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GOTTFRIED  SCHIELE 


BEMERKUNGEN  ZUR  FORM- 
GESCHICHTE  DES  EVANGELIUMS 
HI.  DAS  EVANGELIUM  ALS 
MISSIONSBUCH 

Wir  haben  in  zwei  voraufgegangenen  Aufsätzen  die  Forderung  erhoben,  die 
formgeschichtliche  Methode  zu  präzisieren,  indem  der  spezifische  Ort  jeder 
Einzelüberlieferung  gesucht  werden  sollte,  weil  Kerygma  als  Missionsver¬ 
kündigung,  in  der  Lehre  oder  in  der  Erinnerung  weitergereicht  werden 
kann.^  Das  Ergebnis  erscheint  uns  zunächst  etwas  unerwartet,  wenn  Marc, 
vorwiegend  als  Katechet  zu  arbeiten  scheint  und  auch  Matt,  vorwiegend 
katechetische  Stoffe  ergänzt,  so  daß  mit  dessen  Werk  der  katechetische  Stoff 
der  Urchristenheit  im  großen  und  ganzen  als  gültig  fixiert  gelten  darf. 
Allerdings  stößt  das  Matt,  nun  doch  in  eine  neue  Richtung  vor,  die  auch  in 
Marc,  mindestens  keimhaft  angelegt  worden  war.  Denn  so  sehr  man  das 
Matt,  als  das  katechetische  Evangelium  und  daher  als  das  geborene  Evan¬ 
gelium  der  Kirche  bezeichnen  darf,  so  dürfte  es  doch  die  Tür  zu  einem  völlig 
neuartigen  Verständnis  der  Gattung  “Evangelium”  aufgestoßen  haben, 
indem  es  aus  einem  Werk  fiir  die  Getauften  das  Buch  des  Missionars  werden 
läßt.  Offnet  sich  hier  etwa  die  Möglichkeit,  das  Evangelium  zum  Missions¬ 
buch  umzuschreiben? 

In  einem  Gemeindebuch  darf  der  Evangelist  grundsätzlich  voraussetzen, 
daß  Jesus  Gottes  Sohn  und  der  Christus  ist,  wie  man  in  der  Taufe  bekannt 
hat.  Würde  dies  in  der  gleichen  Weise  gelten,  wenn  man  das  Evangelium  fiir 
Ungetaufte  schreiben  will?  Oder  müßte  man  nunmehr  aus  den  überzeugenden 
Worten  und  staunenerregenden  Taten  des  Mannes  Jesus  zeigen,  wer  dieser 
ist,  oder  auch  durch  das  unbegründete  Zeugnis  fur  ihn  zum  Taufbekenntnis 
rufen?*  Daß  sich  schon  von  dieser  Frage  aus  die  Struktur  des  Evangeliums 
wandeln  muß,  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Vor  allem  dürfte  der  neuartige  Ansatz 
auch  zur  Aufnahme  der  bisher  vermutlich  noch  nicht  konsequent  und  voll¬ 
zählig  gesammelten  Kyrios-Uberlieferung  der  Missionsverkündigung  an¬ 
geregt  haben. 

*  ‘Die  Formgetchichte  des  Evangeliums;  Rahmen  und  Aufbau  des  Markus-Evangeliums*,  N.T^. 
IV  (1957),  I  ff.;  ‘II.  Das  Evangelium  aüs  Katechismus’,  loe.  eit.  S.  loi  ff. 

*  Vgl.  Joh.  XX.  30  f.  ‘Dies  aber  ist  geschrieben,  damit  ihr  glaubt  :  “Jesus  ist  der  Christus,  der  Sohn 
Gottes“,  und  damit  ihr  im  Glauben  Leben  habt  in  seinem  Namen.’ 
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GOTTFRIED  SCHILDE 


I.  DAS  LUKANISGHE  SONDERGUT 

Wir  Stellen  unserer  Fragestellung  getreu  die  Frage,  welcher  spezifische  Ort 
der  von  Luc.  neu  gesammelten  Überlieferung,  dem  sogenannten  lukanischen 
Sonderg^t,  zugewiesen  werden  darf.  Diese  Frage  läßt  sich  nicht  einfach  mit 
einem  Hinweis  auf  die  katechetische  Überlieferung  bescheiden;  denn  das 
lukanische  Sondergut  steht  in  einer  gewissen  Spannung  zur  übrigen  synop¬ 
tischen  Überlieferung.  Eher  könnte  man  die  Lösung  prüfen,  ob  Luc.  etwa 
als  Missionar^  in  seinem  Sondergut  die  bis  dahin  noch  nicht  vollzählig 
berücksichtigte  Christusbotschaft  der  Missionspraxis  gesammelt  hat,  zumal 
sich  Sondergut  und  Evangelist  in  diesem  Falle  besonders  eng  berühren.  Daß 
das  Sondergut  nämlich  nicht  einfach  einer  bestimmten  Quelle  oder  Über¬ 
lieferungsschicht  zugehört,  erweist  die  Streuung  über  das  gesamte  Evangelium. 
Man  muß  damit  rechnen,  daß  der  Evangelist  in  diesem  Falle  keine  einheitliche 
Überlieferungsgruppe  vorfand,  die  er  erst  hätte  zerstreuen  müssen.  Diese  Beo¬ 
bachtung  wird  durch  die  Feststellung  unterstützt,  daß  im  Sondergut  juden¬ 
christliche  (reicher  Mann  und  armer  Lazarus),  heidenchristliche  (vom  barm¬ 
herzigen  Samariter)  und  sogar  fast  paulinische  Stücke  (vom  Pharisäer  und 
Zöllner)  nebeneinander  stehen:  Das  lukanische  Sondergut  enthält  Sammelgut. 

Nun  darf  man  schon  jetzt  einige  Angaben  über  das  Wesen  der  vermuteten 
missionarischen  Redeformen  machen,  wenn  man  alle  bisherigen  Erwägungen 
zu  Marc,  und  Matt,  vergleichsweise  heranzieht.  So  ist  etwa  zu  erwarten, 
daß  die  in  den  Logien  konzentrierte  Botschaft  in  der  missionarischen  Rede 
breiter  ausgefiihrt  und  sicher  auch  bildhaft  demonstriert  worden  ist,  wenn 
überhaupt  die  Logien  die  lernbare  Zusammenfassung  der  Missionsbotschaft 
enthalten. — Wer  sich  die  in  Marc.  iv.  f.  unter  dem  Schema  Wort/Tat  zusam¬ 
mengestellten  Traditionen  vor  Augen  hält,  wird  auch  in  der  Gattung  der 
Wunderberichte  (Exorzismusberichte,  Heilungs-und  Naturwunderberichte)* 
eine  Form  missionarischer  Verkündigung  erkennen.  Soll  ja  im  Wunder¬ 
bericht  die  staunende  Frage  des  Hörers  nach  dem  Wesen  des  Wundertäters 
nicht  nur  referiert,  sondern  beim  Weitersagen  neu  erreget  werden.  Das  gilt 
selbst  in  den  Fällen,  wo  die  Überlieferung — etwa  als  Gründungstradition* 
oder  als  Grundlage  fiir  einen  lehrhaften  Schluß* — ^in  einer  älteren  Zeit  unter 
anderen  Gesichtspunkten  tradiert  worden  ist.  Das  lukanische  Sondergut 
enthält  mehrere  neue  Wunderberichte,  die  wir  freilich  hier  nicht  im  einzelnen 
zu  besprechen  brauchen. — ^Als  eine  weitere  Form  missionarischer  Rede 
werden  wir  weiter  alle  die  Bild-  und  Gleichnisworte  bezeichnen,  die  dazu 

*  Vgl.  Col.  iv.  14  *Lukai  der  Arzt’  und  II  Tim.  iv.  ii,  Philem.  24. 

*  Zur  Form  vgl.  R.  Bultnuum,  Dü  GeschidtU  der  sjmoptisehen  Tradition*  (1931),  S.  223  ff. 

*  In  diesen  Überlieferungen  spielen  bestimmte  Orts-  und  Personenangaben  eine  gewisse  Rolle, 
vgl.  besonden  die  Missionslegenden  der  Act.  und  zur  Form  meine  Bemerkungen  zur  Topographie 
des  Markusevangeliums  in  .^.D.P.F.  (1957),  S.  137  ff. 

*  Luc.  xiii.  IO  ff.  (Heilung  einer  verkrümmten  Frau)  ;  xiv.  i  ff.  (Heilung  eines  Wassersüchtigen). 
Die  übelgeordnete  Frage  nach  der  Berechtigung  der  Sabbatheilung  begegnet  schon  Matt.  xii.  1 1  f. 
(innerhalb  der  Lehre  Jesul). 
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geeignet  erscheinen,  Heiden  zu  überzeugen.  Ob  man  die  Bildworte  vom 
Wesen  der  Kirche  (Marc,  iv  und  Matt,  xiii)  hierher  zählen  darf,  sollte  man 
allerdings  fragen.  Dagegen  werden  alle  Stücke  hierher  gehören,  die  auf  das 
Tun  und  Lassen  des  Heiden  Rücksicht  nehmen,^  das  jedoch  nur  im  Vergleichs¬ 
punkte  vorbildlich  sein  kann,*  die  vor  den  Sicherungen  dieser  Welt  warnen 
— Amt,®  Erbe*  oder  Reichtum® — ,  um  den  Selbstsicheren  aus®  seiner  absurden 
Haltung  aufzuschrecken,  oder  zur  Nutzung  der  entscheidenden  Stunde 
aufrufen.’ — ^Auch  die  Beispielerzählungen  dürften  hierher  gehören.  Einer¬ 
seits  vermögen  sie  zu  illustrieren,  daß  und  wie  einzelne  Männer  oder  deren 
ganzes  Haus  zum  Glauben  kamen.  Wozu  immer  die  Überlieferung  im 
einzelnen  geschaffen  worden  sein  mag,  man  tradiert  sie,  um  zur  Nachzihmung 
zu  reizen.  Deshalb  zeichnet  man  die  Gewonnenen  nicht  nur  als  ehemalige 
Heiden  (Soldaten,  Zöllner,  Reiche),  sondern  hebt  auch  deren  besondere 
Frömmigkeit  oder  die  Wiedergutmachung  ihrer  Schuld  hervor.  Andererseits 
drängt  die  Beispielerzählung  in  eine  bestimmte  Entscheidung.  Weil  der 
Missionar  dabei  stets  mit  zwei  Entscheidungsmöglichkeiten  rechnen  muß, 
und  weil  erfahrungsgemäß  die  Sünder  oft  bußfertiger  sind  als  die  Frommen, 
‘die  der  Buße  nicht  bedürfen’,*  begegnet  hier  die  Gegenüberstellung  zweier 
unterschiedlicher  Verhaltensweisen.  Diese  Bipersonalität  der  missionarischen 
Rede*  will  den  Hörer  zur  Stellungnahme  ftir  die  bessere  der  aufgezeigten 
Möglichkeiten  gewinnen.^® 

Wenden  wir  uns  nunmehr  dem  lukanischen  Sondergut  im  einzelnen  zu! 
Schon  darin  bestätigt  sich  die  Richtigkeit  des  von  uns  eingeschlagenen  Weges, 
daß  sich  einige  Stücke  direkt  mit  den  Wunderberichten  der  älteren  Evan¬ 
gelien  und  mit  den  Missionslegenden  der  Act.  berühren.  Doch  läßt  sich  die 
Frage  nach  dem  spezifischen  Ort  beim  lukanischen  Sondergut  am  besten 
dadurch  entscheiden,  daß  man  die  Einzel traditionen  auf  ihre  Skopoi  befragt. 

Gruppe  I.  Bildworte 

(a)  Warnungen  vor  den  Sicherungen  dieser  Welt. 

Reicher  Kombauer,  Luc.  xii.  Wer  auf  den  Reichtum  baut,  hat  keinen 

*  Vgl.  die  BUdworte  vom  ungerechten  Haushalter  bzw.  Richter. 

*  Die  Zusätze  Luc.  xvi.  8  bzw.  xviii.  6  f.,  die  auf  die  andere  Art  der  Kinder  des  Lichtes  anspielen, 
dürften  ebenfalls  der  gebräuchlichen  Missionsrede  entstammen. 

*  So  vielleicht  bei  Priester  und  Levit  im  Bildwort  vom  barmherzigen  Samariter. 

*  So  etwa  im  Bildwort  vom  verlorenen  Sohn  beide  Brüder. 

*  Die  Reichen  von  Luc.  xiv  nehmen  die  Einladung  nur  zum  Schein  an.  Der  verdammte  Reiche 
in  Luc.  xvi  wei£  noch  in  der  Hölle  gute  Ratschläge  zu  geben,  was  num  an  Gottes  Stelle  sdles  zur 
Rettung  der  Brüder  tun  müsse,  indeB  Gott  bereits  alles  erfüllt  hat. 

*  Man  wehrt  sich  gegen  die  Botschaft  um  wirtschaftlicher  Nachteile  willen  (Marc.  v.  17; 
Act.  xvi.  ig,  xix.  24  ff.).  Es  handelt  sich  um  eine  Missionserfahrung! 

’  Luc.  xiii.  5  ‘Wenn  ihr  nicht  BuBe  tut,  werdet  ihr  alle  ebenso  zugrundeg^ehen’. 

*  Luc.  XV.  7.  Nach  der  Darstellung  der  Act.  suchen  die  Juden,  Paulus  von  Stadt  zu  Stadt  zu 
veijagen.  Vgl.  auch  Joh.  i.  it  u.ö.  ‘und  die  Seinen  nahmen  ihn  nicht  auf’. 

*  Vgl.  den  Namen  der  Zweiwegelehre,  das  Doppelbild  am  SchluB  der  Bergpredigt  oder  den 
Beginn  derselben  mit  Seligpreisungen  und  in  der  Feldrede  mit  denen  korrespondierenden  Weherufen. 
Nach  Joh.  xii  lehnen  die  Pharisäer  Jesus  ab,  während  die  Heiden  nach  ihm  fragen. 

**  So  ausdrücklich  Luc.  x.  37b  ‘Gehe  hin  und  tue  desgleichen’. 
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Schatz  bei  Gott  und  sorgt  nicht  fUr  sein  Wohlergehen,  auch  wenn  er  dies  zu 
tun  meint.  Vgl.  dazu  das  Logion  vom  Schätzesammeln,  das  Luc.  dieser 
Tradition  als  Zusammenfassung  folgen  läßt. — Reicher  Mann  und  armer 
Lazarus,  Luc.  xvi.  Wer  nicht  auf  die  Schrift  (Gesetz  und  Propheten  wie  in 
der  Norm  der  Bergpredigt)  und  das  Wort  des  Missionars  (die  Botschaft  vom 
Auferstandenen)  hört,  verpaßt  die  Buße  in  der  Entscheidungsstunde.  Der 
hoffnungslose  Tod  des  Reichen  wird  durch  seine  absurden  Vorschläge 
illustriert. — ^Abendmahlsgleichnis,  Luc.  xiv.  Keiner  von  denen,  die  das 
Angebot  Gottes  leicht  nehmen  und  fallen  lassen,  wird  das  Abendmahl 
Gottes  feiern  dürfen;  doch  ist  für  Arme  noch  ‘Raum*  (V.  22). — Pharisäer 
und  Zöllner,  Luc.  xviii.  Aus  Gesetzeswerken  wird  keiner  gerechtfertigt 
(SiKonoOv,  V.  14),^  sondern  allein  aus  dem  Glauben  an  die  vergebende  Gnade 
Gottes.*  Luc.  unterstreicht  mit  dem  selbständigen  Logion  :*  ‘Wer  sich  selbst 
erhöht,  wird  erniedrigt  werden  ;  und  wer  sich  selbst  erniedrigt,  wird  erhöht 
werden*. — Vgl.  hierzu  auch  Luc.  xvii  (unnütze  Knechte)  und  xii.  47  f.  (vom 
Knechtslohn). 

(6)  Die  große  Liebe  Gottes,  die  dem  Sünder  entgegen  geht. 

Verlorenes  Schaf,  verlorener  Groschen,  verlorener  Sohn,  Luc.  xv.  Gott 
sucht!  Der  Vater  sieht  noch  im  Verlorenen  den  Erben.  Vgl.  den  Satz  vom 
Sünderheiland*  und  die  vermutlich  taufliturgische  Aussage  Eph.  ii.  4f. 
(Gol.  ii.  1 2  f.  ;  auch  Eph.  v.  1 4)  :  ‘  Gott  aber,  reich  an  Erbarmen,  hat  uns  durch 
seine  große  Liebe,  mit  der  er  uns  liebte,  die  wir  tot  waren  in  Sünden,  mit 
Christus  lebendig  gemacht.* — Guter  Weingärtner,  Luc.  xiii.  Jetzt  ist  die  Zeit 
des  hinau^eschobenen  Gerichtes  Gottes.  Vgl.  dazu  Röm.  iii.  25  f.  :  Christus 
ist  das  Sühnemittel  ‘zum  Erweis  seiner  Gerechtigkeit  durch  die  Vergebung 
der  vorangehenden  Sünden  in  der  Langmut  Gottes*. 

(c)  Aufforderungen  zur  Nutzung  der  entscheidenden  Stunde. 

Bittender  Freund,  Luc.  xi.  Laßt  im  Bitten  nicht  locker!  Vgl.  das  bei  Luc. 
nachgestellte  Logion:  ‘Bittet,  so  wird  euch  gegeben;  sucht,  so  werdet  ihr 
finden;  klopft  an,  so  wird  euch  geöffnet.** — Ungerechter  Richter  und 
drängende  Witwe,  Luc.  xviii.  Wer  sich  nicht  abweisen  läßt,  empfangt. — 
Ungerechter  Haushalter,  Luc.  xvi.  Nehmt  die  letzte  Gelegenheit  wahr,  ehe 
es  zu  spät  ist! — Barmherziger  Samariter,  Luc.  x.  Eine  Ausführung  zum 
Liebesgebot,  das  Luc.  vorangehen  läßt.  Dem  Nächsten  tue,  was  du  dir  getan 
wünschst;*  das  hieße,  seinen  Nächsten  ‘wie  sich  selbst*  lieben.  Luc.  läßt  zur 

^  VgL  Rom.  UL  20;  Gal.  ü.  16  u.ö. 

*  Vgl.  Rom.  üL  24;  Eph.  ü.  4  f.,  8  f.  u.ö. 

*  Matt.  xvüL  4,  xxüi.  12,  Luc.  xiv.  1 1. 

*  Rom.  V.  8  'Auigerichtet  hat  Gott  leine  Liebe  gegen  uns,  als  Christus,  da  wir  Sünder  waren, 
für  uns  starb’.  I  Joh.  hr.  lo.  Vgl.  I  Cor.  i.  17;  II  Cor.  v.  20  f.,  ferner  Act.  iü.  17,  v.  30  f.  u.ö.  Im 
Evangelium  vgl.  bei  Marc.  ü.  13  ff.  (Jesus  iBt  mit  Zöllnern  und  Sündern),  Luc.  xv.  i  f.  oder  Joh.  i.  29 
’Siehe,  das  Lanun  Gottes,  das  die  Sünde  der  Welt  trägt*. 

*  Beachte  in  dem  vorangehenden  Vaterunser  die  var.  lect.  zur  zweiten  Bitte:  ‘Es  komme  dein 
heiliger  Geist  und  reinige  uns.’  Hier  wird  der  Zusammenhang  emstgenommen. 

*  V^.  das  Logion  Matt.  vü.  12,  die  Norm  der  Bergpredigt. 
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Überlieferung  die  Frage  aufwerfen:  ‘Wer  ist  mein  Nächster?’  und  sinngemäß 
von  Jesus  beantworten:  Man  wird  stets  zum  Nächsten  (V.  36  f.). 

Gruppe  II.  Beispielerzählungen 

Zakchäus,  Luc.  xix.  Die  Geschichte  eines  Gottsuchers,  der  doch  Ober- 
zöllner  und  Reicher,  ein  Betrüger,  war.  Name  und  Ort  (Jericho)  werden 
stilgemäß  festgehalten.  Zakchäus  sucht  Jesus  zunächst  nur  zu  sehen,  bekennt 
dann  jedoch  sein  Unrecht  und  verspricht  Umkehr  (V.  7  f.).  Stilgemäß 
murren  die  anderen,  weil  Jesus  Sünder  annimmt.  Stilgemäß  wird  die 
Rettung  hervorgehoben:  ‘Heute  ist  diesem  Hause  Heil  widerfahren’  (V.  9).^ 
— Hierher  gehört  auch  die  Erzählung  vom  Hauptmann,  Luc.  vii,  welche 
eigenartig  über  Matt,  viii  hinausgeht.  Ein  gottesfUrchtiger  Centurio  (vgl. 
Kornelius  Act.  x;  ferner  Marc.  xv.  39  und  die  Schätzung  der  Soldaten  und 
Römer  bei  Luc.)  wird  gezeichnet,  der  das  Gottesvolk  liebt  (vgl.  den  Eunuchen 
Act.  viii).  In  Israel  findet  sich  kein  solcher  Glaube.* — Die  dienenden  Frauen, 
Luc.  viii.  Ein  Motiv  der  Passionsgeschichte*  ist — von  Luc.  selbst? — in  den 
Dienst  eines  missionarischen  Topos  gestellt  worden  :  Die  Namen  vorbildlicher 
Frauen.  Frauen  begegnen  uns  auch  I  Petr.  iii.  i  f.  (sie  sollen  dienen)  und  in 
den  Act.  öfter,  weil  die  Botschaft  erfahrungsgemäß  z.T.  erst  bei  ihnen 
Glauben  findet,  ehe  die  Männer  ergriffen  werden.  Mit  dem  Besitz  dient  man 
gemäß  Act.  ii.  45,  iv.  34  ff.,  v.  i  ff.  und  Did.  iv.  8. 

Maria  und  Martha,  Luc.  x.  Man  sollte  das  gute  ‘Los’,*  ‘das  nicht  weg¬ 
genommen  wird’,  wählen.  Es  gibt  zwei  Möglichkeiten:  Sorgen  und  Hören. 
— Dankbarer  Samariter,  Luc.  xvii.  Zur  Beispielerzählung  erweiterter 
Wunderbericht?  Nach  der  gewährten  Heilung  gilt  es  zu  danken.  Es  gibt 
wieder  zwei  Möglichkeiten. — Große  Sünderin,  Luc.  vii.  Ein  nach  Marc, 
xiv.  3  ff.  von  Luc.  gebildetes  Stück?  Das  Unterlassen  des  Frommen  und  die 
große  Liebe  der  Sünderin  stehen  einander  gegenüber.  Die  Vergebung  wird 
zugesprochen®  und  am  Schluß  die  Frage  nach  dem  gestellt,  der  die  Sünden 
vergeben  kann. 

Wer  das  Sondergut  des  Luc.  unter  unserer  Fragestellung  prüft,  kommt  zu 
einem  klaren  Ergebnis,  selbst  wenn  er  die  eine  oder  andere  Überlieferung 
ein  wenig  anders  als  wir  beurteilen  würde.  Luc.  hat  die  bis  dahin  noch  kaum 
oder  nur  sehr  unvollständig  berücksichtigte  Überlieferung  der  Missions¬ 
praxis,  vornehmlich  die  Stoffe  der  eigentlichen  Missionsverkündigung, 
gesammelt. 

*  Die  Betonung  der  Abraham>Sohnichaft  (Luc.  xiü.  16,  xvi.  aa  ff.)  könnte  in  der  Judenmiaiion 
(vgl.  Rom.  und  Gal.)  die  Legitimation  der  eigenen  Mistionsarbeit  haben  fiihren  helfen.  Vgl.  Anm.  a. 

*  Die  Legitimation  der  eigenen  Heidenmission,  vgl.  Marc.  vii.  a4  ff.  ‘um  dieses  Wortes  willen’; 
Matt.  XV.  a8  ‘groB  ist  dein  Glaube’;  Act.  x.  44  ff.  Gottes  Pneuma  ist  schon  vorautgegeben  worden. 

*  Marc.  XV.  41  :  Die  Zeuginnen,  ‘die  ihm  gefolgt  waren  und  ihm  gedient  hatten,  als  er  in  Galiläa 
war’. 

*  Zum  Wort  vg^.  Eph.  i.  1 1 . 

*  Zur  Antuüimeformel  vgl.  Marc.  v.  34  pair.,  x.  5a  parr.,  Luc.  xvii.  19. 
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II.  DIE  REDEKOMPOSITION  ALS  MISSIONARISCHE 
DARSTELLUNOS  WEISE 

Schon  Marc,  hatte  begonnen,  seine  vereinzelten  und  darum  zu  sammelnden 
Stoffe  der  Missionsrede  (Marc,  iv  f.)  auf  den  Faden  einer — allerdings  un¬ 
wirsch  hin-  und  herspringenden — ‘Missionsreise’  durch  Galiläa  und  dessen 
Umland  zu  reihen.  Boot-See-Komposition  und  das  Reiseschema  werden  in 
der  Webe  miteinander  verknüpft,  daß  die  Reisen  wie  Vorstöße  ins  Missions¬ 
gebiet  erscheinen,  ausstrahlend  vom  Zentrum  der  Städte  Kapemaum  und 
Bethsaida  ‘am  Meer  Galiläas’.  Wir  gehen  kaum  fehl,  wenn  wir  diesen  Zug 
der  markinischen  Darstellung  als  eine  Wiedergabe  und  Widerspiegelung  der 
derzeitigen  Missionsmethode  deuten.  Jesus  tat  nach  Marc,  von  Anfang  an, 

was  die  Boten  der  Gegenwart  zu  tun  pflegen.  Bei  Luc.  wird  das  Reise- 
Schema  aufgegriffen  und  auch  auf  Samaria  ausgedehnt.^  Joh.  vollends 
erweckt  den  Eindruck,  Jesus  sei  als  Wanderprediger  von  Ort  zu  Ort  gezogen* 
und  habe  auf  seinen  Wanderungen  oder  an  den  Rastpunkten  seine  Zeug¬ 
nisreden*  gehalten.  Hier  verschiebt  sich  der  christologische  Ansatz  entschei¬ 
dend:  Aus  dem  Lehrer  Jesus  wird  der — sogar  taufende* — Apostolos  Gottes. 

Eine  zweite  Beobachtung  unterbaut  unsere  Feststellung,  daß  der  ‘lehrende’ 
Jesus  immer  ausschließlicher  ein  ‘verkündender’  oder  ‘zeugender’  wird.® 
Schon  Paulus  konnte  sich  auf  die  Kraft  des  Geistes  berufen,*  der  in  ‘  mitfol¬ 
genden  Zeichen’  (Heb.  ii.  4)’  das  verkündete  Wort  bekräftigt.  Marc,  hatte 
dies  für  das  Evangelium  fruchtbar  werden  lassen  (Marc,  iv  f.),  indem  er  Jesus 
in  Wort  und  Tat  auftreten  läßt,  und  Matt,  hatte  diesen  Aufbau  fur  seinen 
zweiten  Evangelienteil  übernommen  (Matt,  v— ix,  vgl.  iv.  23  =  ix.  35).  Bei 
Luc.  unterbrechen  nun  besonders  bei  der  Samarienrebe®  immer  wieder 
Wunderberichte  die  Redekomjxîsition,  und  Joh.  läßt  Jesus  mit  einer  Tat 
beginnen  oder  schließen,  wenn  er  das  Zeugnis  vom  Vater  darstellt.*  Wir 
stehen  hier  nicht  vor  einer  Verlegenheitslösung  urchristlicher  Autoren,  die 
aus  Unvermögen  Verschiedenartiges  vermengt  hätten,  sondern  vor  einer 

*  In  den  Act.  vergleichen  wir  die  Reisen  des  Philippus  Act.  viii,  der  Jerusalemer  Apostel  und 
besonders  des  Paulus. 

'  Anders  ab  Matt.  viii.  90  par.  kennt  Joh.  L  3g  jedoch  einen  Ort,  wo  Jesus  blieb.  Weil  der 
Apoctolo«  zu  übernachten  pflegte,  wo  man  ihn  ins  Haus  nahm  (Marc.  vi.  10  par.)? 

*  Bisweilen  (vgl.  Joh.  Ui.  1 1)  springt  der  Stil  vom  Ich  Jesu  auf  das  Wir  der  gegenwärtig  zeugenden 

Gemeinde  über.  *  Joh.  iii.  22,  iv.  i  f. 

*  Beachte  die  neuartige  Bevorzugung  von  Worten  wie  XaXdv  (Luc.  und  Joh.,  bei  Marc,  selten), 
c4ayyiXl3so6ai  (Luc.,  sonst  nur  Matt.  xi.  5)  oder  ttoprupslv  (Joh.)  ftir  Jesus.  Der  Stamm  SiSook-  wird 
zwar  daneben  weitergefiihrt,  aber  im  Sinn  von ‘verkünden’  (Marc.  vi.  2  u.ö.)  bevorzugt  (Luc.  xüi.  26 
‘auf  unseren  Plätzen’  u.ö.;  Joh.  vi.  59  u.ö.). 

*  Rom.  XV.  18  f.  ‘  Denn  ich  wage  nichts  zu  sagen,  außer  wenn  Christus  durch  mich  zum  Gehorsam 
der  Heiden  wirkt,  durch  Wort  und  Tat,  in  Kraft  von  Zeichen  und  Wundem,  in  Gebteskraft ’, 
II  Cor.  xü.  12. 

’  Vgl.  besonders  die  Taten  der  Apostel  nach  Act.  (ü.  43,  iv.  30  usw.  und  die  einzelnen  Berichte). 

*  E.  Lohmeyer,  Galiläa  und  Jerusalem  (1936),  S.  42  f.;  H.  Conzelmann,  Die  geographischen  Vor¬ 
stellungen  im  Luc.  (Diss.  Tübingen,  1951),  Luc.  will  Jesus  hierbei  ab  Missionar  zeichnen. 

*  Joh.  iv,  vi,  ix,  xi.  Gattungsgeschichtlich  sind  diese  Stoffe  off  beinahe  Missionslegenden  (Interesse 
an  Ort  und  Personenname;  die  Heilung  bt  erst  beendet,  wenn  sie  zum  Glauben  geführt  hat). 
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zentralen  Aussage  des  Missionars:  Wort  und  Tat  ergänzen  und  fordern 
einander.  Am  Werke  Jesu  kann  dem  Missionar  die  Machttat  sogar  bisweilen 
wichtiger  als  die  Botschaft  werden,^  weil  diese  gegenwärtig  blieb,  während 
jene  langsam  historisch  werden  mußte,  auch  wenn  die  Wirkung  des  Geistes 
das  gegenwärtige  Wort  unterstützte. 

Ähnlich  wie  das  Reiseschema  und  die  schematische  Ergänzung  des  Wortes 
durch  die  Tat  Jesu  wird  dann  aber  auch  der  Typus  der  Rede  als  solcher  zu 
beurteilen  sein.  Zwar  hatte  auch  Marc,  seinen  Jesus  gewisse  Reden  halten 
lassen;  aber  es  hatte  sich  dort  wohl  eher  um  Einführung  in  geheimes  Wissen, 
um  ‘Enthüllung’  des  nur  schrittweise  dem  Verständnis  Erschließbaren, 
gehandelt.  Matt,  hat  in  der  Bergpredigt  einen  neuartigen  Wurf  getan;  hier 
predigt  Jesus  bereits.  Der  Jesus  des  Luc.  und  Joh.  ist  selbst  in  den  Teilen  des 
Evangeüums  Prediger  und  Zeuge,  in  denen  die  Passionstradition  wirkliche 
Reden  eigentlich  nicht  mehr  zuläßt.  Hierzu  sollte  man  die  Methode  ver¬ 
gleichen,  die  die  Apostel  nach  den  Act.  allgemein  befolgen:  Predigt  und 
Zeugnis  sind  an  jeder  geeigneten  Stelle  gefordert,  auch  vor  Kläger  und 
Gericht.  Formal  würden  wir  dann  einen  Schritt  weiter  kommen,  wenn  wir 
von  einer  wirklichen  Gattung  der  ‘Missionspredigt’  sprechen  dürften.  Leider 
ist  hierfür  die  Zeit  noch  nicht  reif,®  so  daß  wir  uns  auf  einige  Bemerkungen 
zur  Sache  beschränken  müssen: 

(a)  Die  Reden  stehen  oftmals  in  direkter  inhaltlicher  Beziehung  zum 
Wunderbericht*  und  greifen  die  staunende  Frage  der  Hörer  und  Beobachter 
auf,  wie  dies  geschehen  konnte  oder  wer  dazu  die  Vollmacht  oder  Kraft  gab. 

(b)  Die  Reden  begegnen  dem  direkten  Widerspruch*  der  jüdischen  und 
heidnischen  Hörer.  Aber  ebensooft  begegnet  der  Topos  ‘Zustimmung’,  auf 
welchen  die  Rede  zielt.® 

(f)  Die  Reden  rechnen  unausgesprochen*  oder  ausgesprochenermaßen^ 
mit  den  Mißverständnissen  und  Einwendungen  der  verschiedenartigen 
Hörer*  und  suchen  sie  durch  das  immer  neue  Zeugnis  oder  neue  Rede* 
auszuräumen.  Wir  möchten  auch  den  Typus  des  ‘Mißverständnisses’  als 
einen  Topos  der  Missionsrede  deuten. 

*  Act.  ii.  aa  ‘Jesus  der  Nazarener,  ein  Mann,  von  Gott  vor  euch  durch  Krafttaten,  Wunder  und 
Zeichen  ausgewiesen,  die  Gott  dtirch  ihn  in  eurer  Mitte  tat,  wie  ihr  selbst  wißt’,  x.  37. 

'  Die  letzten  Untersuchungen  berühren  unsere  Frage  nur  am  Rande:  H.  Thyen,  ‘Der  Stil  der 
jüdisch-hellenistischen  Homilie’,  Forsc/umgen,  N.F.  47  (1955);  H.  Becker,  ‘Die  Reden  des  Joh.  und 
der  Stil  der  gnostischen  Offenbarungsrede’,  Forschungen,  N.F.  50  (1956). 

*  So  etwa  Act.  ii  in  der  Pfingstrede  Petri,  iii  in  Petri  Rede  am  Tempeltor  und  iv  in  dessen  Rede 
vor  Gericht  usw.  Dasselbe  gilt  fiir  Joh.,  vgl.  die  Brotrede  nach  dem  Brotwunder  Kap.  vi  usw. 

*  Vgl.  etwa  Act.  vii.  54,  xiii.  50  u.ö.  So  auch  Joh.  vi.  66  ‘  Darum  gingen  viele  seiner  Jünger  fort 
und  wandelten  nicht  mehr  mit  ihm’. 

*  Act.  ii.  37,  iv.  4,  xiii.  43,  xvü.  4  usw.;  ebenso  Joh.  vi.  67  f. 

*  Insofern  das  Bildwort  vom  reichen  Mann  und  armen  Lazarus  Luc.  xvi.  30  auf  den  tatsächlichen 
Einwurf  antwortet,  erst  solle  einer  von  den  Toten  auferstehen. 

'  Vgl.  die  Johanneischen  MiBverständnisse,  die  freilich  nur  in  Joh.  iii  bis  xi  begegnen,  also  auf 
den  eigentlichen  Redestoff  beschränkt  sind. 

*  In  den  Act.  unterscheiden  sich  Petrus-  und  Paulusreden,  bei  Joh.  solche  mit  Juden  von  solchen 
mit  Samaritanern.  Weil  man  Juden  anders  als  Heiden  oder  Samaritaner  anzureden  pflegte? 

*  So  Act.  xiv.  15-17  nach  der  Rede  V.  9  und  dem  MiBverständnis  V.  1 1  ff. 
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{(£)  Die  Reden  sind  orts-  und  zeitlos,^  zumal  die  Hörer  in  der  Praxis  dem 
Zeugen  folgen  können,*  so  da£  das  alte  Zeugnis  oder  seine  Fortsetzung  am 
neuen  Ort  und  zu  neuer  Stunde  dargeboten  werden  kann.*  Der  Evangelist 
brauchte  daher  keine  topographischen  Skrupel  zu  haben,*  auch  wenn  dabei 
der  Eindruck  mangelnder  Ordnung  entsteht.*  Weil  der  Evangelist  als 
Missionar  für  den  Leser  und  nicht  fbr  den  Historiker  schreibt,  hat  diese 
Methode  keinerlei  Bedenken. 

(«)  Aus  gewissen  Angaben  der  Act.  wissen  wir,  daß  man  besonders  an 
heiliger  Stätte  und  zu  gottesdienstlicher  Stunde  zu  missionieren  pflegte.*  Das 
macht  uns  verständlich,  daß  der  johanneische  Christus  seine  Reden  vornehm¬ 
lich  an  heiligen  Stätten  und  zur  Festzeit  hält,  so  daß  der  Eindruck  mehrerer 
Reisen  Jesu  entsteht,  weil  diese  Orte  immer  wieder  an  anderen  Punkten  des 
Landes  liegen. 

(/)  Die  Reden  sind  Zeugnis^  und  enthalten  den  Versöhnungsruf*  bzw.  die 
Aufforderung  zur  Buße.*  Sie  führen  auf  das  christologische  Credo  zu,**  das 
besonders  als  Auferstehungszeugnis  vorgetragen  wird.** 

{g)  Weil  der  Missionar  zu  einer  Entscheidung  des  Hörers  für  oder  gegen 
sein  Zeugnis  drängt,  legen  sich  ihm  die  der  Bipersonalität  der  Bilder  ver¬ 
wandten  Gegensatzpaare  der  Rede  nahe,  vgl.  etwa  Joh.  iii.  i8,  ‘Wer  an  ihn 
glaubt,  wird  nicht  gerichtet;  wer  nicht  glaubt, ist  schon  gerichtet’.**  H. Becker 
bringt  diesen  Zug  johanneischer  Reden  in  seiner  oben  zitierten  Arbeit  mit 
dem  Stil  der  gnostischen  Offenbarungsrede  in  Zusammenhang  und  benennt 
solche  Sätze  ‘Krisensprüche’.  Daß  hier  ‘dualistisch’  formuliert  wird,  ist 
jedoch  noch  kein  Beweis  für  dualistisches  Denken,  sondern  ein  Hinweis  auf 
die  missionarische  Zielsetzung.  Der  Missionar  drängt  in  die  Entscheidung 
und  führt  die  Krisis  herauf! 

Nach  all  diesen  Erwägungen  halten  wir  es  für  wünschenswert,  die  form¬ 
geschichtliche  Methode  auch  auf  das  Joh.  anzuwenden.  Schon  jetzt  tritt 
hervor,  inwiefern  das  vierte  Evangelium  eine  legitime  Fortsetzung  auf  dem 

*  Vgl.  das  lukanische  Sondergut  mit  Ausnahme  der  Beispielerzählungen. 

*  Vgl.  Joh.  L  37,  xii.  21.  *  In  den  Act.  etwa  xiv.  15-17  neben  xvii.  22  ff. 

*  Vgl.  die  topographisch  undurchsichtige  Samarienreise  des  Luc. 

*  Vgl.  die  Umstellungsvorschläge  bei  R.  Bultmann,  Joh.'^'^  (>950);  H.  Becker,  loc.  eit. 

*  Vgl.  die  Synagogenpredigt  (schon  Marc,  fur  Jesus),  ferner  Act.  ii.  46  ‘im  Tempel’  (V.  12  Halle 
Salomos),  auch  iii.  1  zur  Gebetsstunde. 

*  Vgl.  die  Zeugenformel  in  den  Act.  (‘dessen  wir  Zeugen  sind’  i.  22,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  x.  39, 
xiii.  31;  L  8)  und  bei  Joh.  (etwa  iii.  ii,  32). 

*  II  Cor.  V.  20;  vgl.  Matt.  x.  7  ‘nahe  gekommen  ist  Gottes  Reich’.  Luc.  ix.  2,  x.  9,  ii;  auch 
Matt.  xi.  28  ff.,  Joh.  vü.  37. 

*  Vgl.  im  lukanischen  ^ndergut  oben,  ferner  Act.  ii.  38,  iii.  19;  auch  xvi.  31  u.ö.  Vgl.  schon 

Marc.  L  15,  vL  12.  **  Vgl.  die  Reden  der  Act.  und  die  Zeugnisse  des  johanneüchen  Christus. 

^  Act.  L  3,  22,  ii.  24  ff.,  iii.  15,  26,  iv.  10,  v.  30  f.  usw.  Ähnlich  schon  Paulus  (Phil.  iii.  10  u.a.). 
Bei  Marc,  ist  die  Sache  zwar  bekannt  (Leidensvorhersagen,  xiv.  28,  xvi.  7  f.),  aber  vermieden 
worden.  Luc.  ninunt  sie  programmatisch  ins  Evangelium  herein  (xxiv).  Der  johanneische  Christus 
zeugt  für  den  zum  Vater  gehenden  Herrn;  im  Evangelium  des  Joh.  rücken  die  Erweckungstradi¬ 
tionen  ins  Zentrum. 

^  Vgl.  Marc.  xvi.  16  unecht:  ‘Wer  glaubt  und  getauA  wird,  wird  gerettet;  wer  aber  nicht  glaubt, 
wird  verdammt.’ 
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von  Marc,  bcschrittcnen  Wege  ist.  Die  methodische  Trennung  zwischen 
Synoptikern  und  Joh.  erlaubt  also  keine  sachliche,  sondern  höchstens  eine 
visuelle  Scheidung.^  Das  würde  noch  klarer  hervortreten,  wenn  man  hinter 
der  Folge  der  johanneischen  Reden  einen  bestimmten  Plan  des  vierten 
Evangelisten  erkennen  dürfte.* 

III.  JESUS  DER  APOSTOLOS 

Die  Abwandlung  des  Evangelien-Entwurfes  bei  Luc.  und  Joh.  ist  zunächst 
das  Ergebnis  einer  materialen  Entscheidung.  Das  Evangelium  konnte  man 
dadurch  zum  Missionsbuch  werden  lassen,  daß  man  die  geprägte  Über¬ 
lieferung  der  Missionspraxis  hereinnahm  und  den  Stoff  der  älteren  Evangelien 
der  missionarischen  Situation  entsprechend  auflöste*  bzw.  neu  verteilte.* 
Hier  ergibt  sich  fast  zwangsläufig  die  Form  des  dritten  Evangeliums,  wenig¬ 
stens  was  dessen  Material  anbelangt.  Natürlich  bleibt  die  Frage  offen,  ob  Luc. 
der  Gemeinde  einen  Dienst  tat,  als  er  die  geheime  Lehre  der  Kirche  fiir  sein 
Werk  beibehielt.*  Man  konnte  auch  ganz  anders  verfahren  und  etwa  die 
katechetische  und  überhaupt  fast  alle  geprägte  Überlieferung  radikal 

*  Auch  im  Aufbau  (Joh.  i-xii:  Christus  kommt  vom  Vater,  xiii-xx:  Er  geht  wieder  zu  ihm) 
entspricht  das  vierte  Evangelium  seinen  Vorgängern  genau  (vgl.  Phil,  ii.  Heb.  v). 

*  Wir  piöchten  erwägen,  ob  die  Reden  in  zwei  Themenkreisen  dem  Wesen  des  Evangeliums  seit 
Marc,  entsprechend  (a)  von  der  Taufe  (Joh.  iii  Wiedergeburt,  iv  Wasser  und  Geist,  v  der  Sohn 
macht  lebrädig — vgl.  Marc,  i),  und  (b)  vom  Mahl  ausgehen  (Joh.  vi  Brot  des  Lebens,  vii  der 
Christus?,  viii  Licht  der  Welt,  x  Hirt,  xi  Auferstehung — vgl.  Marc.  xiv).  Das  würde  nur  unter 
(b)  Schwierigkeiten  bereiten,  sobald  wir  die  Mahlbeziehungen  tilgen  wollen  und  nicht  stattdessen 
erkennen,  da£  die  rahmenden  Reden  in  Kap.  vi  und  xi  für  den  Plan  des  Evangelisten  zeugen. 
Unterstützt  wird  diese  Vermutung  durch  eine  merkwürdige  Beobachtung;  Die  sieben  ‘Ich-bin’ — 
Worte  des  Joh.  begegnen  nur  in  solchen  Teilen  des  Werkes,  die  eine  Beziehung  zum  Mahle  zulassen, 
d.i.  in  Kap.  vi-xi  (vi  Brot,  viii  Licht,  x  Tür  und  Hirt,  xi  Auferstehung)  und  in  den  Mahlreden 
(xiv  Weg,  XV  Weinstock),  jedoch  nicht  in  Kap.  iii-v.  Dabei — meinen  wir  heute — hätte  Joh.  doch 
vom  Wasser  wie  vom  Brot  reden  können;  aber  nicht  einmal  iv.  14,  wo  der  Gedanke  der  Ich-bin- 
Form  nahezukommen  scheint  (‘Wer  itmner  von  dem  Wasser  trinkt,  das  ich  ihm  gebe’),  hat  Joh. 
diese  hergestellt.  Eine  einfache  Erklänmg  würde  sich  u.U.  vom  derzeitigen  liturgischen  Brauch  der 
Johanneischen  Gemeinde  her  anbieten:  In  der  Taufe  haftet  der  Bekenn tnisstil  (Eph.  ii.  14  ff.  'Er  ist 
unser  Friede ...’),  entfaltet  allenfalls  im  Versöhnungsruf  (Apc.  xxii.  1 7  ‘  Wen  dürstet,  der  komme . . .  ’ 
Joh.  vii.  37  ‘komme  er  zu  mir  und  trinke’)  ;  in  der  Eucharistie  dagegen  redet  der  Erhöhte  von  sich 
selbst  (I  Cor.,  xi.  24,  26  parr.  ‘Dies  ist  mein  Leib  fur  euch’;  Apc.  xxii.  i6b  ‘Ich  bin  die  Wurzel  und 
Davids  Same,  der  Stern,  der  Leuchtende,  der  Morgenstern’;  i.  8).  Denn  die  gnostischen  Hinter¬ 
gründe  der  Ich-bin-Formel  (E.  Schweizer,  ‘EGO  EIMI’,  Forschungen,  N.F.  38  (1939);  H.  Becker, 
loc.  dt.)  können  zwar  die  Form  als  solche,  nicht  Jedoch  die  Beschränkung  auf  den  Mahlzusanunen- 
hang  erklären.  Sollte  Joh.  seine  Ich-bin-Worte  aus  dem  Schatz  seiner  Eucharistie  ausg;ewählt  oder 
dem  in  den  eucharisdschen  Brauch  übernommenen  religionsgeschichtlichen  Schema  entsprechend 
selbst  gebildet  haben?  Von  hier  aus  würde  sich  unsere  Vermutung  stützen  lassen,  da£  die  Reden 
Joh.  vi-xi  vom  Mahl  des  Herrn  ausgehen. 

*  Das  gilt  besonders  für  die  Zerstreuung  der  Logien,  der  Wunderberichte  und  des  Sondergutes 
bei  Luc.,  insofern  die  Streuung  der  Verwendung  in  der  Praxis  der  missionarischen  Verkündigung 
entspricht. 

*  In  unserem  Zusammenhang  ist  dabei  nur  soviel  wichtig,  als  aus  der  missionarischen  Praxis 
erklärt  werden  kann,  also  etwa  die  Herstellung  galiläischer  und  einer  samaritanischen  ‘  Missionsreise’ 
Jesu.  Da£  die  Umarbeitung  der  älteren  Überlieferung  sehr  viel  tiefer  greift,  und  welche  Hinter¬ 
gründe  theologiegeschichtlicher  Art  dafür  in  Ansatz  zu  bringen  sind,  hat  H.  Conzelnuum,  Die  Mitte 
der  .^eit*  (1957),  für  Luc.  aufgezeigt. 

*  Verständlich  wird  dies  wohl  nur,  wenn  Luc.  sein  Werk  einem  Katechumenen  widmete,  wie  man 
aus  dem  Prolog  erschlieBen  kann  (i.  4  ‘über  welche  Worte  du  unterrichtet  wurdest’).  Damit  ist  dann 
freilich  auch  gesagt,  da£  das  dritte  Evangelium  noch  kein  wirkliches  Missionsbuch  für  den  Heiden  ist. 
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prei^cbcn,  um  mit  dem  Leser  des  Evangeliums  besser  ins  Gespräch  zu 
kommen.  Dann  mußte  das  eigene  Werk  ein  gegenwärtiges  Zeugnis  für  den 
Herrn  sein,  so  daß  der  durch  den  Zeugen  redende  Erhöhte  selbst  zu  Worte 
kam,  während  der  geschichtliche  Jesus  außer  Sicht  kommen  mochte.  So  viel 
wir  erkennen,  hat  Joh.  diese  Konsequenzen  gezogen,  obgleich  dadurch  das 
äußere  Gesicht  des  Evangeliums  so  stark  verändert  wurde,  daß  sich  die 
Forschung  allzusehr  an  die  Trennung  zwischen  Synoptikern  und  viertem 
Evangelium  gewöhnen  konnte.  Ob  diese  Erkenntnis  gleichzeitig  auch  schon 
bedeutet,  Joh.  habe  die  Taufe  und  die  nach  dieser  anzusetzende  Belehrung 
geleugnet  oder  auch  nur  kritisiert,  möchten  wir  sehr  bezweifeln.^  Eine 
genauere  Prüfung  der  sogenannten  Mahlgespräche  würde  uns  vermutlich  zu 
ganz  anderen  Folgerungen  drängen.* 

1  Die  Mahlgespräche  Jesu  enthalten  einige  Sätze,  die  merkwürdig  über  das  Evangelium  hinaus¬ 
weisen.  Der  Gebt  der  Wahrheit  wird  enthüllen,  was  die  Jünger  bislang  noch  nicht  zu  tragen 
vermögen  (xvL  12  ‘Noch  vieles  habe  ich  euch  zu  sagen,  aber  ihr  könnt  es  noch  nicht  tragen.  Wenn 
aber  kommt  jener,  der  Gebt  der  Wahrheit,  wird  er  euch  in  die  ganze  Wahrheit  fiihren’).  Er  wird 
— wie  der  urchrbtliche  Katechet — weitergeben,  was  er  g^ört  hat  (xvi.  13  ‘denn  er  redet  nicht  von 
sich  aus,  sondern  wird  sagen,  was  er  hört,  und  euch  das  Künftige  verkünden*),  d.h.  er  wird  die 
Rätselrede  auflöten  (xvi.  25  ‘Dies  habe  ich  in  Rätselworten  geredet.  Es  kommt  die  Stunde,  da  ich 
nicht  mehr  in  Rätselworten  zu  euch  reden  werde,  sondern  euch  offen  über  den  Vater  verkünden 
werde*),  alles  ‘lehren*  und  an  alles  ‘erinnern*  (xvL  26  ‘Dies  sprach  ich,  ab  ich  bei  euch  war.  Aber 
der  Tröster,  der  heilige  Gebt,  den  der  Vater  in  meinem  Namen  senden  wird,  jener  wird  euch  alles 
lehren  und  euch  an  alles  erinnern,  was  ich  euch  sagte*).  Will  der  Evangelbt  in  diesen  Sätzen 
andeuten,  er  wolle  die  Enthüllung  der  überkommenen  Lehre  aubparen  und  dem  in  der  Taufe  zu 
spendenden  Pneuma  überlasKn? 

*  Die  Mahlgespräche  setzen  gegenüber  Joh.  iii-xi  eine  ganz  neue  Situation  voraus:  Der  Christus 
redet  zu  denen,  die  ihm  gefolgt  und  bei  ihm  geblieben  sind.  Sogar  Judas  isebariot  mu0  erst  gehen, 
ehe  die  Gespräche  (xiii.  31)  b^innen  können  (vgl.  v.  18  ‘Nicht  über  euch  alle  rede  ich;  ich  weiß, 
welche  ich  ausgewählt  habe*).  Formal  differieren  die  Mahlg^espräche  von  den  bisherigen  Reden  bei 
Joh.  stark:  (a)  Während  Joh.  iii-xi  Reden,  vielleicht  mit  bestimmten  Themen,  brachte,  bilden  die 
Mahlgespräche  eine  kaum  in  Themata  zerlegbare  und  doch  in  der  Gedankenführung  oft  brüchige 
Rede,  {b)  Die  johannebchen  Mißverständnisse  haben  nur  in  Joh.  iii-xi  Platz  ;  auch  in  Joh.  xiii  ff. 
werden  noch  Fragen  gestellt,  aber  nur — reihum  gestellte  (xiii.  36  Petrus,  xiv.  5  Thomas,  8  Philippus, 
22  Judas  Jacobi) — Wbsensfiagen.  Daß  die  W'issensfiage,  auch  ab  Fiktion,  im  Katechbmus  ihren 
besonderen  Sinn  hat,  sei  angemerkt,  (c)  Der  Evangelbt  verzichtet  jetzt  auf  die  Beglaubigung  der 
Worte  Jesu  durch  Wunder,  vgl.  den  Verzicht  innerhalb  der  Bergpredigt. — Merkwürdig  bt  auch  die 
Spannung  zwischen  dem  Schluß  der  Mahlgespräche  und  deren  Inhalt.  Die  Jünger  verzichten  dort 
auf  weiteres  Fragen  (vgl.  Marc.  xii.  34  ‘und  keiner  wagte  ihn  mehr  zu  fragen*  mit  Joh.  xvi.  2g  f.) 
und  glauben,  daß  Jesus  von  Gott  gesandt  sei  (‘Sagen  seine  Jünger:  Siehe,  nun  redest  du  offen  und 
sagst  kein  Sprichwort.  Nun  wissen  wir,  daß  du  alles  weißt  und  nicht  nötig  hast,  daß  einer  dich  fragt. 
Darum  glauben  wir,  daß  du  von  Gott  gesandt  bbt*).  Dabei  hat  Jesus  ihnen  gar  nicht  die  ganze 
Wahrheit  enthüllt!  Warum  überläßt  der  johanneische  Christus  diese  Enthüllung  dem  Taufpneuma? 
Will  der  Evangelbt  seine  Leser  nur  bb  zum  Taufbekenntnb  führen  (xx.  30  f.),  die  Enthüllung  in  der 
geheimen  Lehre  aber  einer  späteren  Zeit  überhusen?  Schreibt  er  in  der  Art  des  urchrbtlichen 
Apostolos,  der  die  Gewonnenen  auf  das  Credo  der  Taufe  zurüstet,  indem  er  das  missionarische 
Zeugnb  in  einer  Art  Taufrede  zusammenfaßt?  Wir  möchten  diese  Frage  hier  nicht  mehr  entscheiden, 
können  es  jedoch  nicht  unterlassen,  auf  einige  Berührungen  zwischen  den  Mahlgesprächen  des  Joh. 
und  dem  Typus  des  gelernten  Evangeliums  aufmerksam  zu  machen:  (a)  Das  ‘neue  Gebot*,  durch 
Jesu  Fußwaschung  unterstrichen,  fordert  die  Liebe  (xiii.  34).  Vgl.  die  Norm  der  Bergpredigt. 
(b)  Wer  Christi  Gebote  hat  und  bewahrt,  liebt  Christus  (xiv.  15,  21).  Vgl.  die  Antithesen  der  Berg¬ 
predigt  (auch  Did.  iif.)  und  den  Schlußsatz  Did.  iv.  13  ‘Verlasse  nicht  die  Gebote  des  Kyrios, 
sondern  bewahre,  was  du  empfingest*,  (e)  Msut  muß  die  anderen  Reben  wie  ‘Freunde*  lieben  und 
mit  dem  Weinstock  dem  Haß  dieser  Welt  standhalten,  auch  wenn  die  Juden  die  Gemeinde  im 
Namen  Gottes  verfolgen  (xv,  xvi.  2).  Vgl.  dazu  die  Seligprebung  der  Verfolgten  und  das  Log;ion 
Mau.  v.  44  ff.  (‘Liebt  eure  Feinde  und  bittet  für  eure  Verfolger*),  (<f)  Das  verheißene  Pneuma  wird 
den  Kosmos  ‘über  Sünde  und  über  Gerechtigkeit  und  über  Gericht*  ins  Licht  stellen  (xvi.  8  ff.). 
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Mindestens  ebenso  wichtig  wie  die  Erkenntnis  der  materialen  Hinter¬ 
gründe  ist  die  Beobachtung,  daß  sich  der  christologische  Ansatzpunkt  unter¬ 
schiedlich  wählen  ließ.  Wer  das  Evangelium  als  Missionsbuch  schreiben 
wollte,  konnte  nicht  mehr  einfach  vom  Taufbekenntnis  ausgehen.  Luc.  hat 
daher  versucht,  das  Evangelium  mit  formalen  Forderungen  des  Bios  auszu¬ 
gleichen,  um  nun  Schritt  ftir  Schritt  zeigen  zu  können,  inwiefern  es  sich — 
schon  beim  Kind  und  Jüngling  Jesus — hier  nicht  um  einen  bloßen  ‘Mann’ 
handelte.  Es  liegt  in  der  Konsequenz  dieses  Ansatzes,  daß  das  lukanische 
Jesusbild  in  eine  uns  altertümlich  anmutende,  beinahe  adoptianische  Bahn 
gedrängt  wurde.  Jesus  ist  denmach  eine  Art  überhöhter  Mensch,  ein 
Apostolos  von  Gottes  Gnaden.  Ganz  anders  bei  Joh.,  der  die  genau  entgegen¬ 
gesetzte  Möglichkeit  zu  verwirklichen  sucht.  Sein  Christusbild  knüpft  nicht 
an  die  gängigen  Vorstellungen  des  Bios  an,  sondern  reproduziert  von  Anfang 
an  das  Bild  der  Homologie.^  Apostolos  und  Zeuge  ist  Jesus  gewiß,  aber  mit 
seinen  Jüngern  doch  nicht  im  Entferntesten  vergleichbar,  weil  von  Gott 
gekommen  und  wieder  zum  Vater  strebend.  Daher  kann,  wie  bei  Marc.,  auf 
eine  ‘Vorgeschichte’  verzichtet  werden,  zumal  der  Apostolos  erst  durch  sein 
Auftreten  wirken  kann,  während  umgekehrt  nicht  wohl  die  Erhöhungs¬ 
berichte  übergangen  werden  dürfen.  Immerhin  wird  der  Sohn  Gottes  so  sehr 
Mensch,  daß  er  Gottes  Botschaft  wirklich  ausrichten  kann.  In  der  Komposi¬ 
tion  des  ganzen  Werkes  hat  der  Abschnitt  Joh.  xii.  19  bzw.  20  ff.  besonderen 
Ton,  weil  hier  der  erste  Evangelien  teil  seinen  Abschluß  findet:  Jesu  Botschaft 
trifft  auf  Unglauben  bei  den  Pharisäern  und  Glauben  bei  den  Heiden.  So 
irdisch  Jesus  an  dieser  Stelle  erscheinen  mag,  so  wenig  darf  man  vergessen, 
daß  sie  einzig  jenen  Satz  urchristlicher  Homologie  illustriert:  ‘verkündigt 
unter  Heiden,  geglaubt  im  Kosmos’,  welcher  in  den  Worten  ‘aufgenommen 
in  Herrlichkeit’  (I  Tim.  iii.  16)  wie  der  vierte  Evangelist  alsbald  den  Blick 
auf  die  Erhöhung  wendet.  Jesus  ist  gewiß  Gk>ttes  ausgesandter  Bote,  aber 
auch  in  der  Menschlichkeit  Gottes  Sohn.  Christologisch  wird  also — im 
Gegensatz  zu  Luc.,  der  vom  erhöhten  Manne  spricht — vom  herabgekom¬ 
menen  Gottessohn  geredet.  Beides  ließ  das  Bekenntnis  zum  Apostolos  Jesus 
offenbar  zu,  weil  man  dies  im  Blick  auf  den  Sendenden  oder  im  Hinblick  auf 
die  Botschafter  der  Missionspraxis  interpretieren  konnte.  So  unterschiedlich 
die  Darstellung  bei  Luc.  und  Joh.  aber  auch  sein  mag,  so  fiihren  doch  beide 
über  den  von  Marc,  gewählten  katechetischen  Ansatz  in  Richtung  auf  ein 
Missionsbuch  hinaus. 

Vgl.  die  Logien  vom  Richten  (überführen  und  (ürbittend  eintreten,  aber  nicht  richten).  («)  Joh.  xvi. 
23  ff.  sagt  Jesus  beinahe  mit  den  Worten  der  Bergpredigt  Erhörung  zu:  ‘Wenn  ihr  den  Vater  etwas 
bittet,  wird  er  euch  in  meinem  Namen  geben*;  ‘bittet,  und  ihr  werdet  empfangen*.  Diese  Berüh¬ 
rungen  reichen  nicht  aus,  die  Mahlgespräche  als  Ganzes  zu  erklären.  Aber  sie  unterstützen  unsere 
Frage,  ob  die  Mahlgespräche  das  Anliegen  der  urchristlichen  Taufrede  aufnehmen  sollen. 

*  Jesus  ist  der  Fleischgewordene  (Joh.  i,  Prolog),  das  Lamm  Gottes  (Joh.  i,  Täuferzeugnis;  damit 
ist  von  Anfang  an  festgestellt,  da£  das  Leiden  bevorsteht),  der  Epiphane  (Joh.  ii,  Kana).  Bekannt 
ist  die  Tatsache,  da0  Joh.  alle  gängigen  Prädikate  auf  Cluistus  vereint.  Damit  wird  der  drohenden 
Erweichung  des  Evangeliums  im  Sinne  eines  Bios  g;ewehrt. 
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THE  DIDAGHE’S  (QUOTATIONS  AND 
THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 

Ever  since  its  publication  by  Bryennios  in  1883  the  Didache  has  been  welcomed 
as  a  witness  to  our  gospels.  ‘  We  are  surprised  at  the  amount  of  testimony . . . 
that  it  bears  to  the  Canon’,  wrote  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  1885.^  Forty  years 
later  B.  H.  Streeter  hesitated  to  claim  it  as  a  witness  to  Luke,  but  insisted 
that  its  author  seemed  ‘  not  only  to  have  read  Matthew,  but  also,  like  Ignatius, 
to  refer  to  it  under  the  title  of  “The  Gospel’’  More  positively  still  in  1957 
Philip  Carrington  described  it  as  ‘an  appendix  to  Matthew,  to  which  [its] 
readers ...  are  explicitly  referred  no  less  than  four  times’.* 

The  unanimity  of  these  authorities  is  impressive,  but  the  opinion  they  hold 
begs  a  number  of  questions.  If  Matthew  was  the  gospel  the  Didachist  knew 
and  quoted,  why  should  he  so  often  support  Luke’s  readings  against  it?  Or 
if  he  is  a  witness  to  Luke  also,  why  should  he  support  Justin  Martyr  against 
the  text  of  both  synoptics?  For  he  does  this  too,  as  Dorn  Connolly  and 
J.  M.  Creed  have  noticed;  but  Connolly  does  not  claim,  nor  will  Creed  allow, 
his  dependence  on  Justin.*  Yet  again,  if  the  Didachist  were  merely  a  witness 
to  our  gospels,  why  should  he — as  he  does — put  forward  teachings  which 
sometimes  cannot  be  found  in  them  and  sometimes  actually  conflict  with 
them? 

Several  years  ago  now  these  questions  first  roused  my  interest  in  the 
Didache,  and  their  challenge  led  me  to  examine  its  citations  of  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord.  Out  of  my  examination  grew  the  convictions,  first,  that  the 
Didache  does  not  bear  witness  to  our  gospels,  but  quotes  directly  from  sources 
used  by  Luke  and  Matthew;  secondly,  that  Justin  possessed  the  same  sources, 
at  least  in  part;  thirdly,  that  the  Didache  may  sometimes  preserve  our  Lord’s 
sayings  in  a  more  authentic,  or,  at  least,  more  primitive,  form  than  that 
found  in  either  Luke  or  Matthew. 

The  evidence  for  these  assertions  emerges  from  the  series  of  excerpts  given 
below.  For  convenient  reference  each  set  of  excerpts  is  numbered  with  a 
Roman  numeral.  I  include  in  my  study  the  quotations  found  in  the  Did.  i.  2- 
iii.  1  ;  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later,  I  do  not  regard  this  section  as  an 
interpolation.  The  patristic  evidence  can  best  be  studied  with  a  Huck’s 
Synopsis  for  the  Gospel  parallels. 

*  77k«  January  1885. 

*  TTi*  Four  Gospels  (New  York,  1935),  p.  507. 

*  The  Early  Christian  Church  (Cambridge,  1957),  i,  500. 

*  J.TS.  (1937),  p.  369  and  1940,  p.  381. 
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(i) 

Did.  i.  2 

f)  pèv  dUv  086s  Tfjs  3«ofjs  toriv  aûnr  irpcarov  <5cyornY|a£is  t6v  ôeôv  t6v  iroii^CTOvrà  oe, 
Sevrrepov  t6v  ttXtio'Iov  aou  cbs  <76avn-6v. 

J(ustin)  M(artyr),  I  Apol.  xvi,  6 

xOpiov  TÔV  9e6v  oxju  irpooxvAn^ffEiS  Kod  aCrrc^  Movc^  XarpcCroEis  êÇ  öXt^s  Tf^  KopSios  aou 
Kod  èÇ  ÔXt|s  IoxCkïs  aou,  icùpiov  t6v  ôeôv  tôv  TTOii^aovrà  ae. 

Cf.  Matt.  xxii.  37-9,  Lukc  x.  27 

Luke  and  Matthew  had  two  different  versions  of  the  incident  here  referred  to — 
Mark’s  and  another. 

In  the  Other  they  found  our  Lord’s  questioner  called  a  vopiKÔs  and  they  both 
begin  by  preserving  this  word  against  Mark’s  els  twv  ypapMarécov — the  one  occasion, 
Streeter  notes,  on  which  vopiKÔs  occurs  in  Matthew.^  Matthew  then  switches  over 
to  Mark’s  version  and  makes  the  lawyer’s  question  ‘  Which  is  the  greatest  command¬ 
ment?’  But  not  so  Luke;  he  makes  the  question  ‘What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life?’  And  it  is  this  non-Marcan  question  which  finds  an  echo  in  the  Didache's 
opening  words. 

Once  past  the  question,  Luke  also  falls  in  line  with  Mark,  echoing  the  familiar 
words  of  Deut.  vi.  4-5.  But  now  Justin  flouts  both  the  gospels  and  Deuteronomy, 
with  his  omission  of  via/xi*!  and  Siovoia,  his  substitution  of  TrpooKuvi'iaEis  and 
Xarpeûaeiç  for  the  single  verb  dyornYioeis,  and  his  addition  of  the  phrase  Kupiov  t6v 
ôeôv  t6v  iroii’iaavrà  ae.  These  are  striking  deviations  on  Justin’s  part;*  but  the 
Didache  supports  him,  using  the  non-canonical  phrase  tôv  6e6v  tôv  TroiVjaotvrà  oe 
to  the  exclusion  of  most  of  the  words  found  in  the  gosp>els. 

The  Didachist  thus  agrees  with  Luke  against  Matthew  when  Luke  rejects 
and  Matthew  follows  Mark;  and  when  both  Luke  and  Matthew  fall  into  line  with 
Mark,  he  supports  Justin  against  all  three  of  them. 

So  this  very  first  passage  reveals  one  character  of  the  Didache  which  is  found 
throughout  the  document — an  unfailing  discrimination  against  any  material  Luke 
and  Matthew  drew  from  Mark. 

(Ü) 

Did.  i.  2 

irAvra  6è  ôaa  êôv  OeXViaijs  P?)  ylveofial  aoi  Kod  ou  ôXXcp  irolei. 

Cf  Matt.  vii.  12 

irdvra  oöv  ôaa  dv  ôéXqTe  Iva  ttoioSoiv  ùplv  ol  dvOpcorroi  oûreo  Kcd  Opels  froietTe 
OÛTOÎS. 

The  negative  version  of  the  Golden  Rule  given  here  inevitably  recalls  the 
ix>sitive  version  of  Matt,  vii,  and  has  been  connected  with  it,  but  it  is  so  different 
that  it  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  write  it  if  he  was  intending  to  quote  our  Gospel. 
More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  some  MSS.  add  these  words  to  the 
Apostolic  Decree  of  Acts  xv.  23-9. 

^  Four  Gospels,  p.  320. 

*  They  are  perhaps  made  the  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  in  Ttypho  xcm  he  cites  this  teaching 
in  a  form  very  close  to  Luke  x.  37. 
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(iü) 

Did.  i.  3 

6ÛXoyElT6  TOUS  KOTopoîiiévous  ùulv  Kod  irpoocOx^oBE  Cnrèp  tcôv  kyQp&v  OuoSv,  vna- 
'  teOete  5è  Cnrip  tüv  Sicokôvtcov  Opâ;. 

J.M.  I  Apol.  XV,  9 

eOxeoûe  vnrèp  tûv  ëxOpûv  ùii&v  Kod  (Scycrrram  tous  (JhooOvtqcs  ùmôs  Kod  eOAoyElTE  tous 
KOTopwMévous  ûpTv  Kod  e0x6o^  Cnrèp  twv  èmipeajàvTcov  ûpâs- 

Œ  Matt.  V.  44,  Luke  vi.  27 

Here,  in  [‘n‘poa]EÙXEo6E  vnrip  tûv  èxOpûv  ûpûv  occurs  a  second  agreement  of 
Justin  and  the  Didache  against  the  Gosp>els. 

The  phrase  cOAoyeTTE  tous  Korropcopévous  ûplv  is  another  example  of  the  writer’s 
habit  of  using  Lucan  phrases  when  he  is  covering  ground  common  to  both  Luke 
and  Matthew,  but  not  elsewhere. 

!  (iv) 

i  Did.  i.  3 

■1  -rrola  yàp  ^  dyonrSrE  toùs  àyonrûvTots  Opôs;  oCfxl  Kod  Ti  éôvt)  t6  oOtô 

TTOtoOoiv;  OtiEls  6è  dyonräre  toùs  ukjoûvtoç  ûpSs  Kod  oOx  êÇere  èxOpdv. 

J.M.  I  Apol.  XV,  9 

i  d  àyortrdTE  toùs  ày®^wvTas  ùpôcs,  t1  koovùv  ttoieîts;  xod  yàp  ol  irôpvoi  toOto 

iroioûoiv. 

;  Cf.  Matt.  V.  46,  Luke  vi.  32 

i  dyanrÔTE  toùs  uiooOvtocs  ùpôs  provides  a  third  agreement  of  Justin  and  the 

f  Didachist  against  the  New  Testament  (Excerpt  iii). 

1^  Two  more  agreements  with  Luke  against  Matthew  are  found  in  irolo  and 

the  first  occurrence  of  àyorîrSTE  in  Did.  i.  3. 

I  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  thing  in  this  passage  is  the  Didache' s  unique 

and  tactless  reading,  ràc  i6vT|.  Gentiles  were  numerous  in  the  churches  for  which 
Luke  and  Justin  wrote;  both  discreetly  avoid  using  them  as  a  bad  example  here; 
but  they  fail  to  agree  on  the  same  substitute.  Matthew  p>erhaps  felt  the  same 
objection  for  most  MSS.  of  v.  47  repeat  TEAûvm  ;  and  even  if  B,  D  and  Sinaiticus 
be  right  in  reading  idviicoi,  a  word  almost  peculiar  to  Matthew  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,^  they  still  fail  to  support  the  text  the  Didachist  seems  to  have  followed. 

Î  The  tactlessness  of  Tà  {6vr|,  surprising  in  a  document  with  no  anti-Gentile  bias, 

and  the  failure  of  any  two  other  texts  to  agree  on  a  substitute  both  suggest  that  the 
Didache's  reading  could  be  the  original  one. 

(V) 

Did.  i.  4 

lav  tIç  ooi  5cp  ^dmopa  ds  Trf|v  oioyàva,  orpévpov  oCrr$  xod  Tfjv  àAAqv,  xod 

Eoi]  TÉXEtOÇ. 

Cf.  Matt.  v.  39,  Luke  vi.  29 

The  Didache's  6^  is  a  clumsy  phrase;  ^diriopa  is  itself  bad  Greek,  a 

word  for  which  Liddell  and  Scott  give  but  three  references  and  which  occurs 


^  ^Murt  from  this  paiugc  it  occurs  again  in  Matt,  xviii.  17  where  again  it  is  associated  with 
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only  once  in  the  Septuagint.  Neither  gospel  supports  it,  and  both  achieve  a  shorter, 
stylistically  better  text,  just  as  they  do  when  they  revise  Mark.  Again,  as  in  their 
revisions  of  Mark,  so  here — their  texts  fail  to  agree;  but  Matthew,  verbally  the 

more  faithful  to  his  sources,  uses  a  phrase  very  close  to  the  Didache's  8cp  ^(irmapa. 
Once  again  then,  there  are  indications  that  the  Didache  may  preserve  a  more 
primitive  text. 

(vi) 

Did.  i.  4-5 

êàv  àyyopcOoT^  oé  Ttç  plXiov  ?v  Orrorye  urr’  oùroO  60o'  ààv  Âpr)  tis  tô  Ipdriov  aou 
oOt^  Kod  t6v  x>TCôva-  èàv  Xdßri  ns  àrrô  aoô  t6  aôv,  pVi  dirolTer  o06è  yàp  6ûvaaœ. 
TTOtvrl  oItoOvti  oe  5i6ou  Kod  pfi  dTrodTei. 

Cf.  Matt.  V.  40-2,  Luke  vi.  29-30 

On  these  sections  of  our  gospels  T.  W.  Manson  comments  ‘The  Lucan  form  of 
this  piece  of  teaching  app>ears  to  be  the  original.  In  Matthew  the  precepts  and 
examples  have  been  broken  up  and  re-arranged.... The  Lucan  version,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  strict  poetic  form,  showing  parallelism  and— on  retranslation  into 
Aramaic — rhythm  and  rhyme.’ ^ 

Here,  then,  the  Didache’s  agreements  with  Luke  against  Matthew  should  be 
specially  significant;  and  they  are  numerous.  The  Didache  puts  the  Ipdriov  and  the 
XiTWV  in  Luke’s,  not  Matthew’s  order.  Both  Luke  and  the  Didache  retain  the 
TTGnrri  in  the  instruction  to  give  to  those  who  ask;  Matthew  drops  it.  Both  omit 
the  would-be  borrower  here,  though  Luke  found  him  in  a  rather  different  context 
(Luke  vi.  35).  Matthew  has  no  equivalent  for  the  Didache’s  èàv  Xdßq  tis  ktX.  ;  but 
Luke’s  dnrd  toC  alpovros  preserves  the  same  sense  in  shorter  form. 

Further,  each  synoptic  avoids  the  clumsy  repetition  of  drrralTei  ;  and,  if  we  exclude 
Matthew’s  addition  of  the  borrower,  the  Didachist’s  is  the  longest  of  the  three 
versions.  The  g^reater  brevity  and  stylistic  improvements  of  the  synoptics  again 
recall  the  changes  they  made  in  the  text  of  Mark  when  he  was  their  source. 


Did.  i.  5 

poocàpios  Ô  5i5oùs  Korrà  Ti\v  évtoXi^v*  &6cpos  yàp  èorlv  oOal  Tcp  Aoußdvovr». 

Acts  XX.  35 

nvripoveOsiv  te  töv  Xôycov  toû  Kupiou  'IriaoO  àri  oùrôs  eItte’  poocàptôv  èon  pôXXov 
5i56voa  XopßävEiv. 

This  is  a  controversial  passage.  On  it  Dom  Connolly  writes  ‘  I  cannot  forget  that 
Hennas  is  used  in  Did.  i.  5  His  claim  is  based  both  on  some  similarity  of  phraseology 
and  a  belief  that  the  word  âvToXi*!  must  refer  to  the  ‘Mandates’  of  The  Shepherd. 

But  there  are  large  objections  to  Connolly’s  view. 

First,  it  will  be  rejected  by  all  scholars  who  doubt  if  the  Didache  can  be  later  than 
The  Shepherd',  and  their  authority  is  weighty. 

Secondly,  the  word  èvroXi*)  seems  unequal  to  the  very  sp>ecialized  load  Connolly 
lays  upK>n  it.  In  patristic  writing  it  much  too  conunonly  means  sayings  or  teachings 
of  Jesus,  for  example,  in  I  Clement  xiii.  3;  in  Igpiatius,  Ephesians,  ix.  2  and  the 
preface  to  Romans;  in  Polycarp,  Philippians  ii.  2  and  iv.  i  ;  in  II  Clement  iii.  4; 

*■  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  (London,  1954),  p.  50.  . 

•  J.T.S.  (1937)1  P-  379- 
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ix.  4;  and  xvü.  6.^  That  the  Didachist  employed  the  word  with  the  same  meaning 
is  evident  from  iv.  13.  Linguistically,  then,  the  more  natural  reference  here  is  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  preserved  in  Acts  xx.  35,  rather  than  to  Hernias. 

Thirdly,  the  argument  from  style  supports  the  linguistic  argument.  Whereas  the 
rather  prolix  discourse  in  The  Shepherd  could  easily  be  developed  out  of  this  passage 
of  the  Didache,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  anyone  using  Hermas  could  condense 
his  teaching  into  so  terse  and  natural  an  echo  of  Acts  xx.  35.  For  one  marks  that 
the  relative  positions  of  poocdpios  and  5i5o0s/6t56vai  are  identical  in  both  passages 
here  cited;  that  uoocàpios  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Didache  nor  anywhere  in 
Hermas’  second  mandate;  also  that  the  Didache  preserves,  but  Hermas  blunts, 
Acts’  antithesis  between  giving  and  receiving. 

Therefore  one  is  pressed  hard  toward  the  view  that  the  Didachist  had  before 
him  either  Acts  or  Luke’s  source.  But  the  Didache  has  no  other  point  of  contact 
with  Acts,  except  the  prohibition  on  eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  in  vi.  3  and  the 
negative  version  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Significantly,  however,  both  these  occur  in 
the  Apostolic  Decree  of  Acts  xv.  23-9  ;  and  Luke  vouches  for  this  document  having 
a  separate  circulation  long  before  he  himself  wrote. 

(viü) 

Did.  i.  5 

Kod  OÛK  éÇcXa^K76Toa  bœiOev,  dnro6^  tôv  loxorrov  Kofipönmiv. 

Cf.  Matt.  V.  26,  Luke  xii.  59 

Again,  each  synoptic  offers  a  stylistic  improvement. 

KoSpdvrq;,  common  to  the  Didache  and  Matthew,  is  a  Latinism,  for  which 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  only  reference  is  Matthew.  Luke’s  Actttôs  is  much  better,  a 
good  Greek  word  in  common  usage. 

Matthew’s  éebs  &v  is  better  Greek  than  péxpis  oO,  as  is  also  Luke’s  ècbç  o0,‘  but 
the  agreement  of  Luke  and  the  Didache  in  using  the  relative  is  interesting. 

The  Didache' s  use  of  this  passage  is  a  little  baffling.  Luke  and  Matthew  make  it 
the  summing  up  (and  a  very  worldly  one)  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  on  the  theme  ‘  agree 
with  thine  enemy  quickly’.  The  Didache  announces  it  as  the  penalty  for  accepting 
alms  without  need  ;  (and  Hermas,  whose  knowledge  of  our  Gosp>els  is  not  challenged, 
avoids  misusing  it  thus  in  his  version).  The  tendency  of  the  Didache  to  ignore  the 
context  in  which  we  know  its  quotations  is  noticeable  on  frequent  occasions. 

(ix) 

ZHd.  i.  6 

àXXà  Kod  iTEpl  toOtou  6è  elpriTon'  'ISpcoodrco  èÂEripooOvri  aou  eIs  xds 
M^xpis  yvC^,  Tfvt  5cj)S- 

This  wholesome  warning  against  thoughtless  and  indiscriminate  charity  is  an 
agraphon  familiar  from  Latin  writers  whose  citations  of  it  are  listed  in  J.  T.S.  vii, 
593ff.  and  vm,  iififf. 

It  is  not  here  expressly  attributed  to  Jesus,  but  the  Kai  links  it  to  previous 

^  And  in  the  N.T.  it  haa  this  meaning  in  John  xiv.  15,  x.  10;  in  I  John  ii.  4  and  Ui.  34;  and  in 
II  John  6.  It  i<  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  37. 

*  A  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  th*  Grotk  Now  Tostamont,  3rd  ed.  (New  York,  1919),  pp.  645  and 
643.  tdxp*t  and  the  genitive  appears  in  the  N.T.  only  fifteen  times  as  against  iebs  and  the  genitive’s 
ei^ty>six  occurrences. 
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sayings  that  are  unmistakably  those  of  Jesus;  and  the  introduction  is  no  more 
indefinite  than  the  words  that  introduced  the  earlier  sayings  of  our  Lord.  More¬ 
over,  no  one  uses  a  quotation  except  to  support  his  argument  with  the  weight  of 
an  acknowledged  authority. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  the  Didachist’s  having  found  this  quotation  in 
some  collection  of  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus. 

.  W 

Did.  ii.  1-3 

Asurépa  5è  évroXf^  Tfjs  6i6axf^S‘  où  çovsOoeis,  oO  moixeOoei;,  oO  -rroaSoçOopi^aEis,  oO 
iTopvEVKTEis,  oCr  KXév|Æts,  oO  porysOoEis,  oO  çappoKEOaEis,  oCr  çoveOoeis  xéKvov  év  çfiopç, 
o05è  yEwqôèv  àiroicTEveïç,  oùk  âiTiôuiii^cjEiç  xà  xoô  trXqalov  oOk  èinopK^TEiç,  oO 
vyEuSopapTUpi^OEIS,  oil  KOCKOXoyi'lOEIS,  oil  pVTIOlKOKI^aElS. 

Cf  Matt.  xix.  18,  Mark  x.  19,  Luke  xviii.  20 

This  catalog^ue  of  vices  has  been  connected  with  the  passage  in  Matthew  given 
here.  The  introductory  words  Beuxépa  âvToX/|,  ‘the  second  commandment’, 
suggest  rather  Exod.  xx.  1 3f.  In  among  the  obvious  expansion.  Murder,  Fornication, 
Theft,  and  False  Witness  retain  their  Old  Testament  order. 

The  alliance  of  Matthew  and  the  Didache  using  oO  and  the  future  against  Luke 
and  Mark  using  pf)  may  be  noted,  but  strengthens  the  probability  of  the  Didache 
going  back  to  the  Septuagint  whose  construction  is  the  same.  Though  the  writer’s 
wish  to  build  up  an  impressive  list  of  vices  seems  very  plain,  he  still  has  no  use  for 
Mark’s  contribution  of  <iTToaT6pi‘l<Ti]ç. 

(«) 

Did.  iii.  7 

I061  6è  TTpoùç,  éiteI  ol  irpoŒTç  KXripovopi'io’ouai  xfjv  yi\v. 

Cf  Matt.  V.  5 

The  agreement  between  the  two  authors  here  may  mean  very  little,  as  each 
seems  to  echo  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ps.  xxxii.  i  i-ol  6è  irpocets  KÂTipovopi*!- 
oouoiv  yi^iv. 

Their  differences  are  more  interesting,  especially  the  substitution  of  an  impera¬ 
tive  in  the  Didache  for  poatdpioi  in  Matthew.  This  inclines  to  the  Lucan  form  of  the 
beatitudes  which  ‘are  in  the  second  person  throughout’.^  More  similar  still, 
Luke  vi.  36  substitutes  an  imperative  for  the  beatitude  of  Matt.  v.  7,  ‘Blessed  are 
the  merciful’;  and  there  Justin  Martyr  supports  Luke’s  imperative,  but  with  a 
longer  text,*  as  does  I  Clement  xiii,  with  the  words  èXeoxe  Tva  âXeTjôqTE  which  recur 
in  Polycarp,  Phil,  n,  3. 

Here,  then,  the  Didache* s  imperative  form  suggests  a  variant  tradition.  But  if  the 
two  are  allied  the  stylistic  improvement  by  which  Matthew  avoids  the  clumsy 
repetition  •Trpocus...TrpaeTs  deserves  notice. 


f)  5è  ToO  fiovdxou  ô66ç  âoxiv  oOnr  Trpc&xov  Tràvxa  irovqpd  èoxi  xal  Korrdpos  peoti^* 
96V01,  poiXElcn,  ÉTnôuMlott,  TropveToi,  KXenrorf,  elBcoXoXaxpelca,  M«yETon,  çappootlon, 

‘  T.  W.  Maïuon,  Th*  Sayings  of  Jesus,  p.  47. 

*  Luke  vi.  36.  yivioOi  olrHpiJOMS  koScos  6  irorryip  (otAv  olirripiicov  ion.  J.M.  I  Apol.  xv,  13.  yivioSi 
Si  xpTIorol  Kod  oltcrippoMf  ko)  6  TToriip  Opfiv  xp^ioràt  ion  Koi  otirrippcw. 
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dcpirocyod,  vpeuSopaprupiai,  CnroKploEis,  SiirAoKopSia,  8oXôs,  CrtTEpriçavfa,  Kcocia, 
otOOàSEta,  irXeoveÇia,  orfoxpoXoyla,  jT|XoTVTria,  ôpao^irriç  Ovpos,  àXojovefa. 

Cf.  Matt.  XV.  19,  Mark  vii  21. 

SoDie  editors  have  seen  in  the  above  section  of  the  Didache  a  debt  to  our  Gospels. 
Rendel  Harris  found  another,  and  a  Jewish,  source,  for  which  he  made  a  strong 
case.  It  is,  however,  again  remarkable  that  a  Christian  author  bent  on  building 
up  a  comprehensive  list  of  iniquities  should  have  so  litde  use,  if  he  knew  them,  for 
the  contributions  of  Mark,  or  even  Matthew’s  ßXaa9T]pion. 

Did.  vii.  I,  with  which  the  reader  will  not  be  burdened,  belongs  here.  It 
gives  the  baptismal  formula  in  the  words  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  On  it  Streeter 
comments  ‘we  may  be  pretty  sure  that,  even  if  the  original  author  of  the 
Didache  had  written  something  different,  later  scribes  would  have  sub¬ 
stituted  the  orthodox  formula’.^ 

(xiü) 

Did.  VI.  I 

ôpa  tIs  os  ttXovi^ot]  (trrb  toOttiç  Tfjç  ô6oô  tîIç  SiSoxfjç. 

Matt.  xxiv.  4 

The  Didache' s  singular  for  Matthew’s  plural  is  a  common  variation;  ôpa  for 
ßX^TTETE  is  a  more  interesting  though  unimportant  difference.  What  is  more 
interesting  than  either  is,  once  more,  the  Didachist’s  ignoring  of  Matthew’s 
context.  The  gospel  uses  the  remark  as  a  private  warning  to  the  disciples  against 
deceivers  in  the  last  days  claiming  to  be  Christ;  chap,  xvi  of  the  Didache  has  a  very 
similar  passage  indeed  where  it  says  ‘in  the  last  days  false  prophets  and  deceivers 
shall  be  multiplied’;  and  there  one  would  expect  this  saying  to  be  found.  Instead 
it  is  used  here  as  a  general  warning  against  unorthodoxy.  Such  a  displacement 
would  not  be  very  likely  if  the  Didachist  knew  Matt,  xxiv  and  based  his  closing 
eschatological  chapter  upon  it. 

(xiv) 

Did.  viii.  I 

od  6è  vrjoTEToi  Opûv  forcoaov  prrà  twv  CnroKpiTwv.  vrioreOouai  yip  ÔEurépç 
aaßßörrcov  Kcd  irépirn]’  OpsTs  6è  vriOTECracrrE  TErpiSa  Kcd  iropaoKEu/lv. 

Cf.  Matt.  vi.  16 

On  Did.  viii.  i  Streeter  conunents,  ‘The  relation  of  this  passage  to  Matt.  vi. 
5-16,  is  clear.  It  is  an  interpretation  according  to  the  letter,  but  in  flagrant  discord 
with  the  spirit,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Such  interpretations  only  arise  where 
there  is  a  letter  to  misinterpret  and  would  compel  us  to  assume  that  the  words 
stood  in  some  recognised  official  document,  even  if  the  author  did  not  expressly 
quote  them  as  from  “his  (i.e.  the  Lord’s)  Gospel’”.* 

Discussion  of  Matt.  vi.  5-15,  which  deals  with  prayer,  may  be  left  to  our  next 
extract.  Here  one  may  observe  that  the  Didachist’s  interpretation  is  not  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  letter  of  Matt.  vi.  16-18  is  defied  as 
flagrandy  as  the  spirit.  The  Didachist  may  indeed  have  found  the  first  part  of 
Matthew’s  text  ‘in  some  recognized  official  document’;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  that  document  was  our  gospel  since  an  author  with  Matthew’s  interpretation 

*  Op.  cit  p.  508.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  508. 
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before  him  would  scarcely  venture  to  substitute  the  extraordinary  alternative 
found  here.  For  men  experienced  in  other  disciplines  than  theology,  such  as  law, 
diplomacy  and  war,  insist  that  the  written  letter  does  not  give  rise  to  misinter¬ 
pretation;  rather  it  is  the  surest  guarantee  against  misinterpretation.  The  natural 
presumption,  therefore,  is  that  the  Didachist  had  not  the  full  text  of  Matthew 
here.^ 

(xv) 

Did.  viii.  2 

pr|5è  irpooEOxEO^  (hs  ol  CnroxpiToi,  àXX*  hdÄEUOEV  ô  Kupiös  tv  EOoryyeXicp 
oniroO,  ourco  irpooEOxEo^e’  irdtTEp  fipcov  ô  êv  tc^  oOpocvc^,  àyiao6^Tco  tô  ôvopà  cou, 
éAôérco  paoiXelo  crou,  ycvriO/|Tco  t6  ôéXrmà  aou  <î)s  tv  oûpotv^  Kod  èiri  yi^‘  tôv 
dpTOV  fipôv  TÔV  tmoûmov  60s  ^IMÏv  oi^pcpov,  koI  Ä96S  fiplv  tViv  ôçeiAfjv  fjMÔv  tôs  Kod 
fipds  dçicpEv  Tols  ôçeiAércns  fipûv,  xcd  EiœvéyKriS  f|pâs  ds  iTEtpacrpôv,  àXXo  (bOacn 
#|pâs  drrô  toô  irovripoô-  ôn  oou  èonv  Sùvopis  xai  66Ça  els  toôs  od&vos. 

Cf.  Matt.  vi.  9-13,  Luke  xi.  2-4 

Four  things  merit  attention  here;  the  Didache's  agreement  with  Luke’s  d9(EpEv 
against  Matthew’s  d^^xapEv;  its  substitution  of  Iv  Téj^  oOpccvcp  for  the  plural  which 
is  twice  as  common  in  Matthew;  the  word  ôçEtXV^v  in  place  of  both  Matthew’s 
ôçEiX^MOTa  and  Luke’s  dpapTios;  and  the  doxology.  These  variants  do  not  falsify 
Streeter’s  observation  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  here  runs  ‘  practically  as  in  Matthew  ”  ;* 
but  neither  is  this  general  agreement  with  Matthew  at  all  impressive.  No  passage 
would  be  so  liable  to  assimilation  as  a  petition  so  inevitably  familiar  to  every 
copyist.  Indeed,  Streeter’s  own  first  example  of  assimilation  is  that  of  Luke’s  text 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer  to  Matthew’s  in  Byzantine  MSS.*  It  is,  therefore,  the  Didache's 
divergences  that  are  significant — especially  its  agreement  with  Luke;  and  the 
fact  that  its  doxology  has  no  support  anywhere  except  in  the  Sahidic  version  of 
Matthew — ^an  indication  that  the  assimilation  took  place  in  Egypt. 

Likewise,  a  writer  familiar  with  Matthew  might  be  expected  to  follow  his  order, 
dealing  first,  with  prayer  and  second  with  fasting.  The  Didachist  reverses  that 
order  {see  Excerpt  xiv). 

(xvi) 

Did.  ix.  5 

ElpriKEV  Ô  tcOpios'  pfi  6c5te  t6  dyjov  toïç  kuoI. 

Matt.  vii.  6 

ScûTE  TÔ  ôryiov  toIs  kuctI. 

Matthew  puts  this  saying  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  couples  it  with 
‘cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine’.  The  author  of  the  Didache  shows  his  disrespect 
for  context  by  making  it  a  prohibition  on  admitting  the  unbaptized  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Here,  then,  verbal  identity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  defiance  of 
Matthew’s  contexts  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  the  Didache. 

*  When  I  first  read  Streeter’s  arg^tunent  I  was  also  engaged  in  reading  F.  M.  Sir  William  Robertson's 
Fnm  Private  to  Field  Marshal  (London,  igai)  ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  clash  between  Streeter’s  view 
here  and  the  soldier’s  considered  opinion  (p.  1 16)  that  the  Boer  War  would  have  been  shortened  by 
two  years  if  only,  on  one  critical  occasion.  Lord  Roberts  had  given  French  a  written,  instead  of  a 
verbal,  order.  And  because  they  have  a  much  higher  price  to  pay  for  their  errors  than  theologians, 
soldiers  have  much  more  reason  to  study  the  cause  and  cure  of  misunderstandings. 

*  Four  Gospels,  p.  508.  *  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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(xvii) 

Did.  xi.  7 

Kod  Tràvra  irpoçf^Tnv  XaXoôvra  èv  ■nveOiiom  où  TreipàorrE  oû6è  SioxpivclTE'  irSaa  yàp 
àpopria  Ayd)/|a6Toa,  ocimi  5è  Apopria  oOk  Açeôi^orroa. 

Cf.  Matt.  xii.  31,  Mark  iii.  28,  Luke  xii.  10 

Here  Streeter  claimed  that  the  Didache's  agreement  with  Matthew  was  ‘un¬ 
usually  significant... because  the  wording  in  Matt.  (xii.  31  f.)  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  conflating  Mark  (iii.  28-9}  with  Q,  (Luke  xii.  10)  so  that  this  precise 
wording  is  individual  to  Matthew’  and,  adds  Manson,  ‘  the  original  Qform  of  the 
saying  is  that  of  Luke’.* 

On  laying  the  four  texts  side  by  side,  however,  one  notes  (a)  that  the  only 
Marcan  words  which  the  Didache  shares  with  Matthew — irvEupa  and  AçeÔT'iarron — 
are  those  it  also  shares  with  Luke,  the  follower  of  Q,,  (J>)  that  it  rejects  those  words 
shared  by  Mark  and  Matthew — pXaoç'niiia  and  Avdpcoiroi — which  Luke  also 
rejects;  (c)  that  the  non-Lucan  words  it  shares  with  Matthew — irAaa  Apapxia — 
were  not  provided  by  Mark.  But  Streeter  observes  that  when  Matthew  conflates 
Mark  and  Q,he  commonly  draws  ‘practically  every  word... from  one  or  other  of 
his  two  sources’.*  This  observation  points  to  irAaa  Apapxia  being  words  of  Q, 
which  Luke  has  omitted;  and,  at  the  least,  the  sureness  of  Didachist’s  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Matthew’s  Marcan  source  and  his  unerring  selection  of  non-Marcan 
material  are  very  striking. 

The  Didachist’s  interpretation,  however  odd  to  modem  minds,  was  a  natural 
one  in  a  church  where  the  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  God  (Acts  ii.  4, 
X.  45),  conferred  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  viii.  1 7,  xix.  6),  and  made  manifest 
in  sf>eaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying  (Acts  ii.  4,  xix.  6).  It  was  apparently  a 
widely  held  interpretation.  It  explains  Ignatius’s  claim  to  something  like  in¬ 
fallibility  when  he  sfxtke  to  the  Philadelphians  in  the  spirit  {PhUad.  vii.  i,  2);  also 
Justin  Martyr’s  description  of  the  third  element  in  the  Trinity  as  ‘the  prophetic 
spirit’  (I  Apol,  vi). 

(xviii) 

Did.  xii.  I 

ttAs  5è  Ô  èpxApevos  èv  ôvApom  Kupiou  Scxôi'itoî. 

Matt.  xxi.  9 

EÛXoyopèvos  ô  èpxApsvos  èv  ôvôpaxi  Kupiou. 

Too  brief  a  scrap  to  bear  much  evidence;  each  echoes  Ps.  cxviii.  26.  Again  a 
clash  of  context  is  discernible.  Matthew  makes  the  phrase  part  of  the  cheering 
of  the  crowds  that  accompanied  Jesus  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem;  the 
Didache  makes  it  a  command  to  be  hospitable  to  fellow  Christians  on  a  journey. 

(xbc) 

Did.  xiii.  12 

ttAs  5è  TTpoçi'iTnç  AXti6ivôs  ôèXtov  Kodfjoflai  irpös  ûpâç  AÇiAs  èon  xf^ç  xpoçiiç  oCrroû. 
dxToCrrciïs  5i6AokcxXos  AXtiôivAç  èoxiv  AÇios  xal  oOxôç  cJxnttp  ô  èpyécxris  xf^S  xpo9fiç 
oCrroô. 

*  Four  Go^uls,  p.  509.  *  Sayings  of  Jtsus,  p.  109.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  247. 
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Cf.  Matt.  X.  lo,  Luke  x.  7 

Streeter  points  to  this  scrap  as  a  passage  where  the  Didache  puts  words  identical 
with  Matthew’s  into  a  context  akin  to  Matthew’s.  But  Luke  also  puts  his  version 
of  this  saying  into  the  same  context  as  Matthew.  Here,  then,  where  both  evangelists 
vouch  for  a  particular  context  in  their  source,  that  context  is  resp>ected  by  the 
Didachist,  readily  as  he  flouts  contexts  on  other  occasions. 

Our  examination  of  the  Didache’s  quotations  now  comes  to  chap.  xvi. 
which  is  devoted  to  eschatological  teaching.  This  chapter  was  used  by 
Streeter  as  a  main  support  for  his  view  that  the  Didache  is  a  witness  to 
Matthew.  But  it  is  generally  held  that  Jesus’  teaching  on  this  subject  was  put 
into  writing  very  early,  and  indeed  that  the  ‘Little  Apocalypse’  of  Mark  xiii 
was  a  document  already  current  when  Mark  wrote  and  was  inserted  by  him 
much  as  he  found  it.  Streeter  holds  that  this  document  ‘  or  something  very 
like  it  was  known  to  Paul’  about  52  b.c.^  Manson  goes  even  further  and 
suggests  A.D.  40  as  the  date  of  its  composition.*  These  hypotheses  make 
apocalyptical  teaching  a  feeble  support  for  the  idea  that  the  Didachist  cited 
our  gospels,  for  they  provide  him  with  an  independent,  earlier  and  separately 
circulating  authority  on  which  to  draw.  In  fact,  however,  coincidences 
between  Did.  xvi  and  Mark  xiii  are  rather  strangely  scarce. 

In  general,  one  may  perhaps  describe  the  Didache’s  apocalyptic  teaching  as 
both  primitive  and  oddly  un-Jewish.  Like  I  and  II  Thessalonians,  it  contains 
no  hint  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  would  be  of  prime  interest  to 
the  Jew  and  the  appearance  of  which  in  our  gospels  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a  reinterpretation  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  made  in  the  light  of  the  events  of 
A.D.  70.  Other  notable  points  in  this  chapter  are  the  frequent  flimsiness  of 
its  apparent  verbal  agreements  with  the  New  Testament;  there  is  also  conflict 
in  sense  with  the  gospels  accompanied  by  agreement  in  sense,  but  not 
wording,  with  Paul — another  suggestion  of  earliness.  There  are  more  apparent 
coincidences  with  Justin  Martyr;  and  a  tendency  to  exaggerated  statement, 
or  at  least  to  more  forceful  statement  than  that  found  in  parallel  versions. 

.  (x*) 

Did.  XVI.  I 

ypriyopclTE  Crrrèp  iris  ^cof^s  Ou«v  o\  AOxvoi  Ou«v  pf)  (rßeaöi^TCOCTCxv  xod  od  ôaçOes 
ùpwv  pf)  èKXuéoflcooon;,  dAXà  yl\«j66  ërotpor  oO  yàp  otSaxE  Tf|v  d&pav,  èv  ij  ^  icùpios 
f|pcov  {pxETon. 

Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  42,  XXV.  13,  xxiv.  44,  Mark  xiii.  35,  Luke  xii.  35,  40 

For  once  the  Didachist’s  oO  yàp  oTSorre  ktX.  comes  close  to  Mark;  but  three 
widely  separated  texts  in  Matthew  and  one  in  Luke  postulate  a  variety  of  sources 
for  this  teaching,  and  the  Didache  is  also  very  close  to  the  second  of  Matthew’s 
alternatives. 

The  most  interesting  things  here,  however,  are  the  Didache’s  X^yvot  and 
ôoçOeç.  These  are  missing  altogether  from  Matthew  and  provide  the  only  example 

^  Four  Gosptls,  p.  493. 


•  Sayings  qf  Jisus,  p.  395. 
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of  the  Didachist  using  material  peculiar  to  Luke;  but  Streeter  and  Manson  concur 
in  ascribing  this  section  of  Luke  to  Q,. 

Here,  then,  Matthew  cannot  be  the  Didache's  source.  Instead  we  are  left  with 
three  alternatives:  {a)  to  attribute  these  words  to  oral  tradition;  {b)  to  credit  the 
Didachist  with  knowing  Luke;  (c)  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  Q,,  or  portions  of  Q. 

Of  these  three,  oral  tradition  can  hardly  explain  all  the  Didachist’s  other  agree¬ 
ments  with  Luke,  nor  is  it,  in  any  case,  a  very  promising  theory.^  And  whoever 
supfXMes  that  the  Didachist  knew  Luke  must  explain  why  he  found  that  author 
worth  quoting  only  when  he  reproduced  Q,  material. 


(xxi) 

Did.  xvi.  2 

où  yàp  cbçeX^Œt  OpSs  à  irâs  irioTECOs  Opcôv  èàv  pf)  èv  iox^rrcp  Koapcp 

TEXEl&ïWjTt. 

Bamabas  iv.  g 

iroXXà  5è  déXcov  ypà9eiv,  oOk  SiSdoxaXos,  dXX*  d>s  irpérrEt  dyonrûvn  àç*  Sxv 
^xopEv  pf)  éXXEimiv,  ypàçciv  äoiroOSaoa,  iTEpivfn^pa  Opûv.  5i6  irpooéxt^Mcv  £v  toIs 
écydrans  f)pépoas'  o06èv  c2>9cX/|aci  f|pâs  ô  irâts  irioTEco;  f|péôv,  âàv  pÿ)  vCv 

év  âv6pcp  Kcnpc^  Kod  toTs  péXAouoiv  OKOvSdXoïs,  (bs  irpéiTEi  viols  QtoG,  àvnorûpEv, 
Tva  pÿ|  oxfi  iropEiaSvoiv  ô  péXots. 


J.M.  Dial.  XLvn 

Ö  fipérepos  xOpios  'IrjooCs  Xpiorès  eIttev  Iv  ois  âv  Opâs  KonroXdßco,  Iv  ToOrrois  Kod 

Kpivû. 

The  above  passages  of  Bamabas  and  the  Didache  have  been  worked  hard  in 
various  attempts  to  show  dependence  one  way  or  the  other,  but  what  has  not  always 
been  noticed  is  Bamabas’  introductory  declaration  that  he  writes  as  one  ‘who 
wishes  to  leave  out  nothing  that  we  have’.  This  confession  of  plagiarism  expressly 
disclaims  originality  on  the  part  of  Bamabas,  and,  if  it  does  not  stamp  the  Didachist 
as  the  originator  of  the  p>assage,  it  at  least  establishes  the  existence  of  some  other 
source  which  each  writer  could  share. 

Justin  is  quoted  here  because  the  Didache's  oO  yàp  cb^cXi'ioEi  reads  like  an 
obviom  comment  on  the  saying  he  has  preserved.  Granted  the  Didachist’s  com¬ 
ment  may  seem  exaggerated;  but  that  is  in  keeping  with  this  writer’s  character. 
The  Didachist’s  context  also  agrees  well  with  that  of  Justin  who  speaks  of  final 
judgement;  the  balance  of  the  two  parts  of  his  sentence  recalls  Justin’s;  so  does 
its  terseness  and  its  use  of  the  second  person,  in  contrast  to  Bamabas’  rambling 
paraphrase  in  the  first  person. 


(xxii) 

Did.  xvi.  3 

Iv  yàp  Tods  loydrons  ^iplpous  TrXriôvvôyjaovTon  ol  vyeuBoTrpoçfirai  Kod  ol  çdopEl; 
Kod  OTpaç/jaovTon  xà  -n-pô^ara  dç  XOkovs  Kod  àyôrtrn  orpaç^aeroa  els  pïooç. 


*  Why  has  lo  much  strew  been  laid  on  the  idea  that  Jesus’  teaching  was  long  preserved  in  none 
but  oral  form?  If  Jewish  scholars  made  a  fetish  of  burdening  their  memories  in  preference  to  using 
paper  and  ink,  Gentiles  did  not.  Besides,  we  have  Papias’  assurance  that  one  of  Jesus’  own  immediate 
followers  committed  his  teaching  to  paper;  Luke’s  assurance  that  ‘many’  undertook  to  write  down 
what  eyewitnesses  told  of  Jesus;  also  Paul’s  urgent  and  signihcsmt  demand  for  ‘the  books,  especially 
the  parchments’  which  he  had  left  in  the  house  of  Carpus  at  Troas.  Surely  the  oral  tradition  idea  is 
overdone. 
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J,M.  I  Apol.  XVI 

iToXXoi  yàp  £irl  ôvoparf  pou,  SÇcoOev  £v6c6upévoi  Sépuora  irpoß^rrcov 

pcv,  £ao>6EV  5è  ôvtes  XOkoi  âpirocyES* 

Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  11-13,  24,  vii.  15;  Mark  xiii.  22 

Printing  Did.  xvi  in  English,  Streeter  italicized  ‘false  prophets’,  ‘multiplied’ 
and  ‘love’  to  show  that  these  words  occurred  in  Matt,  xxiv,  and  hence  to  argue 
the  ‘obvious’  dependence  of  the  Didache  on  our  gospel.  But  his  italics  are  un¬ 
convincing. 

Matthew’s  triple  reference  to  false  prophets  suggests  their  occurrence  in  several 
sources.  Of  these  Mark  xiii.  22  was  conspicuously  one  ;  but  the  Didachist  has  shown 
his  usual  discrimination  against  material  which  Matthew  drew  from  Mark,  and  his 
version  comes  nearest  to  Matt.  xxiv.  1 1-12.  Yet  even  here  he  displays  a  conflict  of 
sense.  In  Matthew  it  is  lawlessness  which  is  multiplied;  in  the  Didache,  false 
prophets.  The  closest  parallel  between  them  is  therefore  the  deterioration  of  love; 
but  here  too  they  diverge,  for  the  Didachist’s  version  is  exaggerated,  or,  at  least, 
much  more  forcefully  expressed. 

It  is  odd  to  find  here,  in  the  sheep  and  the  wolves,  an  apparent  reference  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  these  animals  occur  in  a  context  which  is  hardly 
eschatological.  But  Justin  may  resolve  the  difficulty.  He  knew  two  versions  of  this 
saying,  both  Matt.  vii.  15,  and  the  longer  one  here  given;  and  he  quotes  both  side 
by  side  in  Trypho  xxxv.  In  his  first  Apology  he  uses  the  longer  saying  again  and 
there  group»  it  with  material  mainly  from  Q,  to  form  a  sharp  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgement.^  While  one  cannot  assert  that  this  is  necessarily  the  context  in  which 
Justin  found  the  longer  saying,  it  is  still  a  context  significantly  similar  to  the 
Didachist’s  reference  here. 

(xxiii) 

Did.  xvi.  4 

owÇovoOoTis  yàp  Tfjs  àvoplos  pioi'iaouoiv  àXXi^Xouç  Kcd  SicoÇouoi  Kod  iropaScboov/cn. 
Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  10,  Mark  xiii.  12 

Here,  where  Mark,  Matthew  and  the  Didache  cover  somewhat  similar  ground, 
the  gulf  between  the  Didache  and  Mark  is  conspicuous,  but  Matthew  and  the 
Didache  are  closely  similar. 

An  interesting  difference  between  Matthew  and  the  Didache  occurs  in  the 
latter’s  apparent  addition  of  StcôÇouoi  to  the  Mto^aouaiv  and  TrapaScboouai  it  shares 
with  Matthew.  Its  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  other  occasions,  where  the 
Didache  appiears  to  add  to  Matthew,  Luke  shows  that  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  omitter  of  the  Didache' s  material  (Excerpts  vi  and  xx).' 

Streeter  holds  that  dvopia  in  this  passage  is  a  borrowing  from  Matt.  xxiv.  12; 
but  the  word  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  Matthew’s  private  propierty  in  this  sort  of 
context,  as  it  occurs  in  a  well-supported  reading  to  II  Thess.  ii.  3. 

(xxiv) 

Did.  xvi.  4 

Koi  xdTE  fov/jorron  6  KOopoTrXavfjs  d)s  vdôs  Oeoö  Kod  iroii^iofi  ox|M«Ta  Kod  xépocxa  xod 
yfj  TrapaSoô/iacxm  clç  oCrroö  Kod  ■nrou‘|oei  àOépixa,  d  oOSérroxE  yéyovEV  éÇ 

odcdvoç. 

'  The  texts  Justin  uses  are:  Luke  vi.  46KMatt.  xxi.  7;  a  variant  of  Luke  vi.  iS^Matt.  x.  40; 
Luke  xiii.  a6-B» Matt.  vii.  99-3:  a  variant  on  Matt.  xiii.  49-3;  the  saying  on  wolves  quoted  here; 
and  Luke  vi.  44«BMatt.  vii.  17-19. 
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J.M.  Trypho,  cx 

/)  6è  Seurépa,  év  ■Ç  Mcrà  6ôÇtis  <5nrô  töv  oûpavcôv  TrapéoToa,  ôrotv  Kod  ô  Tfjç  dnro- 
oràoKoç  âvOpcoTTos.  ô  Kod  ds  t6v  ôyiorov  ëÇoXXa  XaXcov,  èirl  rf^s  ôvoMa 
dç  fiMÔs  Toùs  xpioTiovoOs. 

Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  xxiv.  24  and  Mark  xiii.  22,  II  Thess.  ii.  9 

Here  Streeter  points  to  Kod  t6te  çovV^otron  as  a  borrowing  by  the  Didachist  from 
Matthew,  but  he  refrains  from  identifying  the  world-deceiver  with  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  The  most  striking  thing  about  this  passage  is  surely  not  this  modest 
verbal  agreement,  but  the  fashion  in  which  the  Didache  swings  right  away  from  the 
gospels  to  agree  in  sense,  but  not  wording,  with  Paul  and  Justin.  Where  Mark  and 
Matthew  ascribe  their  ‘signs  and  wonders’  to  a  numerous  company  of  false 
prophets  and  sham-Christs,  the  Didachist  ascribes  his  to  a  single  world-deceiver — 
just  as  Paul  ascribes  his  to  Satan,  for  whose  name  ‘world-deceiver’  is  a  very  natural 
equivalent.  Likewise  Paul’s  év  irdoi]  Suvàuei  and  the  Didachist’s  yf)  irapaSo- 
d^orron  ktX.  carry  a  kindred  sense.  Similarly,  the  lawless  acts  against  the  Christians 
performed  by  Justin’s  man  of  apostasy  offer  a  parallel  (even  if  less  forcefully  put) 
to  the  unprecedented  iniquities  of  the  Didachist’s  world-deceiver. 

This  passage  then  seems  to  embody  very  early  teaching,  yet  not  to  depend  on  the 
gospels  for  it.  But  one  still  observes  that  the  point  of  contact  which  Streeter  found 
in  Koi  t6te  çonn^oETon  is  another  phrase  which  Matthew  does  not  owe  to  Mark; 
and  also  that  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  verbal  coincidence  between  the  Didache 
and  Thessalonians. 

(xxv) 

Did.  xvi.  4 

(Ô  KOOtioirXovf^s)  TTOM^OEi  àdéMiTQ  &  oûSéTTOTe  yéyovev  éÇ  ociûvoç. 

Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  Mark  xiii.  19 

Here  any  apparent  debt  to  Matthew  on  the  Didache's  part  is  as  likely  to  be  a  joint 
borrowing  from  Dan.  xii.  i,  and  is  limited  to  the  word  yéyovEv.  There  is  a  conflict 
of  sense  too,  for,  as  noted,  the  Didache  makes  the  disasters  the  px>sitive  act  of  a 
world-deceiver;  the  gospels  do  not.  The  real  interest  of  these  passages  is  rather  the 
way  in  which  Matthew  again  has  least  coincidence  with  the  Didache  when  he  is 
most  in  debt  to  Mark. 


(xxvi) 

Did.  xvi.  6 

Kod  TÖTE  çovi'iaETcn  Tà  oriMEla  Tfjç  dXqOEios'  irpcoTov  ormETov  éioTFTàaEcos  év  oOpoev^, 
Ehxx  otimeIov  çcavfjs  oAXinyyoç  Kod  t6  xpiTov  dvdoroois  vExpeov. 

Ibid.  8 

t6te  ékperaa  ô  KÔopos  t6v  icOpiov  épyduEvov  érréeveo  tûv  veçeXûv  toC  oOpovoO. 

Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  30-1,  Mark  xiii.  27,  I  Thess.  iv.  16 

It  would  perhap»  be  wrong  to  regard  the  Didache's  ohpeTov  étarErdoEcos  as  a  great 
deviation  from  Matthew’s  sig;n  of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  the  moment  Matthew  follows 
Mark’s  gathering  of  the  elect  from  the  four  winds,  he  and  the  Didachist  part 
company.  Instead  the  Didache's  dvdoraot;  vExpeov  is  close  to  Paul.  The  agreement 
oi  Matthew  and  the  Didache  in  épyôpEvov  érrl  tûv  ve^eX&v  xtX.  could  as  well 
indicate  a  joint  borrowing  from  Dan.  vii.  13  as  the  dependence  of  the  Didache  on 
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Matthew.  Likewise  no  argument  can  be  built  on  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  as  that 
is  a  contribution  from  Isa.  xxvii.  13. 

In  spite  of  their  similarity  here,  there  is  also  wide  deviation  between  the  Didache 
and  I  Thessalonians — notably  in  the  chronology  of  the  resurrection,  which  in  the 
Didache  precedes  and  in  the  Thessalonians  follows  the  second  coming;  also  in  the 
Didachist’s  addition  of  the  oripelov  èKTreràaecos. 

This  concludes  our  excerpts  of  similar  passages  and  it  is  now  time  to  review 
the  evidence  assembled. 

First,  then,  it  will  be  recalled  that  nine-tenths  of  Mark’s  gospel  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  Matthew.  But  the  Didache  shares  common  material  with  Mark 
only  on  occasions  when  Luke  and  Matthew  found  that  material  both  in  Mark 
and  in  some  other  source  as  well  ;  and  then  the  Didache  consistently  reflects 
the  non-Marcan  source.  It  is  surely  inconceivable  that  a  writer,  quoting  from 
the  conflated  text  of  our  Matthew,  could  reject  its  Marcan  elements  and 
select  the  non-Marcan  so  unerringly  as  the  author  of  the  Didache  does 
(Excerpts  i,  x,  xii,  xvii  and  xxii-xxvi  inclusive). 

Second,  the  evidence  of  context  points  strongly  against  the  Didache’s 
dependence  on  our  gospels.  For  it  is  scarcely  less  hard  to  believe  that  an 
author,  who  knew  and  respected  our  Matthew,  could  show  such  repeated 
contempt  for  that  evangelist’s  contexts.  In  one  case,  indeed,  Streeter  noted 
that  the  Didache  does  use  words  identical  with  Matthew’s  in  a  context 
identical  with  Matthew’s  (Excerpt  xix).  But,  significantly,  this  happened  on 
an  occasion  when  Luke  bore  witness  to  the  very  same  context  in  the  source 
he  shared  with  Matthew.  Elsewhere  the  Didachist  frequently  provides  no 
special  context.  When  he  does,  it  is  almost  normal  for  him  to  defy  Matthew’s 
contexts.  He  does  so  conspicuously  in  Excerpts  viii,  xiii,  xiv,  xvi,  xvii  and 
perhaps  xxii  ;  but  on  only  one  of  these  occasions — Excerpt  viii — does  Luke 
support  Matthew  against  him.  On  the  other  hand  Justin  gives  some  support 
to  the  Didachist  in  his  rejection  of  Matthew’s  context  in  Excerpt  xxii  and 
does  so  with  a  text  absent  from  our  New  Testament. 

Third,  the  manner  in  which  Lucan  material  occurs  in  the  Didache  is 
striking.  Outside  xvi.  i  (Excerpt  xx)  the  Didache  has  no  exclusively  Lucan 
subject  matter;  even  there  Luke  was  using  Qmaterial.  No  sound  case  for  the 
Didachist’s  knowing  Luke,  as  distinct  from  Q,,  can  therefore  be  made.  But 
when  covering  Q  material  he  frequently  introduces  detail  found  in  Luke 
alone  or  agrees  with  Luke  against  Matthew  in  wording  or  arrangement 
(Excerpts  iii,  iv,  vi,  viii,  xv,  xx).  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  Didachist’s 
apparent  ignorance  of  Luke,  these  agreements  with  Luke  against  Matthew 
seem  consistent  only  with  the  explanation  that  the  writer  drew  his  material, 
not  from  our  evangelists,  but  from  their  common  source.  At  the  same  time 
the  fact  that  Matthew  is  normally  more  faithful  to  the  wording  of  his  source 
than  Luke  makes  it  natural  that  the  Didache’s  text  should  coincide  with  Luke 
less  often  than  with  Matthew. 
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Fourth,  this  explanation  finds  further  support  in  a  comparison  of  the 
common  material  as  it  appears  in  our  gospels  and  in  the  Didache,  from  which 
our  gospels  oflen  differ  just  as  they  differ  from  Mark.  Here  too  their  versions 
repeatedly  show  condensation  or  stylistic  improvement,  for  example  Excerpts 
iv,  V,  vi,  viii,  and  xiii;  Excerpts  xi  and  xxiii  may  also  be  relevant.  This  fact 
suggests  that  on  these  occasions  the  Didache  may,  like  Mark,  preserve  a  text 
of  our  Lord’s  teaching  more  primitive  than  the  text  of  our  Luke  and  Matthew. 
Confirmation  of  that  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  occasions  when 
our  gospels  fail  to  agree  in  the  alternatives  they  substitute  (Excerpts  iv,  v 
and  viii). 

Fifth,  to  the  foregoing  points  must  be  added  the  number  of  the  Didachist’s 
references  to  teachings  which  our  gospels  do  not  contain — namely,  the 
references  in  Excerpt  vii  to  a  saying  known  to  us  only  from  Acts  xx.  35;  in 
Excerpt  ix  to  another  agraphon;  also  in  Excerpts  xxi  and  xxii  possible 
references  to  sayings  preserved  only  by  Justin  Martyr.  Likewise,  the  Dida¬ 
chist’s  source  contained  apocalyptic  teaching  rejected  by  our  gospels,  but 
akin  to  that  preserved  by  Paul  and  Justin. 

Sixth,  in  the  writer’s  view  the  Didachist’s  source  also  contained  eucharistie 
teaching  widely  variant  from  Mark,  Matthew  and  I  Cor.  xi.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  urged  that  Did.  ix-x  does  not  describe  the  Eucharist  at  all,  but 
the  Agape.  But  that  view  rests  partly  on  a  precarious  dating  for  the  fission  of 
one  Christian  sacramental  meal  into  two;  and  pardy  on  the  assumption,  here 
rejected,  that  the  Didachist  undoubtedly  ‘knows  and  quotes  the  gospel  of 
Matt.’^  That  view  has  further  the  great  weakness  that  it  requires  its  holders 
to  overlook  the  New  Testament’s  evidence  for  the  currency  of  just  such  a 
eucharistie  teaching  as  the  Did.  ix-x  preserves — namely,  the  priority  of  the 
Cup  foimd  in  Luke  xxii.  18;  the  priority  also,  if  inconsistently,  given  the  Cup 
by  Paul  in  I  Cor.  x.  16;  likewise  Paul’s  not  very  distant  paraphrase  in  I  Cor. 
X.  17  of  the  Didache’s  prayer  over  the  bread;  and  the  echo  of  the  prayer 
of  the  Vine  of  David  which  is  developed  in  John  xv.  1-6.  The  Didache’s 
eucharistie  teaching,  then,  however  incredible  in  an  author  dependent  on 

*  So  Gregory  Dix,  whose  statement  of  the  case  here  rejected  is  made  on  pp.  90-a  in  his  Shap€  of 
th*  Liturgy  (Westminster,  1947).  I  cannot  follow  Dix  in  dating  the  separation  of  the  Eucharist  and 
Agape  at  a.d.  115  {ibid.  p.  99)  because  I  find  no  antithesis  between  sOxopiorla  and  dyonni  in 
Smym.  viii,  where  Ignatius  is  supposed  to  distinguish  between  them.  To  me,  as  to  Kirsopp  Lake, 
‘t^  context  suggests  that  [d>’an^]  is  a  synonym  for  the  Eucharist’  {Apostolic  Fathtrs,  Loeb  ed.  i, 
p.  261  n).  That  suggestion  has  also  the  merit  of  making  Ignatius’  use  of  dyoenVi  in  Smym.  viii  conform 
to  his  use  of  it  in  Rom.  vii.  3.  Nor  can  I  follow  Dix  when  he  argues,  in  effect  {op.  eit.  p.  91),  that  the 
single  verb  sCryapianiv  means  ‘hold  one  kind  of  sacramental  meal — ^an  Agape*  in  Did.  ix-x,  and 
‘bold  another  kind  of  sacrantental  meal — a  Eucharist’  in  Did.  xiv.  An  author  who,  without  any 
fuller  description,  used  identical  language  for  different  things  in  this  fashion  would  write  for  the 
confusion,  not  the  instruction,  of  his  readers.  But  the  Didachist  is  rather  good  at  giving  instruction. 
In  Did.  vii  and  viii  his  directions  on  Baptism  and  Prayer  are  clear  and  lucid  enough.  In  Did.  ix  his 
teaching  on  Asui  to  hold  a  Eucharist  follows  these  in  a  perfectly  logical  order  up  to  x.  7  where  the 
mention  of  prophets  sends  him  off  on  a  digression.  But,  after  finishing  the  prophets  at  xiii.  7,  he  then 
returns  to  the  Eucharist  in  xiv  with  instructions  on  w/ttn  to  hold  this  service.  The  interrupted  earlier 
teaudiing  is  thus  completed  without  any  real  antithesis  or  any  more  serious  break  in  the  writer’s 
thinking  than  commonly  occurs  in  sermons. 
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Matthew,  is  such  as  should  cause  little  surprise  in  an  early  Christian  writer 
ignorant  of  Matthew  and  I  Cor.  xi. 

Seventh,  it  seems  necessary  to  sever  the  link  that  is  supposed  to  bind  the 
Didache  and  Matthew  to  the  same  place  of  origin,  namely,  Syria.  The  grounds 
for  this  view  are  the  beliefs  that  the  Didache  quotes  the  Antiochene  gospel  of 
Matthew  and  that  a  document  which  refers  to  mountains  {Did.  ix.  4)  could 
not  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  But,  whatever  the  final  verdict  on  the  first 
of  these  arguments,  the  second  is  a  notably  frail  one.^  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
astonishing  that  a  document  professedly  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  should  be 
so  extraordinarily  independent  of  Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the 
Didache  is.  This  of  itself  seems  enough  to  rule  out  Syria  in  whose  capital  Paul 
had  taught  and  where  Ignatius  possessed  an  almost  complete  collection  of  his 
epistles.  Rather  it  is  necessary  to  seek  a  place  of  origin  which  Paul’s  teaching 
had  not  reached,  and  that  does  suggest  Egypt.  In  Egypt,  too,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  Didache' s  text  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  assimilated  to  the  Greek  that 
lies  behind  the  Sahidic  version.  In  Egypt,  again,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
certainly,  and  Origen,  possibly,  refer  to  the  Didache  as  ‘scripture’.  Egypt, 
then,  stands  as  the  Didache' s  likeliest  place  of  origin. 

When  these  points  are  taken  all  together,  the  case  for  the  Didache  being  a 
witness  to  some  source,  or  sources,  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  more  primitive  than 
the  synoptic  gospels  appears  very  strong  indeed.  There  remains,  however,  the 
argument  of  B.  H.  Streeter  who  held  that  the  Didachist  ‘seems  not  only  to 
have  read  Matthew,  but  also,  like  Ignatius,  to  refer  to  it  as  the  gospel’. 

Streeter  began  his  argument  by  rejecting  Did.  i.  2-iii.  i  as  an  interpolation. 
This  excision  had  the  support  of  two  MSS.  of  partial  Latin  versions  and 
eliminated  a  number  of  inconvenient  texts.  But  the  foregoing  examination  of 
the  Didache's  quotations  surely  makes  Streeter’s  case  hard  to  defend.  Both 
before  and  within  the  disputed  section  we  have  seen  agreement  with  Justin 
Martyr  against  the  gospels;  apparent  coincidence  with  Justin  occurs  after 
it  too.  Agreement  with  Luke  against  Matthew  is  also  found  both  within  and 
without  the  supposed  interpolation.  The  character  of  the  Didache's  quotations 
is  thus  consistent  all  through.  That  consistency  argues  homogeneity  and 
upholds  the  view  that  redactions  of  the  Didache  which  lack  i.  2-iii.  i  are 
mutilated  rather  than  the  view  that  Bryennios’  MS.  was  interpolated. 

Second,  Streeter  held  that  Matthew  was  quoted  in  Did.  viii.  i  fif.,  xi.  7, 
xiii.  I  and  repeatedly  in  xvi.  These  passages  have  been  discussed  already  and 
need  no  further  attention. 

Third,  Streeter  believed  he  found  references  to  Matthew  in  three  other 
places.  One  is  Did.  xi.  3-4 — ‘And  concerning  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  act 

*  A  similar  reasoning  would  pounce  on  the  word  ' Maranatha*  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  aa  as  evidence  that 
this  epistle  was  written  in  Palestine,  on  the  ground  that  Aramaic  was  not  spoken  in  Ephesus.  But 
no  one  who  has  heard  the  Psalm  *  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills*  said  or  sung  in  the  East 
Anglian  fens  or  on  the  Canadian  prairie  can  regard  the  language  of  worship  as  necessarily  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  local  scenery. 
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thus  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel.  Let  every  apostle  when  he 
cometh  to  you  be  received  as  the  Lord.’  Here  Streeter  saw  a  reference  to 
Matt.  X.  40 — ‘He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  etc.*  But  the  reference 
could  equally  well  be  to  the  source  Matthew  shared  with  Luke  x.  16.  Next, 
Streeter  regarded  Did.  xiv.  2  as  a  reference  to  Matt.  v.  24.  There  is  kinship  in 
thought  between  these  passages,  but  their  wording  seems  too  far  asunder  to 
support  a  claim  of  dependence.  Agzdn  in  Did.  xv.  3  Streeter  claimed  a 
reference  to  Matt,  xviii.  But  once  more  Luke  xvii.  3-4  opens  the  possibility 
of  reference  to  the  common  source  to  which  other  quotations  have  been 
traced.  These  instances,  then,  do  little  to  support  Streeter’s  contention. 

Lastly,  Streeter,  and  seemingly  Carrington,  laid  much  weight  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  eOoyyéXiov  in  the  Didache.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Streeter  conceded,  eOoyyéXiov  ‘is  always  used  in  its  original  sense  of  the  good 
news  of  the  Christian  message’  (p.  497).  But  Jewish  books  took  their  titles 
from  their  opening  words.  Therefore,  argued  Streeter,  on  the  publication  of 
Mark,  with  its  opening  dpx^  tow  cOoryyeXlou  the  word  became  ‘  the  technical 
term  for  biography  of  Christ’  (p.  497)  ;  and  further,  it  acquired  this  meaning 
‘at  once  from  the  earliest  time’  (p.  506).  But  it  is  inherently  improbable  that 
any  word  should  so  speedily  acquire  a  new  and  exclusive  meaning;  nor,  in 
fact,  did  cOoyyéXiov  do  so.  Significantly,  it  is  not  found  in  the  famous  frag¬ 
ment  in  which  Papias  refers  to  Mark’s  biography  of  Christ.  In  Rome  Justin 
did  employ  the  word  for  our  gospels — at  least  twice  ;  but  if  he  had  a  ‘  technical 
term  for  a  biography  of  Christ’,  it  was  ‘the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles’,  or 
simply  ‘the  Memoirs’,  terms  which  he  uses  far  oftener.  In  Rome,  too, 
I  Clement’s  eCnyyyEXto^CTOv  (xlii.  i)  points  to  the  older  meaning  of  the  word 
surviving  to  the  end  of  the  first  century;  and  Polycarp’s  ol  eOoyyeXicrduevoi 
f|u5s  àrrooTÔXoi  (vi.  3)  carries  it  into  the  second  century  in  Asia. 

So  one  cannot  accept  the  Didachist’s  eOoyyéXiov  as  necessarily  a  ‘  biography 
of  Christ’,  still  less  as  an  explicit  reference  to  any  one  particular  biography. 
What,  then,  was  it?  The  writer  gives  a  variety  of  hints.  In  iv.  13  he  bids  his 
readers  not  to  ‘forsake  the  Lord’s  commandments’ — èvroXàs  Kuplou;  with 
kindred  language  in  viii.  2  he  requires  them  to  pray  ‘  as  the  Lord  commanded 
in  his  gospel’ — œs  èicéXEUosv  ô  Kupioç  èv  Tcp  eCroyyeXlco  oOtoô;  in  xi.  3  he 
refers  to  ‘the  ordinance  of  the  gospel’ — t6  Soypa  toö  sOoyyEXlou  (recalling 
Ignatius’  direction  to  the  Magnesians  to  be  confirmed  èv  toïs  Sdypamv  toö 
Kuplou — xiii.  i);  in  xv.  3-4  the  EÔoyyéXiov  is  a  source  of  instructions  on 
mutual  reproof,  on  prayer  and  on  the  giving  of  alms.  Not  one  of  these  references 
gives  a  hint  of  biographical  detail  ;  all  refer  to  teaching.  In  short,  they  suggest 
a  collection  of  sayings. 

Finally,  then,  what  was  the  content  of  this  collection  of  sayings?  Obviously 
it  included  some  M  material.  But  the  Didache  is  free  from  the  rabbinic  and 
anti-Pauline  bias  found  in  so  much  of  the  teaching  peculiar  to  Matthew.  In 
M  material,  too,  the  writer’s  verbal  agreements  with  our  gospel  are  most 
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sketchy  and  its  contexts  most  blatantly  defied.  It  seems  likely,  then,  that 
much  of  the  material  shared  by  the  Didache  and  Matthew  reached  their  authors 
through  different  channels.  But  this  is  surely  not  the  case  with  material  from 
Q,  which  Streeter  himself  was  prepared  to  believe  could  have  influenced  the 
Didache.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  our  writer  had  known  Q,  there  would  be 
more  agreements  between  his  apocalyptic  teaching  and  Luke’s  gospel.  But 
again  there  is  no  final  certainty  as  to  the  nature  and  content  of  Q.  Dr  W. 
Bussman  has  argued  that  it  was  not  one  source  but  two;  T.  W.  Manson 
dissents  from  his  case,^  but  at  least  concedes  that  Luke  and  Matthew  some¬ 
times  quote  different  Greek  versions  of  the  same  Aramaic  original.*  It  may 
then  be  significant  that  the  girded  loins  and  lighted  lamps  of  Did.  xvi  recall 
Luke  xii.  35;  that  this  is  a  pK)rtion  of  Q.of  which  Bussman  would  make  a 
separate  document  designated  T  ;  and  that  he  would  place  in  another  docu¬ 
ment,  designated  R,  Q’s  apocalyptic  teaching  of  Luke  xvii.  22-37,  of  which 
the  Didache  has  no  echo.®  Further,  it  is  in  Q  sections  that  the  Didachist  shows 
most  respect  for  our  gospels’  contexts;  there  too  his  verbal  agreements  are 
most  striking;  and  yet  again  it  is  in  Q  sections  that  the  Didache’s  version  is 
sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  clumsier  than  the  texts  of  those  familiar 
abbreviators  and  improvers  of  style,  Luke  and  Matthew;  and  his  agreements 
with  Luke  are  specially  close  in  sections  where  Q  is  best  preserved  by  Luke 
(Excerpts  vi,  xvii,  xx).  The  Didache’s  agreements  with  Justin  also  seem  signi¬ 
ficant  here.  For  that  Justin  ‘did  make  use  of  some  extracanonical  book  or 
books’  was  conceded  by  Dr  Sanday  before  ever  Qwas  diagnosed;*  after  its 
diagnosis  F.  C.  Burkitt  observed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  examples  of  Christ’s 
ethical  teaching  given  by  Justin  in  his  First  Apologia  were  drawn  from  Q;®  and 
Manson  adds  another  noteworthy  contribution.  Finding  the  parallelism  of 
Luke  X.  16  defective,  he  proposes  to  amend  it  by  adding  the  sentence  ‘And 
he  that  heareth  me,  heareth  him  that  sent  me’.*  But  twice  over  Justin  quotes 
our  Lord  as  actually  saying  these  very  words  which  Manson  finds  it  necessary 
to  invent.’  And  how  could  Justin  supply  precisely  what,  according  to  modem 
scholarship,  ought  to  have  stood  in  the  earliest  record  of  Christ’s  teaching  if 
he  did  not  possess  that  record?  For  Luke  x.  16  (  =  Matt.  x.  40)  is  a  Qpassage; 
so  too  are  passages  where  Justin  and  the  Didache  agree.  At  the  least,  then,  it 
seems  sound  to  say  that  Justin  and  the  Didache  are  witnesses  who  should  be 
examined  alongside  Luke  and  Matthew  when  the  text  of  Qis  discussed.® 

*  Sayings  of  Jesus,  pp.  ao-i.  •  Ibid.  pp.  18-19.  * 

*  Ibid.  p.  20. 

*  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century  (London,  1876),  p.  136. 

*  Manson,  Ths  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Cambridge,  1955),  p.  a8,  citing  The  Earliest  Sources  for  the  Itfe 
of  Jesus,  p.  44. 

*  Ibid.  p.  78. 

’  I  Apol.  XVI,  ÖS  yàp  dKoCai  poO,  md  ttouI  ft  Aiyco,  fticoOii  loO  ftTrotrrsiXanrrftf  pi;  and  ibid,  ucm,  ft  i|ioO 
ftMoOcM  ftKoOii  ToC  ftirooTilXonnfts  pi. 

*  [Dr  Glover’s  article  was  written  before  the  publication  of  J.-P.  Audet’s  La  Didache:  Instructions 
des  Apôtres  (Paris,  1958),  where  similar  conclusions  are  reached;  cf.  especially  pp.  i66ff.  Cf.  also 
H.  Köster,  Synoptische  Überlirferung  bei  den  apostolischen  Vätern  (T.U.  lxv,  Berlin,  1957),  pp.  239fr.  Ed.] 
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THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
ASCENSION  IN  LUKE  AND  ACTS 

The  Ascension  texts  of  Luke  in  his  Gk)spel  and  in  the  Acts  belong  to  those 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  about  which  discussion  never  ends.  The  flood  of 
publications  goes  on  from  year  to  year.^  Only  new  points  of  view  give  one 
boldness  to  add  another.  I  give  here,  as  concisely  as  possible,  some  exegetical 
notes  on  the  two  Ascension  texts  of  Luke,  without  entering  into  any  detailed 
discussion  of  minor  points.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  texts  of  Luke. 

For  the  clearing  of  the  ground  it  is  necessary  to  state  some  assumptions 
which  are  not  made  in  this  exegesis. 

First,  it  is  not  permissible  in  interpreting  first-century  texts  to  presuppose 
the  fourth-century  annus  ecclesiae,  since  the  latter  was  drawn  up  by  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  after  the  Pax  Constantina.*  The  Church  then  settled  down  in  space 
and  time.  For  us  here  the  well-known  fact  is  important  that  in  the  second, 
the  third  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  scholars  and 
preachers  of  the  Church  were  not  interested  in  the  exact  chronology  of  the 
Pentecostal  period  of  fifty  days,  i.e.  in  the  fortieth  day  as  a  date  of  the  calendar 
for  the  Ascension.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  writers  do  not  take  account  of  the 
forty  days  in  Acts  i.  3,  contracting  Resurrection  and  Ascension  on  Easter 
Sunday,  e.g.  Barnabas  and  Aristides.*  But  we  have  to  be  careful  in  our 
conclusion  about  these  statements.  For,  at  the  time  of  Tertullian,  as  appears 
in  De  bapt.  19.  2,  the  Pentecoste  is  a  laetissimum  spatium,  a  period  of  fifty  days. 
We  can  safely  assume  it  was  even  in  his  days  an  old  custom.  That  period  had 
no  interest  in  exact  chronology:  it  is  therefore  possible  that  Barnabas  and 
Aristides  also  had  the  idea  of  Pentecoste  as  one  period  of  fifty  days,  one  great 
Sunday,  describing  as  a  whole  what  is  chronologically  separated.*  Irenaeus 

^  To  naention  only  the  mnt  important  and  some  of  the  most  recent:  H.  Holzmeister,  ‘Der  Tag 
der  Himmelfahrt  des  Herrn’,  Z-  Ttml.  LV  (1931),  44-82;  V.  Larradaga,  S.J.,  L'Ascmsion  de 
NotreSeignetirdeouleN.T.  (1938)  (very  fiilly  documented  but  rather  inquisitorial;  the  reader  has  mosdy 
the  feeling  he  is  a  heretic);  P. Benoit,  O.P.,‘ L’Ascension*,  Rev.  Bibl.  Lvi  (1949),  161-203;  G.  Kretsch- 
mar,  ‘Himmelfahrt  und  Phngsten’,  Z~  Kirehengesch.  4  F.  iv,  65  (1954/5),  Moule, 

‘The  Ascension’,  Times,  ucvm  (1957),  205-9.  Where  not  strictly  necessary  1  do  not  give  all 
references  to  wdl-known  dictionaries  and  commentaries. 

*  Gr.  Dix,  The  Shape  of  the  LUarßA  (1945),  333  f. 

*  Bam.  15. 9:. .  .dvißn  (on  the  eighth  ^y?)  ;  Arist.  1^.2:  ad eoelosascendisse  (ttsoOp.dvflXOEv: 

pest  très  dtesl—td.  E.  J.  Goodspeed). 

*  If  Adv.  Jud.  it  authentic  Tertullian  has  lee.  eit.  13  {P.L.  2.  677A)  the  same  vague  expression  as 
Bam.  and  Arist.:  (in)  die  tertia  quae  est  resurrectio  eisu  gloriosa,  de  terra  in  eoelos  eum  recepit.  Recepit— 
OnttKapeel  These  words  mean  perhaps  no  more  than  the  belief  that  Christ  in  the  resurrection  was  uüten 
up  to  the  Father  but  at  the  same  time  appeared  in  the  Christophanics:  a  belief  not  yet  developed 
%«rith  dogmatical  precision.  Comp.  Ign.  Ad.  Sn^tm.  3.  3:  urrà  6é  tV  Avdorcviv  ouvi^oryiv  otCrrols  Koi 
euvtinivâtonpKiBÔtKalmpnvwitamxaf  f|vuiiévof  i^inrrpi.  This  is  a  real  attempt  to  maintain  the  mystery. 
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refers  to  the  data  of  Acts  i.  3  and  9  but  from  lack  of  interest  does  not  mention 
the  forty  days.^  The  Symbolum,  likewise,  does  not  mention  the  forty  days. 
That  is  nearly  all  from  the  Church  before  the  Pax  ConstanHna. 

Nor  is  Eusebius  yet  interested  in  an  exact  calendarian  chronology  of  the 
Pentecostal  period.  He  describes  Pentecoste  as  a  whole.  In  his  Vita  Const.  4.  64, 
a  difficult  text  in  many  respects,*  he  lays  no  stress  on  the  fortieth  day:  he  gives 
as  ‘chronology*  for  the  Ascension  the  last  povds  (unit,  i.e.  of  a  ‘week’  of  the 
seven  Pentecostal  weeks),  a  very  loosely  connected  chronology.  All  seven 
weeks  are  festive  weeks  and  the  seventh  monos  is  the  particular  feast  of  the 
Ascension  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  Outside  and  on  the  margin  of 
the  Church  longer  periods  of  time  appear,*  for  instance,  eighteen  months  and 
twelve  years,  mere  phantasies  but  noteworthy  because  the  data  of  Acts  i  were 
widely  known  in  Christendom. 

As  for  the  annus  ecclesiae,  one  can  safely  assume  that  the  beginning  of  an 
ecclesiastical  year-calendar  already  existed  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Easter  was  the  first  annual  feast  to  break  through  the  week-cycle  of  Sundays. 
Origen  does  not  yet  know  Ascension  as  a  separate  feast.*  He  refers  only  to 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  The  data  of  the  fourth  century  are  in  many  respects 
not  clear,  but  the  Perigrinatio  Etheriae  proves  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  celebrated  the  Ascension  on  Whitsunday  at 
noon  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.®  The  conception  of  the  fifty  days  as  a  whole 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  monos  as  Ascensiontide  (Eus.),  explains  this 
custom. 

After  the  Pax  Constantino,  the  bishops  of  Palestine  developed  the  annual 
calendar  of  the  Church.  The  genius  loci  and  the  genius  of  enterprising  bishops 
fixed  the  chronology  and  the  geography  of  Acts  i  in  time  and  space.  The 
genius  loci  and  the  annus  ecclesiae  pushed  aside  the  earlier  eschatological  week- 
cycle.  The  old  liturgy  had  no  interest  in  the  forty  days  or  the  Mount  of  Olives 
in  the  geographical  sense.  The  exactness  of  the  annual  calendar  brought 
Sunday  down  to  the  level  of  a  calendar-day  and  deprived  Whitsunday  of  its 
fifty  days. 

‘  Iren.  Adv.  hatr.  a.  49.  a  (ed.  Harv.)  :  it  discipulis  st  numifistavit  (Acts  i.  3)  tt  videntibus  tis  rtaptus 
ist  in  coilum  (loc.  eit.  0.  9). 

*  Eus.  Vita  Csrut.  4. 64  (P.G.  ao.  laao)  :KatB't^v  refers,  to  mythinking,to  povdSi,  immediately  preceding; 
taking  it  with  TIivt.  or  loprl^  makes  no  sense  ;  it  would  mean  that  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  was  cele¬ 
brated  during  the  whole  of  the  PmUcosti.  Eusebius  however,  knows  the  data  of  Acts  i  but  agrees 
with  the  custom  of  his  time  to  celebrate  the  Ascension  on  Whitsunday.  Hence  his  loose  chronology. 
See  also  his  Dt  soUmn.  pasch.  5  {P.G.  a4.  700G)  ;  the  number  ‘50'  of  the  Pentecoste  is  ‘sealed*  by  the 
last  monos,  the  ‘  full  festive  day  of  the  atiaUpsis  of  Christ  ’.  This  means  that  the  Ascension  was  celebrated 
on  Whitsunday  as  in  the  Itintr.  Atth.  (and  not  as  LarraAaga  op.  eit.  519  thinks  on  the  TwoopcKoon^). 

*  To  mention  only  one  of  the  recent  data;  the  *550  days’  in  the  £p.  Joe.  (Cod.  Jung;  H.-Ch. 
Puech-G.  Qpispel,  ‘Les  écrits  gnostiques  du  Codexjung*,  Vig.  Chr.  vm  (1954)»  >~5i>  toe.  eit.  8  a.  1 1). 

*  Orig.  Contra  (Ms.  8.  22;  but  Or.  cites  in  ibid.  3.  63  Acts  i.  3.  He  knows  the  data  of  Acts  i  but  is 
not  interested  in  the  number  forty  and  the  Ascension  as  a  separate  feast. 

*  Itintr.  Atth.  43  (ed.  H.  Pétré  in:  Soure.  chrit.)  :  from  Hodit  statim.  In  the  Church  ‘Inbomon*  the 
bishop  reads  the  Ascension  Itetionts  firom  Luke  xxiv.  and  Acts  i.  G.  Kretschmar,  op.  eit.  20g  f.,  rightly 
indicates  that  the  Syrian  and  Palestinian  Church  celebrated  Ascension  on  the  fiftieth  day  of  t  h 
Pentecoste. 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  permitted  to  use  the  later  annus  ecclesiae  when  inter¬ 
preting  a  text  of  Luke,  a  Christian  of  the  second  generation  in  the  second 
part  of  the  first  century.  The  author  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts  still  lived  in  the 
eschatological  week-cycle  and  was  not  concerned  with  the  exact  chronology 
of  an  annual  calendar. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  not  assume  the  established  ecclesiastical 
terminology  of  later  ages  when  interpreting  documents  of  the  first  century 
A.D.,  i.e.  documents  about  the  last  Christophany  in  the  weeks  after  Easter. 
This  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Ascension  texts.  The  dvEXi^P96q  in  Acts  i.  2  has  always  been  a  crucial  word. 
Most  translators  interpret  it  as  the  Ascension:  ‘he  was  taken  up  to  heaven’ 
(Moffat)  ;  Dutch  translations  have  merely  ‘taken  up’.  We  ought  to  stress  the 
normal  meaning  of  dvaX/|(it)v|;isand  àvocXau^ccvéoBai  in  the  time  of  Luke  and 
the  first  centuries:  to  die,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  sense  of  to  pass  away,  removal 
out  of  this  world.  Walter  Bauer^  gives  the  following  texts  for  this  sense: 
a  Christian  inscription  from  Aphrodisias;  Herrn.  Vis.  i.  i,  5;  Ps.  Sal.  4.  18; 
and  Ps.  Clem.  Horn.  3.  47.  These  texts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  possibility 
of  accepting  the  normal  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  texts  of  Luke,  but  we 
can  add  the  following  texts:  Philo,  De  vita  Mos.  2.  291  (about  the  death  of 
Mos.:  dvoXaußocvöpiEvos;  edd.  Cohn-Wendland;  the  Indices  of  Leisegang  do 
not  have  the  verb  dvoX.)  ;  Ass.  Mos.  10.  12  (ed.  Clem.;  Mos.  to  Joshua:  erunt 
enim  a  morte  receptionem;  Hilgenfeld  conj.:  a  morte  mea,  Merx:  a  morte  et 
recepüone  mea;  receptioru  epexeget.?);  Evang.  Petr.  5.  19  (ed.  Klostermann; 
àvcXfiçdri:  the  apocryphal  author  describes  the  death  on  the  cross;  compare 
the  unnecessary  hypothesis  of  an  ‘Ascension’,  in  the  developed  technical 
sense,  from  the  cross,  considering  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word;  comp. 
Acta  Joa.,  ed.  Bonnet,  102);  Orig.  In  Matth.  Comm.  ser.  140  (Corp.  Ber. 
II.  290/1:  et  statim  ut  clama  vit  ad  Patrem  receptus  est;  I  assume  here 
&veA/|U96ti,  and  note  the  following  words:  ponere  animam  suam. .  .post  très 
horas  receptus);  lust.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  80.  4  (about  heretics  who  deny  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  but  believe  dpa  Tcp  diroôvi^lCTKeiv  xds  vja/x^S  aCfTÖv 
dvoXaußdvEofiai  elç  tôv  oùp.);  Test.  12  Pair.  Lem  18.  3  (ed.  Charles;  about 
the  ‘new  priest’:  v.l.  êws  dvcxXf|v|;Ecoç  oûroô;  possibly  used  in  the  later 
technical  sense  though  it  is  not  probable);  Test.  Jobi  39  {Apocr.  Anecd.  n, 
ed.  James:  the  wife  of  Job  laments  the  death  of  her  children.  Job  comforts 
her:  dveXfiçOqaccv  els  oCrp.)  ;  and  Eus.  Vita  Const.  4.  64  (about  the  king  Const.  : 
Tipdç  TÔV  oOtoö  ôeôv  dvcXapßdvrro).* 


*  W.  Bauer,  Gr.  DmUsch.  Würterb.*  (>957)>  >  Lief.,  av.  Thêol.  WSrUrb.  z.  N.T.  (G.  Kittel)  gives 
4.  8/9  s.v.  very  scanty  information  about  this  point. 

*  Op.aÜÊO’.ActaJoh.  14  (fragm.  in:  itpoer.  5.  i,ed.M.Rh. James:  Anraw 61  dvaXTifOfi(f^)  dvcoyOois; 

Bonnet  reads:  dvOpdmou  yOmt).  H.  B.  Swete,  Th$  ApostUs’  Cmd  (1905),  71/9  rightly  says:  “AvàX.  was 
capable  of  mis-inteipretation;. .  .An  assumption  into  heaven  might  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
return  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  to  the  Father  or  the  exaltation  of  His  human  spirit _ ’  There¬ 

fore  the  Creeds  fell  unanimously  back  on  the  other  group  of  expressions  (Ava9.,<ur.or  dvtpx.).Thismay 
have  been  a  factor  but,  the  main  reason  seems  to  me  the  ‘ordinary’  signification  the  word  dvAX. 


i 
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The  wealth  of  this  material  shows  that  in  the  first  century  and  later,  dcvoA. 
had  the  sense  of ‘to  pass  away’  in  a  very  wide  sense.  Enoch'  and  Moses  did 
not  ‘ascend’  to  heaven  according  to  the  old  tradition,  but  were  ‘taken  up’. 
Luke  himself  tips  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  normal  meaning  of  this  word: 
‘As  the  time  for  his  dcvoX^pvyis  was  now  due,  he  set  his  face  for  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem’  (Luke  ix.  51).^  Here  Luke  indicates  the  whole  process  of  his 
passing  away  and  being  taken  up  in  the  wide  sense.  All  this  means  that 
Acts  i.  2  do  not  speak  about  the  ‘ascension’  in  the  developed  technical  sense, 
but  about  the  ‘passing  away  and  being  taken  up’  in  the  sense  of  Luke  ix.  51. 
It  distorts  the  whole  meaning  of  Acts  i.  2  and  Luke  ix.  51,  to  interpret  them 
in  the  later  technical  terminology  of  the  Church. 

An  old  crux  interpretum  is  thus  removed  with  one  reason  less  for  supposing 
textual  corruption  at  Acts  i.  2.  In  interpreting  Luke  we  have  to  forget  the 
later  meaning  of  the  words.  Luke’s  terminology  of  the  Ascension  is  not  yet 
consolidated:  èiraipco  in  Acts  i.  9,  also  in  I  Clem.  xlv.  8  about  the  martyrs 
who  were  exalted  to  heaven  ;  èTTiçépcû,  CnToXajißdvco,  iropEÛopai  are  words 
that  can  have  several  meanings.  Luke’s  important  use  of  the  expression 
dçccvTos  yev.  in  xxiv.  31,  describing  the  end  of  the  Christophanies,  is  a  typical 
Greek  notion.*  He  was  searching  for  ideas  to  describe  the  mystery  of  the 
events  after  Easter;  hence  the  variety  of  his  terminology. 

Even  in  the  second  century  the  terminology  describing  the  Ascension 
varied  greatly.  For  example,  Justin  uses  for  the  Ascension:  once  àvàyco, 
once  dvoXapß.  (and  once  as  ‘passing  away’),  six  times  dvépxopai  (twice  for 
Dionysus  and  Heracles),  seven  times  dtvaßaivco,  twice  àvéXauois.  The  influence 
of  his  theology  on  his  choice  of  terms  is  remarkable  :  he  prefers  the  active 
ideas  and  presses  the  Ascension  into  the  scheme  of  SAeuai;  /  àvéXEums, 
Kordpaais  /  dvdpaais.* 

Finally,  a  peculiarity  of  Luke  is  his  use  of  the  number  ‘40’.  This  much 

‘  Thul.  Worttrb.  N.T.  iv.  9:  anal,  in  Luke  ix.  51  means  ‘der  Tod  Jesu,  dessen  Zeitpunkt  im  Heils* 
plan  seinen  festen  Platz  hat*,  referring  to  the  meaning  of  ovuirXTipoOaSoti.  According  to  A.  Schlatter, 
Das  Eoangtlism  das  Lukas  (  1 93 1  ),  p.  369  ;  ‘  fitdpos  “Hh  dvaXt^tfacos  hat  palästinischen  Klang,  Das 

Ende  des  Menschen  tritt  dadurch  ein,  dass  der  Mensch  fort*  und  hinaufgenommen  wird. .  .dvdA^vfis 
sein  Ende  nach  seinem  ganzen  Verlauf  mit  Kreuzigung,  Tod,  Auferstehung  und  Himmelfahrt.* 
See  J.  Levy,  Wörttrb.  ü.  d.  Tofm.  v.  Aftdr.*  (1924),  s.v.  P^O  (to  be  taken  up ^  to  pass  away).  D.  Plooy, 
Tht  Ascansion  in  Üit'WtsUm’  Taxtual  Tradition  (1929)  (Meded.  Kon.  Ak.  Wet.  afd.  Lett.  67,  A,  2), 
p.  12,  points  to  the  exegesis  of  fill.  T.  dvoX.  in  Bede:  Umpus  passionis  sius,  and  refers  toLukeix.31,  thefÇoSov, 
in  Jerusalem.  The  ‘ordinary*  signification  explains  all,  both  in  the  hellenistic  and  in  the  Jewish 
sphere.  Cp.  on  i(o6os  Bauer  s.v. 

•  One  cf  the  technical  terms  in  the  Greek  myths  of  the  ‘  Entrückung*  :  E.  Rhode,  PyKh*  *•  *•  (1925), 

374  (in  the  aimot.  texts  with  dfowfis  y«v.,  dpird]»,  dyonrfjco). 

*  These  statistics  are  based  on  JDial  e.  Ttyph.  Typical  for  the  later  ecclesiastical  aversion  from  the 
original  terminological  variety:  Eus.  H.E.  2.  13.  3  corrects  Just.  Apol.  26.  i  dv4Xiuoiv  into  dvdXr|«fiv. 
Luke  prefers  the  pasnve  terminology.  For  the  history  of  the  dogma  the  remark  Von  Hamack 
continues  to  be  important:  ‘Sehr  wahrscheinlich  ist  es  auch,  dass  die  Annahme  eines  wirklichen 
ascensus  in  coelum  (nicht  einer  blossen  assumptio)  der  Auffassung  von  einem  wirklichen  ascensus 
Christi  de  coelo,  also  der  pneumatischen  Christologie,  zu  Gute  gekommen  ist  und  umgekehrt*; 
Lahrb.  d.  Dogmengasch.*  (  1 93 1  ),  p.  223  ;  see  also  p.  224,  n.  i  and  the  ‘Anhang  *  pp.  382  f.  of  Bibi.  d.  Symb. 
a.  daubtnsrtg.  d.  alten  Kirche,  ed.  A.  and  L.  Hahn  (1897):  ‘weiter  ist  zu  beachten,  dass  für  die 
Himmelfahrt  kein  fester  Terminus  in  ältester  Zeit  vorhanden  war,  wie  für  die  Auferstehung. .  .etc.* 
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debated  question  cannot  be  answered  by  the  short  remark  of  Blass  :  ‘  Parum 
ad  rem  est  quod  idem  (numerus)  alias  quoque  occurrit.’^  We  shall  consider 
this  number  later;  meanwhile  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  place  where 
Luke  uses  this  number,  i.e.  in  Acts  i.  In  Acts  xiii.  31  he  is  not  interested  in  it: 
‘For  many  days  {tn\  fipépos  irXelous)  he  was  seen. . In  Acts  xiii.  21  he 
follows  the  tradition  of  his  time  and  adds  the  number  ‘40’  to  the  story  of  king 
Saul.*  We  shall  do  well  to  remember  the  wise  dictum  of  Lagrange  about  the 
number  ‘40’  in  the  Book  of  Judges:  ‘Le  chiffre  de  quarante  ans  n’a  pas  la 
prétention  d’être  une  mesure  exacte  de  l’histoire,  mais  une  mesure  propor¬ 
tionnelle.’*  We  shall  not  assume,  therefore,  a  mathematical,  chronological 
meaning  for  a  number  in  this  piece  of  old  Christian  history. 

LUKE  XXIV.  50-3 

We  must  first  observe  the  word  âÇi^yoyEv.  In  his  ‘theological  geography’ 
of  Jerusalem  Luke  stresses  Christ’s  being  kv  lep^.*  After  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  he  emphasizes  ‘  He  led  them  out.’  Jesus  goes  out  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  world,  but  ‘beginning  from  Jerusalem’  (0.  47).  His  way 
to  Jerusalem  led  over  the  Mount  of  Olives;  now  it  leads  out  of  the  town  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  world.  In  the  weeks  after  Easter,  however,  the 
‘beginning’  is  still  in  the  temple  and  the  town:  ‘they  spent  all  their  time 
within  the  temple,  blessing  God’  (p.  53).  It  is  important  that  in  Luke  xxiv. 
50-3  we  are  in  the  region  of  the  temple. 

Some  interpreters  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  blessing  of  the  departing 
Christ  is  the  blessing  of  a  priest.®  We  must  consider  this  more  attentively. 
The  elliptical  usage,  ‘lifting  of  the  hands’,  was  the  terminus  technicus  for  the 
blessing  by  the  priests.*  Luke  adds:  ‘he  blessed  them’,  which  shows  that  he 
is  using  the  image  of  a  priest  blessing.  Moreover,  the  eulogia  of  Christ  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  eulogia  of  the  ecclesia  parva.  This  is  a  detailed  reference  to  the 
region  of  the  temple.  In  addition,  we  can  find  in  Sir.  50  the  literary  back¬ 
ground  of  Luke’s  description  of  the  last  Christophany,  which  is  also  important 

^  Fr.  Blan,  Acta  ap.,  ed.  philol.  1895,  ad  loc.  Acts  i.  3. 

*  The  data  in  Strack-Billerbeck,  Komm.  z.  N.T.  ad  loc. 

*  M.-J.  Lagrange,  Lt  Lwrt  des  Juges  (1903),  xun. 

*  Cp.  H.  Conzehnann,  Die  Mitte  der  Studien  zur  Theologie  des  Lukas  (1954)  (Beitr.  z.  hist. 

TheoL,  hrg.  G.  Ebeling).  Without  accepting  every  detail  of  this  study  the  main  line  of  it  is  in  niy 
opinion  convincing:  ‘Aber  erst  bei  Lukas  wird. .  .der  Unterschied  von  damals  und  heute,  Jesuszeit 
und  Zeit  der  Kirche,  damaligen  und  heutigen  Problemen,  in  vollem  Umfange  bewusst  (p.  5,  italicized 
by  the  author)  ;  sein  Ziel  ist  vielmehr,  die  Eigenart  jeder  Epoche  auszuarbeiten  {ibid.)  ;  Lukas  ver¬ 
wendet  geographische  Angaben  im  Dienste  seiner  sachlichen  Konzeption  imd  modifiziert  seine 
Vorlagen  stailt  (18)  175  f.  about  the  Ascension:  the  author  rejects  on  flimsy  grounds  Luke  xxiv. 

50-3  (e.g.  the  ‘unlukanische  Lokalisierung  in  Bethanien’:  but  Luke  writes  icos  irpösl). 

*  E.g.  A  Schlatter,  op.  eit.  p.  149  f.:  ‘Im  Tempel  beginnt  die  Geschichte,  die  der  Evangelist 
erzählt. . .  .Dem  entq>richt  der  letzte  Satz  des  Evangeliums,  nach  dem  die  Jünger  im  Tempel  auf 
das  Wirken  des  Christus  im  Geist  wsuten. .  D.  Daube,  The  N.T.  attd  Robb.  Judaism  (1956),  p.  234: 

*  Its  (the  priestly  blessing)  introduction  here  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Luke,  at 
the  close  of  the  Gospel,  takes  his  readers  back  to  the  Temple  where  his  story  began.  He  may  wish 
to  indicate  that,  for  the  believers,  the  service  firom  now  on  had  a  new  meaning.’ 

*  Strack-Billerbeck,  op.  eit.  pp.  2,  64  1;  A.  Schlatter,  op.  cit.  459;  D.  Daube,  op.  eit.  p.  231. 
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for  a  criticism  of  the  text.  Beyer,  without  reflecting  on  Luke  xxiv,  mentions 
the  answer  of  the  congregation  to  the  blessing  priest  :  ‘die  innere  Beziehung  von 
Segen  des  Priesters  und  Hymnus  der  Gemeinde,  wie  sie  auch  sehr  schön 
Sir.  50.  20  zum  Ausdruck  kommt. . . In  Sir.  50  we  find  the  full  image  of 
a  blessing  priest  and  a  responding  congregation  :  the  priest  blesses,  lifting  his 
hands,  the  congregation  falls  down  in  the  proskunèsis,^  and  then  the  congre¬ 
gation  answers  with  an  elaboradon  of  the  priestly  blessing  in  Num.  vi,  in 
which,  for  our  purposes,  the  ‘joyfullness  of  heart’  is  significant  (cp.  Luke 
xxiv.  52).  This  image  can  be  restored  to  Luke  xxiv.  with  no  less  authority 
than  Sin.  and  B  in  loc.,  through  the  words  TTpoaxuvi^lCTOVTSs  oCrröv.  Even  the 
ÉÛçpoauvTi  of  Sir.  50  we  find  back  in  the  peydAri  of  Luke  xxiv.  52.*  The 
conclusion  of  Luke’s  Gospel  is  one  of  his  most  beaudful  ‘Septuagintalisms’.* 

The  reladon  of  Luke  xxiv.  50-3  and  Sir.  50.  20-2  is  not  our  only  argument 
for  Luke’s  intendon  of  concluding  with  a  priestly  blessing.  Luke  uses  eûÂoyEÏv, 
— la  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  Gospel:  i.  42,  64;  ii.  28,  34; 
and  xxiv.  30,  50,  51,  53.  In  the  first  chapters  we  are  also  in  the  region  of  the 
temple.  This  Gospel  begins  with  a  priest  who  could  not  bless  after  the  incense 
offering  because  of  his  unbelief.  Luke  says  merely  :  ‘  When  he  came  out,  he 
could  not  speak  to  them’  (0.  22).  So  it  is  not  apparent  in  the  text  that  he 
could  not  give  the  priesdy  blessing.  However,  we  know  from  m.-Tamid  7. 2 
that  after  the  incense  offering  the  priestly  blessing  was  given  to  the  people.* 
The  idea  of  mysdc  experiences  during  the  incense  offering  was  also  known 
in  the  days  of  Luke.®  Thus  the  service  of  Zechariah  was  an  unfinished 
leitourgia.  There  is  surely  even  something  ominous  in  that  situadon  for  a  writer 
who  knew  the  Jewish  mind  as  well  as  Luke  did.  With  conscious  ardstic  style 
Luke  ends  the  Gk>spel  with  the  same  image  as  he  began  it.  At  the  end, 
however,  there  b  a  priest  really  blessing,  a  finished  leitourgia.  The  ominous 
aspect  of  the  blessing  now  is  that  it  takes  place  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
outside  the  temple,  the  beginning  of  the  new  age  of  the  Church. 

*  Thtol.  WörUrb.  N.T.  n,  756,  n.  ii. 

'  In  the  service  of  the  temple  were  many  proskunisns:  J.  Levy,  op.  eit.  i,  pp.  498,  s.v.  DMnnK'n. 

*  Cp.  Matt,  xxviii.  8,  17.  Ph.  H.  Menoud,  ‘Remarques  sur  les  textes  de  l’ascension  dans  Luc* 

Actet'fNeutesl.  Stud.  R.  Bultmam  {ig^)  It'.  Beih.  21),  pp.  148-56  remarks  p.  1 52  :  ‘ L’expression 

de  la  6n  du  verset  50  :  hràpas . . .  (ic.t.X.)  n’a  pas  de  parallèle  dans  le  N.T.  ni  chez  les  Pères  apostoliques. 
Nulle  part  ailleurs  Jésus  n’accomplit  pour  ses  disciples  ce  geste  qui  rappelle  la  bénédiction  que  donne 
le  prêtre  juif  et  qui  annonce  la  bénÂliction  donnée  lors  du  culte  de  l’Eglise.  Il  semble  donc  bien 
que  le  verset  50  b  soit  rédigé  dans  le  style  liturgique  du  second  siècle  et  ne  soit  pas  lucanien.  Au 
verset  52,  i  axnpéi  MtyèXTiqui  anime  les  disciples, n’est  motivée  par  rien:  Jésus  vient  de  leur  être  enlevé’. 
Menoud  does  not  take  into  account  the  conscious  Jewish  colouring  of  the  whole  Gkwpel  and  the  first 
part  of  Acts.  He  neglects  completely  the  Jewish  background. 

*  Cp.  the  verdict  of  R.  Bultmann,  Dit  Gtsch.  d.  ryn.  Trad.*  (1931),  310;  ‘Ebenso  ist  Lk.  24.  50-53, 
der  Abschied  Jesu,  ein  literarisches  Produkt,  das  Lk.  schon  vergefimden  haben  mag.  Die  Himmel- 
fikhrt  wird  bei  den  Synoptikern  noch  nicht  in  einer  Legende  erzählt.’  This  is  rather  a  disdainful 
judgement  without  any  explanation.  See  my  article:  Het  program  van  R.  Bultmaim  en  de  Hemel* 
vaart  in  het  N.T.:  uitdaging  en  antwoord’,  Kirk  in  thiologii,  vin  (1957),  145-66,  esp.  pp.  150/1. 

*  Strack*BUlerbeck,  op.  cit.  pp.  2,  55  f.  (p.  76:  m.  Tamid  7.  2  about  the  incense*offering  and  the 
blessing  thereafter). 

*  Ibid.  2.  77/8. 
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Ultimately  the  old  crux  remains:  koI  àvEçéprro  eIç  t6v  oupav6v.‘  The 
criticism  of  this  text  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  the  TTpooKuvi^aavTEç 
oÛTÔv  because  the  Sin.-orig.  text  also  omits  these  words  ;  but  B,  C  and  others 
retain  it.  We  may  assume  that  the  old  harmonizing  tendency  tended  to  omit 
these  words  :  it  was  impossible  to  have  two  versions  of  the  Ascension.  Even 
very  old  and  good  manuscripts  are  not  infallible.  It  is  possible  that  a  criticism 
of  the  style  and  semasiology  of  âvaçépEtv  could  settle  the  matter. 

Stylistically,  the  omission  of  these  words  disturbs  the  order  of  the  sentences 
in  Luke  xxiv.  50-3  (A  +  B,  C  +  D  [àvEç.  ktX.],  E  +  F).*  The  imperfect  tense, 
âvEçépETo,  among  the  aorists,  is  as  remarkable  here  as  the  perfect  amidst  the 
aorists  in  I  Ck)r.  xv.  4  (èyi^yepTai).  It  is  a  picturesque  imperfect,*  describing 
his  being  carried  up  to  heaven  as  a  movement  that  takes  some  time.  As  for 
the  semasiology  of  the  verb  àvaçépeiv,  it  has  a  concrete  and  realistic  meaning, 
quite  in  agreement  with  the  realistic  theology  of  Luke  in  this  chapter:  to  be 
carried  up  to  higher  places.*  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  suscipere,  èrraipco 
and  CrrroXopßdvco  (see  below).  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  expression  dcvsçépETo 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  presentation  of  the  cloud  in  Acts  i.  9.  On  the 
contrary,  Luke’s  Gk>spel  keeps  the  way  open  to  the  Ascension  story  as  told 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Acts.  Perhaps  Luke  deliberately  used  the  verb  àvaç. 
with  his  future  version  in  Acts  i  in  mind.  This  point  of  view  depends,  however, 
on  the  meaning  of  CnroXccpß.  in  Acts  i.  9  which  I  will  discuss  later. 

The  whole  of  my  argument  is  really  a  plea  for  the  full  text  of  B,  C  and 
others.  The  shorter  recension  of  the  text  is  in  my  opinion  the  result  of 
misunderstanding,  harmonizing  tendencies  and  a  lack  of  feeling  for  Luke’s 
style. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  Gktspel,  Luke  gives  us  the  first  version  of  his 
theology  of  the  Ascension,  theology  here  meaning  interpretation  in  the  broad 
sense,  a  reflexion  on  the  traditional  material  of  the  kerygma.  With  the  tools  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  forms  of  the  ‘old  biblical  tradition’  (E.  Stauffer),* 
Luke  moulds  the  last  Christophany  into  the  splendid  vision  of  Christ  as  a 

^  A  still  useful  and  interesting  history  of  the  criticism  of  Luke  xxiv.  50-3  in;  E.  Nestle,  Einßiknmg 
in  das  Griach.  N.T.*  (190g),  249-53  (except  for  a  short  remark  unfortunately  omitted  in  the  4th  ed. 
by  E.  von  Dobschütz  (1923),  p.  138). 

*  J.  Jeremias,  Dû  AbtndmahlsworU  J*st^  (i949)>  74/5  pleads  for  the  long  recension  of  our  text: 
‘V.  50  und  52  f.  erfolgt  die  Schilderung  in  zweigliedrigen  Sätzen,  die  gleiche  Struktur  ist  auch  fiir 
51  zu  erwarten.*  W.  Michaelis,  Dû  Ersehtinungen  des  AufirsUuuünen  (1944),  says  p.  89:  ‘ein  zweiglie¬ 
driger  Satz  in  24.  51  wäre  (anders  als  in  24.  50  und  52  f.)  durchaus  unproportioniert.’  K.  51  b  is, 
however,  in  its  conciseness  and  shortness  most  impressive.  See  about  the  variations  in  the  style  of 
Luke:  R.  Morgenthaler,  Dû  lukanisdu  Gsschkhlssckrtibung  als  Ztugnû  (1948),  i,  pp.  67  and  passim 
(an  uncritical  book  in  many  respects  but  with  many  useful  statistics). 

*  L.  Bnm,  Dû  AufsrstAsmg  Christi  in  der  wehr.  Ueberlûferung  (1925),  p.  90. 

*  Liddell-Scott*  (1940),  s.v.:  bring,  carry  up,  etc.  The  realistic  signification,  e.g.  in  Dan.  vi.  23  (24) 
Kod  àvnvix*')  be  toO  Msomv.  Liddell-Scott:  d.  Tivd  sis  'OXuinr.,  tis  OioOs  (Xen.,  Plut.).  Bauer*,  s.v.: 
dwfépno  tis  Tdv  oltp.  (Romuliu  :  Plut.).  It  may  have  been  possible  that  Luke  chose  dvof.  because  of  its 
being  in  the  LXX  the  technical  term  for  ofiering:  e.g.  3  Reg.  12.  27  dvoffpsiv  euoiov  év  olmp  k.  etc. 
This  hypothesis  seems  to  me  too  speculative  to  propose  it  in  my  text.  But  the  reference  seems  worth 
mentioning  in  the  annotations. 

*  E.  Suuffer,  Dû  TTteologû  des  N.T.*  (1948),  5. 
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‘blessing  priest’.  To  use  Stauffer’s  distinction,  Luke  gives  at  the  end  of  his 
Gospel  a  ‘doxological’  interpretation  of  the  Ascension.^  It  is  a  glorious  but 
a  limited  interpretation,  for  history  goes  on  and  the  Church  cannot  remain 
in  the  attitude  of  the  proskunésis  and  the  eulogia.  That  worship  offers  no 
possibilities  for  the  world  we  are  now  living  in.  It  is  an  attitude  of  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Church.  This  inner  circle  is  destined  to  go  out  into  the 
world.  Acts  must  follow  the  Gospel,  the  former  being  a  new  kind  of  literature 
for  the  Church,  portraying  the  course  of  Church  history.*  The  four  Gk)spel 
writers  had  done  their  utmost  to  give  the  history  of  Christ.  After  Easter,  the 
history  of  a  ‘collectivum’,  the  Church,  began.  Luke  was  the  first  to  begin 
the  great  task  of  writing  that  new  history.  That  he  has  done  it  brilliantly 
may  be  seen  in  his  second  version  of  the  Ascension  in  Acts.* 

ACTS  I.  9-1 1 

In  Acts  i  we  have  the  second  version  of  Luke’s  interpretative  theology  of  the 
Ascension.  The  question  arises  whether  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  two 
interpretations.  If  there  is,  then  difficulties  arise,  and  the  way  is  open  to 
hypothetical  solutions.  If  it  is  merely  a  difference  of  nuance,  we  must  try  to 
find  the  reason  why  Luke  did  give  a  second  interpretation  of  the  same 
mystery. 

The  Ascension  text  of  Acts  i  begins  in  v.  9  (see  above  for  the  meaning  of 
dvcA.  in  v.  2).  In  the  important  preceding  sentences  Luke  rejects  the 
expectation  of  the  near  Parousia  and  its  particularistic  limitation  to  ‘  Israel  ’ 
(v.  6f.).  In  vv.  4  and  5  he  combats  the  tendency  of  the  early  Church  to  leave 
Jerusalem;  the  ecclesia  must  begin  its  development  out  of  Jerusalem.  After 
these  fundamental  ideas  follows  the  Ascension  pericope,  which,  together  with 
Luke  xxiv,  are  the  only  texts  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  Ascension  is 
spoken  of  as  a  separate  act. 

The  interpretation  in  Acts  i  is  strongly  realistic.  Verse  9  gives  in  èin^ipôq 
(Vulg.:  elevatus  est)  the  concrete  description  of  an  event;  lirafpco  has  verti- 
cality.  The  same  realism  appears  in  ßXeTTÖVTCov  oùrœv.  This  realism  is  typical 
of  Luke;  see  Luke  xxiv.  36 f.  This  realistic  line  runs  on  in  the  meaning  of 
CnroAaußdvco.  The  traditional  translation  of  this  verb  is  usually  mystical: 
‘a  cloud  took  him  out  of  sight’  (Moffatt)  ;  ‘a  cloud  closing  beneath  him  hid 
him  from  their  sight’  (Weymouth).  The  Dutch  translations  unanimously 
give  :  ‘  a  cloud  took  him  away  from  their  eyes  ’,  or,  ‘  a  cloud  withdrew  him  from 
their  eyes’.  However,  in  the  first  instance  this  verb  does  not  mean  ‘  withdraw ’ 
or  ‘take  away’  but  to  take  up  (and  carry  away).  Liddell-Scott,  a  dictionary 

*  E.  SuufTer,  op.  eit.  pp.  1 17  f.  distinguishes:  doxological,  antagonistical  and  soteriological  forms 
of  interpretations:  very  useful  distinctions. 

*  As  M.  Dibelius  said:  ‘Er  (Lukas)  muss  den  Richtungssinn  des  Geschehens  herausarbeiten.  Und 
er  hat  das  getan’  (‘Der  erste  christl.  Historiker’  (1948),  Aufs.  c.  AposUlgtsch.  (1953),  p.  113). 

*  We  cannot  deal  here  with  the  question  of  the  chronology  in  Luke  xxiv:  docs  Luke  suggest  it  all 
happened  on  one  day?  The  spaces  of  time  are  clearly  present  in  John  and  Paul  (John  xx.  26;  xxi.  i 
and  14;  I  Cor.  xv.  1-8). 
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not  impeded  by  dogmatic  presuppositions,  gives  as  the  first  and  fundamental 
meaning:  to  take  up  by  getting  under ^  ‘as  the  dolphin  did  in  the  case  of  Arion, 
Hdt.  1.  24’,  and  also  suggests  Acts  i.  9.  The  Vulgate  followed  this  primary 
meaning  of  CnroXauß.,  and  translated  exactly:  et  nubes  suscepit  eum  ab  oculis 
eoTum'^  the  preposition  dcnojab  is  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  cloud, 
indicating  the  direction  and  underlining  the  separation  between  the  ‘  ascend¬ 
ing’  Lord  and  the  ecclesia.  The  translations  ‘withdraw  from’,  ‘hide  from’ 
or  ‘take  away’  are  mystical  interpretations.  But  Luke  realistically  stresses 
the  final  separation  :  ‘  a  cloud  took  him  up  by  getting  under  him  (and  so  took 
him)  out  of  their  sight’.  If  we  follow  the  normal  meaning  of  CrrroXapp.  in 
this  way,  the  cloud  is  not  a  fog  cloud  hiding  a  mystery  but  a  royal  chariot 
showing  the  reality  of  the  disappearance  of  Christ. 

For  our  purp>ose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  cloud.  I  can  only  say  here,  I  believe  the  cloud  is  caused  by 
the  eschatology.  I  can  detect  no  relations  with  Gen.  v.  24  and  II  Kings  ii.  9-12, 
where  the  cloud  is  missing.  There  are  relations  between  Moses  and  the  cloud  : 
Exod.  xix.  9;  Ps.  xcix.  7  and  other  texts,  but  they  do  not  seem  relevant  to 
our  text.  Perhaps  there  is  a  connexion  with  the  transfiguration  (Luke  ix.  28  f.) . 
The  hellenistic  world  knew  the  image  of  the  cloud  as  a  supernatural  abduc¬ 
tion.*  The  most  obvious  background  is,  however,  the  evangelist’s  own 
theology  based  on  the  pattern  of  the  old  biblical  tradition  in  the  widest  sense. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  image  of  the  cloud  is  a  ‘myth’.  Luke  generally 
uses  images  for  writing  history  and  takes  an  image  from  the  background  of 
the  Christian-Jewish  formation  of  religious  images.  He  is  without  mythical 
extravagance,  gnostic  speculation  or  inquisitive  search  for  the  things  above 
the  cloud.*  Luke  gives  something  quite  different  from  the  literary  form  of 
a  myth.  As  Grotius  rightly  said  :  ‘  Elias  in  coelum  vectus  in  turbine  (2  Reg.  2. 
I.  ii) — Christus  in  nube  placida.’* 

Luke’s  realism  is  also  apparent  in  the  word  drrsvljcü  (0.  10)  and  in  the  tense 
and  diction  of  this  sentence.  The  meaning  of  drr.  is  to  look  intently,  to  gaze,  to 
stare  \  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  Greek  literature  and  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Apocrypha*  (e.g.  Act.  Paul.  8).  The  periphrastic  imperfect  and  the 
participium  praesens  of  Trop,  underline  the  movement  of  the  going  away  of 
Christ.*  The  whole  sentence  even  suggests  that  the  cloud  was  visible  for 
some  time. 

*  Cp.  Fr.  BUm,  op.  eit.  ad  loc.  \  suscepit  et  abduxit.  E.  Haenchen,  Die  Apostelgesch.  (1956)  (Komm. 
Meyer),  p.  1 19  with  W.  Bauer, i.v.  :  ‘in  CmoX.  liegt  hier  das  Moment  desVerberg^ns  und  des  Trennens, 
was  beides  durch  âtrô  ausgedrückt  werden  kann.’  There  is  not  a  word  in  w.  9  and  10  about  *  hiding’  : 
the  words  point  only  in  the  direction  of  a  visible  separation  in  actu. 

*  Thêol.  Wörterb.  N.  T,  iv,  906/7.  Paul  uses  the  same  image  a  long  time  before  Luke  :  I  Thess.  iv.  1 7. 

*  Cp.  Asc.  Jes. 

*  H.  Grodus,  Annotationes  inS.T.ad  loc.  Cp.  the  well-staged  assumption  into  heaven  of  Apollonius 

(Philostr.  Vita  4A-  3<))i  ascension  of  Peregrinus  (Luc.  De  morte  Peregr.  39;  40).  It  is  the 

difference  between  the  chaste  historian  and  the  fantastic  mythologist  or  caricaturist. 

*  'Anviju;  fourteen  in  the  N.T.;  two  Paul,  twelve  in  Luke;  ten  in  the  Acts. 

*  flop,  is  a  word  that  for  Luke  can  also  indicate:  to  die,  to  pass  away  (Luke  xxii.  22,  33). 
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Luke’s  own  way  of  speaking  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  classic  allocution: 
AvSpes  roAiXaloi  (v.  ii).  It  is  useless  to  search  for  a  ‘source’  of  these 
sentences.  Luke  moulds  the  interpretation  of  the  last  Christophany  in  his  own 
way,  unafraid  of  giving  a  new  expression  to  old  things  to  be  said  again  in 
a  new  situation.  The  purpose  of  this  new  interpretation  is  well  expressed  by 
the  ‘  men  dressed  in  white  ’  ;  the  barren  contemplation  of  the  mirabilia  is  rejected 
[v.  ii),  the  irrevocability  of  the  separation  is  stressed,  and  the  future  return 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  same  way  as  he  departed,  means  for  the  present  Church 
their  returning  to  Jerusalem  to  do  what  he  had  commanded  (v.  12  ;  cp.  v.  8). 

Here  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  second  interpretation  of  the  Ascension 
is  totally  different  from  the  first,  the  doxological  one.  We  might  refer  to  it  as 
the  ecclesiastical  and  historical  interpretation,  with  the  accent  on  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church. 

The  one  interpretation  usually  fills  a  gap  in  the  other  in  the  history  of 
theology  :  the  first  was  a  doxology  with  the  refined  style  of  worship,  the  second 
hard  and  realistic,  leading  into  the  future,  but  at  the  same  time  into  the  history 
of  the  Church,  ‘beginning  from  Jerusalem’.  It  is  clear  that  the  second  inter¬ 
pretation  and  the  surrounding  text  are  an  answer  to  questions  of  the  old 
Church  :  why  did  the  Christophanies  end?  Why  did  the  end  not  come?  Why 
hang  on  to  Jerusalem  where  the  prophets  were  killed?  Luke  answers  with  the 
help  of  the  old  historical  data  about  the  Christophanies  and  the  events  after 
the  resurrection  in  Jerusalem  and  its  surroundings.  History  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  narrowly  connected  in  Acts,  as  was  to  be  expected. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  DATA  IN  ACTS  I.  I2-II,  I 

Acts  i.  1 2-ii.  I  contain  some  important  data,  both  for  the  complete  image  of 
the  second  interpretation  and  for  the  Lucan  theology  of  the  Ascension  as 
a  whole.  Without  deciding  whether  the  day  of  the  Ascension  was  a  Thursday 
or  a  Saturday,  we  can  only  state  here  that  the  indication  of  the  distance 
between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Jerusalem  as  a  sabbath  day's  journey  is  a 
Jewish  characteristic  of  the  story  (i;.  12).  The  same  applies  to  the  upper  room 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  {v.  13).  The  Cnrepcpov  is  the  alijah  of 
the  disputing  rabbis.  ‘  Accordingly  in  t.  13  the  twelve  names  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  new  people  of  the  Church  promptly  follow. 

We  may  return  here  to  the  number  ‘40’,  as  among  the  Jewish  character¬ 
istics  of  the  story.  This  number  does  not  stand  here  in  the  chronological 
framework  of  a  year  calendar.  It  is  used  by  Luke  in  the  description  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Church.  On  account  of  the  old  historical  data,  Luke 
rightly  underlines  the  Jewish  colouring,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  is 
well  informed.  He  uses  the  holy  number  to  indicate  the  fact,  well-known 
from  other  sources,  that  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  Easter  had  a  certain 

*  Strack-BUlcrbeck,  op.  eit.  ii,  594.  In  m.Sabb,  i.  4;  H^y,  just  as  in  Acts  i.  13:  «Iî  tö 
dv^oov. 
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duration.  So  the  number  has  both  an  historical  and  a  theological  meaning 
ideally  combining  history  and  insight  into  the  meaning  of  history.  Luke  was 
not  merely  a  chronicler.  He  chooses  the  holy  number  for  the  duration  of  the 
appearances  to  indicate  the  holy  purpose  of  this  time  :  to  educate  the  Church 
for  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 

Another  Jewish  characteristic  is  especially  important  in  Acts  ii.  i,  the 
expression  Kod  év  ovinrÄTjpoöaOai  Tf|v  f|uiépav  Tfjs  TrevTTiKOOTfjs.  Here,  too, 
we  cannot  agree  with  traditional  renderings,  distorted  by  their  assumption 
of  the  later  annus  ecclesiae:  ‘  And  when  the  day  of  P.  was  fully  come*  (A.V.)  ; 

*  During  the  course  of  the  day  of  P.’  (Moffatt) .  On  grammatical  and  semasio- 
logical  grounds  we  propose  to  translate  :  ‘And  when  it  was  going  on  for  the 
(great  day,  i.e.  the  fiftieth)  day  of  the  P.*  In  the  same  sense,  K.  Lake  and 

H.  J.  Cadbury  give  the  paraphrase:  ‘And  towards  the  completion  of  the 
“weeks’*.*^  For  Luke,  the  Pentecoste  meant  the  period  of  fifty  days.*  From 
Luke  ix.  51  it  is  clear  that  he  could  use  such  a  vague  expression  to  indicate 
a  continuing  for  the  completion  of  a  period.  At  the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
‘Reisebericht’  (Luke  ix.  51  f.)  the  expression  means  the  going  on  for  the 
(great)  days  of  his  analimpsis.  Here  I  would  also  prop>ose  to  translate:  ‘when 
the  time  drew  near  for  his  being  taken  up.’  The  whole  expression  is  more 
chronologically  suggestive  than  precise.  In  Acts  ii.  i  the  durative  infinitivus 
praesens  of  ouinrX.  is  remarkable.  Lohse  pointedly  criticizes  Luke:  ‘Streng 
genommen  hätte  man  Lk  g.  51  u.  Ag  2.  i  das  Perf.  au^‘^'E7^XTlpô}a6al  erwarten 
sollen.  Das  Präs.  ovprrX.  heisst:  in  der  Vollendung  begriffen  sein,  der  Vollendung 
entgegen  gehen,  während  der  Aor.  CT.Tr.ögvai  mit  die  Vollendung  erreichen 

^  In  Tht  B*g.  of  Chr.  (1933),  pp.  4,  ad  loc.  :  *can  be  translated  only  “at  the  completion  of  the  day 
of  Pentecost  Hiat  I  doubt.  Fr.  Blass  again  gives  here  a  clear  remark  ;  * . . .  outnrX.  inf.  praes.  :  cum  in 
to  tuet  ut  compUrtntur,  i.e.  brevi  ante  diem  pent. . . .  Itaque  brevi  ante  diem  pent,  haec  facta  sunt,  non 
ipso  die. .  .‘Ev  c.  inf.  maxime  apud  Lc.  est  pro  gen.  abs. . . .  (italics  of  Bl.).’  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  An 
Idiom  Book  of  N.  T.  GrtA  (1953),  p.  8  sees  in  Acts  ii.  i  in  ouinrX.  ‘  an  interesting  instance  of  the  blurring 
of  the  Aktionsart.'  I  cannot  see  that;  the  inf.  praes.  (impf.)  is  a  mood  and  tense,  deliberately  used, 
to  indicate  the  process  of  fulfilment.  The  durative  inf.  praes.  after  Ivt^  is  as  a  rule  used  by  Luke  to 
indicate  time  (e.g.  Luke  i.  8;  Acts  ix.  3;  cp.  Blass-Debr.*  §404)-  Beg.  of  Chr.,  loc.  cU.,  maintains  over 
against  Ropes  rightly  the  difference  between  impf,  and  aor.  in  the  texts  of  Luke;  but  Ropes  rightly 
finds  here  a  Septuagintalist  semitism.  It  is  unidiomatical  Greek  caused  by  the  style  that  Luke 
deliberately  chose  for  his  Gospel  and  the  beginning  of  Acts. 

Moule,  loc.  cil.  refers  himself  to  *  Moulton- Milligan  ’  where,  s.v.  ouvrrX.  interesting  texts  are  g;iven 
(cp.  M.-M.  p.  210).  If  Luke  had  said:  6m  ouvnrXnpov^ro  fipépa  rfis  irevr.  all  would  have  been  clear 
a  prima  vista;  for,  cp.  Luke  vUi.  23:  ovAvrrXnpoCvTo  meaning:  ‘they  were  being  swamped’  (Moffatt) — 
the  process  was  going  on  to  the  fulfilment,  but  not  yet  finished;  the  same  as  in  Tut.  Sol.  (ed.  Ch.  Ch. 
McCown),  22.  7:  ‘Jerusalem  was  built,  but  6  va6t  ouvcirXnpoCro’  (Sal.  is  still  busy  with  the  building 
of  the  temple,  the  work  is  nearing  completion).  Luke  chooses  deliberately  this  expression  in  Acts  ii. 

I,  referring  to  Luke  ix.  51. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from  not  reckoning  with  the  Jewish  Pentecost  as 
a  whole  of  fifty  days  and  the  distinction  of  f|  fiulpa  as  the  great  day,  i.e.  the  fiftieth  day  ;  the  period  and 
the  dsitwetion  taken  together.  Cp.  Beg.  of  Chr.,  loc.cit.:'  but  in  any  case  he  was  thinking  of  the  weeks 
and  their  culmination  in  the  feast.'  If  there  is  a  ‘blurring’  here,  then  it  is  caused  by  the  composition 
‘f|  f|u.  (sing.)  T.  ir.’  as  an  indication  that  the  great  feast-day  was  near  at  hand.  Moreover,  as  is  said 
above,  the  whole  expression  is  a  deliberately  used  figure  of  speech  reminding  us  of  the  famous  words 
at  the  beginning  o(  the  ‘Reisebericht’  (Luke  ix.  51)  :  the  days  of  the  death  sind  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  are  now  past,  the  great  day  of  the  Pentecost  will  bring  the  great  day  of  the  Spirit;  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  begins.  *  E.g.:  Tob.  ii.  i. 
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wiederzugeben  But  Luke  writes  an  infinitive  praesens,  with  a  durative 
character.  He  does  not  place  the  event  on  the  great  festive  day,  the  fiftieth, 
but,  e.g.,  on  the  day  before.  The  Christian  events  did  not  coincide  with  the 
great  Jewish  festive  day. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  Luke  refers  to  the  Jewish  feast  calendar.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  he  does  more  than  that.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Kretschmar,  who  tried  to  establish,  in  his  well-documented  article, 
a  relation  between  Acts  ii  and  the  Jewish  contents  of  the  feast.*  In  neither  the 
old  one,  a  harvest  festival,  or  the  new  one,  the  law-giving  on  Sinai,  can  I 
discover  a  relation  to  Acts  ii.  Luke  is  not  interested  in  the  Jewish  contents  of 
the  feast.  The  Jewish  feast  only  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  using  a  loosely- 
connected  chronological  reference.  There  is  no  denying,  however,  that  the 
connexion  with  the  Jewish  contents  of  the  feast  has  been  made  by  later 
reflexion,  and  may  have  produced  the  interesting  picture  of  the  jewel  among 
the  ivories  at  München,  in  which  Christ  as  a  new  Moses  is  seen  climbing 
upwards  and  joining  hands  with  the  Father,  a  scroll  in  his  left  hand.* 

The  few  data  of  Acts  i.  1 2-ii.  i  mentioned  here  confirm  our  impression  of 
the  Lucan  way  of  writing  history  consciously,  with  Jewish  colouring  and  a 
loosely  connected  chronology,  without  an  internal  adherence  to  Judaism. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SECOND  INTERPRETATION 

Thus  in  Acts  i  f.  Luke  extends  the  main  line  of  his  Gospel,  the  theological 
geography  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  above.  The  beginnings  of  Christianity  lie 
in  the  region  of  the  holy  town.  The  beginning  of  this  history,  however,  makes 
it  necessary  to  study  its  implications  for  the  life  of  the  Church  in  space  and 
time.  One  of  the  main  facts  is  the  ending  of  the  Christophanies,  the  separation 
between  Christ  in  his  earthly  and  heavenly  body,  and  the  Church  now 
governed  by  the  Kyrios,  who  is  the  Spirit.  As  C.  F.  D.  Moule  said  :  ‘  It  is  like 
an  acted  declaration  of  finality.’*  For  this  reason  Luke  had  to  introduce  time 
and  space  indications.  The  same  reason  produced  the  Jewish  colouring  of  the 
story  of  the  separation.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  categories  of  space  and  time 
dominate  Acts  i.  Historical  factors  gave  rise  to  the  realism  of  the  second  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Ascension,  a  realism  not  uncommon  in  Luke’s  Gospel  and  Acts. 

*  In  Thiol.  Wörterb.  JV.  T.  vi,  50,  n.  38.  •  See  G.  Kretschmar,  op.  eit. 

*  To  mention  only  the  latest  literature:  H.  Gutberiet,  Dit  Himmelfahrt  Christi  in  der  bildenden  Kunst 
('934)1  PP-  63  f.  (diss.  Münster);  E.  P.  de  Loos>Dietz,  Vroeg-christelÿkt  ivoren  (1947),  pp.  106  f.  (diss. 
Loden);  G.  Kretschmar,  op.  eit.  pp.  218  f.  In  this  München-ivory,  for  our  exegesis  it  is  important 
that  in  religious  art  all  sorts  of  admittedly  different  incidents  are  often  brought  together  in  a  single 
collective  scene  without  any  intention  of  denying  their  historical  separateness  (as  here  the  resurrec¬ 
tions  and  the  ascension). 

I  should  also  like  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  absence  of  modem  chapter  and  verse  divisions  in  the 
old  texts.  That  is  the  reason  why,  e.g.  Epiph.  Pan.  haer.  2.  2.  19  could  say:  Kod  i060s  h;  <nTipc(X(> 
hrX^odrioon)  mifCvorro;  Ayfou,  iv  (he  toO)  àvoacâwyon  oCtroOs  dnrö  toO  6pous  tAv  ’EXoa&v. . .  ;  and  why 
Mary,  in  the  different  works  of  art,  is  pictured  as  standing  amidst  the  apostles  when  the  Spirit 
was  poured  out.  When  reading  Acts  ii.  i  f.  the  resuler  did  not  forget  that  Mary  was  among  the 
inner  circle  of  Acts  i.  14. 

*  C.  F.  D.  Moule  in  Exp.  Times,  Lxvm  (1957),  208. 
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We  may  now,  therefore,  definitely  distinguish  this  historical  and  ‘pneu¬ 
matic’  interpretation  from  the  former  doxological  one,  and  add  this  new 
distinction  to  the  explanatory  interpretations  of  E.  Stauffer. 

The  importance  of  this  new  accent  introduced  by  Luke  is  great.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  formulate,  consciously,  the  problems  of  ‘  realized  escha¬ 
tology’.  Thanks  to  him,  the  early  Church  did  not  collapse  into  an  hysterical 
futurist  eschatology.  He  writes  in  Acts  as  an  historian,  which  also  means  that 
his  history  of  the  Church  is  not  a  law  for  the  future.  He  was  not  the  conscious 
creator  of  the  annus  eccUsiae,  although,  unconsciously,  he  gave  the  possibility 
of  a  future  impulse  towards  it.  The  Church  soon  became  judaized  for  the 
most  part,  and  observed  the  ordinances  of  the  old  story  as  the  divine  law  of  all 
ages.  Luke  himself  used  Jewish  colouring  in  the  first  part  of  his  Acts  with 
great  skill,  but  switched  to  hellenistic  colours  in  the  second  part.  It  was  one 
of  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  Church  to  mould  the  loosely-connected  ‘  chrono¬ 
logy’  of  Luke  into  an  exact  ecclesiastical  calendar  and  to  break  through  the 
chronos  of  the  joyful  Christian  Pentecoste  with  the  kairos  of  the  fortieth  calendar 
day.  Already  the  annual  feast  of  Easter  and  the  Christian  Pentecoste  broke 
with  the  week  cycle,  with  its  Sunday  as  the  only  great  feast  of  Christianity, 
although,  for  many  centuries,  ‘Easter  and  Pentecoste'  was  one  great  Sunday. 
It  was  a  slow  but  effective  degradation  of  the  only  original  Christian  festive 
time,  the  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  Resurrection. 

In  comparing  these  two  interpretations,  we  hold  that  they  are  a  twofold 
interpretation  of  the  same  events  of  the  Christophanies,  one  interpretation 
not  excluding  the  other,  one  filling  the  gaps  in  the  other.  The  historical  and 
‘pneumatic’  interpretation  of  the  Ascension,  till  that  time  unknown  in  the 
Church,  is  the  basis  of  the  relatively  ‘  normal  ’  life  of  the  Church  in  the  era 
of  the  Spirit,  working  in  space  and  time  till  the  Kurios  comes  in  his  second 
parousia.  The  first  interpretation  relates  Luke  to  the  other  doxological  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Ascension  in  the  New  Testament.^  The  second  form  is  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  Luke,  his  special  ‘modem  approach’. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  exegesis  is  of  a  highly  critical  nature  as 
regards  the  annus  ecclesiae.  Maybe  the  latter  is  still  of  some  benefit  to  the 
Church  when  it  is  used  as  a  guiding  principle  of  order  or  a  pedagogical 
measure.  The  chronology  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  was,  in  any  case,  to 
many  interpreters,  an  obstacle  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Ascension  texts  in  Luke’s 
Gospel  and  Acts.* 

^  There  are  more  relations  :  e.g.  in  Acts  ii.  33  ;  cp.  vivf.  in  John  (see  C.  H.  Dodd,  Tht  Interpre¬ 

tation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1953),  pp.  247:  306/7:  ùvfoOodai  syn.  for  dvo^aiviiv). 

*  My  interest  in  these  texts  was  roused  not  by  the  criticism  of  the  annus  ecclesiae,  but  by  the 
programme  of  the  ‘Entmythologisierung*  of  R.  Bultmann.  The  Dutch  article  mentioned  above  in 
n.  4,  p.  35,  was  an  attempt  to  give  the  significance  of  exegesis  for  this  much  debated  continental 
question.  R.  Bultmann  a^  for  answers  to  his  challenge  on  the  exegetical  level.  The  Ascension  texts 
being  the  most  critical  texts  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts,  I  chose  these  texts  as  test  cases.  In  my  opinion 
they  are  most  illuminating  for  the  insight  into  the  difference  between  the  writing  of  history  and  the 
creation  of  a  myth  or  a  legend. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  TO 
ILLUSTRATE  PAUL’S  MINISTRY 
IN  ASIA 


I  welcome  the  Editor’s  permission  to  provide  a  Chronological  Table,  to  set 
out  more  clearly  the  reconstruction  which  I  had  described  in  my  article  in 
N.T.S.  (vol.  m,  no.  3,  May  1957)  on  ‘Paul’s  Ministry  in  Asia — the  Last 
Phase’. 


Date 

Autumn  54 
or  early  55 
Spring  55 

Later  in  55 


Summer  55 


Autumn  55 
Spring  56 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


PAUL 

Serious  crisis;  writes 
Philippians 

Writes  I  Corinthians 

Period  of  detention  ; 
writes  Philemon  (and 
Colossians) 

May  (or  may  not)  have 
paid  promised  visit  to 
Colossae.  Emergency 
visit  to  Corinth  (?via 
Troas),  and  return  to 
Asia  (?  via  Miletus, 

II  Tim.  iv.  13,  90). 
Visits  Lycus-valley; 
another  crisis  (II  Cor. 
i.  8;  II  Tim.  iv.  i6ff.) 

Writes  II  Tim.  iv 
(from  Laodicea?) 

Sends  (from  Ephesus?) 
the  ‘painful  letter*  to 
Corinth,  telling  that 
he  is  not  to  come  now 
to  Corinth.  The  riot 
at  Ephesus.  Paul 
leaves  for  Troas  and 
Macedonia 


TIMOTHY 

At  Ephesus 

Has  left  for 
Macedonia 
Again  with  Paul 


Somewhere  in  Asia; 
p>erhaps  in  the  Troad, 
to  prepare  the  way 
for  Paul  (II  Tim. 
iv.  13;  cf.  II  Cor. 
ii.  12) 


Timothy  summoned 
to  join  Paul  before 
winter 


Timothy  accom¬ 
panies  Paul  to 
Macedonia 


TITUS  (and  others) 

Proconsul  of  Asia 
poisoned 

Titus  goes  to  Corinth 
(with  I  Corinthians?) 

Aristarchus,  Mark, 

Luke,  Demas  with 
Paul;  Tychicus  goes  to 
Colossae 

Titus  brings  report  from 
Corinth;  is  then  sent 
(via  Macedonia)  to 
Dalmatia.  Demas 
deserts  Paul 


‘Only  Luke  with  me.’ 
Tychicus  in  Ephesus; 
Titus  in  Dalmatia;  he 
later  joins  Paul  in  Asia, 
to  report  on  his  mission; 
then  takes  the  ‘painful 
letter’  to  Corinth 
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Date  PAUL  TIMOTHY 

Summer  56  Meets  Titus  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  Writes  II 
Corinthians 


Autumn  56 


January  57 
March  57 


Pentecost  57 


Goes  perhaps  to 
Dyrrachium  (cf.  Rom. 

XV.  19);  writes  to 
Titus  about  a  meeting 
in  Nicopolis,  where  he 
is  to  spend  the  winter 
(Tit.  iii.  12) 

Arrives  in  Corinth 
(Acts  XX.  2ff.) 

Goes  again  to  Mace-  Timothy  still  with 
donia — en  route  for  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4) 

Jerusalem 

Arrival  in  Jerusalem; 
and  arrest 


TITUS  (and  others) 
Titus  meets  Paul  in 
Macedonia.  Takes 
II  Corinthians  to 
Corinth 


It  may  also  be  helpful  if  I  note  briefly  how  my  present  reconstruction  differs 
firom  that  given  (in  1929)  in  my  book  St  Paul's  Ephesian  Ministry. 

(1)  I  now  separate  the  Philemon-imprisonment  from  the  Demetrius-riot, 
still  assigning  the  first  of  these  to  the  spring  or  summer  of  55  (after  the  writing 
of  I  Corinthians),  but  putting  the  riot  a  year  later,  shortly  before  Paul’s  final 
departure  from  Ephesus. 

(2)  Partly  because,  by  conjoining  these  two  episodes,  I  had  dated  the 
Demetrius-riot  in  the  spring  of  55,  I  had  found  it  necessary  in  my  book  to 
postulate  that  Paul  twice  left  Ephesus  for  Troas  (spring  55  and  56) — on  the 
first  of  these  occasions  he  received  news,  perhaps  at  Troas,  which  led  him 
to  pay  the  painful  visit  to  Corinth;  and  it  then  became  necessary  for  him 
to  make  an  unexpected  return  to  Asia,  to  deal  with  trouble  in  the  churches 
of  the  Lycus-valley.  I  prefer  now  to  say  that  the  painful  visit  to  Corinth  was 
an  interpolation  in  the  course  of  the  Asian  ministry — Paul  probably  went 
from  Ephesus  (though  he  may  have  gone  via  Troas,  II  Tim.  iv.  13),  and 
returned  via  Miletus,  II  Tim.  iv.  20.  From  this  point  my  general  picture 
of  Paul’s  movements  is  the  same  as  before — he  went  to  the  Lycus-valley, 
endured  the  ordeal  of  II  Cor.  i.  8  (  =  II  Tim.  iv.  i6fF.),  and  in  the  following 
spring  left  Ephesus  for  Troas  and  Macedonia. 

(3)  It  follows  from  these  changes  that  much  that  I  have  written  in  ch.  xv 
of  my  book,  in  an  attempt  to  explore  various  possibilities  regarding  the 
movements  of  Titus,  may  now  be  omitted.  But  on  a  broad  view  the  re¬ 
construction  I  had  then  put  forward,  more  especially  as  regards  his  mission 
to  Dalmatia  and  his  (subsequent)  summons  to  meet  Paul  in  Nicopolis, 
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remains  unchanged,  and  in  the  second  column  of  the  table  on  p.  224  of  the 
book  the  only  essential  changes  are  that  (1.  2)  Titus  joins  Paul  in  Asia 
(perhaps  in  Ephesus),  and  that  (1.  7)  on  returning  from  Dalmatia  he  rejoins 
Paul  in  Asia,  to  give  a  report  of  his  exploratory  mission.  As  it  was  about  this 
time  or  shortly  after  it  that  Paul  wrote  the  painful  letter  to  Corinth,  Titus 
was  in  all  probability  the  bearer  of  that  letter — a  view  which  I  had  ventured 
to  question  in  my  book. 

{4)  To  conform  with  my  new  reconstruction  the  Chronological  Table 
at  the  end  of  my  book  ought  to  be  altered  as  follows  : 

Under  the  heading  ‘Paul’,  omit  (1.  4)  the  words  ‘Demetrius-riot’  and  (1.6) 
‘Proceeds  to  Troas;  meets  Titus’;  and  the  Demetrius-riot  and  the  writing  of  the 
painful  letter  to  Corinth  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  spring  of  56. 

Under  the  heading  ‘Titxis’,  the  meeting  with  Paul  in  the  summer  of  55  (with 
disquieting  news  about  Corinth)  was  not  at  Troas,  but  probably  at  Ephesus. 

(5)  Of  the  three  ‘imprisonments’  postulated  in  my  book  I  now  see  the 
third  as  probably  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  by  a  local  Jewish  court. 
I  have  still  kept  the  Philemon-imprisonment  distinct  from  the  Philippians 
one;  but  if  they  could  be  combined  Timothy  would  then  be  with  Paul  until 
he  left  in  the  spring  of  55  for  Macedonia  (and  perhaps  Corinth),  and  may 
have  been  absent  until  summoned  to  rejoin  Paul  in  the  autumn. 

G.  S.  DUNCAN 


THE  VERBS  IN  JUDE  11 

The  main  exegetical  questions  in  this  verse  are:  (i)  the  sense  in  which  the 
‘ungodly  men’  (doeßels)  who  are  denounced  resemble  Cain,  Balaam  and 
Korah;  (ii)  the  use  of  the  datives  (t^  Ô.;  tt.;  à.)  ;  and  (iii)  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  verbs. 

The  American  R.S.V.  translates  as  follows:  ‘  ...they  walk  in  the  way  of 
Cain,  and  abandon  themselves  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  Balaam’s  error,  and 
perish  in  Korah’s  rebellion’.  This  translation  is  similar  to  Moffatt’s,  and 
illustrates  the  more  commonly  accepted  renderings  of  the  verbs,  except  that 
some,  like  the  R. V.,  keep  the  past  tenses.  So  understood,  èiropeOôqCTOcv  (‘  they 
walk’),  âÇexOÔTicTav  (‘they  abandon  themselves  to’)  and  dorcbXovro  (‘they 
perish’)  describe  the  course  of  the  ‘ungodly  men’  in  three  terms  of  ascending 
gravity — a  ‘Steigerung’  which  R.  Knopf  regarded  as  ‘beabsichtigt  und 
unverkennbar’.^ 

But  is  a  view  like  Knopf’s  correct?  It  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  the 
translations  èiropeOOriaav  =  ‘  they  walk ’  (or,  ‘  walked  ’)  and  èÇexOôqoov  =  ‘  they 
abandon  (or,  ‘abandoned’)  themselves  to’  do  in  fact  do  full  justice  to  the 
*  D.  Briqf*  Pttri  u.  Judà  (191a),  p.  231. 
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author’s  meaning  ;  and  hints  to  the  contrary  are  not  wholly  lacking.  MofTatt, 
for  instance,  suggests  that  in  view  of  Wisd.  x.  3  ‘they  go  the  road  of  Cain’ 
(Moffatt’s  translation)  might  have  included  the  idea  that  they  go  a  road  which 
brings  ruin  upon  them;^  and  as  an  alternative  translation  of  ÉÇexûôriaav  the 
R.V.  margin  offers  ‘cast  themselves  away  through’.*  There  seems  much  to 
be  said  for  these  suggestions.  Let  us  look  at  the  case  for  them. 

The  extent  to  which  Jude  operates  with  extra-biblical  Jewish  tradition  in 
the  rest  of  his  epistle  (cf.  6,  7,  9  and  14)  makes  it  virtually  certain  that,  in 
verse  eleven,  he  has  in  mind  not  only  the  O.T.  accounts  of  Cain,  Balaam  and 
Korah,  but  also  the  use  made  of  these  men  in  subsequent  Jewish  tradition. 
Most  conunentators  now  recogfnize  this,  and  cite  embellishments  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  O.T.  narratives  of  Cain,  Balaam  and  Korah  from  sources 
like  Wisdom,  Jubilees,  the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  Philo,  Josephus,  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  and  the  rabbinical  literature  to  reveal  more  fully  the 
points  of  comparison  which  Jude  was  making  between  his  O.T.  examples  of 
evil-doing  and  the  ‘ungodly  men’  whom  he  himself  assails.®  This  material 
will,  therefore,  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  sense  in  which  the  verbs  were  used 
in  the  eleventh  verse. 

It  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  two  points.  First,  this  non-biblical 
evidence  attributes  more  sins  to  Cain,  Balaam  and  Korah  than  does  the 
O.T. — and  especially  to  Cain  and  Balaam.  All  three  have  in  fact  become 
representative  leaders  in  wickedness  with  followers  in  their  reprobate  ways.* 
Secondly,  and  more  important  for  our  immediate  purpose,  is  the  prominence 
given  to  the  destruction  which  God  brought  upon  all  of  them  and  their 
followers  as  punishment  for  their  iniquities.  The  O.T.  reported  the  end  of 
Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi)  and  the  slaying  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxxi. 
8).  Subsequent  tradition  then  elaborated  and  stressed  the  finality  of  this 
destruction,  generally  denying  to  both  evil-doers  and  their  associates  a  place 
in  the  world  to  come.®  It  also  told  of  God’s  vengeance  on  Cain.  By  slaying 
Abel  he  is  said  to  have  incurred  inward  and  spiritual  death;*  and  at  last  as 
further  punishment  was  physically  killed,  and  deprived  of  a  place  in  the 
world  to  come.’  His  followers  added  to  his  crimes  and  ‘  for  ever  those  who  are 
like  Cain... shall  be  punished  with  the  same  judgement’.® 

^  Geatral  Epistles  (M.N.T.C.),  pp.  237!. 

*  Cf.  Bennett,  Gmeral  Epistles  (Cent.  B.),  p.  336. 

*  Cf.  too  the  accounts  Balaam,  Cain  and  Korah  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vols,  n,  ni  and  vn; 
and  Cain  and  Balaam  in  T.WJf.T.  (Kittel),  i,  6f.,  52iff. 

*  Cf.  G.  Vermes,  Desu  Traditions  stir  Balaam  (Cahiers  Sioniens,  ix*  Année,  no.  4,  Dec.  1955, 
pp.  289-302).  On  p.  298  attention  is  csdled  to  the  use  of  Cain,  Korah  and  Balaam  in  T.  Sofa,  iv,  19. 

*  Sanh.  X.  2f.,  Ab.  v.  19  (Danby,  Mishnah,  pp.  397f.,  458).  Further  references  in  Jewish  Engh 
clopedia  vols,  ii,  vii.  A  more  hopeful  view  of  Koiah’s  etenud  destiny  also  occtirs,  e.g.  R.  Eliezer  in 
Sanh.  X.  3. 

*  Wisd.  X.  3  (?  cf.  Charles,  Apoc.  and  Pseud,  of  O.T.,  i,  551);  Philo,  Qpod  det.  pot.  47f.;  69f.  etc. 

’  JubiL  iv.  31  ;  Test.  B.  vii.  3-5.  Cf.  Jewish  Encyclopedia  iii,  493.  Moore  cites  a  passage  expressing 
ultimate  hope  for  Cain  {Judaism,  i,  524f.). 

*  Test.  B.  vii.  5.  Cf.  Jewish  Encyclopedia  m,  493;  and  also  the  treatment  of  Cain  and  his  posterity 
in  Philo,  de  Poster  Caim,  esp.  52f. 
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So  much  specific  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Gk)d  visited  Cain,  Balaam, 
Korah  and  their  adherents  with  destruction  must  surely  mean  that  when  Jude 
describes  the  ‘ungodly  men’  in  the  Church  as  in  the  succession  of  these  O.T. 
characters,  the  fate  of  Cain,  Balaam,  Korah  and  their  earlier  followers  will 
have  been  just  as  much  a  point  of  comparison  as  their  sins.  If  so,  it  is 
inadequate  to  translate  äTTopcüörio-otv  and  èÇexOÔTjo-otv  as  ‘they  walk’,  ‘they 
abandon  themselves  to’.  These  two  verbs,  like  dnrcôAovro,  expressed  the 
inevitable  doom  befalling  the  renegades  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their 
behaviour.  In  short,  all  three  verbs  are  used  synonymously. 

The  following  points  give  further  support  to  this  interpretation,  (i)  Jude 
is  unlikely  to  have  meant  èTropeùÔTiCTOv,  i^iyùdT\aav  and  dnrcbAovTO  as  terms 
of  ascending  gravity  (Knopf’s  ‘Steigerung’),  when  the  crimes  connected  with 
Cain,  Balaam  and  Korah,  put  in  that  order,  did  not  represent  an  ascending 
scale  of  heinousness  in  Jude’s  mind.  In  the  light  of  the  O.T.  and  Jewish 
tradition,  he  may  have  regarded  followers  of  Cain  and  Balaam  as  even  worse 
offenders  than  those  of  Korah.  (ii)  Lexical,  evidence  exists  in  both  non- 
biblical  and  biblical  Greek  for  iropeûeCTÔai  in  the  sense  of ‘to  go  to  death’  and 
for  éKxéeoôai  with  the  connotation  ‘to  be  poured  out  and  lost,  wasted,  or 
ruined’.^  (iii)  It  helps  to  account  for  the  choice  of  the  aorists,  when  elsewhere 
in  the  epistle  the  author  uses  the  present  tense  to  describe  the  continuing 
activities  of  the  ‘ungodly  men’  in  the  Church.  They  are  examples  of  the 
established  use  of  the  aorist  to  give  more  graphic  expression  to  future  events, 
or  events  intended,  even  initiated,  but  not  yet  reaching  their  consummation.* 
(iv)  In  the  light  of  it,  the  use  of  the  datives  becomes  more  straightforward. 
They  are  all  instrumental  datives,  or  datives  of  manner,  (v)  It  is  at  one 
with  the  fate  of  the  ‘  ungodly  men  ’  as  implied,  described  and  emphasized  in 
4-7,  10,  12-15. 

Jude  II  should  then  be  rendered  something  like  this:  ‘Woe  to  them!  for 
they  go  to  death  in  the  path  of  Cain  ;  they  are  themselves  cast  away  in  the 
error  of  Balaam;  and  they  perish  in  the  insubordination  of  Korah’. 

G.  H.  BOOBYER 


NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  RABBINIC 
MESSIANIC  INTERPRETATION 

While  it  is  recognized  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  held  that  the  Old 
Testament  contained  predictions  of  the  coming  of  Messiah,  it  is  seldom 
realized  how  very  different  were  their  selections  of  Old  Testament  texts  and 

‘  In  the  LXX  and  the  N.T.,  see  iropiOsoOon  in  III  Kgdms,  ii.  3;  £c.  i.  4;  II  Chron.  xxi.  30; 
Lukexiii.  33  (?);  xxii.  33  and  kxiKJScn,  in  III  Kgdms.  xiii.  3,  5;  Job  xxx.  16;  Ps.  xxi.  14,  Ixxii.  3; 
Sir.  XX.  13;  Lam.  ii.  13;  Matt.  ix.  17.  *  Cf.  and  in  John  xv.  6. 
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the  interpretations  placed  on  these  passages.  This  article  seeks  to  make  this 
clear. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  approximately  fifty-nine  Old  Testament 
passages  quoted  as  being  predictive  of  Christ,  of  his  forerunner,  John  the 
Baptist,  or  of  the  activities  of  the  early  church.  Only  twenty-five  of  these, 
however,  are  in  any  way  thought  of  as  being  Messianic  in  the  earlier  Jewish 
writings,  the  Midrashim,  Mishnah,  Talmud  and  some  others;  the  remainder 
have  received  a  new  connotation.  And  of  these  twenty-five,  in  not  more  than 
five  is  there  any  measure  of  agreement  as  to  interpretation  ;  even  in  some  of 
these  the  agreement  is  not  complete. 


I 

We  shall  note  first  the  cases  where  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  inter¬ 
pretations  agree.  The  first  b  Mai.  iii.  1,  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  taken 
to  refer  to  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  ;  thb  b  so  also  in  some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  Rabbinic  tradition.  The  latter  thought  sees  Elijah  as  either  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  God  himself  and  as  the  redeemer  of  Israel,  a  development  of  Eccl. 
xlviii.  i-i  I,  or  as  a  high  priest  of  the  Messianic  age,  and  a  colleague  rather 
than  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.^  The  New  Testament  follows  the  second  of 
these  only.  There  b  no  unanimity  in  the  New  Testament  as  to  whether  John 
the  Baptbt  was  ^Vi^zh-redivivus or  another  figure  similar  to  Elijah;  Matthew 
stresses  the  identity  (xi.  14),  but  John  (i.  21)  denies  it.  Of  course,  the  section 
of  Jewbh  thought  that  agreed  with  the  Christians  in  applying  thb  passage  to 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  did  so  only  in  a  general  and  unidentified  sense, 
that  b,  not  to  John  the  Baptbt  in  particular.  That  further  claim  was  only 
possible  when  the  person  John  heralded  was  believed  to  be  the  Messiah. 

Passages  referring  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah  are  accepted  by  both  Jews 
and  Chrbtians.  Some  of  the  multitude,  in  John  vii.  42,  refer  to  Bethlehem, 
and  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  told  Herod  of  the  prophecy  in  Micah  v.  2 
(Matt.  ii.  6).*  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  12)  applied  to  the  Messiah  the  passage  from 
Isa.  xi.  10,  about  the  ‘root  of  Jesse’,  as  the  rabbb  would  have  done.* 

A  further  passage  accepted  by  both,  was  Zech.  ix.  9.*  This  was  so  widely 
understood  as  Messianic  by  the  Jews  that  it  seems  almost  certain  that,  when 
Jesus  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  was  deliberately  fulfilling  prophecy 

*  Cf.  T.  W.  Manion,  Thi  Sajnngs  of  Jtsus  (1949),  pp.  69  ff.  Also  Strack-Billcrbcck,  Kommentar  zum 
Neuen  Testament,  TV,  781-98. 

*  Old  TaUunent  references  are  Isa.  xi.  1,  Jer.  xxiii.  5  and  Micah  v.  a.  See  Bereshith,  R.  85  and  99 
where  Isa.  xi.  i  is  interpreted  messianically.  So  too  Talkut,  i.  247d.  The  Targum  on  Jer.  xxiii.  5  says, 
‘  I  will  raise  up  for  David  the  Messiah  the  Just’.  Micah  v.  2  is  interpreted  messianically  in  the  Targum 
and  in  Pirqe  de  Rabbi  Eliezer,  c.  3. 

*  See  Midrash,  Bereshith,  R.  99. 

*  This  passage  is  commented  upon  extensively  as  being  Messianic  in  character.  E.g.  the  Midrash 
on  Gen.  xxxii.  6  says,  ‘  R.  Nehemiah  said . . .  Ass  refers  to  the  royal  Messiah,  for  it  says  of  him.  Lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass  (Zech.  ix.  9)’.  See  also  Sanhedrin,  g8a,  Pirqe  de  Rabbi  Eliezer,  c.  31.  A  full 
list  of  such  references  may  be  seen  in  Strack-Billerbeck,  op.  eit.  i,  842-4. 
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as  a  means  of  announcing  his  messiahship.  His  teaching  ministry  was  almost 
completed,  and  the  time  for  his  death  had  come  ;  although  his  enemies  were 
ready  and  willing  to  seize  him,  he  it  was  who  gave  them  their  opportunity  ; 
from  this  point,  although  the  result  was  the  cross  on  Calvary,  Jesus  was  calling 
the  pace,  and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  Pilate,  Caiaphas,  and  even  Judas, 
were  fitting  into  his  timetable  and  plan.  The  starting-point  was  the  entry, 
a  deliberate  enactment  of  a  well-known  sign  of  the  Messiah  according  to 
Old  Testament  prophecy.  This  is  the  only  instance  when  Jesus  intentionally 
brought  his  life  into  line  with  an  isolated  Old  Testament  prediction.^ 

II 

There  were  other  instances  when  both  Jews  and  Christians  accepted  the  same 
verses  as  being  Messianic,  but  in  every  case  their  interpretation  differed  con¬ 
siderably.  For  instance,  the  rabbis  applied  certain  passages  to  the  Messianic 
times  whereas  the  Christians  applied  them  to  the  Messiah  himself.  This  was 
so  of  Ps.  ii.  I  ff.  which,  in  Berachoth,  7  b,  was  related  to  the  ‘wars  of  Gog  and 
Magog’.  It  was  thought  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah’s  coming  would  be 
marked  by  political  unrest,  and  conclude  with  bitter  warfare.*  This  strife  was 
summed  up  under  the  term  ‘  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog’.*  In  Acts  iv.  25  ff., 
however,  the  passage  is  not  referred  to  strife  in  the  world  at  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  but  to  opposition  to  the  Messiah  himself,  as  Acts  iv.  27  indicates. 
Similarly,  Isa.  xl.  3  is  seen  by  the  rabbis*  to  have  its  fulfilment  in  the  latter 
days;  the  evangelists  apply  it  to  John  the  Baptist’s  ministry,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  To  do  this  the  phrase,  ‘in  the  wilderness’,  had 
to  be  linked  with  ‘crying’  and  not  to  ‘making  ready’. 

Micah  vii.  6,  to  the  Jews,®  referred  to  the  decline  in  respect  for  members 
of  the  family  that  would  mark  the  time  before  and  when  the  Messiah  came; 
Jesus  used  it  to  describe  the  strife  that  would  follow  his  teaching  and  the 
decision  of  people  to  follow  him  (Matt.  x.  34  ff.).  That  Messiah  would  be 
a  ‘stone  of  stumbling’  (Isa.  viii.  14)  was  interpreted  by  the  Jews  in  relation 
to  the  houses  of  Israel,  i.e.  the  Exilarchate  in  Babylon  and  the  Patriaichate 
in  Palestine,  but  by  Peter  (I  Pet.  ii.  8)  of ‘such  as  disbelieve’  the  Messiah. 

*  Unlesi  wc  include  his  birth  in  Bethlehem. 

'  Of.  Bertshith,  R.  42,  4;  ‘If  you  see  the  kingdoms  contending  with  each  other  look  for  the  foot  of 
the  Messiah.  Know  that  it  will  be  so,  because  it  happened  thus  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  When  the 
kingdoms  strove  with  each  other  (Gen.  xiv),  redemption  came  to  Abraham.’ 

*  See  Midrash  on  Ps.  xvii.  13,  Megillah,  1 1  a,  and  Sanhedrin,  97  b. 

*  In  this  connexion  see  the  Midrash  on  Lam.  i.  2.  In  this  curious  passage,  it  is  said  that  as  the 
children  of  Israel  sinned  from  aleph  to  tau,  so  God  would  comfort  them  in  the  latter  days  from  aleph 
to  tau.  Passages  of  scripture  are  quoted  in  each  case  commencing  with  the  various  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  One  of  the  verses  cited  as  applying  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  is  Isa.  xl.  3.  Isa.  xl.  i  is 
also  quoted. 

*  See  Sotah,  9,  15:  ‘With  the  footprints  of  the  Messiah. .  .children  shall  shame  the  elders,  and  the 
dders  shall  rise  up  before  the  children,  for  the  son  dishonoureth  the  father,  the  daughter  riseth  up 
against  her  mother,  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law  ;  a  num’s  enemies  are  the  men  of 
his  own  house.’  See  too  the  Midrash  on  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  13. 
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Twice  alterations  to  the  text  of  Old  Testament  passages  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  applied  in  a  new  way.  Thus  Isa.  lix.  20,  which  is  changed  to 
read,  ‘There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer’  (Rom.  xi.  26),  giving 
a  picture  of  Christ,  following  his  resurrection,  coming  from  Jerusalem  with 
forgiveness.  The  second  (Ps.  Ixviii.  18)  reads  in  Ephesians  iv.  8:  ‘When  he 
ascended  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  to  men.’  The  rabbis 
taught  that  the  Messiah  would  receive  gifts  from  men,  even  a  deputation 
from  Egypt  bringing  presents.^  Paul,  by  his  alteration,  refers  it  to  the 
bestowal  of  grace  upon  the  Christians  following  Christ’s  ascension;  this  is  an 
entirely  new  interpretation. 

Other  changes  include  Ps.  ii.  7,  ‘Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee’,  which  in  Heb.  i.  5  and  v.  5  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  divinity  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Jews  imderstood  the  Messiah  to  be  an  agent  of  God,  never  God 
himself.  Isa.  Ixi.  1-2,  read  by  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  18, 
19,  21),  was  not  all  recognized  as  Messianic  by  the  rabbis;  the  first  part  only 
is  ‘connected  with  the  redemption’.*  To  the  Targumist  it  is  Isaiah  who  speaks 
here  of  himself  and  his  mission;*  Jesus,  however,  followed  the  reading  with 
the  conunent,  ‘Today  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears’ 
(Luke  iv.  21)  ;  that  is,  Christ  interpreted  it  messianically  of  himself.  Passages 
from  Isa.  liii  are  all  given  a  new  meaning;  the  Targumist  diverted  the  element 
of  humiliation,  suffering  and  death  from  the  Messiah  to  either  Israel  or  the 
heathen  nations.*  Again,  Jewish  exegesis  saw  a  connexion  between  the 
servant  and  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  xlii.  i  ff.,*  but  the  evangelist  (Matt.  xii.  18-21) 
used  the  verses  to  show  that  the  Messiah  was  not  seeking  publicity  for  his 
work. 

The  most  striking  difference  in  interpretation  is  that  of  Zech.  xi.  13. 
Neither  rabbis  nor  Christians  attended  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  passage 
— the  shepherd,  by  whom  is  intended  the  prophet,  has  been  inadequately 
remunerated,  and  tosses  the  mere  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  an  injured 
slave,  into  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  implying  that  the  insult  is  against  Gktd 
as  well  as  himself.  The  rabbis  took  it  to  mean  thirty  precepts  given  by  the 
Messiah  to  the  Gentiles  ;•  the  Christians  saw  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  return  of 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  Judas  had  received  for  betraying  Jesus. 

*  Ptiochim,  I  i8b:  ‘Egypt  it  datined  to  bring  a  gift  to  the  Messiah.  He  will  think  not  to  accept 
it  from  them,  but  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  will  instruct  him,  “Accept  it  from  them:  they 
furnished  hospitality  to  My  children  in  Egypt.”  Immediately,  “Nobles  shall  come  out  of  Egypt 
(bringing  gifu).’” 

*  This  is  in  the  Midrash  on  Lam.  iii.  49. 

*  See  G.  Dalman,  J$tui-Jtskua,  p.  46. 

*  See  W.  Manson,  Jtsuf  the  Messiah  (1943),  p.  168. 

*  See  Midrash  on  Ps.  iL  7,  and  Talkut,  ii.  io4d. 

*  Genesis,  R.  98.  g:  ‘For  what  purpose  will  the  royal  Meniah  come,  and  what  will  he  do?  He  will 
come  to  assemble  t^  exiles  of  Israel  and  to  give  them  (the  Gentiles)  thirty  precepts,  as  it  says.  And 
I  said  unto  them  ;  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  hire  :  and  if  not  forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my 
hire  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Zech.  xi.  13).  Rab  said:  This  alludes  to  thirty  mighty  men.  R.  Johanan 
said.  It  alludes  to  thirty  precepts.* 
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Two  passages  are  referred,  contrary  to  Rabbinic  usage,  to  the  ascension  of 
Jesus.  Ps.  cx.  I  was  apparently  interpreted  messianically  by  Jesus’  contem¬ 
poraries,  for  in  Matt.  xxii.  41  ff.  they  are  represented  as  accepting  it  as  such. 
But  in  Acts  ii.  34  ff.  and  Heb.  i.  13  it  is  given  a  new  application  altogether.^ 
Ps.  Ixviii.  18  is  similarly  applied  in  Eph.  iv.  8. 


Ill 

The  last  few  quotations  we  have  studied  have  been  given  such  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation  that  it  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  they  were  interpreted  messianically 
by  the  rabbis  has  not  really  influenced  the  early  church  at  all.  There  are  also 
many  passages  applied  messianically  by  the  New  Testament  writers  which 
had  no  rabbinical  authority  for  such  a  use.  Some  of  these  may  be  attributed 
directly  to  Jesus  himself — for  instance,  when  Jesus  was  speaking  of  his 
teaching  in  parables  (Mark  iv.  12  from  Isa.  vi.  gf.),  of  the  opposition  to 
himself  (John  xv.  25  from  perhaps  Ps.  xxxv.  19  or  Ps.  Ixix.  4),  of  the  presence 
of  the  traitor  at  the  last  supper  (John  xiii.  18  from  Ps.  xli.  9),  and  perhaps 
the  reference  to  the  desertion  by  the  disciples  (Matt.  xxvi.  31  from  Zech. 
xiii.  7).*  Jesus  certainly  gave  a  new  meaning  to  other  passages,  for  example, 
concerning  the  crucifixion  (Luke  xxii.  37  from  Isa.  liii.  12),  and  concerning 
his  ministry  (Luke  iv.  18,  19  from  Isa.  Ixi.  1,2). 

Sometimes  the  precedent  thus  established  by  Jesus  was  followed  by  others. 
Thus,  the  reference  to  teaching  in  parables  is  repeated  by  the  author  of  the 
fourth  gospel  in  xii.  40.  The  first  gospel  cites  it  editorially  in  xiii.  14,  15. 
On  this  authority,  apparently,  is  also  interpreted  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2  :  ‘  I  will  open 
my  mouth  in  parables’,  in  Matt.  xiii.  35.  Peter  follows  Jesus  in  quoting 

Ps.  cxviii.  22:  ‘The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected _ ’  Philip  explained 

Isa.  liii.  7  ff.  messianically  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch;  Jesus  had  treated  other 
words  from  the  same  chapter  (liii.  12)  similarly.  Peter  obviously  does  so  also 
in  I  Pet.  ii.  22-4. 

Once  begun,  this  search  of  the  Old  Testament  for  verses  that  told  of  Christ 
continued,  and  at  times  got  out  of  hand.  The  great  restraint  that  distin¬ 
guished  Christ’s  use  did  not  apply  to  all  his  followers.  In  some  cases  the 
early  Christians  could  hardly  have  helped  seeing  what  they  took  to  be 
predictions  in  certain  passages  of  scripture.  For  instance,  it  was  surely  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  a  verse  like  Isa.  vii.  14 — ‘Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be 
with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  call  shall  his  name  Enunanuel’ 
— would  have  been  taken  to  refer  to  Christ,  if  not  for  the  word  ‘virgin’,  then 
certainly  for  the  title,  ‘Emmanuel’.  But  at  other  times,  their  ingenuity  and 

*  In  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xviii.  35,  Ps.  cx.  i  is  specifically  applied  to  the  Messiah,  but  not  as 
relating  to  his  ascension. 

'  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  Jesus  used  this  verse  as  an  expression  of  the  general  truth  that 
when  a  leader  is  struck  down  his  followers  disperse,  rather  than  as  a  Messianic  prediction,  for  other* 
wiK  his  interpretation  is  so  very  diverse  from  the  Old  Testament  intention. 
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credulity  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  This  is  seen  in  the  two  verses  taken  to 
apply  to  Judas’  failure  and  his  replacement  by  Matthias  (Acts  i.  20  from 
Ps.  Ixix.  25  and  Ps.  cix.  8),  and  in  the  passage  cited  in  connexion  with  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (Matt.  ii.  18  from  Jer.  xxxi.  15).  This  latter 
instance  is  in  Jeremiah  a  picture  of  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  who  was  buried  at  Ramah,  weeping  because  her  sons  pass  by  her 
grave  on  their  way  to  exile  its  New  Testament  use  is  a  complete  distortion 
of  context. 

The  New  Testament  writers  adduced  fresh  passages  to  support  their  con¬ 
tention  that  in  Jesus  prophecy  had  its  fulfilment,  yet  they,  at  the  same  time, 
neglected  other  sections  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  hope,  in  which  the  Messiah 
was  seen  as  king,  warrior  or  judge.  The  reason  for  this  must  be  sought,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  earthly  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  himself;  this  was  the 
controlling  factor  in  their  interpretation. 


IV 

Certain  beliefs  influenced  greatly  the  interpretation  of  these  Old  Testament 
passages  by  the  early  church.  The  first  was  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  This 
was,  without  doubt,  the  main  reason  why  their  results  were  so  different  from 
those  of  the  rabbis.  The  latter  were  interpreting  scripture  in  the  light  of  some 
future  figure,  whose  characteristics  were  only  vaguely  known  and  largely 
g^uessed  at;  the  Christians  were  explaining  verses  in  the  light  of  a  person 
whom  they  knew  intimately.  They  were  not  looking  for  predictions  of  the 
Messiah,  so  much  as  for  predictions  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Hence  they  located 
such  verses  as  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  Ps.  Ixix.  9,  21,  xxii.  18,  Exod.  xii.  46  and 
Zech.  xii.  10. 

The  second  belief  was  that  Jesus  was  God.  They  therefore  had  no  hesitation 
in  applying  to  Jesus  verses  from  scripture  that  referred  to  God.  Thus  Ps.  Ixviii. 
18,  ‘Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive’,  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  describes  God  active  on  the  battlefield,  rescuing  captive 
Israelites,  and  leading  them  in  triumph  to  the  sanctuary,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (Eph.  iv.  8)  is  referred  to  Christ.  ‘Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall 
not  be  put  to  shame’  (Rom.  x.  1 1)  relates  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16 
the  belief  mentioned  is,  of  course,  in  God.  More  striking  is  a  quotation  in 
Heb.  i.  10  from  Ps.  cii.  25,  ‘Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands’.  Here, 

*  Rachel’s  sepulchre  is  said  to  be  ‘  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  ’  (I  Sam.  x.  3),  about  five  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem.  But  in  Gen.  xxxv.  ig  her  grave  is  located  ‘in  the  way  to  Ephrath’,  which  a  gloss 
identifies  with  Bethlehem.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  not  ‘in  the  border  of  Benjamin’.  It  is  likely  we  have 
here  two  traditions  combined.  Matthew  chooses,  however,  to  identify  Ramah  with  Bethlehem,  and 
is  thus  able  to  apply  this  verse  to  the  later  event  that  occurred  there,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
Apart  from  this  uncertain  geographical  connexion  and  the  expression  of  great  sorrow  the  passages 
are  quite  diverse. 
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Lord  (KÛpie)  is  interpreted  as  meaning  Christ.  Relevant  also  is  the  New 
Testament  usage,  especially  by  Paul,  of  KÙpioç  to  signify  Christ. 

The  third  belief  was  that  Jesus  was  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 
The  authority  was  Christ’s  own  teaching,  and  his  death.  The  voice  at  the 
baptism  spoke  words  that  recalled  Isa.  xlii.  i .  He  applied  to  himself  Isa.  liii. 
12,  with  the  words,  ‘This  which  is  written  must  be  fulfilled  in  me’  (Luke 
xxii.  37).  He  taught  his  disciples,  after  they  had  recognized  him  as  the 
Messiah,  that  ‘he  must  suffer  much,  and  be  rejected. .  .and  be  killed’.  He 
also  spoke  of  giving  ‘his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many’.  His  death  provided  the 
surest  evidence,  and  from  then  on  the  early  church  interpreted  the  Servant 
Songs,  especially  Isa.  liii,  as  being  predictive  of  him. 

Allied  with  this  belief  was  the  interpretation  of  certain  passages  which 
referred  to  Israel  as  having  fulfilment  in  Christ.  Some  explanations  of  the 
servant  passages  identified  the  Servant  with  Israel.  For  instance,  Isa.  lii.  14, 
liii.  2,  4  and  10  are  all  interpreted  this  way  in  the  Targum.  The  Christians 
saw  not  only  these  passages  as  referring  to  Christ  but  also  others.  Jesus  had 
reinterpreted  Ps.  cxviii.  22  (‘The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same 
was  made  the  head  of  the  corner’)  of  himself,  his  rejection  and  subsequent 
exaltation  (Mark  xii.  i  ff.)  ;  in  the  Old  Testament  it  refers  indisputably  to 
Zion  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Peter,  following  Jesus,  employs  the  same  verse 
(Acts  iv.  II  and  I  Pet.  ii.  7).  Ps.  ii.  7,  ‘Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee’,  refers  to  David  and  his  descendants;  Paul  and  the  author  of 
Hebrews  employ  it  as  having  a  singular  application  to  the  Messiah.  Hos.  xi.  i , 
‘Out  of  Egypt  did  I  call  my  son’,  certainly  referred  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Note,  however,  that  in  Acts  xiii.  47,  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  Servant 
Songs  is  interpreted,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Christian  church. 

Another  belief  was  that  the  Christian  church  was  the  New  Israel,  and  that 
prophecies  originally  directed  towards  the  Jewish  nation  would  now  find  their 
fulfilment  in  the  new  Christian  community.  Paul  sees  this  in  Rom.  ix-xi. 
Also,  his  benediction  in  Gal.  vi.  16:  ‘Peace  be  upon  them,  and  mercy,  and 
upon  the  Israel  of  God’,  is  reminiscent  of  Ps.  exxv.  5,  ‘  Peace  shall  be  upon 
luael’. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  New  Testament  writers  sought  to  demonstrate 
the  prediction  not  only  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  (which  they  did  in 
I  Cor.  XV.  3,  Acts  xiii.  29,  etc.),  but  also  of  the  resurrection.  Apparently  Jesus 
himself  did  this  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  26,  27),  and  again  later 
(Luke  xxiv.  46).  Paul  asserted  the  same  at  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  2,  3). 
See  also  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23.  In  Acts  xiii,  two  passages  are  cited  (Ps.  xvi.  10 
and  Isa.  Iv.  3);  the  latter  is  not  very  convincing.  It  is  apparently  to  the 
former  that  most  appeals  were  made  :  ‘  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades.’ 
Three  passages  are  adduced  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  predicted  the 
ascension  (Ps.  cx.  i,  Ixviii,  18,  and  xlv.  6-7);  although  already  interpreted 
by  the  Jews  as  Messianic,  they  are  given  a  new  meaning  by  the  Christian  writers. 
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The  Christian  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  very 
different  indeed  from  that  of  the  rabbis,  and  it  is  right  to  ask  the  authority 
for  the  former.  Some  at  least  rested  on  the  comments  of  Jesus,  as  we  have 
seen;  he  applied  Old  Testament  passages  to  himself  as  Messiah,  and  the  New 
Testament  writers  and  the  early  church  followed.  But  this  does  not  explain 
all.  A  fuller  study  reveals  that  the  total  corpus  of  Messianic  interpretation 
in  the  New  Testament  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  words  and  life  of  Jesus. 
This  is  so  despite  a  comment  by  no  less  a  scholar  than  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd: 
‘  The  various  scriptures  are  acutely  interpreted  along  lines  already  discernible 
within  the  Old  Testament  canon  itself  or  in  pre-Christian  Judaism. .  .and 
these  lines  are  carried  forward  to  fresh  results.’^  It  is  true  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  a  connexion  formed  between  the  various  concepts  of  Son 
of  Man,  Servant,  and  Davidic  Messiah,*  but  whatever  the  underlying  inter¬ 
connexion  in  Jewish  thought  may  have  been,  it  remains  true  that  the  popular, 
and  also  the  more  studied,  interpretation  of  Messianic  passages  changes 
almost  completely  once  the  historic  Jesus  is  recog^nized  as  the  Messiah.  And 
in  every  case  the  new  meaning  can  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  life 
and  words  of  Jesus,  and  without  this  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  would  have 
arisen.  s.  l.  edgar 


THE  ‘IN  CHRIST’  FORMULA 
IN  EPHESIANS 

I 

If  we  count  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the  ‘in  Christ’  formula  and  its 
equivalents  in  Ephesians  we  get  an  interesting  result.  Deissmann  gives  164 
as  the  number  of  occurrences  in  the  authentic  Pauline  epistles  (i.e.  for  him 
all  except  Colossians,  Ephesians  and  the  Pastorals).  The  number  for  Ephesians 
is  thirty-four  (excluding  èv  oOrep  in  vi.  20  as  probably  referring  to  puon^piov 
in  V.  1 9,  and  èv  oOrep  in  i.  9  as  ]x>ssibly  referring  to  God).  Counting  the  pages 
in  Souter’s  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  the  authentic  Paulines  occupy  eighty- 
five  pages,  Ephesians  nine  pages.  Thus  we  would  expect  seventeen  or  eighteen 
occurrences  in  Ephesians  if  it  conformed  to  the  Pauline  average,  but  we 
find  twice  that  number.  Colossians,  which  many  would  regard  as  authentic 
(I  think  rightly),  is  very  closely  linked  with  Ephesians,  and  it  shows  eighteen 

^  C.  H.  Dodd,  According  to  the  Scr^tturu  (1953),  p.  109. 

*  T.  W.  Manion,  Jtsut  the  Musiak  (1943),  pp.  171  ff. 
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occurrences.  Since  it  occupies  about  six  pages,  on  the  Pauline  average  it 
should  have  twelve  occurrences,  and  if  it  were  the  same  length  as  Ephesians 
it  would  have  twenty-six  occurrences.  Thus  Colossians  apparently  shows  an 
increased  tendency  on  Paul’s  part  to  use  the  formula,  while  Ephesians,  which 
if  Pauline  must  have  been  written  at  the  same  time,  shows  a  further  marked 
increase.  The  figures  suggest  that  there  is  a  problem  here  to  be  investigated. 

The  question  may  be  put  in  this  form  :  is  the  use  of  the  formula  in  Ephesians 
Pauline?  Now  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  Paul  uses  the  formula  with  some 
flexibility,  and  that  in  the  epistles  generally  regarded  as  authentic  it  does  not 
always  bear  the  same  depth  of  meaning.  But  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
Pauline  use  may  be  set  out  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  phrase  ‘in  Christ’  is  used  to  denote  a  profound  personal  identi¬ 
fication  with  Christ  which  is  the  basis  of  salvation  and  new  life,  an  identifica¬ 
tion  the  peculiar  nature  of  which  is  often,  whether  righdy  or  wrongly, 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  ‘mystical  union’  (e.g.  Rom.  vi.  1 1,  viii.  i  ; 
II  Cor.  V.  17;  Phil.  iv.  13).  This  use  is  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of 
sharing  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  (e.g.  Rom.  vi.  i-ii). 

(Ä)  The  formula  is  associated  with  vivid  personal  emotion,  which  is  some¬ 
times  expressed  by  means  of  the  parallel  formula  ‘Christ  in  me’  (e.g.  Gal.  ii. 
17-20;  Phil.  iii.  3-14). 

(c)  Behind  the  formula  lies  the  idea  of  corporate  personality  that  occupies 
a  large  place  in  the  thinking  of  the  Bible.  Christ  is  the  inclusive  representative 
of  mankind,  and  by  faith  we  are  incorporated  into  him  and  so  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Body  the  Church.^  For  instance,  Paul’s  argument  in  Gal.  iii 
cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  this  conception,  and  this  passage 
leads  up  to  a  striking  use  of  the  formula  in  w.  26  and  28. 

Our  question  then  is:  how  far  does  Ephesians  show  these  more  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  Paul’s  use  of  the  formula?  For  convenience  we  shall 
assume  that  the  author  of  Ephesians  was  not  Paul,  but  one  whom  we  shall 
call  the  Writer.  Then  we  can  see  how  far  our  results  serve  to  verify  the 
hypothesis  of  non-Pauline  authorship. 


II 

We  must  first  notice  that  Colossians  shows  some  typical  Pauline  examples 
of  the  formula  :  i.  28,  ii.  6,  7,  i  o,  1 1 .  These  could  hardly  be  interpreted  without 
reference  to  ‘in  Christ  mysticism’.  In  them  all  Christ  is  the  sphere  in  which 
the  Christian  has  his  being,  and  we  should  almost  certainly  add  i.  14.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  Ephesians  is  closely  linked  with  Colossians  and  repro¬ 
duces  much  of  its  language  and  thought.  If  both  epistles  arc  authentic, 
they  were  written  at  the  same  time  and  delivered  by  the  same  messenger 
(Col.  iv.  7-8;  Eph.  vi.  21-2). 

*  E.  Beit,  Out  Body  m  Christ,  pp.  ao-3. 
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We  must  now  examine  the  occurrences  of  the  formula  in  Ephesians,  using 
such  classification  as  is  possible. 

{a)  We  have  first  some  direct  quotations  from  Golossians  and  some  close 
imitations  or  adaptations  of  Pauline  phraseology,  which  may  or  may  not 
show  us  the  Writer’s  own  mind.  Some  call  for  no  special  comment:  i.  i 
(C!ol.  i.  2),  i.  7  (Col.  i.  14),  i.  15  (Col.  i.  4).  Another  group,  vi.  i  (Col.  iii.  20), 
vi.  10  (Phil.  iv.  13),  vi.  21  (Col.  iv.  7),  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Two  occurrences  call  for  special  comment  here;  ii.  10  (II  Cor.  v.  17)  shows 
a  fading  of  the  Pauline  idea.  In  II  Cor.  v.  17  the  idea  is  plainly  that  the  { 
man  who  is  identified  with  or  incorporated  into  Christ  is  a  new  creation, 
whereas  in  Eph.  ii.  10  the  idea  seems  to  be  much  simpler:  God  acts  through  f 
Christ  to  make  us  good  men.  Here  we  find  the  instrumental  use  of  the  formula  } 

of  which  more  will  be  said  as  we  proceed.  Likewise  in  ii.  15  (Gal.  iii.  28),  [ 

an  important  verse  to  be  discussed  more  fully  later,  the  incorporation  idea 
has  faded  and  the  instrumental  meaning  provides  a  sufficient  explanation.  I 

(b)  We  take  next  a  group  of  verses  in  which  the  formula  is  practically  | 

equivalent  to  the  adjective  ‘Christian’  in  English.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
most  of  these  the  formula  takes  the  form  èv  Kuplcp,  and  that  the  group  includes 
all  the  examples  of  èv  Kupicp  in  the  epistle.  Paul  uses  the  formula  in  this 
sense.  In  Gal.  i.  22  it  is  used  to  distinguish  the  Christian  ecclesiai  in  Judaea 
from  the  Jewish  (so  Burton  and  Lightfoot).  In  Philemon  16  it  marks  the  new 
status  of  Onesimus  as  a  Christian  (so  Moule,  Cambridge  Greek  Testament). 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  this  in  Rom.  xvi.  7-13,  and  one  can  also 
cite  I  Cor.  iv.  15,  17,  vii.  22  as  probable  examples,  while  I  Cor.  vii.  39  clearly 
means  simply  that  the  widow  who  remarries  is  to  take  a  husband  from  [ 
Christian  circles.  [ 

We  now  set  out  the  Ephesian  examples:  I 

i.  1 2  The  expression  ‘  hope  in  Christ  ’  is  probably  suggested  by  Phil.  ii.  1 9,  1 

where  Paul  hopes  ‘in  the  Lord’  to  send  Timothy.  This  use  of  the  formula  I 

shows  considerable  depth  of  meaning.  Paul  cherishes  his  intention  only  in  p 

entire  submission  to  the  over-ruling  will  and  guidance  of  Christ  in  whom 
he  lives  his  life.^  In  Ephesians  the  phrase  indicates  the  hope  which  is  the 
theme  of  the  epistle,  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  unification  of  all  things,  and 
this  hope  it  names  the  Christian  hope,  the  hope  ‘in  Christ’.  There  is  a 
decided  thinning  of  Pauline  ideas. 

iv.  I  This  recalls  Phil.  i.  13,  where  Paul  uses  his  formula  in  a  weakened 
sense  (R.S.V.  ‘that  my  imprisonment  is  for  Christ’),  meaning  practically 
that  he  is  suffering  ‘for  the  name’,  as  a  Christian.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  Ephesians. 

iv.  17  Paul  uses  the  formula  to  support  an  exhortation  in  I  Thess.  iv.  i 

*  Kennedy,  Expositor's  Grtok  Ttstammi,  Philippians,  p.  443. 
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and  II  Thess.  iii.  12.  We  can  scarcely  find  here  the  deep  mystical  sense, 
since  in  the  same  connexion  in  I  Thess.  iv.  2  èv  is  replaced  by  6ià  (cf.  Rom. 
XV.  30),  and  in  II  Thess.  iii.  6  we  have  an  exhortation  èv  ôvôiJiom  toO  Kuplou 
fipwv  ’IriCToO  XpioToö.  Paul  is  using  the  formula  as  an  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Christ  whom  he  represents,  and  whose  teaching  lies  behind  the  apostolic 
teaching.  In  Ephesians  the  meaning  is,  ‘  I  affirm  and  testify  as  a  Christian 
teacher’. 

iv.  21  The  two  phrases  here  mean  no  more  than  ‘taught  as  Christians’ 
and  ‘Christian  truth’.  The  Writer  wishes  to  reinforce  the  ethical  tradition 
of  the  Church  based  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  typically  Christian  way  of  life. 

V.  8  The  context  deals  with  the  contrasted  ways  of  life  of  believers  and 
unbelievers,  and  believers  are  reminded  that  they  belong  to  the  light.  ‘You 
are  light  in  the  Lord’  means  ‘As  Christians  you  belong  to  the  realm  of  light’. 

vi.  I  ‘In  the  Lord’  means  here  ‘as  good  Christian  children  ought  to  do’. 

vi.  10  It  might  be  thought  that  we  have  here  the  deep  Pauline  use  of  the 
formula,  as  in  Phil.  iv.  1 3,  which  means,  ‘As  a  man  in  Christ  I  can  face  all 
life’s  challenges’.  However  in  Ephesians  ‘in  the  Lord’  is  paralleled  with  ‘in 
the  strength  of  his  might’,  and  so  the  first  ‘in’  is  best  taken  as  instrumental 
in  force  like  the  second.  The  Pauline  words  are  used,  but  the  Pauline  sense 
has  faded.  This  is  the  only  use  of  the  phrase  ‘in  the  Lord’  in  Ephesians  which 
does  not  mean  ‘Christian’.  Why  does  the  Writer  here  use  ‘in  the  Lord’ 
instead  of ‘in  Christ’?  Probably  because  he  is  following  Philippians,  where 
V.  13  has  the  participle  with  the  article,  and  the  nearest  direct  reference  to 
Christ  is  ‘in  the  Lord’  in  v.  10. 

vi.  21  In  this  quotation  from  Colossians  the  phrase  means  simply  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian’.  Tychicus  is  described  as  a  beloved  Christian  brother  and  a  faithful 
Christian  minister. 

(c)  The  formula  is  used  twice  with  reference  to  election,  i.  4, 1 1 ,  and  twice  of 
the  working  out  of  God’s  purpose,  i.  20,  iii.  1 1 .  Paul  never  uses  the  formula 
in  connexion  with  election  and  predestination.  In  Phil.  iii.  14  the  upward 
call  of  God  is  said  to  be  ‘  in  Christ  ’,  but  Bonnard  is  probably  right  in  regarding 
this  as  instrumental  in  force.^  In  Rom.  xvi.  13  Rufus  is  described  as  ‘elect 
in  the  Lord’,  which  Sanday  and  Headlam,  followed  by  the  modern  trans¬ 
lators,  render  ‘ eminent  as  a  Christian’.  In  i.  4  the  meaning  can  only  be  that 
God’s  electing  will  operates  through  Christ,  as  in  i.  20  and  iii.  1 1  the  meaning 
is  that  his  will  comes  to  fruition  through  Christ. 

[d)  Several  uses  of  the  formula  show  ‘in’  used  in  a  purely  instrumental 
sense,  as  we  have  already  noted.  All  the  rest  may  probably  be  taken  as 
examples  of  this  use.  That  Paul  uses  the  formula  in  this  way  is  recognized 
by  C.  F.  D.  Moule.*  In  Ephesians  this  seems  to  be  the  most  characteristic 

*  L'Épttre  dt  Saint  Paul  aux  Philippiens,  p.  69. 

*  Idim  Book  of  Ntw  Testament  Greek,  p.  80;  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  on  Colossians  and  Philemon, 
p.46. 
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use.  Several  verses  by  their  parallelism  of  phrases  point  unmistakably  to  this 
instrumental  sense:  ii.  13  (‘in  Christ  Jesus. .  .in  the  blood  of  Christ’),  iii.  6 
(‘in  Christ  Jesus. .  .through  the  Gospel’),  iii.  12  (‘in  whom. .  .through  faith 
in  him’).  The  following  verses  speak  clearly  of  blessing  and  grace  coming  to 
us  through  Christ:  i.  3,  6,  ii.  7,  iv.  32.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  read  into 
any  or  all  of  these  the  deeper  Pauline  meaning,  but  in  every  case  it  is  possible 
to  give  a  very  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  verse  on  the  basis  of  a  simple 
instrumental  use  of  the  formula. 

(e)  Finally  we  take  five  passages  (nine  occurrences  of  the  formula)  which 
call  for  some  comment. 

i.  10  (two  occurrences,  èv  otCrr^  taken  as  repeating  èv  Xpiorco)  This  recalls 
the  ‘cosmic’  use  in  Col.  i.  16-17,  where  Paul  in  controversy  is  concerned  with 
the  nature  of  the  universe  and  is  driven  to  indulge  to  a  certain  extent  in 
cosmological  speculations.  The  Writer  of  Ephesians  has  no  such  cosmological 
interests.  He  is  interested  in  the  unifying  work  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and 
this  reference  to  ‘all  things’  is  not  much  more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish. 
It  serves  in  a  vague  and  general  way  to  emphasize  the  broad  sweep  of  God’s 
purpose  of  unity  which  operates  through  Christ.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  Writer  is  thinking  of  Christ  as  an  all-comprehensive  cosmic  being. 

i.  13  (two  occurrences)  There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  Paul’s  idea  of 
baptism  as  an  incorporation  into  Christ  and  as  an  identification  of  the  believer 
with  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  The  Writer  simply  indicates  in  a  general 
way  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism  is  grounded  in  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  in  iv.  30  he  speaks  about  baptism  and  the  seal  of  baptism  without  any 
mention  of  Christ. 

ii.  5-6  Here  ‘in  Christ  Jesus’  is  added  rather  clumsily  to  a  series  of  verbs 
compounded  with  ouv,  so  that  we  are  told  that  we  are  made  alive,  raised  up 
and  made  to  sit  in  the  heavenlies  with  Christ  in  Christ  Jesus.  Paul  uses  the 
formula  ‘with  Christ’  and  sometimes  links  it  closely  with  ‘in  Christ  or  ‘into 
Christ’  as  if  he  regarded  it  as  practically  equivalent,  both  ‘with’  and  ‘in’ 
denoting  the  most  intimate  possible  union  with  Christ.  Thus  in  Rom.  vi.  3-4 
baptism  ‘into  Christ’  is  the  same  as  burial  ‘with  Christ’,  and  in  the  same 
chapter  the  new  resurrection  life  ‘with  Christ’  (vv.  5,  8)  is  the  same  as  being 
alive  to  God  ‘in  Christ  Jesus’  (v.  ii).  But  Paul  never  blends  the  phrases  so 
clumsily  as  does  the  Writer  in  these  verses.  In  Rom.  vi  the  whole  passage 
depends  on  the  idea  of  incorporation  into  Christ,  but  in  the  Ephesians 
passage  this  idea  is  certainly  not  clearly  present.  One  would  rather  think  that 
the  Writer  regards  Christ  not  as  the  inclusive  representative  but  as  the  mighty 
companion  of  the  upward  way,  the  one  through  whom  God’s  uplifting  power 
is  brought  to  bear  on  us. 

ii.  21-2  (three  occurrences)  Here  again  the  use  of  the  formula  is  very 
clumsy  ‘  in  whom ...  in  the  Lord . . .  i;i  whom ...  in  the  Spirit’.  Since  Christ  is 
the  cornerstone,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Writer  intends  us  to  take  the 
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New  Temple  as  representing  Christ  as  a  corporate  personality,  although  this 
idea  seems  to  be  implied  in  John  ii.  21.  While  the  curious  repetition  makes  it 
difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  meaning,  the  Writer  is  probably  using  the  formula 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  structure  which  is  the  Church 
depends  entirely  on  Christ,  or  on  God’s  activity  through  Christ. 

iii.  21  This  very  unusual  statement  is  best  taken  as  vague  liturgical 
language  which  ought  not  to  be  pressed  too  closely.  The  meaning  probably 
is  that  glory  redounds  to  God  both  from  the  wonder  of  his  work  in  the  Church 
and  from  the  wonder  of  his  self-disclosure  in  Christ,  the  Church  and  Christ 
being  regarded  as  instruments  through  which  God  shows  his  glory.  The  verse 
illustrates  in  an  extreme  way  a  characteristic  of  the  epistle  which  is  more  and 
more  forcibly  brought  to  one’s  attention  as  one  studies  this  formula:  the 
language  seldom  has  any  theological  precision,  but  is  as  vague  as  the  general 
expression  is  diffuse.  Hence  the  repeated  use  in  this  paper  of  such  clauses  as 
‘the  meaning  probably  is’,  or  ‘the  meaning  seems  to  be’. 

IV 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  in  Ephesians  of  the 
deeper  and  more  striking  features  of  Paul’s  use  of  the  formula,  and  little  or 
no  trace  of  the  intense  personal  emotion  it  expresses  in  Paul.  The  epistle  is 
marked  by  a  very  extensive  use  of  the  formula,  but  its  use  is  predominantly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  the  instrumental  sense.  It  indicates  Christ  as  the  channel 
through  whom  God  works  his  will,  elects,  redeems,  forgives,  blesses,  imparts 
new  life,  builds  up  his  Church.  ‘In  Christ’  is  no  longer  for  this  Writer  the 
formula  of  incorporation  into  Christ,  but  has  become  the  formula  of  God’s 
activity  through  Christ.  In  Paul’s  hands,  according  to  J.  Weiss, ^  the  formula 
often  shows  signs  of  coming  to  have  a  ‘  polished,  phraseological  sense . . .  like 
a  coin  that  has  been  thinned  by  handling’.  This  tendency  of  Paul  has  in  the 
case  of  his  admirer  and  imitator  who  wrote  Ephesians  become  the  dominant 
feature  in  the  use  of  the  formula. 

The  bearing  of  this  study  on  the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  Ephesians 
will  now  be  obvious.  If  Paul  were  the  author  we  would  have  to  say  that 
between  the  writing  of  Colossians  and  the  writing  of  Ephesians  (and  only  a 
short  interval  could  have  separated  them,  since  Tychicus  carried  both)  Paul 
had  so  far  failed  in  intellectual  grip  that  he  could  no  longer  handle  his  own 
most  characteristic  mode  of  speech  with  freshness  and  effectiveness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Paul  did  not  write  Ephesians,  we  must  say  that  here  is  a  writer 
who  takes  a  Pauhne  formula  that  in  depth  and  intensity  of  religious  meaning 
is  beyond  the  experience  of  most,  and  so  uses  it  that  our  attention  is  fixed 
steadily  on  Christ  as  the  centre  of  Christianity,  and  having  our  attention  so 
fixed  we  may  begin  to  realize  the  possibihty  of  an  intimacy  with  Christ  beyond 

*  History  of  Primitios  Christianity,  p.  469. 
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our  normal  experience.  Thus  Paul’s  marvellous  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
Christ  for  life  is  made  more  readily  available  at  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
Christian,  even  if  in  the  process  something  of  Paul’s  intensity  and  power  is 
lost. 

V 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  results  so  far  obtained  may  be  found  by 
an  examination  of  the  splendid  classification  of  the  uses  of  the  formula 
presented  by  E.  Best.^  I  need  refer  to  only  two  of  his  groups  of  passages. 
The  first  group,  consisting  of  phrases  in  the  form  ‘A  is  in  Christ’,  contains 
seventeen  examples  in  the  authentic  Paulines,  only  one  in  Ephesians,  and 
that  borrowed  from  Colossians  (Eph.  i.  i).  Yet  this  group  shows  distinedy 
what  Best  calls  the  ‘local  flavour’  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Paul’s  use.  The 
fifth  group,  consisting  of  phrases  in  the  form  ‘  God  gives  us  (does  to  us)  some¬ 
thing  in  Christ’,  contains  twenty- three  examples  in  the  authentic  Paulines, 
fourteen  in  Ephesians.  Best  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  meaning  of 
‘in  Christ’  in  this  group  may  not  be  simply  ‘by  Christ’,  but  he  thinks  we 
should  carry  over  the  ‘local  flavour’  fi-om  the  first  group  to  this  fifth  group, 
basing  his  argument  chiefly  on  I  Cor.  xv.  22.  This  may  be  legitimate  when 
we  are  dealing  with  epistles  which  are  certainly  authentic,  but,  once  the 
authenticity  of  Ephesians  has  been  seriously  questioned  on  a  number  of 
grounds,  we  can  scarcely  carry  over  to  these  passages  in  Ephesians  a  Pauline 
meaning  not  clearly  established  for  this  Writer.  At  any  rate  the  facts  are 
striking:  in  the  group  of  passages  in  which  Best  finds  the  clearest  illustrations 
of  the  ‘local  flavour’  there  is  not  a  single  Ephesians  example  except  the  one 
borrowed  direct  fi’om  Colossians,  while  seventeen  out  of  the  total  thirty-four 
examples  found  in  Ephesians  are  found  in  a  group  in  which  Best  can  find 
a  ‘  local  flavour  ’  only  with  difficulty  by  inference  from  other  Pauline  examples. 
This  is  the  more  impressive  since  Best  shows  no  concern  about  the  bearing 
of  his  investigation  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  Ephesians. 

VI 

If  the  formula  ‘in  Christ’  does  not  in  Ephesians  carry  the  deep  Pauline  sense 
of  incorporation  into  Christ  and  union  with  the  corporate  or  inclusive 
personality  of  Christ,  is  the  idea  of  the  corporate  Christ  found  elsewhere  in 
the  epistle?  Two  verses  are  commonly  interpreted  as  expressing  the  idea  of 
Christ’s  corporate  personality. 

ii.  15  This  verse  is  clearly  based  on  Gal.  iii.  28,  where  we  have  very 
distinctly  the  idea  of  incorporation  into  Christ  so  that  in  his  Body  human 
distinctions  cease  to  be  significant.  But  in  Ephesians  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
the  ‘one  new  man’  is  a  corporate  idea.  It  is  commonly  held  that  in  this 
verse  ‘  in  himself’  means  ‘  by  incorporation  into  himself  who  is  corporately  the 
new  humanity’,  but  Best*  rightly  argues  that  the  ‘one  new  man’  is  the  new 
•  Op.  eit.  pp.  1-7.  •  Op.  cit.  p.  153. 
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type  of  character,  as  in  iv.  24  (Col.  iii.  10),  neither  Jewish  nor  Gentile  but 
Christian.  T.  K.  Abbott  defines  it  as  ‘the  same  new  nature’.^  C.  Masson 
takes  the  same  view.*  If  this  is  so,  ‘in  himself’  means  ‘by  his  own  activity’. 

iv.  13  Here  again  ‘the  perfect  man’  is  by  no  means  of  necessity  to  be 
taken  as  denoting  the  Church  in  its  perfection  as  incorporated  into  Christ 
and  so  constituting  with  him  a  single  corporate  person.  The  context  in 
Ephesians  strongly  favours  an  individual  reference.  The  passage  is  concerned 
with  the  unity  which  is  to  be  attained  when  each  member  of  the  Body 
functions  properly,  the  ministers  in  their  variety  co-operating  in  equipping 
the  saints,  and  by  sound  teaching  keeping  believers  from  the  snares  of  heresy, 
so  that  mature  Christian  personality  is  developed  and  all  together  grow  up  as 
one  Body  with  Christ  as  Head.” 

VII 

Further  study  of  Ephesians  confirms  the  impression  that  the  Writer  is  not 
sensitive  to  the  Pauline  conceptions  of  the  corporate  Christ.  Few  Pauline 
conceptions  are  more  impressive  than  his  doctrine  of  dying  and  rising  with 
Christ,  which  is  so  powerfully  expressed  in  Rom.  vi.  i-i  i  ;  II  Cor.  v.  14-15; 
Gal.  ii.  20;  Phil.  iii.  lo-ii  ;  Col.  ii.  12-13,  iii.  1-3.  This  conception  appears 
in  Ephesians  only  in  an  incomplete  and  rather  colourless  form  in  ii.  5-6. 
The  Writer  is  following  closely  Col.  ii.  13,  but  though  the  preceeding  verse 
in  Colossians  has  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  in  the  form  ‘  buried  with  him  ’, 
Ephesians  has  only  ‘dead  through  our  trespasses’  corresponding  to  ‘dead  in 
trespasses’  in  Colossians.  Again  the  Writer  does  not  appear  to  have  grasped 
the  full  depth  of  Paul’s  thought. 

VIII 

A  further  confirmation  of  this  impression  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sacraments  in  Ephesians.  The  predominating  and  controlling  theme  of 
Ephesians  is  unity.  In  Paul  both  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  means  of 
incorporation  into  Christ  by  which  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  established. 
In  I  Cor.  X.  17  (R.S.VJ  we  read,  ‘Because  there  is  one  loaf,  we  who  are 
many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  same  loaf’.  In  I  Cor.  xi  the 
teaching  about  the  Supper  is  given  because  ‘  I  hear  that  there  are  divisions 
among  you  ’  (p.  1 8) ,  and  in  v.  29,  the  failure  to  discern  the  Lord’s  Body,  is  often 
interpreted  as  a  failure  to  recognize  that  the  brethren  with  whom  one  partakes 
of  the  Supper  are  members  with  oneself  in  the  one  Body.  Yet  Ephesians  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Supper. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  attitude  of  the  epistle  to  Baptism.  There  are 
probably  four  references  to  this  sacrament.  Twice  it  is  referred  to  under 
the  image  of  the  seal,  the  idea  being  that  it  is  a  guarantee  of  future 
blessedness.  In  iv.  5  it  is  simply  named  in  a  list  of  the  grounds  of  unity. 

*  I.C.C.  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  p.  65.  *  L’Épttre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Éphésiens,  p.  166,  n.  5. 

*  Thk  view  is  supported  by  R.S.V.  and  Goodspeed’s  Translation,  alM  by  Murray,  Cambridge 
Gfeek  Testament,  p.  68,  and  by  Masson,  op.  eit.  p.  194,  n.  2. 
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In  V.  26  it  is  interpreted  as  effecting  cleansing  when  associated  with  ‘the 
word  There  is  no  least  suggestion  of  the  Pauline  idea  of  Baptism  as  in¬ 
corporation  into  Christ.  This  is  the  more  strange  since  when  the  Writer 
composed  ii.  11-22  he  must  have  had  in  mind  Gal.  iii.  26-9  and  I  Cor.  xii. 
12-13  where  Paul  speaks  of  the  unity  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  both  these 
passages  this  unity  is  associated  with  Baptism  as  the  act  which  incorporates 
all  into  the  one  Body.  Yet  in  discussing  the  unity  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  ii.  1 1-22 
the  Writer  of  Ephesians  does  not  mention  Baptism.  We  surely  mmt  conclude 
that  he  had  a  ‘blind  spot’  for  this  very  characteristic  Pauline  doctrine  of 
incorporation,  which  was  really  the  basis  of  Paul’s  view  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 

IX 

These  results  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the  exposition  of  Ephesians, 
since  it  has  been  common  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  the  corporate  Christ 
is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  epistle.  J.  Armitage  Robinson  used 
this  conception  brilliandy  in  his  well-known  commentary,  which  Alexander 
Naime  regards  as  in  this  respect  ‘recovering  a  forgotten  article  of  the 
apostolic  faith ’.^  If  the  conclusions  of  this  paper  are  correct  Robinson  was 
mistakenly  reading  Paul’s  ideas  into  Ephesians.  Of  course,  the  conception 
of  the  corporate  Christ  is  quite  indispensable  for  an  adequate  interpretation  of 
Paul’s  epistles.  It  is  a  conception  of  great  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  has  great  spiritual  value  and 
power.  But  we  should  not  allow  these  facts  to  blind  us  to  the  absence  of  the 
idea  from  Ephesians.  When  we  approach  the  images  of  the  Church  in  this 
epistle,  the  Body,  the  Temple  and  the  Bride,  we  need  to  be  cautious,  and 
should  not  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we  will  find  in  them  the  deep 
Pauline  ideas  at  their  deepest.  There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  itself  to  lead 
us  to  interpret  these  images  in  terms  of  the  inclusive  Christ,  ‘the  whole 
Christ’.  We  may  get  nearer  to  the  Writer’s  mind  if  instead  of  trying  to  find 
in  these  images  profound  and  subtle  theological  speculations  we  are  content 
to  find  simple  and  beautiful  but  rather  vague  images  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  JOHN  a.  allan 

TOWARD  UNCOVERING  ORIGINAL 
TEXTS  IN  THE  ZADOKITE  DOCUMENTS 

At  Drew  University  Graduate  School,  in  the  Seminar  on  the  History  of 
Religions,  Professor  Morton  Smith  suggested  that  the  first  half  of  the  Zado- 
kite  Documents  (Rabin’s  part  A,  ‘The  Admonition’)  may  represent  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  poetic  prophecies  with  later  prose  interpolations,  rather  than  a  single 

^  Tht  Faith  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  1 13. 
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document,  all  of  it  written  by  one  author  at  one  time.  To  investigate  this 
possibility  further,  two  of  the  students  who  were  reading  the  Zadokite  Docu¬ 
ments  in  another  Seminar  with  Professor  John  Paterson  undertook  indepen¬ 
dent  analyses  of  the  text.  Finally,  the  members  of  the  Seminar  compared  these 
two  analyses  with  that  of  Professor  Smith  and  found  they  agreed  so  far  as  to 
indicate  that  they  rested  on  good  objective  evidence.  All  were  agreed  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  several  prophecies — the  first  three  clearly  marked  by  the  intro¬ 
ductory  gloss,  ‘And  now’  (i.  1,  ii.  2  and  14).  Further,  all  were  agreed  in 
recognizing  prose  interpolations,  and  were  in  general  agreement  as  to  the 
extent  of  these  interpolations.  Within  the  individual  prophecies  the  interpola¬ 
tions  are  particularly  clear,  because  the  prophecies  are  obviously  written  in 
verse — usually  couplets  of  four-stress  lines  of  parallel  content,  occasionally 
expanded  to  triplets  by  the  addition  of  a  three-stress  line — whereas  the  glosses 
are  in  prose  and  break  the  metrical  pattern.  The  breaks  are  obvious  and 
unmistakable  in  the  first  prophecy,  which  we  print  hereinafter  as  a  specimen 
to  guide  scholars  in  their  analysis  of  the  rest.  Our  study  indicates  the  need 
for  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Zadokite  Documents  along  the  lines  exemplified, 
and  (pending  such  an  analysis)  the  necessity  of  caution  in  arguing  from  the 
present  text. 

Below  are  the  reconstructed  text  of  the  first  prophecy,  a  translation  and 
notes  by  the  members  of  the  Seminar.  Short  interpolations  are  simply 
bracketed.  Long  interpolations  are  bracketed  and  printed  as  separate  lines, 
the  verse  they  interrupt  being  resumed  on  the  following  line  at  a  point  directly 
below  the  interruption  (thus,  for  example,  the  verse  printed  as  11.  6  and  8  is 
interrupted  by  the  prose  interpolation  printed  as  1.  7).^ 


(And  now,) 

Hear  all  ye  who  know  right 
And  understand  the  works  of  God: 

For  He  has  a  quarrel  with  all  flesh. 

And  will  do  judgement  on  all  who  despise 
Him. 


(w‘th)* 

5m‘w  kl  ywdy  sdk 
wbynw  bm‘iy  ’1 
ky  ryb  Iw  ‘m  kl  bér 
wmSpt  y‘éh  bkl  mn’syw 


1 

2 

3 


*  The  fragments  of  the  Zadokite  Documents  published  by  M.  Baillet  in  Rn.  Bibl.  uem  (1956), 
513(1.  show  that  the  text  known  to  the  Qumran  sect  differed  considerably  from  that  published  by 
Schechter.  Those  which  can  be  identified  come  from  the  later  parts  of  the  documents  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  directly  relevant  to  the  passage  here  analysed.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that 
the  Qumran  discoveries  could  hardly  prove  the  texts’  integrity,  though  they  might  disprove  it.  That 
is  to  say:  discovery  of  a  Qumran  text  lacking  suspected  passages  would  be  a  strong  argument  against 
the  originality  of  those  passages  and  would  furnish  a  terminus  post  gum  for  their  insertion.  But  discovery 
of  a  text  containing  them  would  merely  furnish  a  terminus  ante  quern  for  their  appearance  in  the  text, 
and  would  leave  open  the  question  whether  or  not  they  had  been  inserted.  Since  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  the  Zadokite  Documents  were  copied  (at  several  removes)  from  Qumran  texts  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  likelihood  is  that  they  represent  the  text  as  it  already  circulated  in 
the  Qumran  community,  and  that  discoveries  of  other  copies  of  this  same  text  will  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  history  of  this  composition. 

'  This  transliteration  follows  the  system  proposed  by  Professor  Rowley  in  The  Old  Testament  and 
Modem  Studies. 
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For  because  they  sinned  in  that  they  forsook  ky  bmw'lm  ’Sr  ‘zbwhw  ^ 

Him, 

He  hid  His  face  from  Israel  (and  from  His  hstyr  pnyw  mySr’l  (wmmkdSw) 
sanctuary), 

And  gave  them  to  the  sword.  wytnm  Ihrb 

But  because  He  remembered  the  covenant  of  wbzkrw  bryt  r’Snym  5 

the  first  ones, 

He  left  a  remnant  to  Israel  hS’yr  S’yryt  lySr’l 

And  did  not  give  them  to  complete  destruc-  wl’  ntnm  Iklh 
don. 

And  at  the  end  of  wrath  wbk?  hrwn  6 

(390  years  after  His  giving  them  (Snym  älwä  m’wt  wt5‘ym  Itytw  7 

into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  ’wtm  byd  nbwkdn’sr  mlk  bbl) 
Babylon) 

He  visited  them,  pkdm  8 

And  caused  a  root  to  grow  out  of  Israel  (and  wysmh  mySr’l  (wm’hrwn) 
of  Aaron)  SwrS 

Planted  to  inherit  His  land,  mt‘t  lyrwä ’t  ’rsw  9 

And  to  grow  fat  on  the  goodness  of  His  earth.  wldSn  btwb  ’dmtw 
And  they  understood  their  sin  wybynw  b'wnm  10 

And  they  knew  that  they  were  (gfuilty)  men;  wyd‘w  ky  ’nSym  (’Symym)  hm 
Albeit  they  were  as  the  blind,  wyhyw  k‘wrym  1 1 

And  as  those  who  grope  for  the  way  wkmgSSym  drk  (Snym  ‘Srym) 

(20  years). 

But  God  considered  their  deeds,  wybn  ’1  ’1  m‘5yhm  12 

That  they  sought  Him  wholeheartedly,  ky  bib  Sim  drSwhw 

And  He  raised  up  for  them  a  righteous  teacher  wy^  Ihm  mwrh  sdk  1 3 

To  lead  them  in  the  way  of  His  heart.  Ihdrykm  bdrk  Ibw 

And  He  made  known  to  THESE  OUR^  wywd*  Idwrwt  ’luwnym  14 

latter  generations 

That  which  He  is  about  to  do  in  the  last  (*t)  ’Sr  ‘Sh  bdwr  ’hrwn 
generation 

To  the  host  of  the  rebellious  (they  are  those)  b‘dt  bwgdym  (hm)  sry  drk  15 

who  turn  from  the  way 

(that  is  the  time  of  which  it  was  written,  (hy’  h‘t  ’Sr  hyh  ktwb  ‘lyh  16 

‘as  a  wayward  heifer  Israel  was  wayward’),  kprh  swryrh  kn  sir  ySr’l) 

To  the  company  of  the  man  of  scoffing  b‘mwd  ’yS  hlswn  17 

(who  dripped  to  Israel  waters  of  falsehood).  (’Sr  h^  lySr’l  mymy  kzb)  18 

For  He  shall  cause  them  to  str^y  in  a  track-  wyt‘m  btwhw  1’  drk  19 

less  wilderness. 

To  bring  low  the  loftiness  of  the  world  ;  IhSh  gbhwt  ‘wlm 

And  shall  cause  them  to  turn  from  the  paths  wlswr  nmtybwt  sdk  20 

of  righteousness 

And  to  remove  the  boundary  of  the  first  ones  wlsy‘  gbwl  (’Sr  gblw)  r’Snym 
(which  they  set  in  their  inheritance)  ;  (bnhltm) 

In  order  to  make  cleave  to  them  lm‘n  h^bk  bhm  21 

The  curses  of  His  covenant;  (’t)  ’Iwt  brytw 


*  The  words  in  capitals  have  been  added  by  the  present  translators. 
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To  deliver  them  to  the  sword 

Which  executes  the  vengeance  of  the  cove- 

Ihsgyrm  l^rb 
nkmt  nkm  bryt 

22 

nant. 

(Because)  in  that  they  sought  smooth  things. 
And  they  chose  delusive  things; 

(b‘bwr)  ’Sr  drSw  bhlkwt 
wybhrw  bmhtlwt 

23 

And  they  yearned  for  breaches, 

And  they  chose  the  goodly  neck. 

wyspw  Ipr^wt 
wybhrw  bçwb  hçw’r 

24 

And  they  justified  the  wicked. 

And  they  condemned  the  just; 

wyçdykw  ri‘ 
wyrSy‘w  çdyk 

25 

And  they  put  away  the  covenant, 

And  they  made  void  the  ordinance. 

wy‘byrw  bryt 
wypyrw  hwk 

26 

And  they  banded  together  against  the  soul  of 

wy^^w  ‘1  npS  çdyk 

27 

the  just 

(and  their  soul  hates  all  who  walk  uprightly 
and  they  pursue  them  with  the  sword). 

(wbkl  hwlky  tmym  t‘bh  npSm 
wyrdpwm  Ihrb) 

28 

And  stirred  the  people  to  a  quarrel. 

wysysw  Iryb  ‘m 

29 

And  the  anger  of  God  was  kindled  against 

wyhr  ’p  ’1  b‘^tm 

30 

their  congregation. 

To  destroy  all  their  multitude. 

For  their  deeds  are  as  impurity  before  Him. 

IhSm ’t  kl  hmwnm 
wm‘Syhm  Indh  Ipnyw 

NOTES 

L.  I  :  ‘And  now’  is  evidently,  as  remarked  above,  an  introductory  gloss  (cf.  u,  2 
and  14). 

LI.  4-5:  The  parallelism  ‘from  Israel. .  .to  Israel’  is  unmistakable,  clearly 
marking  ‘and  from  His  sanctuary’  as  an  addition. 

L.  7  :  The  long  prose  interpolation  is  obvious. 

L.  8:  As  elsewhere  (1.  4)  the  original  text  is  concerned  with  Israel,  not  with 
Aaron. 

L.  10:  ‘Guilty’  is  understandable  as  an  explanatory  gloss  to  ‘men’;  the  reverse 
is  not  equally  true,  and  the  metre  suggests  that  we  do  not  keep  both.  Is  this  idea 
related  to  that  of  Ps.  li.  7? 

L.  14:  Alternative  translation:  ‘And  He  made  known  to  later  generations  / That 
which  He  did  in  the  last  (pre-exilic?)  generation.’  Concerning  eth  here  and  in  1.  21, 
see  the  concluding  note. 

L.  15:  It  is  tempting  to  take  the  whole  phrase  ‘they  are  those  who  turn  from  the 
way’  as  a  gloss,  but  the  first  two  words  of  1.  15  are  not  sufficient  as  a  parallel  to  1.  1 7. 
Further,  if  the  whole  phrase  were  a  gloss,  then  1.  16  would  be  a  gloss  on  a  gloss,  and 
we  have  found  no  other  trace  of  a  second  layer  of  glossation. 

L  16:  The  conunentator  has  attempted  to  explain  the  original  text  (1.  15)  which 
used  the  verb  sur — tum  aside — as  reference  to  Hos.  iv.  16  which  uses  the  verb  jarar, 
be  disobedient,  obstinate.  Our  translation  attempts  to  suggest  the  pun,  which  is 
typical  of  both  Rabbinic  and  Essene  exegesis. 

L  19:  The  subject  is  Gk)d,  not  the  man  of  scoffing.  This  interpretation  is  indicated 
by  the  grammar,  and  proved  by  1.  21.  The  notion  that  God  causes  sinners  to  sin 
more  grievously,  in  order  that  He  may  punish  them  more  severely,  is  widespread  in 
the  O.T.,  fix>m  the  story  of  the  Elxodus  on  (cf.  Exod.  iv.  21  ;  ix.  12;  x.  20,  27;  xi.  10; 
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xiv.  4,  8,  17;  I  Kings  xxii.  22;  Isa.  Ixiii.  17),  and  is  also  found  in  the  N.T.  (cf.  Mark 
iv.  Ilf.;  Rom.  ix.  22). 

L.  23  :  Alternatively  perhaps  read  this  as  a  three-part  line,  beginning  lUpa 
‘  For  (seeking)  bliss  /  They  sought  out  smooth  things  /  But  (instead)  they  chose  delusive 
things’,  cf.  Gen.  xxx.  13  (against  this  see  Gen.  xxvii.  10). 

L.  24:  The  word  translated  ‘breaches’  may  mean  legal  loopholes,  or  acts  which 
arc  breaches  of  the  law,  or,  as  an  abstract,  licentiousness.  The  second  half  of  the 
verse  means  that  they  chose  to  have  a  neck  uncalloused  by  bearing  the  yoke  of  the 
Law  (cf.  Hos.  X.  ii). 

CONCLUDING  NOTE 

We  may  say  that  this  small  section  yields  a  consistent  and  characteristic 
picture.  First  of  all,  the  interpolations  indicate  a  glossator,  as  distinct  from  a 
commentator  of  the  sort  whose  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Habakkuk,  Micah 
and  Nahum  commentaries.  As  such,  he  primarily  concerned  to  make  explicit 
and  unmistakable  what  he  believes  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text.  He  there¬ 
fore  inserts  signs  of  the  accusative  (11.  14,  21),  connexions  (1.  23),  and  words  to 
indicate  that  two  terms  are  identical  (1.  15);  he  inserts  literal  or  implied 
meanings  to  explain  metaphors  (1.  10)  and  identifies  the  reference  of  terms 
which  he  thinks  ambiguous  or  obscure  (11.  7,  20)  or  explained  by  Biblical  verses 
(1.  16).  However,  he  is  like  the  commentators  in  understanding  his  text  as 
referring  to  the  recent  history  of  Israel,  and  some  of  his  insertions  are 
intended  to  clarify  these  references,  especially  by  chronological  data  (11.  7, 1 1, 
16?).  Finally,  he  has  two  axes  to  grind:  He  allows  himself  the  luxury  of 
further  abusing  the  wicked  (11.  16,  18,  28),  and  he  is  concerned  to  give  the 
prophecy  a  special  reference  to  the  temple  and  the  priesthood  which  it  did 
not  originally  have  (11.  4,  8).  From  the  well-known  reports  which  suggest 
strained  relations  between  the  Essenes  and  the  Temple  priesthood,  it  is  a  likely 
guess  that  his  insistence  on  the  fact  that  Gkid  had  abandoned  his  Temple  once 
(1. 4)  was  intended  to  suggest  that  God  might  do  so  again.  If  so,  perhaps  the 
glossator  worked  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

By  contrast,  it  is  much  harder  to  characterize  the  author  of  the  original 
prophecy.  He  is  clearly  posterior  to  the  teacher  of  righteousness  and  the 
man  of  scoffing.  His  prophecy  was  probably  intended  to  encourage  a  small 
group  of  self-appointed  saints  (1.  2)  with  the  happy  prediction  that  God  would 
soon  destroy  their  enemies.  In  that  respect  it  stands,  of  course,  in  the  great 
tradition  of  post-exilic  Jewish  and  Christian  eschatological  prophecy.  In 
trying  to  pick  out  his  peculiarities,  we  have  noted  two:  first,  the  theodicy 
commented  on  in  the  note  to  1.  19.  Why  are  the  wicked  permitted  to  be  so 
wicked?  In  order  that  God  may  be  justified  in  punishing  them  to  the  full. 
This,  as  was  said,  is  not  unique,  but,  taken  together  with  the  abuse  of  the 
wicked  and  the  concluding  assurance  that  their  works  are  an  abomination 
before  God,  it  looks  as  if  it  might  possibly  have  a  trace  of  apologetic  concern — 
to  explain  not  only  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  but  also,  perhaps,  their 
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prosperity,  and  to  discourage  any  who  might  think  of  going  along  with  them. 

A  date  may  be  suggested  by  the  second — and  only  striking — peculiarity  of 
the  prophecy,  namely,  its  teaching  that  the  Jews  who  first  began  the  spiritual 
revival  were  blind  and  had  only  their  consciousness  of  sin  to  recommend 
them  (U.  1 1  f.).  This  idea  of  blindness  preceding  enlightenment  and  redemp¬ 
tion  is  expressed  also  by  Enoch  lxxxix.  74,  ‘And  as  touching  all  this  the  eyes 
of  those  sheep  were  blinded  so  that  they  saw  not  and  (the  eyes  of)  their 
shepherds  likewise. . . .’  The  dating  of  the  prophecy  may  therefore  be  a 
problem  connected  with  the  dating  of  this  passage  of  Enoch,  which  is  put,  by 
R.  H.  Charles,  165-161  b.c.^  It  would  be  hasty,  of  course,  to  conclude  that 
the  two  works  are  of  the  same  date  because  they  contain  the  same  theory,  but, 
in  the  absence  of  other  indications,  this  may  be  the  best  we  can  do. 

Finally,  the  tentative  nature  of  these  conclusions  must  be  emphasized. 
Based  on  a  very  small  part  of  the  document  to  be  studied,  they  cannot,  of 
course,  pretend  to  anything  like  finality.  They  are  presented  only  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  can  and  should  be  done  towards  analysis  of  a  text  which  hitherto 
has  been  too  often  and  too  incautiously  swallowed  whole.  r.  a.  soloff 


DAS  VOLK  SEINER  KRAFT 

ZUR  AUSLEGUNG  DER  Q,UMRAN-HODAJAH  III,  I-18 

PROFESSOR  OTTO  BAUERNFEIND 
ZUM  67.  GEBURTSTAG 

HEILBRINOER  ODER  HEILVOLK? 

Noch  immer  erfreut  sich  die  schwierige  Qumran-Hodajah  iQH  iii.  1-18 
(ii.  31  ff.)  der  messianischen  Deutung.  Der  langen  Reihe  von  Interpreten, 
die  in  ihr  die  Geburt  des  endzeitlichen  Heilbringers  angekündigt  sehen,*  hat 
sich  auch  J.  Licht  in  dem  bisher  umfangreichsten  Werk  über  die  Danklieder 

*  Th*ApociyphaandPseudepigrapha{igi^),n,i6^.  On  the  same  page  we  read, ‘In  the  coiuse  of  bis 
studies  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  the  writer  that  much  of  the  text  was  originally  written  in  verse.  This 
discovery  has  frequently  proved  helpful  in  the  cridcism  of  difficult  passages,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
original  in  a  muldtude  cases.’ 

*  W.  H.  Brownlee,  vor  allem  in  ‘Messianic  Motifs  of  Qumran  and  the  New  Testament’,  JV.T.J. 
('956)1  12  ff.;  A.  Dupont-Sommer,  ‘La  mire  du  Messie  et  la  mire  de  l’Aspic  dans  un  hymne  de 

Qpumran’,  Revue  de  l’Histoire  des  Religions,  cxLvn  (1955),  174-88;  J.  V.  Chaimberlain,  ‘Further 
Elucidadon  of  a  Messianic  Thanksgiving  Psalm  from  Qumran’,  J.N.E.S.  xrv  (1955),  32-41; 
M.  Black,  ‘Messianic  Doctrine  in  the  Qumran  Scrolb’,  Studio  Patristica,  vol.  i,  part  i  (^lin  1957), 
449;  M.  Delcor,  ‘Un  Psaume  Messianique  de  Qumran’,  Mélanges  Bibliques  für  A.  Robert  (1957), 
S.  334  ff.  Eigentümlich  helleiûsierend  bt  die  Deutimg  Th.  H.  Gaster’s  (The  Scriptures  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Sect  (London,  1957),  S.  204  f.):  Er  bringt  diesen  Psalm  mit  der  Vorstellung  von  der  periodischen 
Vernichtung  und  Erneuerung  der  Welt  in  Verbindung,  die  durch  die  wunderbare  Geburt  eines 
Heilandes  angezeigt  werde  (Anm.  5).  Diese  Auffassung  wird  nicht  zuletzt  durch  die  Übersetzung 
begünstigt,  die  selbst  da  noch  frei  bt,  wo  sie  ausdrücklich  wörtlich  sein  will  (vgl.  a.a.O.  S.  204, 
Anm.  8). 
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der  Sckte^  angeschlossen.  Zwar,  so  meint  er,  enthalte  diese  Hodajah  nichts 
von  der  Persönlichkeit,  dem  Aussehen  und  Auftrag  des  Messias,  aber  es  werde 
darin  von  dessen  Geburt  gesprochen.*  Diese  steht  jedoch  merkwürdigerweise 
nicht  im  Mittelpunkt;  vielmehr  sind  es  die  ihr  voraufgehenden  Wehen: 
J.  Licht  hat  darum  der  Hodajah  den  Titel  ‘Messiaswehen’  (mm  •'*?an) 
gegeben.  Auch  muß  er  einräumen,  daß  nur  an  dieser  Stelle  der  Hodajoth 
der  Messias  erwähnt  sei  ;*  er  erklärt  sich  diesen  auffallenden  Tatbestand  damit, 
daß  die  Sekte  auch  sonst  nur  wenig  vom  Messias  spreche  {ibid.).  Ausschlag¬ 
gebend  filr  die  messianische  Deutung  ist  auch  fbr  ihn  die  Wendung  vom 
‘wunderbaren  Ratgeber’  (fsrr  kV6,  Z.  io),  die  in  Jes.  ix.  5  den  neuen 
davidischen  König  und  darum  ihr  die  Sekte  den  weltlichen  Messias  meine.* 
Die  Gebärende  ist  die  Gemeinde,  die  neutestamentliche  Parallele  Apoc.  xii. 

In  meiner  Studie  ‘Die  Geburt  der  Gemeinde  durch  den  Lehrer’*  habe  ich 
versucht,  nachzuweisen,  daß  im  Gegensatz  zu  allen  bisher  erfolgten  Deut¬ 
ungen  und  im  Einklang  mit  allen  anderen  Hodajoth  auch  im  Danklied  iQH 
iii.  1-18  nichts  vom  Messias  zu  finden  sei.  Wohl  schildere  es  die  Wehen  der 
messianischen  Zeit,  allein  nicht  der  Heilbringer,  sondern  die  Heilsgemeinde 
komme  darin  zur  Welt,  und  nicht  die  Gemeinde,  sondern  der  Lehrer  selbst 
werde  dort  einer  gebärenden  Frau  verglichen.  Das  Bild  von  den  Wehen  und 
der  Geburt  in  iQH  iii.  5  ff.  sei  mit  iQH  vii.  20-2  zu  verbinden,  wo  der  Beter 
sich  als  Amme  und  seine  Schüler  als  Säuglinge  bezeichne,  und  die  erstere  der 
beiden  Stellen  schildere,  wie  diese  geistlichen  Kinder  durch  den  Begründer 
und  Lehrer  der  Gemeinde  inmitten  der  Drangsal  der  letzten,  bösen  Zeit  zur 
Welt  gebracht  würden.  Das  Licht  aus  Qumran  falle  demnach  nicht  so  sehr 
auf  den  Mythos  in  Apoc.  xii,  als  vor  allem  auf  die  paulinischen  Aussagen 
I  Thess.  ii.  7  f.  und  Gal.  iv.  19,  in  denen  der  Apostel  sein  Verhältnis  zur 
Gemeinde  im  Bild  einer  Gebärenden  und  Amme  beschreibe.  Es  gehe  nicht 
um  die  natürliche  Geburt  eines  Einzelnen,  sondern  um  die  geistliche  Geburt 
der  Gemeinde. 

Den  Nachweis  fiir  diese  Deutung  führte  ich  außerdem  an  Hand  der 
alttestamentlichen  Aussagen,  die  dieser  Hodajah  zugrundeliegen,  und  des  in 
der  Sekte  üblichen  Gebrauchs  des  Begriffes  131,  mit  dem  in  iQH  iii.  10  das 
neugeborene  Kind  bezeichnet  wird.  In  der  ebenfalls  dafiir  eingesetzten 
Wendung  vom  ‘wunderbaren  Ratgeber  mit  seiner  Kraft’  (D»  yrp  kVd 
in*TQi  ibid.)  sah  ich  das  Gegenbild  zu  den  im  Folgenden  erwähnten  ‘Weisen 
der  Welt’  :  während  jene  im  endzeitlichen  Sturm  des  Chaosmeeres  jämmerlich 
scheitern  (Z.  14  f.),  kann  die  durch  den  Lehrer  in  der  Kraft  des  göttlichen 
Geistes  geborene  Gremeinde  von  den  Pforten  der  Hölle  nicht  überwältigt 

^  J.  Licht,  MêgiUath  Hahodajoth  (Jerusalem,  1957). 

*  s.  76.  irron  hv  jk3  -anoe» 

•  S.  77  unten. 

*  AuiÜlend  ist  dabei  allerdings,  daß  im  Neuen  Testament  wohl  Jes.  ix.  i  (Matth,  iv.  15!.; 
Luc.  i.  79)  und  Jes.  ix.  6  (klingt  an  in  Luc.  L  32  f.),  nicht  aber  Jes.  ix.  5  messianisch  verwendet  sind. 

•  N.T.S.  m  (1957),  312-26. 
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werden.^  Einen  Schriftbeweis  für  die  kollektive  Deutung  gerade  dieser 
Wendung  hatte  ich  damals  allerdings  nicht  gefunden;  er  soll  jetzt  beigebracht 
werden. 

Es  handelt  sich  dabei  um  eine  Stelle,  die  auch  dem  erfolgreichen  Erforscher 
des  alttestamentlichen  Hintergrundes  der  Hodajoth,  J.  Licht,  entgangen  ist, 
die  jedoth  m.E.  den  Schlüssel  zum  Verständnis  dieser  schwierigsten  aller 
Danklieder  liefert.  Sie  bestätigt  die  von  mir  gegebene  Deutung,  denn  sie 
rechtfertigt  die  Verbindung  von  Schwangerschaft,  Geburt  und  geistlicher 
Familie  und  erlaubt  auch  die  kollektive  Auslegung  des  wunderbaren,  kraft¬ 
vollen  Ratgebers.  Diese  Stelle  befindet  sich  in  dem  wichtigen  Kapitel 
Num.  xi,  das  u.a.  von  der  Geistausgießung  auf  die  70  Ältesten  im  Lager 
Israels  berichtet.  Nach  Num.  xi.  12  richtet  Mose  aus  Verzweiflung  über  das 
undankbare,  fleischlüsteme  Volk  an  Gott  die  Frage:  ‘Bin  ich  denn  schwanger 
gegangen  mit  diesem  ganzen  Volk  ’SMCn)  oder  habe  ich 

cs  geboren  (irrmV*),  daß  Du  zu  mir  sagen  könntest:  “Leg  es  an  deine 
Brust  wie  die  Amme  mit  dem  Säugling  tut”  (pirrrriR  pxn).’  Die 

Last  des  Volkes  wird  Mose  zu  schwer.  Er  meint  mit  diesen  vorwurfsvollen 
Worten,  Israel  sei  so  unreif  und  unverständig  wie  ein  Kind,  und  er  selbst 
komme  sich  vor,  als  habe  ihn  Gott  nicht  zum  Führer  über  ein  Volk,  sondern 
zur  Fürsorgerin  fiir  Unmündige  gesetzt. 

Der  Beter  der  Hodajoth  und  Lehrer  der  Sekte  übernimmt  in  iQH  iii.  10 
Mose’s  Wort.  Als  Begründer  und  Leiter  der  Gemeinde  des  wahren  Israel  der 
Endzeit  versteht  er  sich  als  zweiten  Mose.*  Aber  er  unterschlägt  gleichsam  die 
Fragepartikel  und  wendet  den  Vorwurf  in  dankbares  Lob  :  Gott  hat  ihn  zur 
Mutter  (mn)  des  neuen  Heilsvolkes  (iQH  iii.  10)  und  zur  Amme  (pix) 
gemacht,  die  ihren  Säugling  (pTT)  an  der  Brust  hält  (p'na  iQH  vii.  20  f.). 

Das  Mosewort  wird  vom  Beter  der  Sekte  nicht  nur  ins  Positive  gewendet, 
sondern  auch  ausgebaut  und  vor  allem  eschatologisch  interpretiert.  Das 
geschieht  mit  der  Erwähnung  der  Wehen,  die  zur  Schwangerschaft  und 
Geburt  hinzugefhgt  und  besonders  breit  ausgefiihrt  werden.  Gerade  weil  die 
Wehen  im  Spätjudentum  vielfach  zur  Schilderung  der  enzeitlichen  Drangsal 
dienen,  wird  durch  ihren  Einbau  und  Ausbau  in  IQH  iii.  5  ff.  die  eschato- 
logische  Deutung  von  Num.  xi.  12  erreicht.  Bei  Pseudo-Philo  ist  auch  das 
Bild  von  den  Wehen  auf  Mose  angewandt;  es  dient  dort  der  drastischen 
Darstellung  von  Mose’s  Schmerz  beim  Anblick  des  goldenen  Kalbes.*  Dabei 

*  Diese  Aussage,  die  fiir  das  Selbstbewußtscin  der  Sekte  besonders  wichtig  ist  (vgl.  iQ^  vi.  25  ff.), 

erfolgt  hier  nicht  explizit;  da  es  aber  in  IQH  iii.  12  ff.  um  das  Chaot  der  Todesmacht  und  die 
Ofhiung  der  Höllentore  geht,  die  die  Gemachte  des  Teufels  und  der  Welt  verschlingen,  gibt  die 
Hodajah  das  Gegenbild  zur  Weissagung  Jesu  Matth,  xvi.  18.  Vgl.  dazu  meine  Studie:  ‘Felsenmann 
und  Felsengemeinde’,  xxxxviii  (1957),  49-77. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  C.D.  vi.  4-8,  wo  in  der  Auslegung  des  Brunnenliedes  Num.  xxi.  18  der  Toraforscher 
(»Lehrer)  der  Sekte  als  Gesetzgeber  (ppino)  bezeichnet  und  der  Auszug  der  BüBer  Israels  aus  Juda 
dem  Exodus  Israels  aus  Ag;ypten  gleichgesetzt  wird. 

*  Pseudo-Philo  xii.  5:  Mose  zerbricht  die  Gesetzestafeln,  seine  Hände  öffnen  sich,  er  wird  einem 
entgebärenden  Weibe  gleich  (vgl.  iQH  iii.  7  f.),  das  in  seinem  Schmerzen  die  Hände  auf  die  Brust 
preBt  und  keine  Kraft  besitzt,  die  das  Gebären  unterstützen  könnte. 
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findet  sich  mancher  in  der  Qumran-Hodajah  verwendete  Zug;  es  fehlen 
jedoch  die  eschatologische  Note  und  der  Durchbruch  zur  befreienden  Geburt. 
Sie  kommen  durch  die  Verbindung  von  Num.  xi.  12  mit  Jes.  ix.  5  herein, 
denn  an  der  letzteren  Stelle  wird  die  Geburt  eines  wunderbaren  Kindes 
messianischer  Art  angekündigt. 


DIE  UMDEUTUNG  VON  JES.  IX.  5 

Aber  Jes.  ix.  5  geht  in  iQH  iii.  10  eben  nicht  auf  den  Messias,  sondern  auf 
die  Gemeinde,  das  wahre  Heilsvolk  Gottes.  Diese  kollektive  Interpretation 
wird  durch  die  Verbindung  mit  Num.  xi.  12  erreicht. 

Der  prr  kVc  wird  durch  die  Wendung  VtllSl  DV  näher  bestimmt.  Bisher  hat 
man  das  Suffix  der  3.  Pers.  sing,  mit  dem  piT  verbunden  und  DS  als  Präposi¬ 
tion  QV  verstanden;  die  Übersetzung  lautete  demnach:  ‘einen  wunderbaren 
Ratgeber  mit  seiner  Kraft.’  J.  Licht  hat — wie  ich  sehe,  als  einziger — eine  zweite 
Möglichkeit  erwogen:  er  punktiert  DV  und  bezieht  das  Suffix  des  rectum  auf 
Gott.  Die  Wendung  Wliaj  DV  versteht  er  als  Genitivattribut  von  prP;  das 
wunderbare  Messiaskind  ist  also  Ratgeber  des  Volkes  der  göttlichen  Kraft.^  Dieser 
Vorschlag,  der  von  J.  Licht  selbst  als  zweitrangig  und  minder  gut  beurteilt  wird,* 
kommt  der  hier  einzig  möglichen  Deutung  sehr  nah.  Denn  es  geht  in  der  Tat  um 
das  Gottesvolk;  das  ergibt  sich  aus  der  in  iQH  iii.  10  verwendeten  Stelle  Num.  xi. 
12.* 

Denn  nach  ihr  ist  es  das  Volk,  mit  dem  Mose  schwanger  geht.  Der  Lehrer 
der  Sekte  und  zweite  Mose  hat  die  in  Jes.  ix.  5  auf  den  fsrr  k*?d  folgende 
zweite  Bezeichnung  des  Kindes,  nu  Vk,  im  Blick  auf  Num.  xi.  12  durch 
WTiai  QS  ersetzt,  denn  Vg  geht  in  der  Sekte  stets  auf  Gott  allein.  Diese 
Wendung  darf  jedoch  nicht  wie  bei  J.  Licht  als  Genitivattribut  des  fjrr  k'?D 
betrachtet  werden,  vielmehr  muß  die  Zweigliedrigkeit  von  Jes.  ix.  5  erhalten 
bleiben.  vni3l  DP  ist  Apposition  und  erläutert  den  ^JTP  Kbc:  der  wunder¬ 
bare  Ratgeber  ist  ‘das  Volk  Seiner  Kraft’. 

Bei  dieser  eigentümlichen  Verschmelzung  von  Jes.  ix.  5  und  Num.  xi, 
12  wird  der  ursprüngliche  Sinn  beider  Stellen  im  Sinn  der  Sektendogmatik 
geändert.  Mose  meint  mit  dem  Volk  in  Num.  xi.  12  das  kindlich  schwache 
und  hilflose  Israel;  das  Heilsvolk  der  Hodajah  ist  dagegen  mit  Jes.  ix.  5 
wunderbar,  klug  und  kraftvoll.  Nach  Jes.  ix.  5  ist  eine  Einzelperson 
Repräsentant  des  eschatologischen  Gottesregiments,  in  iQH  iii.  10  dagegen 
auf  Grund  von  Num.  xi.  12  ein  ganzes  Volk,  die  Sekte  selbst.  Es  ist  der  in 
den  Wehen  der  Enzeit  zum  Leben  erweckte  heilige  Rest,  der  sich  durchretten 

*  Vgl.  a.a.O.  S.  80.  Das  Sufiix  der  3.  Person  bezeichnet  hier  wie  an  so  vielen  anderen  Stellen  in 
den  Sektenschriften  Gott  selbst. 

*  Ibid.  ;  vg^.  auch  im  Anhwg  S.  346  s.v.  mi23. 

*  Vgl.  Num.  xi.  12:  Dyn  MN  'Tinn  mit  iQH  iii.  10  DJ?. .  .nnn. 
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kann.^  Wenn  der  Lehrer  und  Beter  im  Danklied  iQH  iii.  1-18  die  Geburt 
der  Gemeinde  meint,  so  ist  doch  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  daß  diese  selbst  dabei 
auch  an  den  Messias  gedacht  hat.  Es  kommt  der  davidische  Messias,  der 
Sieger  über  die  Feinde  und  Wender  der  Not,  in  Frage.  Im  Segensspruch  ftir 
den  ‘Fürsten  der  Gemeinde’,  d.h.  den  davidischen  Messias  (vgl.  CD  vii.  20  f.), 
heißt  es  von  diesem,  er  möge  die  Gottlosen  mit  dem  Hauch  seiner  Lippen 
töten  und  den  Geist  des  Rates  und  ewig  währende  Kraft,*  den  Geist  der 
Erkenntnis  und  der  Furcht  des  Herrn  erhalten  (iQS  bV,  24  f.).  Dabei  ist 
deutlich  Jes.  xi.  1-5  benutzt,  und  wie  diese  Stelle  konnte  auch  Jes.  ix.  5  auf 
den  davidischen  Messias  bezogen  worden  sein.  Er,  der  auch  der  ‘Messias 
Israels’  heißt  (iQS  a  ii.  14),  wird  in  der  Anweisung  ftir  das  messianische 
Mahl  der  Sekte  (iQS  a  ii.  1 1-12)  erwähnt.  Dort  steht  in  der  Einleitung  zur 
Tischordnung,  sie  gelte  ftir  den  Fall,  daß  Gott  ‘mit  ihnen  den  Messias 
zeuge’  (amt  rman  [n]K[bK]  tVpdk  Z.  i  i  f.).  Die  Schreibung  des  Wortes  tVt 
ist  praktisch  sicher;  dennoch  wird  auf  Grund  des  folgenden  orx  ein  Schrei¬ 
berversehen  ftir  ein  ursprüngliches  ^Vr  angenommen.*  Könnte  aber  nicht 
auf  Grund  der  in  iQH  iii.  5  ff.  ausgesprochenen  Gedanken  der  Text  von  iQS 
a  ii,  1 1  f.  unverändert  übernommen  werden?  Denn  aus  der  geistlichen,  von 
Gott  durch  Vermittlung  des  Lehrers  geschaffenen  Gemeinde,  geht  auch  der 
zum  Hause  Davids  gehörige  Messias  Israels  hervor;  er  würde  demnach  ‘mit 
ihnen’,  d.h.  wie  sie  selbst,  von  Gott  ‘gezeugt’,  aus  der  Kraft  seines  Heiligen 
Geistes  geboren.  Der  Messias  ist  ja  der  Geistgesalbte  hat  exochen. 


DAS  VOLK  DER  GÖTTLICHEN  KRAFT 
Warum  nennt  der  Beter  die  von  ihm  selbst  geborene  Gemeinde  das  Volk 
Seiner,  d.h.  der  göttlichen,  Kraft? 

Ihre  Stellung  zum  Lehrer  besitzt  im  Verhältnis  des  Lehrers  zu  Gott  eine 
Analogie,  ja,  sie  wird  durch  dieses  erst  eigentlich  begründet.  Wie  der  Beter 
ist  Gott  selbst  der  Vater  aller  Kinder  Seiner  Wahrheit  und  wie  dieser  birgt 
Er  sie  an  Seiner  Brust  wie  eine  Amme.*  Die  geistliche  Zeugung  und  Geburt 
der  Gemeinde  geht  auf  Grott  selbst  zurück;  der  Lehrer  ist  lediglich  der  von 
Ihm  benutzte  Mittler.  Werden  die  ‘Weisen’  der  Welt  als  ‘Otterngezücht’,® 
d.h.  Ausgeburten  des  Satans,  bezeichnet,  so  haben  die  Glieder  der  Gemeinde 

*  Die  Verwendung  von  Pi.  fur  den  Vorgang  des  Gebarens  ist  wohl  durch  Hiob  xxi.  lO 
veranlaßt,  doch  wird  diese  Stelle  in  iQH  iii.  lo  ebenfalls  in  charakteristischer  Weise  verändert. 
Dort  ist  die  Gebärerin  Subjekt  des  in  iQH  iii.  lo  dagegen  das  neugeborene  Kind  (nach  Hiob 
xxiii.  7).  Auch  das  zum  xSb  gehörige  Prädikat  n*3'  (Z.  g)  paßt  besser  zu  einer  kollektiven 
Deutung  (es  ist  Hiob  xxxx.  23  vom  Hervorbrechen  eines  Stromes,  Hiob  xxxviii.  8  vom  Meere 
gebraucht). 

*  Bzw.  ‘der  ewig  währenden  Kraft’. 

*  D.  Barthélemy-J.  T.  Milik,  Qumran  Cave  I  (Oxford,  1955),  S.  1 17  u.  vgl.  dazu  auch  die  ausführ¬ 
liche  Behandlung  der  Stelle  durch  M.  Black,  ‘Messianic  Doctrine  in  the  Qumran  Scrolls’,  Studia 
Patristiea,  vol.  i,  part  i  (Berlin,  1957),  444  ff. 

*  iQH  ix.  35:  nanoN  '33  ax  nnx  *3 

ix.  36:  nai'inio  ^337  ^3t>3n  p’na  joixai 

‘  nyoN  'ETra  iQH  üi.  17, 
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Gott  selbst  zum  Vater.  Der  Beter  der  Hodajoth  denkt  ähnlich  wie  Johannes 
der  Täufer,  der  die  unbußfertigen  Heuchler  mit  derselben  Wendung 
Teufelssöhnc  nennt,  den  Anspruch  auf  Abrahamssohnschaft  verwirft  und  es 
fiir  möglich  hält,  daß  Gott  jederzeit  auch  aus  Steinen  sich  Kinder  erwecken 
könne  (Matth,  iii.  9).  Auch  im  Jakobusbrief  wird  ausdrücklich  davon 
gesprochen,  daß  die  Gläubigen  von  Gk>tt  selbst  geboren  sind  (Jac.  i.  18).  Es 
ist  dies  ein  geistliches  Verhältnis  :  der  Lehrer  nennt  diejenigen,  die  Gott  ihren 
Vater  heißen  dürfen,  ‘Kinder  Seiner  Wahrheit’  (iQH  ix.  35).^  Wie  im 
Neuen  Testament  kennt  man  in  Qunu-an  den  Gegensatz  zwischen  dem  neuen 
wahren  Israel,  das  eine  geistige  Größe  darstellt,  und  dem  Israel  des  Alten 
Bundes,  dem  ‘Samen  Abrahams’  nach  dem  Fleisch.  Geistlich  gesehen  kann 
die  letztere  Teufelsbrut  sein,*  und  Gott  und  der  Teufel  sind  unabläßig  am 
Werk,  sich  geistliche  Kinder  zu  zeugen  (vgl.  dazu  Matth,  xiii.  24-39). 

Es  ist  Gottes  Kraft,  die  das  geistliche'  Kind  schafft.  Der  durch  das  Fleisch 
bestimmte,  befleckte  und  hinfällige  Mensch  wird  durch  Gottes  Stärke  und 
die  Gabe  des  Heiligen  Geistes  in  eine  wehrhafte  Festung  verwandelt,  die  dem 
Ansturm  der  Sünde  siegreich  widersteht.  Das  zeigt  ein  Vergleich  der  Stelle 
iQH  i.  21-3  mit  iQH  vii.  6  ff.  Beide  Male  spricht  der  Beter  von  sich  selbst; 
zunächst  sieht  er  sich  als  den  alten  Adam,  dann  als  das  geistliche  Gott^kind, 
die  neue  Kreatur.  Vergleicht  man  iQH  vii.  8  f.  mit  iQH  vi.  26  ff.,  wo  die 
Gemeinde  als  Veste  im  Krieg  der  Gottlosigkeit  beschrieben  wird,  so  wird 
auch  von  daher  die  Geburt  der  Gemeinde  durch  den  Lehrer  verständlich. 
Beide,  Lehrer  und  Gemeinde,  werden  in  fast  gleichen  Wendungen  als  Burg 
gezeichnet;  der  erstere  verkörpert  die  letztere,  er  trägt  die  Bauelemente  der 
geistlichen  Gemeinde  an  sich  und  in  sich  und  braucht  sie  nur  aus  sich 
herauszusetzen.  Noch  fehlen  in  den  Hodajoth  die  aus  dem  Neuen  Testament 
bekannten  Termini  ‘Wiedergeburt’  und  ‘neue  Kreatur’;  doch  ist  die  damit 
gemeinte  Sache  gegeben.  Im  Vordergrund  stehen  die  göttliche  Kraft  und 
der  heilige  Geist;  beide  gehören  beim  Gottesmenschen  zusammen  (iQH 
vii.  6f.).  Sie  kennzeichnen  lediglich  zwei  Seiten  des  göttlichen  Wesens: 
Stärke  und  Heiligkeit.*  Die  Erschaffung  des  neuen  Menschen  wird  in 
Analogie  zu  der  des  alten  gesehen,  und  die  geistliche  Bindung  an  Gott  tritt 
neben. die  natürlichen  Bande  der  Familie;  ja,  sie  hebt  diese  bis  zu  einem 
gewissen  Grade  auf  (iQH  ix.  34-6).  Absichtlich  wohl  sagt  der  Beter, 
daß  Gottes  Kraft  (viTiai)  das  männliche  Kind  (*131),  d.h.  die  geistliche 
Gemeinde  der  Männer  von  Qumran  schaffe.  Deim  ein  ähnliches  Wortspiel 
findet  sich  an  einer  wichtigen  Stelle  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Nach  der 
Verheissung  der  Geburt  Jesu  an  Maria  durch  den  Engel  Gabriel  (Vinsi  vgl. 

*  Sie  sind  gleichuun  aus  der  Wahrheit  (geboren)  ;  vgl.  Joh.  xviii.  37. 

*  Vgl.  Joh.  vüi.  37-44;  Apoc.  ii.  9,  iii.  9.  Die  Erschaffung  der  geistlichen  Gemeinde  geschieht  auf 
Grund  der  Erwählung;  ihr  Kennzeichen  sind  die  guten  Werke  und  die  Gesinnung  ihrer  Glieder. 

*  Zur  Zusammengehörigkeit  von  und  in  den  Hodajoth  beachte  die  Tatsache,  daß  die 

Engel,  die  ‘Geister’  iQH  iii.  22;  xi.  13,  xiii.  8),  auch  ‘KraAhelden’  (D’m33)  genannt 

werden  können  (iQHfr.x.  7);  vgl.  vüi.  ii,x.  34,  v.  21, üi.  35.  Gott  selbst  ist  der  in  iQH  vi.  30. 
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I  QM  ix.  1 6)  wird  Jesus  aus  der  ‘Kraft  (miai)  des  Höchsten’  gezeugt  und 
nicht  etwa  von  einem  Manne  den  Maria  ‘kennen’  und  der  sie 

‘erkennen’  könnte  (ST).^  Bei  Lukas,  nicht  in  iQH  iii.  lo,  erscheint  der  aus 
der  Kraft  Gottes  geborene  Messias. 

Auch  in  Luc.  i.  35  stehen  der  Heilige  Geist  (TTVcöpa  dyiov)  und  die  Kraft 
Gottes  (ÖOvapiis  Ovf/iorou)  in  Parallele.*  Und  doch  unterscheidet  sich  die 
Geburt  Jesu  aus  dem  Geist  von  der  Wiedergeburt  des  Beters  und  seiner 
Gemeinde,  denn  nach  Lukas  ersetzen  die  lebenschaffende  göttliche  Kraft  und 
der  Heilige  Geist  den  Mannessamen  und  die  fleischliche  Zeugung;  Crottes  mi3l 
und  der  menschliche  131  sind  also  einander  entgegengesetzt,  schließen  sich 
aus.  Lukas  und  Matthäus  flihren  über  das  jüdische  Denken  hinaus  in  die 
hellenistische  Vorstellungwelt.  Bei  der  Sekte  bleibt  die  natürliche  Erzeugung 
des  Menschen,  jedoch  wird  auch  dort  ihm  das  geistliche,  erwählende  und 
lebenschaffende.  Wirken  Gottes  zum  Heil.  Dabei  hat  Gottes  ‘Erkennen’ 
(st)  im  Raum  der  Sekte  nur  geistige  Bedeutung;  Einsicht,  Wahrheit  und  der 
Heilige  Geist  sind  die  Kräfte,  mit  denen  Gott  in  das  Leben  des  Beters 
theophaniehaft  eintritt,  ihn  leitet  und  nährt  (iQH  ix.  31  f.).  Ja,  dieser  wird 
das  Instrument,  durch  das  Gottes  machtvolle  Wirklichkeit  vor  den  Menschen 
manifest  wird.  An  zahlreichen  Stellen  bekennt  der  Beter,  daß  Gott  durch 
ihn  sich  stark  erwiesen  habe.*  Diese  Wendung  ist  bezeichnend  für  die 
Frömmigkeit  und  Humilitätstheologie  der  Sekte;  sie  fehlt  noch  im  Alten 
Testament.  Zwar  wird  dort  festgestellt,  daß  der  Mensch  nichts  aus  eigener 
Kraft  vermöge  (I  Sam.  ii.  9),  aber  Medium  der  göttlichen  Kraft  ist  dort 
nicht  der  Erwählte,  sondern  der  Verworfene,  der  verstockte  Pharao  der 
Mosezeit.  Er  wird  es  vor  allem  in  der  Septuaginta,  die  die  Gottesrede 
Exod.  ix.  16  so  wiedergibt:  ...tva  èvBefÇcùpai  èv  ool  Icrx'^  üou.*  So 
übernimmt  Paulus  die  Stelle  und  gebraucht  sie  zum  Nachweis  der  göttlichen 
Prädestination  (Rom.  ix.  17).*  Paulus  weiß  aber  auch  wie  die  Sekte  vom 
Wirken  der  Gotteskraft  im  Erwählten,  ja,  sie  kommt  gerade  in  der  Schwach¬ 
heit  des  Menschen  zur  Vollendung  (II  Cor.  xii.  9),  und  da,  wo  der  Apostel 
schwach  ist,  ist  er  stark  {ibid.  V.  10). 

qUASIMODOOENITI 

Die  Gotteskraft  schafft  neues  Leben.  Ist  die  Zeugung  Jesu  aus  dem  Gk)ttes- 
geist,  der  den  Mannessamen  ersetzt,  in  der  Sekte  ohne  Analogie,  so  kennen 

*  Luc.  i.  34  f.:  hnl  AvSpa  oOr  ytvcboMo;  vgl.  dazu  iQH  ix.  29  f.,  wo  der  Beter  vor  Gott  bekennt: 

‘Von  meinem  Vater  her,  d.h.  vom  Akt  der  Zeugung  an,  hast  Du  mich  erkannt  (mjn')’.  Maria 
gleicht  dabei  Ruth,  die  im  Volke  Israel  auch  niemanden  kennt  (Ruth  ii.  1 1),  und  sich  dem  Manne 
(Boas)  nicht  zu  erkennen  gibt  (Ruth  iii.  3:  |if|  yvcopiotHJs  t$  (JwCpi;  vgl.  auch  iii.  14).  Zum  Vergleich 
Maria-Ruth  siehe  D.  Daube,  'Evangelisten  imd  Rabbinen’,  xxxxvni  (1957),  1 19  f.,  der  das 

(monàjnv  (sstalUl)  der  göttlichen  Kraft  in  Luc.  i.  35  mit  dem  Ausbreiten  des  Mantels  {tallU)  durch 
Boas  in  Beziehung  seut  (Ruth  iii.  9). 

'  Vgl.  auch  Act.  i.  8,  x.  38;  Rom.  xv.  13,  19;  Luc.  i.  17;  I  Thess.  i.  5. 

*  '3  nSTDJn  iQH  ii.  24,  iv.  8,  22  f.,  v.  15!.,  viii.  35,  ix.  37,  xi.  3. 

*  M.T.:  'nS'HH  H3J^3  *  Statt  loxOw  \icu  setzt  Paulus  SCrvoplw  uow. 
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doch  Neues  Testament  und  Qumranschriften  die  Erneuerung  durch  den 
Heiligen  Geist  und  die  Taufe.^  Die  Glieder  der  Gemeinde  gleichen  eben 
geborenen  Kindern,  die  mit  Milch  ernährt  werden  und  schmecken,  wie 
freundlich  der  Herr  ist.*  Wie  bei  den  Säuglingen  der  Hodajoth  handelt  es 
sich  dabei  um  geistliche  Nahrung,  ja  um  Gottes  Heiligen  Geist  selbst.*  Die 
geistliche  Neugeburt  ist  Voraussetzung  fiir  den  Eintritt  in  die  Gottesherr¬ 
schaft  (Joh.  iii.  5)  ;  nach  den  Synoptikern,  bei  denen  wie  in  der  Sekte  die 
Wiedergeburt  und  das  Wiedergeborenwerden  begrifflich  fehlen,  muß  man 
das  Gottesreich  empfangen  wie  ein  Kind  (Marc,  x,  15;  Luc.  xviii.  17).  Denn 
den  Kindern  fallt  das  Gottesreich  zu  (Marc.  x.  14  par.),  genau  so  wie  den 
geistlich  Armen  (Matth,  v.  3),  den  Reinen  (Matth,  v.  8)*  oder  den  Sanft¬ 
mütigen  (Matth,  xviii.  4;  vgl.  v.  5).*  Nach  Matth,  xviii.  6  spricht  Jesus  von 
den  Kindern  als  den  ‘ Kleinen,  die  an  mich  glauben*  ;  in  der  Damaskusschrift 
werden  die  ‘Kleinen’  der  Herde  in  Sach.  xiii.  7  auf  die  ‘Armen’  (tttcoxoIs 
D^)  gedeutet,  die  auf  Gott  achten,  d.h.  Ihm  treu  verbleiben  (C.D.  xix.  9). 
All  diese  Wendungen  bestätigen  die  auch  in  der  Sekte  vorhandene  Über¬ 
zeugung,  daß  nicht  der  an  sich  starke,  eigenmächtige  und  eigenwillige 
Mensch  Gefäß  der  göttlichen  Gaben  und  Kräfte  wird,  die  in  der  Himmels¬ 
herrschaft  zählen,  sondern  der  Lehre  und  Reine,  Demütige  und  Kleine,  das 
Kind,  das  sich  ganz  auf  den  Großen  verläßt.  Und  wie  der  geringste  Bruder 
(Matth.  XXV.  40,  45)  ist  auch  das  schwache  Kind  ein  wahrer  Stellvertreter 
Christi  auf  Erden  (Matth,  xviii.  5).* 

Die  Rückwendung  des  Erwachsenen  zu  Gott  wird  der  Rückkehr  zum 
Kind-sein  verglichen  (Matth,  xviii.  3).  Erfolgt  beim  Ersteren  der  Anstoß 
zum  Abfall  aus  dem  Innern,  seinem  Eigenwillen  und  seinem  abgöttischen 
Herzen  heraus  (iQSii.  ii  f.),  reizen  ihn  die  eigenen  Glieder  und  Sinne  zur 
Sünde  (Matth,  xviii.  8  f.),  so  kann  das  Kind  nur  durch  ein  von  außen  her 
kommendes  Ärgernis  verführt  werden  {ibid.  V.  6  f.).  Die  Kinder  sind  deshalb 
als  solche  Erben  des  Gottesreiches  (Marc.  x.  14  f.  par.).  Ist  es  dann  nicht 
paradox,  wenn  man  die  christliche  Kindertaufe  gerade  auch  auf  diese  Stelle 
gründet?  Das  Kind  bedarf  ja  zum  Heil  der  Taufe  nicht,  während  der  Erwach¬ 
sene,  der  es  begehrt,  Buße  tun  und  wie  ein  Kind  werden  muß  (Matth,  xviii.  3). 
Aber  man  muß  vor  einem  Trugschluß  warnen.  Wohl  mag  dais  kleine  Kind 
noch  rein  von  Sünde  sein,  aber  der  Beter  der  Hodajoth  betont  ausdrücklich, 
daß  Gott  ihn  vom  ersten  Augenblick  an,  vom  Mutterleib  her,  geheiligt  habe 

Vgl.  dazu  meinen  Aufiatz:  ‘Die  Geburt  der  Gemeinde  durch  den  Lehrer’,  a.a.O.  S.  320-6. 

*  I  Petr.  U.  2:  cS>s  dp^yhvTtra  ßptfr)  t6  Xoyiic6v  dSoAov  ydXa  èmnoO^oem;  vgl.  die  Verwendung  von 
Pi.  xxxiv.  g  in  V.  3. 

*  Diese  ergötzen  sich  wie  der  Saucing  an  der  Brust  seiner  Amme  (iQH  vii.  21  f.),  und  nach 
iQH  ix.  32  ist  es  der  Heilige  Geist,  mit  dem  Gott  als  Amme  Sein  Kind  ergötzt.  Vgl.  dazu  Od.  Sal. 
viii.  16  und  Joseph  und  Aseneth  xvi.  14,  wo  die  himmlische  Honigwabe  der  Engelnahrung  ab  der 
‘Geist  des  Lebens’  bezeichnet  wird. 

*  Nach  Pesiqtha  61  b  sprach  man  in  der  Schule  Hillel’s  vom  ‘einjährigen  Kind,  das  rein  von  jeder 
Sünde  ist’. 

*  Der  Besitz  der  Erde  wird  über  die  Gotteshemchaft  erlangt. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  die  Gleichsetzung  von  ‘Kleinen’  und  ‘Armen’  in  der  Damaskusschrift  (C.D.  xix.  9). 
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(iQH  ix.  29  f.)/  ja  Gottes  Erwählung  geschieht,  noch  ehe  der  Mensch 
geschaffen  ist  (iQH  xv.  14  f.).  Ohne  Crottes  Gnade  und  Fürsorge  ist  also 
auch  das  Kind  verloren.  Deshalb  bringen  auch  die  Mütter  ihre  Kinder  zu 
Jesus,  daß  er  sie  anrühre  (Marc.  x.  13)  bzw.  ihnen  die  Hände  auflege  und 
über  ihnen  den  Segen  spreche  (Matth,  xix.  13,  15).  Damit  werden  sie  in 
den  Heilsbereich  einbezogen,  und  Jesus  handelt  hier  wie  der  Lehrer  der 
Hodajoth  als  Mittler  der  Gotteskraft.*  Und  auch  wer  an  ihn  glaubt,  wird 
wie  das  Mitglied  der  Sekte  Mittler  des  schöpferischen  Gottesgeistes,  der 
Lebenskraft,  die  den  neuen  Menschen  schafft.  In  diesen  Zusammenhang 
gehört  das  schwierige  Wort  Joh.  vii.  38:  der  Glaubende  verströmt  leben- 
^ges  Wasser  aus  seinem  Leib;  es  ist  das  Samen wasser  des  Geistes,  das  den 
Menschen  geisdich,  von  oben  her,  neu  zeugt  (Joh.  iii.  6),  ja,  ihn  so  sehr 
mit  dieser  Kraft  anflillt,  dass  auch  er  zum  Lebensspender  wird.*  Auch  Joh.  iv 
muß  mit  von  daher  verstanden  werden:  Jesus,  der  Spender  des  lebendigen 
Wassers,  führt  die  den  Männern  hörige  Frau  aus  dem  Bereich  des  Fleisches 
in  den  des  Glaubens,  d.h.  des  Geistes  (vgl.  Joh.  iv.  24)  und  läßt  durch  sie 
auch  Andere  zum  Glauben  kommen  {ibid.  v.  39).  Was  der  Welt  als  unedel 
und  verächtlich  gilt,  das  hat  Gott  erwählt  (I  Cor.  i.  28).  otto  betz 


THE  MEANING  OF  ETTlOUaiOS  AND 
THE  CODICES  SERGII 

The  present  state  of  interpretation  concerning  the  word  IttioOctios,  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  and  much  discussed  dmaÇ  AeyépiEva,  is  well  summarized  by 
John  Lowe*  in  these  words  :  ‘  The  unpalatable  fact  is  that  we  simply  do  not 
know  the  Aramaic  word  which  lies  behind  èmouCTios  nor  the  meaning  of 
hnouaios  itself,  and  we  can  only  indulge  in  guesswork.’  It  is  customary  to 
start,  as  all  commentators  do,  with  Origen®  who  believed  that  the  word  was 
coined  by  the  evangelists  since  no  Greek  or  learned  writers  used  this  word. 
Deissmann*  claims  that  ‘The  testimony  of  Origen  renders  it  probable  that 

*  UnB'lpn  Ut  nach  Jer.  i.  5  in  iQH  ix.  30  zu  ergänzen.  Vgl.  dazu  iQiH  xv.  14  f.  In  iQH  ix.  3g  fT. 
lieht  Gottei  Fünorge,  in  iQH  xv.  14  f.  wie  in  Jcr.  i.  5  Gottes  Erwählung  im  Vordergrund. 

'  Vgl.  dazu  II  Cor.  xii.  9,  wonach  Christus,  der  als  der  erhöhte  Herr  der  Geist  ist  (II  Cor.  iii.  17), 
fiir  Paulus  der  Spender  der  göttlichen  Kraft  ist;  sie  zeltet  über  ihm  wie  die  Schechina  (tmoKr|voCv 

9)1  vgl.  dazu  das  tmaKiöjiiv  der  Kraft  Gottes  in  Luc.  i.  35. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  I QH  vüi.  1 6,  wonach  Gott  die  Lehre  (punktiere  im  Munde  des  Beters  zu  einem 

starken  Regen  für  jeden  Dursdgen  und  zu  einem  QueU  von  lebendigem  Wasser  gemacht  hat,  der 
nicht  trügt. 

*  Th*  Interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Evanston,  Illinois,  1956),  p.  ig. 

'  D*  Oratione,  trans.  by  Henry  Chadwick  (The  Library  of  Christian  Classics,  vol.  n,  Philadelphia: 
The  Westminster  Press,  1954),  p.  398. 

'  Bible  Studies,  trans.  by  Alexander  Grieve  (3nd  cd.  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1933),  p.  314. 
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this  word  is  actually  a  “biblical”  one’.  He  also  refers  to  Grimm’s^  observa¬ 
tion  on  II  Macc.  i.  8  (^rpooTlvéyKa^€v  ôuctIocv  koI  (TE^i5aXlv  kcI 
TOÙS  Xù)(yo\JS  Koi  irpoeôi'iKauev  tous  &pTous)-  An  arbitrary  but,  on  account  of 
Matt.  vi.  II  and  Luke  xi.  3,  a  remarkable  amplification  in  three  Codices 
Sergii,  namely,  tov/s  âmouaious.  It  is  to  this  hitherto  unknown  source  that 
we  will  refer  and  make  use  of  in  suggesting  a  meaning  of  the  word  èinoOaios. 
This  we  will  do  after  a  brief  recapitulatory  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
interpretation  of  this  unusual  word. 

I.  ITS  USAGE  IN  KOINE  GREEK 

Is  èTTioûoios  a  biblical  word?  In  1899,  a  papyrus  of  the  fifth  century  a.d., 
found  in  Upper  Egypt  and  published  by  Sayce  in  W.  M.  Petrie’s  Hawara, 
Biahmu,  and  Arsinoe,  p.  34,  no.  245,  was  reprinted  by  Friedrich  Preisigke  in  hb 
Sammelbuch  griechischer  Urkunden  aus  Ägypten,  vol.  i,  p.  522,  no.  5224  (Strassburg, 
1915).  Here  we  find  an  account-book  listing  household  necessaries.  In  this 
list  the  word  èinoOaioç  is  mentioned.  E.  C.  E.  Owen*  refers  to  F.  Stiebitz  who 
in  Philol.  Wochenschrift,  vol.  XLVU  (1927),  p.  889,  points  out  that  ‘ in  a  Pompeian 
wall  inscription  (C.I.L.  iv  Suppl.  4000g)  the  word  diaria  occurs  similarly  in 
a  list  of  household  articles’.  So  Stiebitz  concludes  that  hnoOaioç  =  rfiaria.  If 
this  papyrus  evidence  is  reliable,  this  is  the  first  occurrence  of  èmouCTios 
outside  the  context  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

A  second  occurrence  of  éTTioOaioç  was  reported  by  E.  Vogt  in  Biblica,  xxxv 
(1954),  136-7.  According  to  Vogt,  the  palaeographer  Günther  Klaffenbach 
of  Berlin  had  reported  in  Museum  Helveticum  (1949),  pp.  2i6f.  that  he  had 
discovered  a  reference  to  émcOaios  outside  of  the  biblical  context. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger*  informs  us  that  according  to  information  given  to  him 
by  T.  C.  Skeat  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
papyrus  published  by  Sayce  cannot  be  found.  Besides  this  fact,  he  also 
reminds  us  that  it  is  possible  Sayce  misread  the  papyrus,*  and  we  have  no 
way  of  checking  the  reading.  As  for  the  second  reading  where  we  have  the 
words  TCÙ  lepei  TOts  Aöotvots  6v(ia)uaico,  Klaffenbach  suggests  that  we  read 
TOO  lepci  Totç  AOotvos  éTr(io)ua{cf>  and  not  èviaOaios.  Metzger  finds  this  sug¬ 
gestion  unintelligible  since  the  phrase  in  question  cannot  be  taken  in  any 
other  sense  than  ‘the  priest  for  a  year’  instead  of  ‘to  the  coming,  the  next 
priest’.  Hence  he  concludes  that  Klaffenbach  had  pursued  a  will-o’-the-wisp 

^  Handbuch  zu  den  Apokryphen  des  Alten  Testaments,  rv  (Leipzig,  1857),  35. 

*  ‘I.  hnvoic»,  Mvoia  and  allied  words.  II.  {ttioOoios’,  J,  Theol.  Stud,  xxxv  (1934),  377. 

*  ‘How  many  timet  does  “Epiousios”  occur  outside  the  Lord’s  Prayer?’,  Expository  Times,  Lxxnt 
(1957-8).  52-54- 

*  F.  Li.  Griffith  in  his  obituary  notice  on  A.  H.  Sayce  (in  J.  Egyptian  Arch,  xix  (  1 933),  66)  describes 
him  in  these  words  :  ‘  Quick  and  generous  in  recognition  of  merit  in  younger  men,  he  was  impatient 
of  the  claims,  the  pride  and  the  reticence  of  exact  scholarship.  He  was  himself  quite  acciutomed  to 

making  mistakes - ’  Cf.  MarcutN.Tod,'Our  Daily  Bread’, CAi(rrAQ^rt./Z«c.CLvm(i937),49-5>i 

for  an  evaluation  and  criticism  of  the  two  documents  where  èmoOoios  is  supposedly  mentioned. 
Cf.  also  the  notes  on  Origen,  De  Oratione,  xxvn,  7,  by  Henry  Chadwick  (L.C.C.  n),  363. 
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and  ‘the  cautious  lexicographer  must  perforce  rely  on  the  context  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  on  etymological  considerations  and  on  Patristic  and  versional 
evidence  in  seeking  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  elusive  word’.^ 


II.  ETYMOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
Possible  Greek  derivations  of  émoûaios  may  be  discussed  under  three  main 
possibilities.  First,  from  Irrl  and  oOola  (substance,  property,  estate,  essence, 
etc.)  This  is  Origen’s  interpretation.  This  meaning  is  not  supported  by  the 
papyri  nor  does  the  law  of  grammar  allow  us  to  retain  i  before  the  vowel.* 
According  to  Origen  ‘the  word  “substance”  (ousia)  in  its  proper  sense  is 
commonly  used  of  incorporeal  things  by  those  who  maintain  that  the  reality 
of  incorporeal  things  is  primary . . .  but  those  who  hold  that  the  reality  of 
incorporeal  things  is  secondary . . .  substance  is  the  prime  matter  of  existents, 
and  the  source  of  existents. .  Origen  prefers  the  ‘spiritual’  interpretation 
of  ousia.  The  double  meaning  is  found  in  Augustine  {De  Sermone  Domini  in 
monte  secundum  Matthaeum,  u,  vii). 

The  literal  or  the  spiritual  meaning  is  found  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Catech. 
cat.  myst.  5.  15)  in  Basil  {reg.  brev.  resp.  252),  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  {de  Orat. 
iomin.  4M.  44  1 1 69  A,  Paris  i,  745),  in  Chrysostom  {Homilies  on  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  xix,  8)  and  John  Damascus  {fid.  orth.  iv,  xiii)  refers  to  more  than 
one  interpretation.  Jerome,  however,  preferred  to  use  the  word  super sub- 
stantialem  in  Matthew  and  quotidianum  in  Luke.  Ambrose,  likewise  used  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  {de  sacrum,  v.  4;  dlf  Fide  iii.  15). 

The  second  common  derivation  of  âmoOaios  is  from  èir’  and  loöaa,  so  we 
have  hnoÖCTa  (followed  in  other  instances  by  the  word  fipépa).  This  is 
translated  as  ‘next’,  ‘following’,  ‘the  approaching’,  ‘the  one  that  is  coming 
on’  (cf.  Acts  vii.  26,  xvi.  ii,  xx.  15,  xxiii.  ii).  The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  referred  to  by  Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew  (vi.  ii),  uses 
the  word  mahar  (of  the  morrow),  hence  the  phrase  reads,  ‘our  bread  of  the 
morrow  give  us  today*.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  has  ‘our  continual  bread  of 
the  day’  (in  Matthew)  and  ‘the  continual  bread  of  every  day’  (in  Luke). 
Memphitic  Coptic  in  Matthew  and  Luke  and  Thebaic  Matthew  have  ‘the 
bread  of  tomorrow’. 

Origen  is  aware  of  the  possibility  that  èmoÔCTa  may  be  translated  ‘the 
future’,  ‘tomorrow’,  deriving  it,  however,  from  ärreTvai.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
‘But  someone  will  say  that  epiousios  is  formed  from  epienai,  so  that  we  are 
bidden  to  ask  for  the  bread  appropriate  to  the  coming  age,  in  order  that  God 
by  anticipation  may  give  it  now,  with  the  result  that  what  is  to  be  given 

‘  Metzger,  op.  oil.  pp.  53-4. 

'  Liddell  and  Scott  {Greok-English  Luieon,  new  edition,  i,  633)  provide  the  following  information: 
in  hniyoiian,  i  it  not  elided  before  a  vowel;  alto  tome  wordt  where  o  or  r  hat  been  lott,  at  hnäXiiivos, 
hndnAot,  hntne^,  tméÇoiion. 

'  Origen,  0^.  eit.  p.  agg. 
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tomorrow,  so  to  speak,  should  be  given  us  “today”,  “today”  signifying  the 
present  age,  and  “tomorrow”  the  coming  age’.^  This  meaning  he  rejects  in 
favour  of  its  derivation  from  ousia.  John  of  Damascus  {fid.  orth.  rv,  xiii)  states, 
‘This  bread  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  future  bread  which  is  èTnoOaios  i.e. 
necessary  for  existence.  For  the  word  èiriouaiov  signifies  either  the  future, 
that  is  Him  Who  is  for  a  future  age,  or  else  Him  of  Whom  we  partake  for  the 
preservation  of  our  essence.’* 

The  third  derivation  is  from  èm  and  (Jbv  (oOaa) — ‘ bread  which  is  at  hand’. 
Peshitta  has  ‘the  bread  of  our  necessity’  or  ‘the  bread  for  our  need’. 
(Cf.  Chrysostom,  The  Homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew ^  xix,  8  :  ‘  What  is 
“daily  bread”?  That  for  one  day.  For  because  He  had  said  thus,  “Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,”  but  was  discouraging  to  men  encom¬ 
passed  with  flesh,  and  subject  to  the  necessities  of  nature. . . .  For  it  is  neither 
for  riches,  nor  for  delicate  living,  nor  for  costly  raiment . . .  because  of  this  He 
added,  daily  bread,”  that  is,  bread  for  one  day.’) 

III.  THE  ARAMAIC  ORIGINAL  UNDERLYING  THE  GREEK 

‘  It  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  t6v  èmouolov  rests  upon  misunderstanding 
(false  transliteration?)  of  an  original  Aramaic  phrase,  or  upon  a  Greek  corrup¬ 
tion.’*  The  problem  here  is  to  determine  the  special  Aramaic  dialect  used  by 
Jesus.  It  is  fKjssible  to  state  that  ‘the  Syriac  Versions  may  be  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  approximately  the  original  Aramaic  form  of  our  Lord’s  sayings’.*  But  this 
should  be  done  with  great  care  and  scrutiny  for  the  problem  is  not  as  simple 
as  some  would  like  to  make  us  believe.*  The  works  of  Dalman  (  Worte  Jesu, 
pp.  321  f.),  A.  Meyer  [Jesu  Muttersprache,  pp.  107  f.)  and  C.  C.  Torrey  {Our 
Translated  Gospels,  pp.  133  f.)  are  some  of  the  major  contributions  in  this  field. 
Matthew  Black,*  in  his  discussion  of  the  word  èTnoOaioç  and  its  Aramaic 
original,  refers  to  the  works  just  cited.  His  suggestion,  however,  is  that  the 
Aramaic  idiom  behind  this  Greek  word  \syoma  den  weyomahra  (day  by  day). 
This  same  idiom  rests,  according  to  Black  behind  the  saying  in  Luke  xiii.  32 
where  we  read  Jesus’  words:  ‘Behold  I  cast  out  demons,  and  I  do  cures  day 

^  Origen,  op.  cit.  p.  302. 

*  John  of  Damascus,  De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  trans.  by  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  (Nicenc  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers,  2nd  ser.  ix.  New  York,  189g),  p.  84. 

*  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  CommtnUay  on  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  Matthew 
(New  York,  1925),  p.  59. 

*  F.  H.  Chase,  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church  (Texts  and  Studies,  ed.  J.  Armitage  Robinson, 
Cambridge,  1891),  p.  39  n.  i. 

*  Cf.  Paul  Kahle  The  Cairo  Geniia  (London,  1947),  pp.  117-32  and  179-97  for  a  discussion  on  the 
Targum  where  he  states,  'We  have  to  regard  most  of  the  material  collected  by  Dalman  on  this 
problem  [‘identifying  the  special  Aramsdc  idion  spoken  in  the  time  of  Jesus’],  if  not  as  worthless, 
yet  certainly  as  misleading’  (p.  131).  There  is  also  a  section  on  the  Peshitta  which  in  his  words  is 
‘another  parallel  to  the  history  of  the  Targums. . .’  (p.  179).  Another  work  in  this  field  is  Harris 
Birkeland’s  little  volume  on  TTie  Language  of  Jesus  (CMo,  1954),  where  he  takes  the  extreme  view 
(and  maybe  the  [right  one)  that  ‘the  language  of  the  common  people  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  was  Hebrew. .  .that  Jesus  really  used  Hebrew’  (p.  39). 

*  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (2nded.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1954),  pp-  I49~53- 
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by  day,  but  one  day  soon  I  shall  be  perfected.’  Eb.  Nestle^  lists  thirteen  Semitic 
equivalents  for  èirioOCTios,  Of  these  the  only  one  that  stands  alone,  and  has 
a  meaning  not  found  ebewhere,  is  Jerome’s  reference  to  the  word  mahar  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gk)spel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 


IV.  CODICES  SERGII  AND  THE  MEANING  OF  èlTlOUaiOS 
Metzger’s  conclusion,  cited  above,  makes  any  occurrence  outside  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  context  worth  investigating.  In  the  Holmes-Parsons  edition  of  the 
LXX  there  is  a  footnote  to  II  Macc.  i.  8  giving  us  the  amplification  found  in 
three  Codices  Sergii.  This  footnote  finds  a  place  in  Grimm’s  Handbuch  zu  den 
Apokryphen  des  Alten  Testamentes,  rv,  35  only  as  a  piece  of  information.  Later 
we  find  Deissmann®  calling  to  our  attention  this  amplification  and  its  rele¬ 
vance  and  value  in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  èinoOaios.  So  does  Hilgenfeld.® 
Eb.  Nestle  takes  this  suggestion  up  and  discusses  this  evidence  on  the  Codices 
Sergii  in  the  articles  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the 
Gospels  and  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica.  We  will  discuss  his  evaluation  shortly. 
There  is  no  reference  to  these  MSS.  in  Walter  Bauer’s  Wörterbuch  but  Werner 
Foerster  refers  to  it  in  a  footnote  to  his  article  on  tnxoùaios  in  Theologisches 
Wörterbuch,  ii,  587  in  these  words:  ‘Ausserdem  hat  Sergius  Malea  in  Jerusalem 
1773  bei  der  Rückübersetzung  dreier  armenischer  Codices  ins  Griechische 
2  Makk.  1 , 8  xal  trpoaeOi^Kauev  fiueïs  toùs  ÄpTous  èTriouoious  Kuplcp  geschrie¬ 
ben.  Die  armenische  Vorlage  ist  nicht  bekannt.’  E.  C.  E.  Owen*  refers  to  these 
MSS.  and  states:  ‘The  MSS  seem  (v.  Deissmann.  Bibl  Stud,  trans.  Grieve, 
p.  214)  to  be  Armenian,  not  Gk.,  codices,  and  the  word  éttioOctios  will  be,  not 
the  original,  but  a  retranslation  into  Greek  of  something  found  by  the  collator 
in  these  MSS.’  This  is  where  the  evidence  of  the  Codices  Sergii  stands  at  the 
present  time,  since  no  one  has  been  able  or  cared  to  locate  and  identify  these 
MSS. 

The  search  for  the  Codices  Sergii  yielded  result  only  after  I  checked 
Jacobus  Dashian’s  •  •  •  Catalog  der  armenischen  Hand¬ 

schriften  in  der  Mechitaristen- Bibliothek  zu  Wien  (Wien,  1895).  Here  we  have 
a  list  of  573  Armenian  MSS.  found  in  the  Mechitarist  Library  in  Vienna. 
We  have  brief  descriptions  of  each  in  German  and  detailed  accounts  in 
Armenian.  According  to  this  Catalog,  the  MS.  of  Priest  Sarkis  Malian  of 
Hadjin  (Turkey)  is  the  Armenian  MS.  no.  4  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna. 
Thb  library  is  now  known  as  Die  österreichische  Nationalbibliothek.  This 
MS.  is  a  copy  of  the  original  which  was  in  the  Trieste  collection.  The  date  of 
thb  transfer  is  1 795.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  microfilm  copy  of  this  MS. 
It  b  entitled,  ‘Comparison  of  copies  of  the  Bible’.  The  preface  reads: 

^  ‘ImoOaios  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic’,  Expository  Timgs,  zzi  (1909-10),  43; 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  214. 

•  ZnUchrifi  (18^),  p.  157. 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  377. 
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‘  It  was  in  the  year  1773.  I  compared  the  Bible  published  by  Father  Mechitar 
with  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  Library  of  St  James  in  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Whatever  was  not  similar  or  was  found  missing  [or  wanting] 

1  listed  by  the  chapter  and  the  verse.  The  Armenian  numerals  following 
each  verse  denote  the  number  of  times  I  have  seen  the  same,  [signed] 
Priest  Sarkis  of  Hadjin  [Turkey].’  The  MS.  contains  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  together  with  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  This  ‘remark¬ 
able  addition*  (seen  by  Priest  Malian  three  times,  hence  the  misnomer 
‘three  Ciodices  Sergii’)  falls  at  the  end  of  verse  eight  of  II  Macc.  i.  This  verse 
reads  in  Zohrab’s  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  (where  one  also  finds  this 
‘amplification’  minus  the  words  ‘the  Lord’)  as  follows:  ‘They  burned 
the  gate  and  shed  innocent  blood.  We  offered  our  prayer  to  the  Lord  and 
He  headed  us  and  we  offered  our  vows  and  incense  and  the  sacrifice  of 
fine  flour  and  we  placed  the  bread  of  continuity  before  the  Lord.  (The  underlined 
phrase  is  the  amplification.)  Here  is  the  Armenian,  ku 

irê.  ^  oP  m  wvlv  ^  ku  aÆy  •  Êrt.  ä/awurff^yM^ 

kt.  ^«L^faa  kt.  u^tmttttttgtmtt^tt  Ikaw^^c^  ^  kt,  ktf.ttfß  ^^tttßk  jtttliimfutttß 

The  Armenian  word  translated  into  Greek  is  Deissmann  inquires, 

‘Is  this  word  identical  with  the  Armenian  word  used  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer?’ 
Eb.  Nestle  states  in  D.C.G.  n,  59:  ‘The  Armenian  version  of  2  Mac.  i.  8  used 
for  the  shewbread  the  same  expression  as  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  wherefore 

Holmes- Parsons  remarked  :  ‘  très  codices  Sergii  fiprous  èmouaious _ ’  There 

is  no  factual  basis  for  this  statement.  The  truth  is  that  the  two  words  are  not 
the  same.  In  C!odices  Sergii  the  word  is  and  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  it 

is  Moreover,  nowhere  in  the  Armenian  Bible  is  the  word 

used  for  the  shewbread.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  words  used  for 
shewbread  is  the  same  word  used  in  the  Lord’s  prayer.  This 

word  may  be  translated  ‘constantly’,  or  ‘every  day’.  Whereas  is 

used  as  a  substantival  noun  and  it  means  ‘of  continuity’.  Is  this  the  same  as 
the  Syriac,  Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  ‘continual  bread’?  (This  meaning  is 
also  found  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  paragraph  144  in  M.  R.  James,  The 
Apocryphal  New  Testament  (Oxford,  1955),  and  Jacob  of  Serug  and  curiously 
enough  in  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Gospeb.)  Is  this  translation  influenced 
by  Num.  iv.  7?  The  answer  is  no  for  as  we  have  stated  above,  nowhere  do 
we  find  the  word  used  for  shewbread.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 

that  the  ‘bread  of  continuity’  of  the  amplification  stands  for  the  ‘continual 
bread’  of  Num.  iv.  7  for  we  read  here:  ‘Over  the  table  of  the  Bread  of  the 
Presence  (mun  ]n*?r)  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  upon  it  the 
plates,  the  dishes  of  incense,  the  bowls,  and  the  flagons  for  the  drink  offering: 
the  continual  bread  (TOnn  DnVi)  shall  also  be  on  it...’  (R.S.V.),  cf. 

2  Macc.  i.  8  for  a  similar  context. 

A  second  error  in  Eb.  Nestle’s  judgement  concerns  his  view  that  ‘Malea 
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has  probably  retranslated  an  amplification  found  in  his  Armenian  MSS.  into 
Greek’.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Malea  retranslated  this  amplification  in 
the  Armenian  MSS.  into  Greek.  The  Greek  translation  of  the  ‘amplification’ 
was  done  not  by  Malea  but  in  my  judgement  by  Parsons  and  his  associates, 
since  Holmes  died  in  1805  and  the  task  of  completing  the  work  of  editing 
the  LXX  fell  upon  Parsons.  The  question,  therefore,  which  should  be  raised 
is.  Why  did  Parsons  or  one  of  his  associates  translate  the  Armenian  word 
as,  èTTioÛCTioç  in  Greek?  Werner  Foerster  in  Theologisches  Wörterbuch, 
makes  the  same  wrong  assumption  when  he  states,  ‘Ausserdem  hat  Sergius 
Malea  in  Jerusalem  1773  bei  der  Rückübersetzung  dreier  armenischer 
Clodices  ins  Griechische . . .  ’.  Malea  nowhere  claims  to  have  done  any 
retranslation  into  Greek. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  evidence?  First,  this  is  not  an  original  Greek  MS., 
neither  in  the  origfinal  three  MSS.  inspected  by  Malea  nor  the  list  prepared 
by  him  in  the  library  of  St  James.  Second,  it  is  an  example  of  a  unique  word 
in  Armenian  used  to  describe  the  idea  of ‘continual  bread’.  If  this  amplifi¬ 
cation  is  based  on  Syriac  original,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
original  version.  If  it  is  Armenian  in  its  origin,  why  did  the  author  add  this 
to  V.  8  of  II  Macc.  i  and  why  did  he  choose  this  unusual  word  for  shewbread? 
Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  what  made  Parsons  and  his  associates 
decide  on  èiriouaios  when  this  word  in  Armenian  differs  from  the  word  used 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  in  the  references  to  the  shewbread  of  the  Old 
Testament? 

Perhaps  without  answering  the  above  questions  one  can  make  this  assertion 
that  the  amplification  in  its  present  form  in  Holmes-Parsons  edition  of  the 
LXX  gives  us  an  added  reason  to  think  that  ‘  the  oldest  tradition’  represented 
by  Guretonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac  and  Acts  of  Thomas  have  the  right 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  èTriouoios.  It  should  read  :  ‘  Set  before  us  this  day 
(or  each  day)  the  bread  of  continuity.’^ 

*  Eb.  Nettle  (Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  pp.  3819-20)  states:  *  The  oldest  tradition  seems  to  be  that 
represented  in  syr''*  (cur.,  tin.  and  Acts  of  Thomas)  by  tTOTV  (or  JOn?)  NJ'DK,  (our)  constant,  con¬ 
tinual  bread.  This  l’oit  it,  in  the  Pesh.  of  the  OT,  the  regular  rendering  for  Heb.  n'On  ;  see  especially 
Num.  iv.  7,  *1’Dnn  on?  (“continual  bread”  EV),  and  it  is  a  strange  coincidence,  that  not  only  the 
Armenian  version  of  2  Macc.  translated  i.  8  (irpocOt^Kouiv  toOs  ftprouj)  by  the  same  word  as  in  NT 
tin  dprrov  fiuOv  t6v  hnoiïaiov  but  also  the  medieval  Jew,  Shemtob  ben  Shaphrut,  to  whom  is  due  the 
Hebrew  transladon  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  published  in  the  i6th  century  by  Münster  and 
Mercier,  and  republished  in  1879  by  Herbst,  hit  upon  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  T’On, 
translating  DVn  uS  |n  'n’On  UOTP  riH.  He  even  formed  from  n’on  an  adjective  'I'On,  which  in 
biblical  Hebrew  is  as  unheard  of  as  iirioOmos  in  Greek  from  ImoCoa.* 
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Die  Reden  des  Johannes  Evangelium  und  der  Stil  der  gnostischen  Offenbarungsrede. 
By  Heinz  Becker.  (Göttingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1956.) 
Pp.  138.  DM.  11.80. 

Volume  50  in  the  new  series  of  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  A.T. 
und  N.T.  b  the  doctoral  dissertation  of  the  late  Heinz  Becker.  Dr  Bultmann  has 
edited  this  work  of  hb  former  pupil  and  remarks  that,  although  it  was  presented  in 
1941,  subsequent  writing  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  not  made  the  publication  of 
thb  study  unnecessary.  It  b  indeed  true  that  recent  Britbh  writing  has  not  been 
explicitly  concerned  with  the  literary  origin  ofthe  Johannine  dbcourses,  particularly 
the  sayings  in  the  first-person  singular.  Becker’s  work  b  in  part  a  response  to  the 
investigations  of  K.  Kundsin  and  E.  Schweizer  (both  publbhed  in  1 939)  and  he 
carries  further,  though  often,  independently,  the  suggestions  of  Dr  Bultmann. 

Becker’s  first  aim  b  to  show,  by  applying  stylistic  analysb  to  Ghrbtian  and  non- 
Chrbtian  gnostic  literature,  the  exbtence  of  a  pattern,  fixed  in  its  essentials,  for  the 
Revealer’s  utterances  to  men  imprisoned  in  the  world.  Against  Kundsin,  he  argues 
that  the  dbtinctive  features  of  the  Johannine  dbcourses  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Fourth  Gosp)el  but  are  found  in  a  series  of  gnostic  texts — for  example,  Cekus’ 
Syrian  prophet,  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  the  Hermetica,  and  the  pseudo-Clementines, 
as  well  as  the  Mandaic  writings — and  belong  to  a  scheme  with  three  basic 
elements:  the  self-disclosure  of  the  Revealer,  the  invitation  to  decision,  and  the 
promise  to  those  who  respond.  So  he  suggests  that  a  typical  archetype  would  have 
somewhat  the  following  form: 

I  am  the  Revealer,  who  has  come  down  from  heaven. 

I  am  of  God,  you  are  of  the  world. 

God  b  light,  the  world  b  darkness. 

I  proclaim  to  you  salvation  from  the  world. 

Abandon  the  darkness,  draw  near  to  the  light. 

Desbt  from  the  works  of  the  world,  and  do  the  works  of  God. 

I  am  the  Help>er  sent  by  God. 

He  who  hears  me  will  see  the  light. 

He  who  does  not  hear  me  will  sink  in  darkness. 

The  kerygmatic  style,  marked  by  parallelbm  and  having  no  place  for  comment  or 
explanation,  b  a  proper  medium  for  the  summons  to  deebion  which  b  the  dynamic 
expression  of  the  gnostic  conception  of  the  world.  In  thb  sense  these  discourses  of 
the  Revealer  are  both  dualbtic  and  eschatological.  Becker  also  remarks  that  the 
non-Mandaic  elaborations  of  the  archetypal  form  are  logically  constructed,  whereas 
the  Mandaic  examples  (in  Semitic  style)  are  more  circular.  Hence  the  familiar 
interwoven  form  of  the  Johannine  dbcourses,  which  are  a  spiral  development  of 
thoughts  dep>endent  on  the  three  basic  elements. 

The  author  b  well  aware  that  the  writings  he  examines  do  not  provide  pre- 
Christian  evidence  and  he  therefore  seeks  to  infer  the  earlier  existence  of  this 
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gnostic  scheme  by  reference  to  the  Revealer-discourses  in  Proverbs  and  Sirach,  at 
least  to  this  extent  that  the  discourse  style  of  the  Wisdom  literature  was  to  hand 
as  a  means  of  expression  for  the  gnostic  Revealer.  He  recognizes  the  prophetic 
origin  of  the  three  basic  elements  but  asserts  that  the  form  of  the  gnostic  discourse 
in  its  completeness  cannot  be  explained  adequately  from  this  source.  At  this  point 
the  argument  assumes  more  than  it  proves.  Historically  speaking,  in  the  ab^nce 
of  contradictory  evidence  which  is  known  for  certain  to  be  contemporary,  it  is  still 
the  most  satisfactory  hypothesis  to  regard  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  middle  term 
between  the  prophetic  and  Wisdom  literature  on  the  one  hand  and  the  gnostic 
writings  on  the  other.  We  know  that  the  Wisdom  literature  provided  a  terminology 
to  be  variously  used  by  the  New  Testament  writers  in  their  Ghristological  state¬ 
ments;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  simplified  and  yet  reinforced  this 
manner  of  speaking  by  a  more  or  less  conscious  return  to  its  prophetic  sources. 
When  Becker’s  threefold  scheme  is  examined  in  the  light  of  such  passages  as 
Isa.  xlviii.  12-19  it  appears  that  he  has  uncovered  a  not  unfamiliar  prophetic 
pattern,  of  which  the  second  and  third  elements  are  to  be  expected  in  any  typ>e  of 
religion  which  takes  ethics  seriously.  It  is  true  that  the  pattern  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  conventional  pairs  of  opposites  which  no  doubt  originated  in  Iranian  dualism; 
but  this  conventional  language  was  variously  used  as  is  shown  by  the  Qumran 
Manual  of  Discipline  and  the  Evangelium  Veritatis  of  Nag  Hammadi.  Use  of  the 
convention,  without  further  investigation  of  a  writer’s  presupf>ositions,  does  not 
prove  that  his  intention  was  gnostic. 

Becker  argues,  however,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  shows  the  same  scheme  as  he 
has  discovered  in  gnostic  writings  and  therefore  that  the  Evangelist  was  tied  to 
a  pre-Christian  gnostic  source  which  he  expanded  and  transformed  by  inserting 
glossatory  notes  and  working  up  the  material  into  pseudo-dialogues.  It  is  the 
second  aim  of  the  present  work  to  analyse  the  Johannine  discourses  and  so  to 
recover  this  original  source.  The  method  of  analysis  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
section  vi.  27-51  a  which  contains  three  examples  of  self-disclosure  plus  attached 
promise  {vv.  35,  48-47  in  that  order,  51  a)  and  one  imp>eratival  call  to  decision 
(p.  27  a,  b).  Almost  everything  else  is  pruned  away  because  it  is  invented  dialogue 
{m,  28-32,  34-5  a,  41-3)  or  marginal  annotation  inadequate  to  the  properly 
eschatological  dynamic  of  the  discourse  {vv.  27  c,  33,  36,  38-40, 45  a,  46,  50).  A  few 
sayings  formulated  in  apodictic  manner  {vv.  37,  44a,  b,  45  b)  remain  to  be  added 
to  the  nucleus  already  preserved.  In  the  final  reconstruction  of  the  source  (which 
is  admittedly  tentative)  these  fragments  form  part  of  the  section  entitled  ‘The 
Bread  of  Life’  which  comprises  the  following:  vi.  27,  35,  vii.  37b,  38a,  vi.  48, 
47,  (?5i  a),  44,  45b,  37,  vii.  28b,  29,  33  34.  This  final  reconstruction  is  based  on 
a  similar  minute  analysis  applied  to  all  the  discourses  and  the  following  structure, 
set  out  in  the  form  of  a  reconstructed  text,  is  suggested:  I,  Thanksgiving  Prayer  of 
believers;  II,  Introduction  to  the  Discourses;  III,  The  Krisis  Discourses:  A  The 
Bread  of  Life,  B  Life,  C  The  Light  of  the  World;  IV,  The  Departure  Discourses: 
A  The  Good  Shepherd,  B  The  True  Vine,  C  The  Way,  Truth  and  Life;  V,  The 
Departing  Prayer  of  the  Revealer.  The  last  few  pages  of  the  book  attempt  an 
evaluation  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist’s  work  (on  the  assumption  that  he  used  the 
gnostic  source  in  this  way)  in  language  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  attach  a  precise 
meaning,  though  the  author  is  clearly  drawn  rather  strongly  to  a  gnostic  assessment 
of  the  human  situation. 
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It  may  be  suggested  that  the  seœnd  part  of  this  study  has  its  chief  value  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  formal  characteristics  of  the  material  of  the  Johannine 
discourses,  from  which  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions  about  the 
process  of  composition  and  the  underlying  intention.  If  Becker’s  contention  is 
right,  it  might  seem  to  follow  that  the  Evangelist  found  very  little  value  in  the  order 
amd  themes  of  the  original  source,  to  judge  from  the  way  he  twisted  and  qualified 
them.  But  are  we  in  a  piosition  to  conclude  that  the  Evangelist  busied  himself  with 
exf>anding  and  remodelling  an  existing  coherent  source;  or  are  the  discourses 
creative  prophetic  utterances  working  on  (and  even  reducing  to  order)  earlier 
tradition  and  adapting  an  established  convention  for  distinctive  ends?  It  may 
perhaps  be  argued  that  the  development  of  the  discourses,  as  they  stand,  is  not 
casual  or  disorderly,  but  shows  a  patiendy  worked  out  teaching  scheme  which  b 
more  concerned  with  the  Son  than  with  Salvadon  by  self-knowledge. 

K.  ORAYSTON 


Les  Épitres  aux  Thessalomciens.  By  B.  Rigaux,  O.F.M.  ((Collection  d’Études 
Bibliques;  Paris:  Gabalda.  Gembloux:  Duculot.  1956.)  Pp.  xxxii  +  754. 

It  is  salutary  for  a  writer  of  two  dny  commentaries  on  these  epbdes  to  have  to 
review  what  must  surely  be  the  last  word  on  Thessalonians  in  this  generadon. 
Here,  in  nearly  800  pages,  is  a  digest  of  pracdcally  everything  that  has  ever  been 
said  or  can  be  said  about  Paul’s  eight  short  chapters.  Thb  commentary,  the  fruit 
of  over  twenty  years  of  research  and  reflexion,  reminds  us,  in  its  size  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  of  the  wealth  of  cridcal  detail  and  medculous  scholarship  which  former 
generations  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Many  modern  conunentators,  including  the  reviewer,  are  afraid  to  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  too  many  cridcal  problems,  lest  the  theological  significance  of  the  subject 
of  their  study  eludes  their  readers — and  themselves.  They  are  anxious  at  all  costs 
to  emphasize  the  relevance  of  the  Bible  for  this  impadent  century.  But  they  would 
do  well  to  sit  down  quiedy  with  Père  Rigaux  and  learn  afresh  the  value  of  holding 
every  single  Pauline  word  up  to  the  light,  examining  all  its  shades  of  meaning,  its 
classical  and  Biblical  use,  and  then  seeing  with  him  what  patrisdc,  medieval  and 
modem  scholarship  has  had  to  say  about  it — not  forgetdng  an  occasional  glance 
at  Qiunran. 

In  a  commentary  on  such  a  grand  scale,  one  would  expect  to  find  every  aspect 
of  textual  and  literary  criticism,  and  every  facet  of  the  aposde’s  thought,  amply 
dealt  with  either  in  separate  ardcles  or  in  the  body  of  the  work.  In  thb  case, 
introduction  and  notes  are  almost  equally  divided.  There  are  340  plus  xxxii  pages 
of  preliminary  discussion,  followed  by  375  pages  of  commentary  and  30  pages  of 
indexes.  The  bibliography  itself  amounts  to  almost  20  pages,  covering  texts,  special 
literature  on  critical  problems  connected  with  the  letters,  and  works  on  Pauline 
eschatology.  There  is  also  a  special  chapter  in  which  the  history  of  the  exegesb  of 
the  epbtles  b  examined  and  evaluated  from  Origen  to  the  present  day. 

Every  commentator  on  Thessalonians  must  have  faced  the  fact  that  during  hb 
work  he  had  sometimes  to  ask  himself  whether  it  was  necessary  for  any  comment 
to  be  made  at  all,  since  the  apostle’s  thought  was  so  buoyant  and  transparent.  At 
other  times  he  had  to  ask  himself  whether  any  conunent  he  might  make  would  do 
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anything  to  illuminate  the  obscurity  which  seemed  to  deepen  as  the  apostle 
penetrated  further  into  the  mysteries  of  eschatology. 

Père  Rigaux  has  found  the  right  words  to  express  both  these  moods  of  the  com¬ 
mentator  on  Thessalonians:  ‘  Leur  richesse  vient  de  leur  fraîcheur,  dans  la  première 
surtout,  et  de  leur  évocation.  Premiers  écrits  de  Paul  à  son  premier  contact  avec 
l’Europe  !  Premiers  écrits  à  un  moment  où  tout  à  l’ardeur  de  la  conquête  chrétienne 
du  monde  grec,  Paul  lance  des  appels  qui  tintent  comme  des  cloches  dans  un  matin 
de  printemps.  La  pensée  apostolique,  riche  déjà  d’une  expérience  de  plus  de 
quinze  ans,  n’est  pas  encore  orientée  vers  la  controverse  et  le  combat.  Premiers 
^ts,  où  rien  n’est  venu  ternir  la  candeur  et  l’ardeur  des  sentiments  d’un  apôtre 
qui  a  réussi.  Sous  le  poids  de  la  vie,  des  luttes  du  dehors  et  des  déceptions  du 
dedans,  sans  que  jamais  l’acier  s’émousse  ou  que  la  flamme  vacille,  le  grand 
missionnaire  ne  retrouvera  plus  des  paroles  aussi  tendres  ni  des  accents  aussi 
spontanés’  (p.  ix). 

Similarly,  in  concluding  a  long  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  conception  of  the 
parousia  in  these  letters  (pp.  195-280),  including  the  mysterious  Man  of  Sin,  and 
who  or  what  restrained  him,  in  which  Rigaux  examines  the  vocabulary,  the  setting 
and  the  varied  interpretations,  ranging  through  the  whole  fleld  of  apocalyptic 
thought  and  the  ingenuity  of  past  commentators,  he  wisely  admits  with  St  Augustine 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  beyond  him: 

‘II  existe  dans  les  lettres  aux  Thessaloniciens  une  affirmation  très  nette  touchant 
le  retour  de  Jésus,  sa  parousie,  son  apocalypse,  sa  manifestation  à  la  fin  du  monde. 
Les  circonstances  et  les  descriptions  de  cette  venue  sont  présentées  dans  un 
enveloppement  où  images  et  réalité  sont  difficiles  à  départager.  Nous  reconnaissons 
que  “descendre”  du  ciel,  le  commandement,  la  trompette  de  Dieu,  la  voix  de 
l’archange,  les  nuages,  voire  même  la  montée  à  la  rencontre  du  Seigneur  dans  les 
airs,  le  siège  de  l’Antéchrist  dans  le  temple,  la  victoire  par  le  souffie  de  la  bouche, 
forment  un  scénario  dont  la  correspondance  entre  symbole  et  vérité  nous  échappe. 
...Si  décevantes  que  puissent  paraître  de  telles  conclusions,  elles  présentent  le 
grand  avantage  de  ne  pas  dépasser  l’éclairage  des  textes.  Après  avoir  rapporté  les 
“luspiciones  hominum”,  on  se  réfugie  volontiers  dans  le  silence  de  l’évêque 
d’Hippone,  qui  écrivait:  “Ego  quid  dixerit  me  fateor  ignorare”.  Saint  Thomas 
d’Aquin  n’en  dit  pas  davantage’  (p.  279). 

There  are  admirable  sections  in  the  introduction  on  the  nature  of  Paul’s 
missionary  campaigns  in  Thessalonica  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the  content  of  the 
apostle’s  preaching  in  general,  and  there  is  a  full  examination  of  the  text,  the 
language  and  the  style.  The  literary  affinities  of  the  epistles  with  other  New 
Testament  writings  are  discussed,  with  particular  reference  to  Selvryn’s  view  of  the 
relationship  between  Thessalonians  and  I  Peter,  which  Rigaux  rejects.  The  author 
accepts  the  authenticity  of  both  epistles,  dating  the  first  in  the  early  part  of  a.d.  51 
and  the  second  a  few  months  later.  The  commentary  itself,  with  the  Greek  and 
French  texts  on  opposite  pages,  is  infinitely  rewarding  in  its  detailed  exposition 
and  its  vast  learning. 

It  is,  however,  only  to  be  expected  from  one  whose  interest  in  eschatology  has 
already  been  evidenced  in  previously  published  work,  that  the  highlight  of  this 
commentary  should  be  the  chapter  on  ‘La  Parousie  du  Seigneur’.  Rigaux  main¬ 
tains  the  twofold  thesis  that  the  eschatology  of  the  Thessalonian  epistles  must  not 
be  regarded  as  the  central  theme  of  Paul’s  message,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  it 
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must  not  be  dismissed  as  *un  bloc  erratique  et  adventice’  in  the  apostle’s  thought. 
Paul’s  eschatological  convictions  arc  part  of  his  Christian  experience  and  the  crown 
of  his  teaching. 

On  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  parousia,  says  Rigaux,  Paul  adopted  the 
attitude  of  our  Lord  himself,  that  no  one  knows  the  day  or  the  hour.  It  is  not  the 
date  of  the  parousia,  near  or  distant,  that  matters  to  Paul,  ‘  mais  y  arriver  à^é^irrous, 

sans  tache,  dans  la  sainteté  totale,  objet  de  gloire  pour  le  Messie - Attendre, 

espérer,  désirer,  souhaiter,  croire  possible,  oui.  Croire  la  parousie  présente,  sortir 
de  l’ordre  établi,  cesser  d’œuvrer  comme  si  la  date  était  connue  et  l’organisation 
de  la  vie  ecclésiastique  et  sociale  inutile,  c’était  l’erreur.  Paul  n’y  a  pas  succombé. 
Le  reste  de  la  correspondance  paulinienne  continuera,  avec  des  précisions  nouvelles, 
la  même  ligfne  et  le  même  enseignement’  (pp.  226-7). 

As  Rigaux  himself  says,  this  kind  of  commentary  ‘  n’est  pas  destiné  à  la  lecture 
de  réfectoire  d’un  couvent’,  and  some  further  wise  words  of  his  might  well  be  taken 
to  heart  by  all  commentators  :  ‘  Toute  certitude  nous  échappe.  L’essentiel  est  de 
se  rendre  compte  du  problème  et  de  ses  difficultés.  On  ne  demande  pas  à  l’exégète 
de  tout  savoir.  Mieux  vaut  ne  pas  trop  deviner’  (p.  75). 


WILLIAM  NEIL 


IN  MEMORIAM— T.  W.  MANSON 

(«893-1958) 


It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  members  of  S.N.T.S.  and  his  many 
iriends  and  colleagues  throughout  the  world  learned  of  the  death,  on  the  first  of 
May  last,  of  Dr  T.  W.  Manson,  Rylands  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Manchester. 

The  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  is  not  alone  in  its  indebtedness  to  one 
whose  distinguished  scholarship  and  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  personality  have  made 
his  name  revered  and  honoured,  wherever  the  New  Testament  is  read  or  studied. 

Professor  Manson’s  connexion  with  S.N.T.S.  goes  back  to  the  time  of  its  origins. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  twelve  founder-members,  who  met  at  the  Faith  and 
Order  Conference  in  Edinburgh  in  1937,  when  the  promotion  of  a  Society  for 
New  Testament  studies  was  first  mooted.  He  read  one  of  the  earliest  papers  to  the 
Society  at  its  first  meeting  at  Woodbrooke  in  1938,  on  ‘The  Idea  of  a  Society  for 
New  Testament  Studies’,  and  he  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Society’s  original 
constitution.  Along  with  J.  M.  Greed  (the  Society’s  first  Chairman),  J.  de  Zwaan, 
Gerhard  Kittel,  W.  F.  Howard  and  G.  H.  Boobyer,  T.  W.  Manson  was  a  member 
of  the  first  provisional  Committee,  charged  with  the  task  of  building  up  S.N.T.S. 
and  planning  its  future.  When  the  Society  resumed  its  activities  aller  the  War,  he 
succeeded  J.  M.  Creed  in  the  Chair;  he  was  elected  President  for  1949-50  and, 
since  its  inception  in  1953,  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  New 
Testament  Studies.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  Society,  along  the  lines 
adumbrated  by  him  in  the  paper  he  read  at  its  inauguration,  owes  an  incalculable 
debt  to  the  ungrudging  efforts  and  patient  and  wise  direction  which  he  gave  over 
many  years  to  its  affairs. 

Thomas  Walter  Manson,  of  Shetland  origin  on  his  mother’s  side,  was  born  on 
22  July  1893,  Tynemouth,  Northumberland.  He  received  his  elementary 
schooling  under  his  father,  Thomas  F.  Manson,  a  schoolmaster  in  his  own  private 
school  in  Tynemouth.  From  there  he  went  on  to  Tynemouth  High  School  and 
Glasgow  University.  His  course  was  interrupted  by  the  First  World  War,  when 
he  was  commissioned,  after  service  in  the  ranks,  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery;  he 
was  wounded  in  1916  and  posted  as  instructor  at  home.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
his  studies  at  Glasgow,  graduating  M.A.  with  first-class  honours  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  1919;  he  was  also  awarded  the  Clark  and  Ferguson  scholar¬ 
ships.  He  entered  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  first-class  in 
the  Oriental  Languages  Tripos  in  1923.  At  the  same  time  he  completed  the  course 
of  training  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  at  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  as  Tutor  until  1925. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  Dr  Manson  began  a  ministry  to  Presbyterian  congrega¬ 
tions  at  Bethnal  Green  and  at  Falstone,  in  his  native  Northumberland,  which  was 
to  continue  till  1 93 1 .  It  was  in  his  Falstone  manse  that  he  wrote  his  first — and  most 
fiunous — book,  Th  Teaching  of  Jesus ,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
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Press  in  1931,  and  in  a  second  edition  in  1935;  the  book  has  been  reprinted  five 
times.  In  1932  he  took  up  his  first  teaching  appointment  as  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1936  he  was 
translated  to  the  Ry  lands  Chair  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
Professor  Manson’s  life-work  was  done  in  Manchester  where  he  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  ofTheology  from  1941  to  1952,  and  Pro- Vice-Chancellor  from  1945  to  1949. 
Outside  his  work  in  the  Faculty,  he  was  perhaps  best  known  in  the  University  of 
Manchester  in  his  capacity  as  Public  Orator;  his  laureation  addresses  were  models 
of  their  kind  and  will  long  be  remembered  not  least  for  their  characteristic  wit. 

Dr  Manson  was  a  Free  Churchman,  proud  of  his  inheritance.  His  short  book  on 
‘The  Church’s  Ministry’  showed  how  formidable  an  antagonist  he  could  be  where 
fundamentals  were  in  question.  He  could  speak  plainly  and  powerfully,  and  on 
some  matters,  such  as  the  mutual  recognition  by  the  different  branches  of  the 
Church  of  the  validity  of  each  others’  orders,  he  was  immovable.  With  ail  his  many 
activities,  he  continued  his  preaching  ministry,  and  his  services  were  always  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (of  whatever  denomination).  He  served  in  his 
own  Church  and  the  Free  Churches  as  an  Elder,  Interim  Moderator,  Chairman 
of  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council,  and,  in  1953,  he  was  elected  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  that  of  Moderator  of  its  General 
Assembly. 

As  a  scholar  and  teacher  Dr  Manson  had  the  rare  gift  of  combining  specialized 
scholarship  with  popular  presentation  in  the  best  sense.  His  scholarly  interests 
ranged  over  a  wide  field.  As  a  result  of  his  early  studies  in  Semitics  and  Oriental 
languages  he  had  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  even  the  less  well  known  branches 
of  this  subject;  he  read  Ethiopie  and  Armenian,  and  was  at  home  in  the  difficult 
field  of  Rabbinics.  But  he  always  brought  his  wide  learning  to  bear  directly  on 
Biblical  scheJarship,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  addition  to  his  Teaching  of  Jesus,  he  is  best  known  for  his  Sayings  of 
Jesus,  originally  part  of  a  joint  work  on  the  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus,  in  which  he 
collaborated  with  H.  D.  A.  Major  and  C.  J.  Wright,  but  which  was  publuhed 
separately  in  1949.  Two  other  smaller  works  recently  completed  are  The  Servant- 
Messiah  (Cambridge,  1953),  and  a  short  book  on  Ministry  and  Priesthood:  Christ's 
and  Ours  (Epworth  Press,  1958).  He  also  published  widely  in  learned  journals;  some 
excellent  work,  for  instance,  has  appeared  at  different  times  within  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  BulUtin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  and  was  given  originally  as  lectures; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  series  on  Materials  for  a  Life  of  Christ,  and 
another  on  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

A  Memorial  volume  is  in  preparation  and  will  include  a  full  bibliography  of 
Dr  Manson’s  writings. 

Manson  received  many  honours.  In  addition  to  his  D.Litt.  and  Honorary  D.D. 
from  Glasgow,  Honorary  D.D.  degrees  were  conferred  him  by  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Durham,  Pine  Hill  (Nova  Scotia),  and  the  University  of  Strasbourg.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Göttingen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  and  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Society  for 
Biblical  Literature. 

No  one  carried  his  honours  or  his  learning  with  greater  modesty.  He  was 
always  accessible — except  perhaps  when  he  was  beside  his  favourite  trout  stream — 
and  his  interest  was  bestowed  as  freely  as  his  time  on  students,  colleagues  and 
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friends  who  sought  his  guidance  and  advice  (and  there  were  many  who  did).  He 
will  be  remembered  for  many  things,  but  his  friends  will  recall  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
not  only  his  distinguished  scholarship  or  wise  counsel  and  staunch  Christian  life 
and  doctrine,  but  that  here  was  one  who  knew  also  quid  sit  humaniter  vivere. 


OBITUARY 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  William  Manson,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr  William  Manson  was  President  of  S.N.T.S.  for  the  years  1952-3. 


H.  J.  CADBURY 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  EPHESIANS' 

Probably  other  presidents  of  this  Society  have  wondered  whether  they  have 
chosen  the  best  type  of  topic  for  the  occasion.  The  dilemma  of  Ephesians  is  not 
a  new  problem  and  one  has  little  hope  of  shedding  new  light  upon  it.  It  is  not 
a  theological  problem  and  therefore  does  not  belong  in  that  field  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  study  which  is  especially  popular  today.  Certain  arguments  applicable 
to  it — Unguistic  or  statistical — do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  brief  or  oral 
prcsentadon.  There  may,  however,  be  some  merit  in  restating  the  problem  and 
in  trying  to  indicate  the  limitation  of  our  means  for  solving  it.  Readers  or  hearers 
who  expect  an  attempted  proof  of  one  side  or  the  other  will  not  find  it  here. 

There  are  available  at  least  two  fairly  recent  and  extended  presentations 
of  each  side.  For  genuineness  :  J.  Schmid,  the  Catholic,  and  E.  Percy,  the 
Lutheran;  against  it:  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  the  American,  and  C.  L.  Mitton,  the 
Englishman.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  latter  two  did  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  opposite  works  which  in  each  case  preceded  them  by  five  years.  For 
the  more  complicated  type  of  solution,  made  familiar  by  H.  J.  Holtzmann 
long  ago,  involving  the  spuriousness  of  much  of  Colossians  also,  we  have  now 
the  commentary  of  C.  Masson.* 

A  majority  of  the  open  questions  in  New  Testament  literary  criticism  rest 
upon  our  ability  to  solve  problems  of  the  historical  psychology  of  authorship. 
Can  we  penetrate  to  the  probable  working  of  the  ancient  minds  which  pro¬ 
duced  our  early  Christian  writings?  This  requires  us  to  use  our  own  experience 
with  caution,  because  in  antiquity  authorship  may  have  followed  quite 
different  traditions  and  been  influenced  by  subjective  processes  that  are  not 
our  own.  The  relation  of  an  author  to  his  written  or  oral  sources,  his  division 
of  activity  between  composition  and  tradition,  his  imposition  of  his  own  view¬ 
point  to  colour  what  he  received,  his  unconcern  about  repetition  or  incon¬ 
sistency  or  self-revelation,  his  lack  of  self-consciousness  in  writing — these  and 
like  features  cause  the  modem  interpreter  a  good  deal  of  rather  blind 
guessing.  The  scope  of  dramatic  freedom  in  the  speeches  of  Acts  or  in  the 

*  Presidential  Address  to  S.N.T.S.,  delivered  on  a  September  1958  at  the  International  Congress 
in  Strasbourg. 

'  Josef  Schmid,  Der  Epfieserbrief  des  Apostels  Paulus  {Biblische  Studien,  xxii,  3  and  4),  (Freiburg 
im  B.,  1928),  466  pages.  Emst  Percy,  Die  Probleme  der  Kolosser-  und  Epheserbriefe  {Acta  Reg.  Societatis 
Hmuoäorum  Litterarum  Lundensis  xxxix),  (Lund,  1946),  517  pages.  Edg^r  J.  Goodspeed,  Th*  Meaning 
rf  Ephesians  (Chicago,  1933),  170  pages,  also  T/u  Kç>  to  Ephesians  (Chicago,  1956),  which,  without 
mentioning  the  preceding,  reproduces  it  with  very  little  change,  except  the  substitution  of  English  for 
Greek  in  the  tables  of  parallels.  C.  L.  Mitton,  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (Oxford,  1951).  C.  Masson, 
L’ÊpItre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Éphisiens  {Commentaire  du  N.T.  ix,  with  P.  Bonnard,  Galates),  (Neuchâtel/ 
^  >953). 
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Gk>spel  of  John  (both  narrative  and  speeches),  and  the  inscrutable  psychology 
of  writings  like  the  Revelation  of  John,  are  only  a  few  examples. 

That  the  writers  were  unconscious  of  the  questions  we  ask  means  that  they 
could  not  have  understood  them  or  answered  them.  This  makes  our  own 
inquiry  the  more  difficult.  We  have  to  try  to  bring  to  the  surface  what  was 
then  even  to  the  writers  beneath  the  surface.  Personal  habits  of  speech  of 
which  they  were  not  aware,  their  own  assumption  of  truth,  both  theological 
and  historical,  which  they  accepted  without  scrutiny,  quite  overshadow 
and  outweigh  the  slighter  influence  of  conscious  selection  of  phrase  or  idea. 

Unfortunately  for  us  the  literary  tastes  and  methods  of  Biblical  writers  do 
not  fall  into  a  single  pattern.  Their  idiosyncrasies  are  evidently  different,  but 
not  for  any  one  writer  completely  patent.  We  ought  to  be  prepared  to  expect 
that  processes  of  composition  occurred,  the  secret  of  which  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  know.  When  we  do  get  behind  the  scenes  by  some  accident,  as  in 
unearthing  the  evident  source  of  a  writing,  we  realize  that  the  information 
thus  conveyed  to  us  could  never  have  been  conjectured  otherwise.  But  we 
continue  to  conjecture,  and  are  restless  with  the  agnostic  answer  ‘  Ignoramus’. 
We  grasp  at  straws  where  acknowledgement  of  ignorance  would  better  befit 
us.  In  psychology  and  in  historical  questions  that  b  equally  true.  We  also 
tend  to  generalize  from  clearer  to  less  clear  evidence.  Thus  we  infer,  since 
Luke  used  written  sources  in  hb  Crospel  and  since  he  reported  Jesus’  words  in 
dependence  on  them,  that  he  did  the  same  in  the  narrative  and  the  speeches 
of  Acts.  Or  we  infer  from  one  author  or  process  to  another,  ignoring  the 
comparative  scantiness  of  our  knowledge  of  persons  and  of  writings  in  the 
period.  Anonymity  b  deprecated  much  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Or  we 
take  the  books  we  have  and  try  to  arrange  them  into  a  series  of  cause  and 
effect,  as  though  books  were  more  precipitated  by  books  than  by  other  and 
living  factors  in  the  environment,  and  more  by  the  books  preserved  to  our 
times  than  by  books  that  have  been  lost.^ 

Our  knowledge  of  the  first  century  b  so  slight  that  the  independent 
origination  of  writings  must  be  allowed  for,  under  circumstances  and  influence 
no  longer  traceable.  In  spite  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  form-critics,  the  real 
Sitz-im-Leben,  the  creative  occasion  for  the  production  of  our  Synoptic 
Gospeb  remains  obscure.  The  Gospel  of  John  continues  to  defy  efforts  to 
identify  even  its  thought  milieu,  though  each  new  discovery  of  the  last  half 
century — mystery  religions,  Jewbh  apocalyptic,  gnosticism,  Hermetica,  the 
Odes  of  Solomon,  the  Qumran  scrolls — has  been  temporarily  welcomed  as 
supplying  the  key  to  Johannine  thought. 

In  thb  obscure  area  of  psychological  probability  in  authorship  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  Ephesians  ultimately  lies.  The  fact  that  scholars  of  quite 

^  This  theory  of  literary  precipitation  leading  to  a  kind  of  chain  reaction  is  characteristic  of 
E.  J.  Goodspeed  and  his  pupils,  as  in  their  views  on  Ephesians,  and  is  defended  by  him  in  J.B.L. 
‘Jtiv  (1945),  197-8. 
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nmilar  background  take  opposite  sides  makes  it  a  challenging  issue.  Rarely 
does  so  great  divergence  seem  to  be  so  independent  of  general  prejudice.  The 
modem  trend  of  Biblical  study  may  make  the  divergence  of  opinion  even 
more  marked.  In  Biblical  theology,  as  earlier  in  conservative  circles,  the 
presence  of  a  writing  in  the  canon  of  scripture  is  the  important  consideration. 
Its  validity  as  representing  Heilsgeschichte  is  as  assured  as  formerly  was  its 
inspiration.  The  identity  of  the  human  penman  is  therefore,  or  logically 
should  be,  of  quite  minor  importance.  Whether  Paul  or  another  wrote  this 
particular  writing  ought  under  such  premises  to  be  a  matter  more  of  interest 
than  of  moment. 

The  persistent  and  widely  shared  doubt  of  Paul’s  authorship  of  Ephesians 
creates  an  embarrassment  to  our  profession.  Here  is  what  the  writer  calls 
‘a  middle  wall  of  partition’  and  it  is  not  easily  removed.  Persons  who  other¬ 
wise  agree  on  critical  questions  often  sharply  differ  here.  They  may  feel  the 
strength  of  the  arguments  on  each  side,  but  are  ashamed  to  make  no  choice. 
So  they  answer  the  question  one  way  or  the  other,  more  because  of  their 
unwillingness  to  admit  indecision  than  out  of  clear  conviction.  The  same 
arguments  are  quite  differently  appraised  by  advocates  of  the  same  side.  In 
the  pressure  to  arrive  at  some  decision,  now  one,  now  another  minor  matter 
is  given  undeserved  weight.  Perhaps  the  individual  scholar  himself  vacillates 
in  his  opinion,  or  over  the  years  shifts  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  book  on 
the  question  that  he  has  read  most  recently  may  move  him,  but  not  always  as 
the  author  intended.  As  one  scholar  confessed  to  me,  Percy’s  plea  for  Pauline 
authorship  and  Mitton’s  plea  against  it  made  him  take  in  turn  the  view 
opposite  to  what  he  was  reading.  I  believe  it  was  Dean  Inge  who  confessed 
that  when  he  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  the  English  Authorized 
Version  he  was  sure  that  it  was  Paul’s;  when  he  read  it  in  Greek  his  doubts 
awakened.^ 

The  scandal  of  divided  judgments  seems  greater  in  a  problem  like  this  than 
in  more  subjective  matters.  Like  some  political  questions  it  needs  a  frank 
clarification.  If  the  issues  could  be  narrowed,  mutual  discussion  could  be 
more  easily  focused  and  the  impasse  recognized  if  not  solved.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  many  parts  of  the  problem  on  which  both  sides  can  and  do 
agree.  They  are  worth  listing.  I  shall  mention  seven. 

(i)  The  original  letter  was  not  addressed  specifically  to  Ephesus.  Our 
best  Greek  text,  lately  confirmed  by  has  not  the  words  èv  ’Eçéacp.  The 
later  association  of  the  letter  with  Ephesus  in  the  text  or  title,  or  with 
Laodicea,  does  not  now  concern  us,  since  it  is  the  prior  document  with  no 
known  designated  destination  that  we  are  discussing.  The  acceptance  of 
these  facts  on  both  sides  removes  the  earliest*  and  most  serious  objection  to 

*  A  M.  Hunter,  Expository  Times,  LXi  (1949-50),  356. 

'  The  first  person  to  record  a  verdict  against  the  genuineness  of  Ephesians  is  usually  said  to  be 
Edward  Evanson  in  his  Dissoruuic*  of  th*  Four  Generally  Received  Evangelists,  and  Evidences  of  then 
Respective  Authenticity  Examined  (Ipswich,  1792),  pp.  261  If. 
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Paiiline  authorship.  In  fact  without  the  contradiction  of  having  Paul  write 
in  terms  of  mutual  hearsay  (i.  15,  iii.  2)  precisely  to  Ephesus,  where  according 
to  Acts  he  had  long  laboured,  one  may  question  whether  doubt  of  his  author¬ 
ship  would  have  made  as  much  headway  among  scholars  and  laymen  as  it 
belatedly  did  while  circulating  under  the  title  ‘Ephesians’  and  with  the 
words  ‘in  Ephesus’  in  the  text. 

Each  side  aUke  has  the  problem  of  inquiring  into  the  development  of  the 
initial  sentence  after,  and  perhaps  before,  the  wording  of  our  critical  texts. 
With  that  wording  did  Paul  or  his  imitator  intend  this  for  a  general  essay 
or  for  an  ‘encyclical’  letter  or  for  a  form  of  letter  to  be  used  with  the 
insertion  of  various  local  names?  Was  the  association  of  it  with  Laodicea,  as 
by  Marcion,  or  with  Ephesus,  as  by  Tertullian  and  others,  only  inference  in 
each  case,  the  former  from  Col.  iv.  16,  the  latter  from  II  Tim.  iv.  12?  The 
absence  of  the  words  ‘in  Ephesus’  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  fourth 
century  deletion  based  on  a  reflexion  upon  the  unsuitability  to  the  contents 
of  such  an  address.^  The  deletion  of  an  original  local  reference  if  there  was 
one  may  have  been  due  to  the  tendency  to  make  the  several  Pauline  letters 
more  suitable  for  general  reading.  It  could  be  compared  with  the  textual 
form  of  Romans  without  the  words  ‘in  Rome’  at  i.  7  and  15  or  with  the  words 
universally  found  in  I  Cor.  i.  2,  ovv  ttSotv  toïs  èiriKoXouuévois  to  ôvopa  toO 
Kupiou  fjucov  Mtictoö  Xpioroö  èv  ttovtI  TÖircp. 

My  own  conjecture  would  be  that  the  letter  once  began,  whoever  wrote  it, 
without  any  geographical  notation  in  either  text  or  title,  like  Hebrews,  Jude 
and  Second  Peter.  While  independent  it  needed  no  localizing  of  addressees, 
but  when  associated  with  other  ‘  Pauline’  letters  that  did  give  locale  a  similar 
differentiating  title  was  supplied  trpôç  ’Eipeaious,  as  irpos  ‘Eßpalous  was 
supplied  for  another  writing,  and  thence  was  inserted  into  the  text  the 
adverbial  phrase  èv  ’E9éacp.  This  still  leaves  for  all  of  us  the  question  of  the 
origin,  use  and  (dis)  location  of  the  words  toîs  oöctiv  and  of  the  real  or 
fictitious  purjxwe  to  be  ascribed  to  Paul  or  to  his  imitator  respectively  with 
regard  to  the  undesignated  readers.* 

(2)  The  a  priori  possibility  of  the  pseudonymous  character  of  Ephesians 
must  be  admitted.  There  is  no  burden  of  proof  in  this  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  In  the  first  Christian  centuries  neither  moral  nor  literary  standards 
condemned  writing  under  an  assumed  name  or  impersonating  a  well-known 
character.  The  Gospel  of  Peter  and  at  least  one  of  his  epistles  illustrate  the 
practice  in  the  second  century.  Other  writings  like  the  Pastoral  Epistles  may 
carry  our  knowledge  of  the  practice  back  still  earlier.  In  any  case  each 

*  Af  by  J.  Schmid,  op.  cit.  p.  1 28,  at  the  dote  of  a  long  diicussion  written  before  the  Chester  Beatty 
Papyri  yielded  their  evidence  to  support  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Origen  and  the  later 
evidence  of  K*  and  B*. 

*  Perhaps  the  best  and  latest  answers  to  the  questions  under  the  alternate  hypotheses  are 
found  in  the  essay  by  N.  A.  Dahl,  *  Addresse  und  Proomium  des  Epheserbriefes’,  Thtol.  Z-  ^  (i95')> 
241-64. 
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writing  should  normally  and  freely  be  dealt  with  as  though  the  question  was 
an  open  one  to  be  faced  separately. 

{3)  The  early  currency  of  Ephesians  in  Christian  circles  is  another  uncon- 
tcsted  datum.  It  is  quoted  as  early  and  as  extensively  as  the  nine  other  letters 
of  the  Pauline  collection,  though  neither  it  nor  they  are  quoted  with  the  name 
Paul  in  most  instances.  These  echoes  or  quotations  begin  as  early  as  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp. 

(4)  Taking  the  last  two  points  together  we  may  draw  another  conclusion 
acceptable  to  both  parties,  namely,  that  pseudonymous  writings  can  come 
into  existence  very  soon  after  the  namesake’s  lifetime.  I  Peter  is  about  as 
early  as  Ephesians,  whatever  connexion  there  may  be  between  them,  just  as 
Peter  and  Paul  were  contemporary.  Those  who  regard  I  Peter  as  pseudony¬ 
mous  can  use  it  as  a  parallel.  I  think  one  side  may  claim  and  the  other  side 
must  grant  that  we  need  not  defer  very  long  after  a  man’s  floruit  the  possible 
date  of  pseudonymous  composition.  There  are  two  familiar  questions  on  this 
point  raised  by  II  Thessalonians.  Does  the  phrase  6i’  èTnoroXfls  ws  61’ 

(ii.  2)  suggest  Paul’s  own  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  forged  epistles?  Or 
is  the  passage  itself  evidence  that  II  Thessalonians  itself  is  ]X)st-Pauline  and 
pseudonymous?  And  does  the  reference  to  ‘my  (Paul’s)  own  hand’, 

XHpl  OotOAou,  at  the  end  of  that  letter,  and  also  of  I  Corinthians,  carry  no 
more  indication  of  the  probability  of  forgeries  than  does  our  own  present-day 
custom  of  signing  letters  personally? 

{5)  In  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  the  pseudonymous  origin  of  Ephesians 
both  sides  are  handicapped  by  the  absence  from  Christian  antiquity  of  cases 
where  we  can  compare  the  spurious  with  the  genuine  writings  of  the  same 
author.  Just  as  the  inventor  of  the  speeches  in  Acts  was  not  inhibited  by  the 
odstence  of  letters  of  ‘Peter’  and  Paul,  so  it  was  with  the  pseudepigraphic 
writers  of  late  Judaism  and  early  Christianity  generally.^  They  may  have  made 
a  few  superficial  attempts  to  write  ‘in  character’,  but  they  had  as  models  of 
style  no  writings  of  the  man  they  impersonated.  Those  writings  which  were 
claimed  to  represent  James,  Jude,  Barnabas  or  other  Christians  of  note  need 
not  bother  for  fear  of  comparison  with  the  real  style  of  the  persons  named. 

What  we  need  for  comparison  with  the  problem  of  Ephesians  is  cases 
where  we  can  compare  the  undoubtedly  genuine  and  the  undoubtedly 
spurious  works  of  an  identifiable  author.  Except  for  Paul’s  letters,  few  early 
Christian  works  have  the  former  qualification.  Most  of  the  New  Testament 
works  are  the  solitary  writing  attributed  later  to  an  individual  writer — 
whether  anonymous  or  pseudonymous.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  may  seem  to  be 
an  exception,  but  if  they  are,  the  author  has  made  relatively  little  effort  to 
imitate  Paul,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  later  Pauline  pseudepigrapha.  Until 

*  As  a  curiosity  of  criticism  may  be  mentioned  the  view  of  W.  Seufert  in  ßhr  tt/isstn- 

MiafiUehe  Theologie  (1881),  pp.  333  ff.,  that  the  same  writer  who  composed  in  Acts  the  speeches 

"f  Peter  and  Paul  also  produced  as  letters  of  the  same  persons  I  Peter  and  Ephesians. 
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we  can  discover  an  instance  where  close  adherence  to  a  known  master’s  style 
has  been  aimed  at  in  a  definitely  spurious  composition  it  must  be  regarded  as 
doubtful  whether  any  imitator  of  Paul  would  or  would  not  either  strive  for  or 
unconsciously  achieve  the  degree  of  stylistic  similarity  which  exists  between 
Ephesians  and  the  Pauline  homologoumena.  Perhaps  the  first  clear  opportunity 
we  have  of  comparing  in  Christian  literature  genuine  with  spurious  writings 
occurs  in  the  seven  letters  of  Ignatius  from  the  second  century  and  the  longer 
recension  with  additional  letters  some  two  centuries  later. 

(6)  Both  sides  must  admit  the  unique  similarity  of  Colossians  and 
Ephesians.  It  is  like  that  in  the  Synoptic  Cospels,  and  is  as  difficult  to  resolve 
even  in  the  matter  of  priority  as  are  famous  examples  of  apparent  paraphrase. 
It  would  be  most  convenient  if  we  could  agree  either  to  accept  them  both  or 
to  reject  them  both.  Colossians  is  the  more  difficult  to  reject  because  of  its 
connexion  with  the  self-evidently  authentic  note  to  Philemon.  Therefore  the 
two  sides  usually  part  company.  Yet  both  sides  have  to  explain  why  the  two 
letters  are  not  either  more  alike  or  less  alike.  Each  side  tends  to  argue  for  its 
own  hypothesis  both  from  the  likenesses  and  differences.  Such  apparently 
contradictory  uses  of  the  relationship  are  not  as  unreasonable  as  they  seem  to 
the  layman.  Paul  writing  naturally  might  easily  repeat  himself  or  introduce 
new  expressions  and  ideas,  such  as  do  not  happ>en  to  occur  in  Colossians  or  in 
any  other  of  his  letters.  A  follower  of  Paul  also  might  have  written  in  close 
accord  with  the  language  and  thought  of  Colossians  and  with  the  other 
letters,  but  he  too  might  diverge  in  vocabulary  or  in  ideas.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  explanation  of  the  combination  of  likeness  to  Paul  and  differences 
is  any  more  probable  or  improbable  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

(7)  Both  sides  must  face  the  problem  of  suggesting  an  occasion  for  writing 
the  letter,  whether  for  Paul  or  for  the  other  writer.  Thb  question  was  not 
much  emphasized  until  recently.  The  letter  does  not  bear  on  the  face  of  it 
much  evidence  of  any  occasion.  Like  some  other  early  Christian  writings  it 
is  content  to  expound  general  ideas  without  reference  to  special  context. 

The  merit  (if  it  is  a  merit)  of  the  presentation  of  Gkxxispeed,  Knox  and 
Mitton  is  that  they  have  suggested  an  occasion  that  is  plausible  for  the  writing 
of  the  letter  by  someone  other  than  Paul.  They  believe  the  circulating  of  Acts 
led  to  the  collecting  of  Paul’s  letters,  and  that  Ephesians  was  written  to 
accompany  that  collection  or  perhaps  to  introduce  it.^  History  shows  that  it 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Pauline  corpus.  Some  of  these  scholars  even 
explain  why  it  leans  on  Colossians  more  than  on  other  letters  and  go  so  far  as 
to  conjecture  the  identity  of  the  anonymous  writer — Onesimus  the  slave  of  a 
Ck)lossian  Christian,  who  was  at  one  time  with  Paul  in  prison  and  later 
became  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Ign.  ad  Ephes.). 

^  Goodspeed’s  suggestion  that  the  collector  of  the  Pauline  corpus  was  also  the  composer  of 
Ephesians  was  apparently  anticipated  at  least  tentatively  in  1917  by  Johannes  Weiss,  Das  Unhristm- 
<•*«>  P-  534  (Eng.  trans.  p.  684). 
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This  ingenious  suggestion  of  how  Ephesians  might  have  come  to  be  written 
under  Paul’s  name  at  a  later  time  does  not  convince  even  some  who  believe 
the  letter  spurious.^  They  do  not  feel  such  reconstructions  necessary.  All  that 
needs  to  be  suggested  is  that  for  some  unknown  reason  and  on  some  unknown 
occasion  an  unknown  person  felt  moved  to  write  this  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  gospel.  On  the  other  side  it  is  sufRcient  to  suggest  that  Paul  himself 
wrote  the  letter  to  an  unidentified  body  of  Christians  for  reasons  equally 
unknown.  There  is  no  necessity  on  their  part  to  conjure  up  specific  circum¬ 
stances  not  known  to  us  from  the  other  epistles  or  from  Acts.  The  fact  that 
Paul’s  other  letters  do  often  indicate  their  occasion  and  destination’  may 
quite  unfairly  prejudice  us  against  Ephesians.  In  fact  throughout  the  contro¬ 
versy  the  very  fact  that  we  do  know  so  much  about  Paul  seems  to  make  it 
easier  to  father  the  letter  on  someone  whom  we  do  not  know.  If  imaginative 
and  unprovable  hypotheses  are  in  order  they  may  be  based  as  readily  on  our 
very  large  amount  of  ignorance  about  Paul.  All  that  Ephesians  seems  to 
require  is  that  if  Paul  wrote  it  it  was  written  like  Colossians  from  prison  and 
sent  by  the  same  Tychicus  in  the  same  direction  and  probably  at  the  same 
time. 

The  nearest  analogy  between  Colossians  and  Ephesians  as  genuine  letters 
b  the  relation  between  Galatians  and  Romans.  Since  these  were  probably 
not  written  so  near  the  same  time  their  likenesses  in  order  of  contents  and  in 
wording  are  slighter.  But  Galatians  like  Colossians  was  written  to  a  definite 
group  of  whose  condition  Paul  had  received  information,  while  Romans  and 
Ephesians  in  the  absence  of  concrete  information  speak  more  generally.  It  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  at  some  times  or  places  Romans  like  Ephesians 
apparently  circulated  without  the  name  of  any  place  addressed  and  without 
any  personal  greetings  at  the  end. 

So  much  for  seven  points  of  common  ground  between  those  who  defend 
and  those  who  doubt  Pauline  authorship. 

The  exponents  of  the  supposed  occasion  of  the  pseudonymous  writing  of 
Ephesians  have  believed  that  only  filling  that  lack  could  break  the  impasse 
between  the  two  viewpoints.  If  it  has  failed  to  do  so  one  can  only  ask  what 
other  approach  might  succeed.  I  have  already  ventured  to  suggest  above  that 
it  would  be  in  the  field  of  the  psychology  of  authorship.  But  the  criteria  here 
are  hard  to  find  and  still  harder  to  present  convincingly.  They  have  to  do  with 
subtleties  of  style  and  with  both  likeness  and  difference. 

We  have  in  the  nine  other  letters  the  basis  of  comparison.  On  both  sides 
most  persons  accept  the  bulk  of  these  as  genuine.  They  are  also  admitted  to 
have  a  degree  of  consistency,  though  the  writer  was  versatile,  and  ranged 
through  a  changing  set  of  attitudes  as  well  as  of  subjects  and  modes  of 
expression.  Even  though  his  letters  were  one  or  all  dictated,  apparently  the 

*  For  example,  F.  W.  Beare,  InUrpnUr's  BibU,  x  (1953). 

*  Cf.  Canon  of  Muratori,  lines  39-41 . 
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amanuenses  were  faithful  enough.  One  cannot  blame  all  the  peculiarities  of 
Ephesians  on  the  freedom  of  a  scribe,  for  then  one  has  to  explain  why  the 
other  scribes  were  more  consistent  or  faithful  to  Paul.  For  this  reason  one  can 
hardly  accept  Roller’s  explanation  of  stylistic  variations  between  Ephesians 
and  the  other  Paulines.*  The  special  scribe  of  Ephesians  is  not  the  answer. 

I  begin  with  the  arguments  from  difference  between  the  language  of 
Ephesians  and  the  other  nine.  Certain  features  of  this  difference  must  be 
recognized  by  both  sides  as  indecisive.  They  are  neither  great  enough  to 
prove  difference  of  authorship  nor  slight  enough  to  prove  identity  of  author¬ 
ship.  We  exp)ect  each  letter  of  Paul  to  show  some  familiar  features  of  his 
style  and  also  to  have  its  quota  of  unique  words  in  the  Pauline  corpus.  The 
latter  in  Ephesians  are  admitted  to  be  ‘  not  an  unusual  number  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  epistle.  Several  of  the  undoubtedly  genuine  epistles  have 
an  even  higher  percentage  of  words  which  are  not  found  in  the  other  Pauline 
writings.’*  Nor  does  the  character  of  the  words  really  differentiate  this  letter. 
Many  are,  if  not  identical,  at  least  cognate  with  words  used  by  Paul  else¬ 
where.*  Even  if  they  occur  not  once  but  more  than  once  in  this  short  letter, 
such  repetition  occurs  in  other  letters  of  Paul,  who  has  a  tendency  once  having 
used  a  word  to  repeat  it  in  the  near  context  and  yet  never  or  rarely  to  use  it 
again.  The  same  habit  occurs  in  other  writers.  Repeated  terms  unique  in 
Ephesians  are  évÔTqs  and  Iv  toïs  liroupavlois  and  others.  Their  repetition  is 
therefore  no  argument  against  or  for  Pauline  authorship. 

If  linguistic  arguments  are  to  be  of  any  decisive  value  they  must  deal  with 
less  obvious  divergence  and  in  a  different  area.  For  example,  one  of  the  most 
effective  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  particles  used,  the  parts  of  speech  in  Greek  most  consistent  with 
individualism  of  personality  and  least  varied  by  mere  shift  of  subject  matter.* 

Now  Ephesians  does  have  some  stylistic  characteristics,  or  at  least  an  excess 
of  some  features.  Its  sentences  are  some  of  them  overly  long  (i.  3-14,  15-21, 

ii.  1-9).  There  is  also  unusual  fullness  of  phrase. 

(a)  Sometimes  this  shows  in  the  association  of  cognate  noun  and  verb,  as 
kX^ctis  with  KoXéco  (iv.  1,4),  irXi^poopa  with  trXTipàcù  (i.  23,  iii.  19).  Other 
examples,  in  various  kinds  of  sentence-structure  may  be  quoted  in  English: 

i.  6:  his  grace  with  which  he  was  gracious  to  us; 

i.  21  :  every  name  that  is  named; 

ii.  4:  his  great  love  with  which  he  loved  us; 

iii.  7  :  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  that  was  given  ; 

iv.  7:  the  grace  was  given  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ; 

iii.  19:  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  that  surpasses  knowledge; 

iv.  8:  he  captured  captivity,  he  gave  gifts. 

•  O.  Roller,  Das  Formular  der  paulinischen  Briefe  (1933).  Compare  Percy’s  detailed  criticism  from 
other  angles  of  Roller’s  argument.  Op.  cit.  pp.  10-14  n. 

•  C.  L.  Mitton,  op.  cit.  p.  29,  using  the  taÛes  in  P.  N.  Harrison,  The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral  E^nstles. 

•  J.  Schmid,  op.  cit.  pp.  140  f.  *  P.  N.  Harrison,  op.  cit.  pp.  34-8. 
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The  last  mentioned  instance  is  not  only  the  third  case  with  the  words  give 
and  gift,  but  appears  to  represent  a  divergence  from  the  Septuagint  reading 
‘he  took  gifts’.^ 

(b)  Another  feature  of  Ephesians  is  the  abundant  use  of  pairs  of  near 
synonyms  connected  by  ‘and’.  A  few  examples  are: 

i.  4;  V,  27:  holy  and  blameless; 

i.  8:  in  all  wisdom  and  knowledge; 

ii.  I  :  trespasses  and  sins  ; 

ii.  19:  strangers  and  pilgrims; 

iii.  17:  rooted  and  grounded; 

iv.  14:  tossed  and  blown; 

V.  29:  cherishes  and  nourishes. 

(f)  A  third  feature  is  the  abundance  of  phrases  where  nearly  synonymous 
nouns  are  connected  in  a  genitive  construction.  These  are  too  numerous  to 
list  here  even  incompletely.  They  are  in  the  form  of  the  following  : 

i,  1 1  :  the  wish  of  his  will  ; 

i.  12,  14:  the  praise  of  his  glory; 

i.  19;  vi.  10:  the  strength  of  his  might; 

ii.  14:  the  middle  wall  of  partition. 

These  phrases,  many  of  them  familiar  to  us  precisely  from  Ephesians,  are 
not  in  form  unique  in  literature.  Especially  nearly  synonymous  words  con¬ 
nected  by  ‘and’  are  frequent  in  many  writers.  Some  of  them  as  ‘righteous¬ 
ness  and  holiness’  are  fixed  combinations  found  in  both  secular  and  Biblical 
Greek.  Nor  are  such  phrases  unfamiliar  in  the  other  letters  of  Paul.  They  are 
less  concentrated  than  in  Ephesians.  One  could  regard  the  letter  as  in  some 
respects  more  Pauline  than  Paul;  some  special  mood  may  have  called  forth 
a  more  formal  or  festal  style.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Colossians 
particularly,  which  resembles  Ephesians  so  much  in  subject  matter  and  order 
and  wording,  is  most  like  Ephesians  in  these  three  constructions.  Examples 
from  the  shorter  letter  include: 

(а)  i.  1 1  :  with  all  power  empowered; 

i.  29:  his  energy  which  energizes; 

ii.  19:  increases  with  the  increase; 

(б)  i.  6,  10:  bearing  fruit  and  increasing; 

iv.  12:  perfect  and  completed; 

(c)  i.  12:  in  the  portion  of  the  lot. 

Yet  none  of  these  examples  agrees  in  wording  with  the  wording  of  Ephesians, 
only  in  the  manner  of  construction. 

We  are  brought  thus  to  the  other  side  of  our  problem,  the  likeness  between 
Ephesians  and  the  other  letters  of  Paul,  especially  Colossians.  Superficial 

^  I  say  ‘appears  to’,  for  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  39,  87  twice  quotes  Ps.  Ixvii.  (Ixviii)  ig  with  {Soaov 
(inttead  of  {Aoßsv)  S^iiOTa. 
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likeness  can  be  attributed  to  an  imitator  or  borrower,  as  it  can  be  due  to  self- 
repetition  or  self-consistency  in  Paul.  In  the  case  of  Colossians  the  pheno¬ 
mena  can  be  accounted  for  psychologically,  if  they  were  written  by  the  same 
author  near  the  same  time,  or  if  Colossians  was  particularly  familiar  or  con¬ 
venient  for  the  subsequent  falsarius.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Paul 
would  be  more  embarrassed  to  repeat  himself  to  this  extent  than  the  other 
would  be  embarrassed  to  borrow  so  extensively.  Perhaps  in  either  case  the 
writer  was  not  aware  of  the  full  amount  of  likeness.  A  good  deal  of  sub¬ 
conscious  memory  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

Several  other  explanations  of  the  likeness  between  Ephesians  and  Colos¬ 
sians  have  been  suggested,  though  they  seem  to  me  more  complicated  and 
less  probable  than  the  two  alternatives  generally  proposed.  With  regard  to 
Colossians,  therefore,  we  are  unlikely  to  get  from  it  any  decisive  clue  to  our 
problem  of  Ephesians. 

Apart  from  Colossians  the  likeness  of  the  Pauline  letters  to  Ephesians  is, 
I  believe,  not  sufficient  to  suggest  a  borrower.  There  is  of  course  similarity 
of  phrases  as  of  ideas,  but  without  the  similarity  to  Colossians  and  in  spite 
of  the  displays  of  parallels  by  those  who  deny  Pauline  authorship,  the 
suspicion  of  the  secondary  character  of  Ephesians  would  probably  never 
have  been  raised.  It  stands  to  these  eight  much  as  they  stand  to  one 
another.  Likeness  of  ideas  and  even  of  words  and  phrases  can  be  found, 
but  they  do  not  argue  the  non-genuineness  of  either  Ephesians  or  the  others, 
just  as  the  elements  unique  to  each  letter  do  not  prove  its  non-Pauline 
character.  It  is  characteristic  of  Paul,  as  the  undoubted  letters  show  him, 
to  deal  with  new  topics  as  circumstances  changed,  and  also  to  use  new 
illustrations,  metaphors  and  applications  to  subjects  that  he  has  dealt  with 
before. 

For  objective  and  decisive  criteria  one  asks  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
statistics  of  general  vocabulary  that  can  be  trusted.  The  writer  of  the  fullest 
treatise  on  this  subject  known  to  me,  G.  U.  Yule,  The  Statistical  Study  of 
Vocabulary^  though  he  was  initially  concerned  with  the  Imitatio  Christi,  asks  at 
the  outset  not  only  ‘Did  Thomas  à  Kempis  really  write  that  little  volume?’, 
but  also:  ‘Did  Shakespeare  write  the  plays  that  are  generally  attributed  to 
him,  or  such  and  such  a  particular  play?  Did  St  Paul  write  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians?  What  is  the  probable  chronological  order  of  this,  that  and  the 
other  work  of  Plato?  ’ 

Our  problem  here  is  mentioned  among  familiar  problems.  Though  this 
author  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it,  I  think  he  suggests  that  it  is  not 
amenable  to  such  tests  as  he  applies  to  other  works  since  he  finds  writings  as 
brief  as  this  letter  too  small  to  be  of  use.  Even  if  we  should  apply  to  Ephesians 
the  same  test  as  he  does  to  the  Imitatio  it  is  usable  only  when  we  can  compare 
the  disputed  work  with  the  undisputed  works  of  two  known  writers,  in  this 

Cambridge,  1944. 
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case  à  Kempis  and  Gerson.^  It  cannot  be  used  when  as  in  the  case  of 
Ephesians  the  issue  is  between  a  writer  we  know  and  one  we  do  not  know. 
We  have  no  other  writings  from  Onesimus.  If  we  should  suggest,  for  example, 
as  author  of  Ephesians,  the  writer  of  Luke-Acts,  then  we  could  apply  to  him 
and  to  Paul  the  kind  of  tests  which  Yule  employs  for  Gerson  and  à  Kempis. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  even  such  a  short  piece  as  Ephesians  would  favour 
Pauline  authorship  over  Lukan,  but  that  in  itself  falls  far  short  of  proving  it. 

In  secular  Greek  the  letters  of  Plato,  mentioned  by  Yule  in  the  above 
quotation,  offer  an  interesting  though  not  very  helpful  parallel.  In  the  corpus 
of  Greek  epistolography  the  abundance  of  pseudonymous  writing  is  so  great 
that  the  burden  of  proof  almost  seems  to  rest  upon  those  who  would  claim  any 
letters  to  be  genuine.  Students  of  the  Platonic  letters  have  of  course  in  the 
dialogues  a  large  body  of  fairly  datable  genuine  material  to  compare.  If  a 
letter  is  genuine  it  can  be  almost  dated,  but  fully  half  of  the  thirteen  Platonic 
letters  are  probably  spurious.  Paul’s  letters  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to 
show  any  comparable  evolution  of  style,  and  such  simple  tests  as  hiatus  and 
clausulae  do  not  seem  to  apply  to  Paul.  Unfortunately,  then,  Platonic  studies 
offer  little  help  to  our  problems. 

That  problem  remains  a  dilemma.  Acknowledge  as  one  must  the  likeness 
and  the  difference  between  Ephesians  and  the  others  we  are  confronted  with 
an  imponderable  comparison.  We  might  try  to  state  it  statistically  something 
like  this,  though  the  proportions  used  to  express  it  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  if 
anyone  wishes  to  change  them,  that  will  not  obscure  the  nature  of  the  dilemma 
of  probability:  Which  is  more  likely — that  an  imitator  of  Paul  in  the  first 
century  composed  a  writing  ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent  in  accordance 
with  Paul’s  style  or  that  Paul  himself  wrote  a  letter  diverging  five  or  ten 
per  cent  from  his  usual  style? 

I  have  confined  my  analysis  to  the  language  of  Ephesians.  It  is  usual  and 
appropriate  to  consider  also  its  thought.  Time  or  space  does  not  permit  me  to 
do  so.  This  is,  of  course,  a  serious  omission,  but  I  make  it  the  more  willingly 
because  in  the  psychology  of  authorship  a  consideration  of  ideas  is  even  more 
subjective  than  the  consideration  of  style.  It  is  harder  to  decide  whether 
what  is  said  is  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  Paul  than  to  decide  whether 
how  it  is  said  is  consistent.  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  say  dogmatically  that 
certain  thoughts  in  Ephesians  are  unthinkable  for  Paul,  or  unthinkable  for 
someone  else.  Even  in  ordinary  life  it  is  hard  to  be  a  mind-reader. 

Both  sides  of  the  Ephesian  debate  may  take  comfort  over  their  fallibility 
from  the  following  incident,  perhaps  apocryphal,  with  a  report  of  which  I 
close.  Its  only  connexion  with  this  Society  is  that  it  took  place  at  Woodbrooke 
where  we  met  last  year. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  in  an  English  school  a  much  beloved  bachelor 

'  Op.  eit.  p.  378.  He  finds  à  Kempis  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  author  than  Gerson.  ‘  One 
cannot  go  further  and  say  that  the  authorship  of  Thomas  à  Kempis  is  proved.* 
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master  whom  the  boys  called  Puddles.  He  had,  however,  decided  manner¬ 
isms  of  speech,  which  showed  among  other  occasions  whenever  he  recited  a 
favourite  poem  on  the  prehistoric  animal  called  Eohippus.  Once  in  holiday¬ 
time  when  a  large  group  of  his  old  boys  was  gathered  together  at  Woodbrooke 
College  to  share  again  his  leadership,  they  arranged  to  have  a  little  competition 
to  see  which  of  them  could  most  perfectly  imitate  him  in  the  recitation  of  his 
well-known  selection.  In  order  to  ensure  the  impartiality  of  the  judges  chosen 
for  the  contest  they  were  seated  in  the  audience,  while  the  contestants  spoke 
in  turn  from  the  stage,  but  behind  the  curtain.  Unknown  to  judges  and 
audience  Puddles  himself  slipped  in  backstage  as  one  of  the  contestants  and 
when  the  merits  of  each  were  scored  by  the  judges  and  the  winners  announced, 
it  was  found  that  Puddles  was  himself  awarded  third  place  in  the  competition. 
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DE  SAINT  PAUL  A  ‘L’EVANGILE  DE 
LA  VERITE’ 

Le  projet  de  cette  étude  est  né  d’une  confrontation  des  premières  pages  de 
l’Evangelium  Veritatis  (E.V.)  avec  le  début  de  l’Epître  aux  Romains. 

Les  travaux  de  Puech,  Quispel  et  Van  Unnik  nous  ont  fait  connaître 
l’E.V.,  qui  nous  est  maintenant  accessible  —  malheureusement  amputé  de 
deux  feuillets  —  dans  l’édition  luxueuse  de  Malinine-Puech-QuispeL*  Nous 
nous  baserons,  sans  toutefois  nous  en  rendre  esclave,  sur  leur  traduction 
française,  à  travers  laquelle  on  devine  souvent  une  langue  grecque  précise, 
poétique  et  de  belle  allure,  telle  qu’on  l’attendrait  d’un  lettré  du  cercle  de 
Valentin.  Nous  refusons  de  prendre  parti  sur  la  question  d’auteur  et  nous 
éviterons  autant  que  possible  de  projeter  sur  l’intelligence  du  texte  ce  que 
nous  connaissons  par  ailleurs  de  la  gnose  Valentinienne.*  Nous  ne  recourrons 
pas  non  plus  à  la  méthode  phénoménologique.  L’expression  ‘  Evangile  de  la 
Vérité’  doit  s’entendre  au  sens  de  révélation  de  la  vérité  divine  plutôt  qu’en 
celui  d’évangile  ou  message  véritable,  que  Puech  et  Quispel  prônaient 
d’abord.®  L’auteur  ne  fait  pas  allusion,  croyons-nous,  aux  évangiles 
canoniques  et  il  n’a  aucune  prétention  à  les  remplacer  par  un  cinquième 
évangile,  pas  plus  que  Paul,  en  écrivant  l’Epître  aux  Romains  pour  développer 
le  thème  d’un  ‘évangile  de  la  justice’,  n’a  envie  d’imiter  les  récits  de  la  vie  de 
Jésus. 

Il  nous  a  paru  utile  et  de  bonne  méthode  de  pousser  la  comparaison  de 
l’E.V.  avec  l’épître  aux  Romains.  C’est  le  but  de  notre  article. 

Les  deux  premières  lignes  de  l’E.V.  :  ‘  L’Evangile  de  la  Vérité  est  joie  pour 
ceux  qui  ont  reçu  du  Père  de  la  Vérité  la  grâce  de  le  connaître’  rappellent 
Rom.  i.  16-17:  ‘Je  ne  rougis  pas  de  l’Evangile,  car  il  est  force  de  Dieu  pour 
le  salut  de  quiconque  croit. . .  ;  car  la  justice  de  Dieu  se  révèle  par  lui.’ 
Sous  la  construction  littéraire  parallèle  jouent  cependant  deux  intuitions 
profondément  différentes  du  don  divin  :  l’Evangile  de  la  justice,  force  de 
Dieu,  d’un  côté;  l’Evangile  de  la  Vérité,  grâce  de  connaissance,  de  l’autre. 

'  M.  Malinine,  H.-Ch.  Puech,  G.  Quispel,  Evangelium  Veritatis  (Zürich,  1956). 

'  Pour  la  méthodologie  des  études  sur  la  gnose,  cf.  W.  C.  Van  Unnik,  'Het  kortgcleden  ontdekte 
“Evangelie  der  Waarheid”  en  het  Nieuwe  Testament’,  dans  Med.  d.  kon.  Akad.  v.  Wet.,  afd.  Letter¬ 
kunde,  n.s.  t.  XVII,  fasc.  3  (Amsterdam,  1954),  p.  73;  cf.  The  Jung  Codex  (ed.  F.  L.  Cross,  London, 
'955)>  P-  84  suiv.  Pour  une  critique  de  la  méthode  phénoménologique  de  H.  Jonas  cf.  G.  Quispel, 
‘  La  conception  de  l’homme  dans  la  gnose  Valentinienne  ’,  dans  Eranos- Jahrbuch,  xv  (  1 947),  p.  353  suiv. 

*  H.-Ch.  Puech  et  G.  Quispel,  'Les  écrits  gnostiques  du  Codex  Jung’,  dans  Vig.  Ck^t.  vm  (1954), 
33-5,  comparant  l’E.V.  à  ‘une  sorte  de  cinquième  évangile,  qui  suppose  l’existence  des  autres  et  se 
flatte  de  la  rectifier  autant  que  de  la  enrichir’  (p.  35).  Nous  nous  rallions  à  la  manière  de  voir  de 
W.  C.  Van  Unnik,  art.  cit.  p.  86  suiv.;  The  Jung  Codex,  p.  105  suiv. 
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Qiii  s’étonnera  de  voir  un  Valentinien  substituer  à  la  notion  de  justice  celle 
de  Vérité?  Je  me  contente  de  signaler  la  communication  de  mon  collègue 
M.  Massaux,  au  Congrès  de  Strasbourg,  sur  le  Pap.  Bodmer  III  :  la  traduction 
copte  du  IVe  Evangile,  émanant  vraisemblablement  d’un  milieu  Valen¬ 
tinien,  remplace,  dans  le  texte  célèbre  de  Joh.  xvi.  8  et  10,  SiKaiooOvri  par 
dXi^ÖEia;  en  viii.  34,  au  lieu  de  ‘quiconque  commet  le  péché’,  elle  écrit: 
‘quiconque  ne  pratique  pas  la  vérité.’ 

Une  première  section  de  l’E.V.  (xvi.  31-xxiii.  2)*  présente  une  unité  de 
construction  que  nous  allons  tenter  de  tirer  au  clair.  Elle  se  calque  sur  les 
grandes  lignes  de  Rom.  i.  14-iii.  31  et  traduit  l’exposé  paulinien  en  langue 
gnostique. 

Après  l’énoncé  de  l’apparition  de  l’évangile  de  la  justice  (Rom.)  ou  de  la 
vérité  (E.V.)  s’ouvre  une  perspective  sur  l’origine  de  l’impiété  et  de  l’idolâtrie 
dans  Rom.,  de  l’ignorance  dans  E.V.  -Nous  remarquerons  des  similitudes  de 
vocabulaire.  Mais  l’E.V.  remplace  la  théorie  de  Paul  par  la  sienne  propre. 
A  la  domination  universelle  du  péché  de  Rom.  correspond  dans  E.V.  une 
domination  de  l’ignorance  de  Dieu,  dont  d’ailleurs  Paul  se  préoccupait 
également.  Le  phénomène  est  pareil  à  celui  qui  remplace  la  justice  par  la 
vérité;  tout  le  monde  note  que  E.V.  ne  connaît  pas  le  péché. 

Vient  ensuite,  dans  Rom.,  la  thèse  de  la  manifestation  de  la  justice  de  Dieu 
et,  dans  E.V.,  celle  de  la  révélation  de  la  gnose  par  Jésus,  le  Christ.  Mais  ici, 
l’E.V.  ne  se  contente  pas  de  décrire  comme  Paul  l’œuvre  de  la  rédemption 
par  la  mort  du  Christ;  à  l’exemple  du  IVe  Evangile  en  particulier,  il  con¬ 
sidère  la  Passion  comme  le  couronnement  de  l’œuvre  de  révélation  com¬ 
mencée  par  l’enseignement  de  Jésus. 

Nous  dirons  en  résumé,  en  prolongeant  une  suggestion  de  Leipoldt,*  que 
l’E.V.  réédite  à  sa  manière  le  discours  de  propagande  qui  ouvrait  l’épître  aux 
Romains.  Il  explique  comment  la  révélation  de  la  vérité  (de  la  justice:  Paul) 
succède  à  l’ignorance  et  à  l’erreur  (avec  le  péché:  Paul).  L’antithèse  entre 
la  vérité  et  l’erreur,  à  la  fois  ontologique  et  historique,  va  s’épanouir  en 
quatre  points:  (i)  la  vérité;  (2)  l’ignorance  et  son  origine;  (3)  l’apparition  de 
la  vérité;  (4)  la  formation  de  deux  classes  d’hommes. 

(  I  )  La  vérité.  La  vérité  que  l’homme  cherche  —  l’homme  peut  se  définir 
par  sa  quête  de  la  vérité  —  c’est  Dieu.  L’E.V.  appelle  Dieu  ‘le  Père  de  la 
Vérité’  (xvi.  33).  En  tant  que  Père  de  la  Vérité,  Dieu  donne  (aux  hommes) 
‘la  grâce  de  le  connaître  par  la  puissance  du  Verbe  venu  du  Plérôme 
(irXi^pcopa)  immanent  à  la  Pensée  et  à  l’Intelligence  (vous)  du  Père’ 
(xvi.  32-6).  La  Vérité  qu’est  Dieu,  est  ‘stable,  inaltérable,  inébranlable, 
imperfectiblement  belle’  (xvii.  26-7).  A  la  Vérité  en  Dieu  correspond  la 


*  Nous  citons,  d’après  l’édition  Malininc-Pucch-Quispel,  la  page  (chifTres  romains)  et  la  ligne. 

*  J.  Leipoldt,  ‘  Das  Evangelium  der  Wahrheit  ’,  dans  Theol.  LiUraturneitimg,  ucxxn  (  1 957),  col.  832. 
Cf.  col.  831,  où  l’auteur  doute  qu’on  puisse  identifier  l’E.V.  avec  l’ouvrage  vstlentinien  signalé  par 
1  rénée  comme  portant  ce  titre. 
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gnose  dans  l’homme.  La  gnose  est  don  divin,  Vérité  révélée,  comme  nous 
disons  aujourd’hui. 

(2)  V ignorance  et  son  origine.  L’ignorance,  antithétique  de  la  Vérité,  a 
d’abord  occupé  seule  la  scène  de  l’Univers  habité.  Il  n’existait  que  la  sphère 
de  l’ignorance,  qui  a  constitué  la  première  phase  de  l’histoire  humaine. 
Sphère  et  phase,  pour  Paul,  sont  placées  sous  la  menace  eschatologique  de 
la  révélation  de  la  colère  de  Dieu,  parce  que,  pour  lui,  elles  étaient  le 
résultat  de  l’impiété  et  de  l’injustice  des  hommes.  L’Apôtre  identifie  la 
sphère  du  péché  avec  l’idolâtrie  et,  dans  un  courant  de  sa  pensée,  profKwe 
même  de  l’étendre  au  judaïsme.  Pour  expliquer  la  genèse  de  l’ignorance 
religieuse,  développée  en  idolâtrie  et  immoralité,  il  utilise  un  thème  de  la 
theologia  naturalis:  l’homme  est  créé  pour  connaître  Dieu  à  travers  les  œuvres 
de  la  création.  La  philosophie  l’a  fait  faillir  à  cette  tâche.  Les  connexions 
avec  le  Livre  de  la  Sagesse  sont  connues. 

Pour  l’E.V.,  la  création  ne  manifeste  pas  Dieu.  Il  a  remplacé  le  concept  de 
création  par  celui  d’émanation.  Dieu,  Père  de  la  Vérité,  a  même  refusé  sa  con¬ 
naissance  aux  êtres  (des  éons)  sortis  de  Lui.  L’ignorance  n’est  donc  pas  le  fait 
de  l’humanité,  comme  dans  la  théologie  paulinienne.  Elle  apparaît  brusque¬ 
ment,  telle  une  évasion  hors  de  Dieu  :  ‘  L’oubli'  ne  s’était  pas  produit  auprès  du 
Père,  s’il  est  vrai  qu’il  s’était  produit  à  propos  de  lui’  (xviii.  1-3).  L’E.V.  ne 
consent  pas  cependant  à  ce  que  Dieu  soit  responsable  de  l’ignorance  :  il  n’y  a  pas 
de  jalousie  en  lui  (xviii.  39-40),  et  il  se  proposait  de  se  révéler  par  le  Christ. 

L’ignorance  est  posée  en  elle-même,  comme  une  personnification  d’abstrac- 
don;  la  puissance  d’imagination  de  l’auteur,  sa  ‘poésie’,  tend  à  créer  un 
mythe.  On  passe  brusquement  d’une  ignorance  des  êtres  sortis  de  Dieu,  dont 
il  était  question  xvi.  39-xvii.  9  (cf.  Act.  xvii.  23),  à  une  autre  ignorance,  qui 
se  développe  ‘en  soi’,  et  qui  est  déjà  une  réalité,  abstraction  réifiée.*  Celle-ci 
est  la  réalité  du  néant,  un  vide,  et  elle  finira  par  s’opposer  à  Dieu  et  constituer 
ont  fausse  réalité,  antithétique  à  l’être  véritable. 

Voici  le  déroulement  de  ces  phénomènes.  L’ignorance  (personnifiée)  a 
entrepris  une  quête  de  Dieu,  recherche  vouée  à  l’échec,  puisque  Dieu  ne  se 
livrait  pas.  Mais  l’échec,  lui,  se  réalise. 

L’ignorance  à  l’égard  du  Père  a  produit  angoisse  et  terreur.  Et  l’angoisse  s’est 
épaissie  conune  une  brume,  de  sorte  que  personne  ne  pût  voir.*  Aussi  l’Erreur 

^  L’ignorance  est  oubli,  en  partie  sans  doute  par  influence  platonicienne.  Mais  on  pourrait  aussi 
songer  à  un  mythe  de  chute. 

*  Nous  assistons  à  la  formation  d’un  mythe,  l’abstraction  étant  conçue  désormais  comme  ime 
chose  qui  évolue  indépendamment  d’un  sujet  humain.  De  même,  les  sentiments  humains,  angoisse, 
terreur,  se  matérialisent. 

*  ex  Rom.  i.  22  :  toKorioêq  f)  doCrvrros  oCrr&v  KopSIa.  L’E.V.  réihe  les  sentiments.  On  se  souviendra 
de  Tertullien,  adv.  Valmt.  4,  2  :  (Ptolémée)  nominibus  tt  numeris  Atonum  distinctis  in  ptrsonaUs  subslantias, 
sti  txtra  deum  dettrminatas,  quas  VaUntinus  in  ipsa  summa  divinitatis  ut  stnsus  tt  qfftetus  <sf>  motus  industrat. 
Si  nous  ne  nous  trompons,  les  sentiments  dont  il  s’agit  dans  notre  cosmogonie,  équivalant  à  un  mythe 
de  chute,  se  placent  à  l’extérieur  du  plérôme.  —  Sur  la  distinction  (d’origine  stoïcienne)  entre 
l’inclination  paisible  (Apui))  et  le  désir  exaspéré  ou  passion  (iràOossépui)  irAiovàjouoa)  cf.  G.  Quispel, 
‘Philo  und  die  altchristliche  Häresie’,  dans  Thtol.  Zntschr\fi,  v  (1949),  434-6. 
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(irXàvTi)  s’cst-cUe  affermie.  Elle  a  élaboré  sa  matière  (ôXti)  dans  le  Vide,  sans 
œnnaître  la  Vérité.  EUle  s’appliqua  à  façonner  un  ouvrage  (irXàopa),  s’efforçant 
d’apprêter  en  beauté  l’équivalent  de  la  Vérité  (xvii.  lo-ai). 

‘  L ’ouvrage  façonné  ’  ou  ‘  modelé  ’  nous  fait  penser  à  des  hommes.^  Et  cepen¬ 
dant,  dans  cette  sphère  d’erreur,  ce  ne  peuvent  être  que  des  contrefaçons  des 
éons  du  plérôme.  Car  toute  cette  fantasmagorie  qui  s’élabore  à  partir  de 
l’Ignorance,  par  une  loi  d’évolution  immanente,  reste  jusqu’au  bout  néant. 
‘  Car  ce  n’était  rien,  cette  angoisse  et  cet  Oubli  et  cet  ouvrage  (uXdopa)  du 
Mensonge. . .  ’  (xvii.  23-5).  L’E.V.  entrevoit  un  mythe  d’évolution,  tel  celui 
des  cosmogonies.  Mais  sa  cosmogonie  ne  produit  qu’une  contrefaçon  des 
réalités  divines.  La  similitude  avec  le  mythe  de  la  Sophia  mériterait  un  long 
examen  auquel  il  nous  faut  renoncer. 

Cependant  l’Erreur  (irXàvq),  en  cours  de  route,  a  revêtu  des  traits  concrets. 
Lorsqu’elle  ‘apprête  en  beauté  l’équivalent  de  la  vérité’,  le  gnostique 
chrétien  qui  a  écrit  l’E.V.  ne  songerait-il  pas  à  la  beauté  grecque  et  à  la 
séducdon  des  religions  païennes?  Le  parallèle  avec  Paul  et  la  Sagesse  invite 
à  l’interpréter  en  ce  sens.  Et  d’autre  part,  lorsque  nous  apprenons  (xvii. 
31-5)  que  cette  même  Erreur  apprête  ‘des  œuvres  (§pyov)  et  des  oublis  et 
des  terreurs,  pour  attirer,  par  leur  moyen,  ceux  du  Milieu  (c’est-à-dire  la 
sphère  du  démiurge,  que  l’on  pourrait  facilement  identifier  avec  le  Dieu 
créateur  de  l’Ancien  Testament)*  et  les  emprisonner  (alxMOtXcoTijeiv)  (ce 
verbe  que  Paul  emploie  Rom.  vii.  23  à  propos  de  la  Loi)’,  nous  songeons 
malgré  nous  au  judaïsme.  Toute  la  pensée  de  l’E.V.  se  développerait  ainsi 
en  étroit  parallèle  avec  l’épître  aux  Romains. 

(3)  L apparition  de  la  Vérité.  C’est  l’œuvre  de  la  bonne  nouvelle  chrétienne, 
c’est-à-dire,  pour  l’E.V.,  l’œuvre  de  l’enseignement  de  Jésus  et  de  sa  mort. 

L’E.V.  se  place  cette  fois  sur  le  plan  de  l’évangile  johannique.  Jésus  est  le 
révélateur  de  la  Vérité,  envoyé  par  le  Père  de  la  Vérité;  il  est  ‘le  Verbe  venu 
du  Plérôme  immanent  à  la  Pensée  et  à  l’Intelligence  du  Père’  (xvi.  34-6) 
(l’E.V.  précise  en  termes  philosophiques  la  théologie  johannique  du  Verbe). 
Il  a  d’abord  enseigné,  il  a  révélé  aux  parfaits  la  connaissance  du  Père,  les  a 
illuminés,  leur  a  fait  connaître  une  voie,  la  Vérité  (xviii.  11-21).  Il  a  con¬ 
fondu  les  Sages  et  s’est  manifesté  aux  petits  enfants  : 

11  se  présenta  dans  le  lieu  où  l’on  reçoit  l’enseignement,®  prononça  la  Parole  en 
Maître.  Vinrent  les  Sages  (00965) ,  (qui  le  sont)  dans  leur  cœur,  le  mettant  à 
l’épreuve  (mipétjeiv).  Mais  (5é),  lui,  il  les  confondait,  leur  démontrant  qu’ils 
étaient  vains.  Ils  l’ont  haï,  car  ils  n’étaient  pas  de  vrais  sages.  Après  tous  ces 
gens-là  vinrent,  à  leur  tour,  les  petits  enfants,  ceux  à  qui  appartient  la  Gnose  du 
Père  (xix.  18-30). 

Notons  deux  choses  :  l’allusion  au  logion  de  gnose  de  Matt.  Luc.  :  ‘Je  vous 
rends  grâces,  ô  Père,  de  ce  que  vous  avez  caché  ces  choses  aux  Sages  et  aux 

*  Cf.  Héracléon,  fr.  16,  où  tù  irAùokta  désigne  le  corps  matériel  du  Sauveur. 

*  Cf.  Héracléon,  fr.  40  (vers  la  fin). 

*  Malinine,  etc.:  ‘Au  sein  d’une  école  il  fit  son  apparition.’ 
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prudents  et  les  avez  révélées  aux  petits  enfants’;  le  contact  avec  toute  la 
tradition  synoptique  suggéré  par  le  verbe  Treipétjsiv  (xix.  23).  La  maison 
d’enseignement  où  Jésus  se  présenta  et  prononça  la  Parole  en  maître 
(xix.  18-20),  ne  serait-ce  pas  simplement  la  Synagog;ue?^  Il  faut  encore  lire 
le  beau  passage  qui  unit  admirablement  un  thème  fondamental  de  la  gnose 
(le  message  du  Père  inconnu)  à  une  conception  chrétienne  profonde  :  ‘  Comme 
(le  messager)  de  quelqu’un  que  beaucoup  ne  connaissent  pas  et  qui  désire 
qu’ils  le  connaissent  et  qu’ainsi  ils  l’aiment  (car  de  quoi  le  Tout  [le  monde] 
avait-il  besoin,  sinon  de  la  Gnose  du  Père?),  il  s’est  fait  guide  paisible  et 
dévoué’  (xix.  10-18). 

L’E.V.  continue  à  marcher  sur  les  brisées  de  l’Evangile  de  Jean  en  con¬ 
sidérant  la  révélation  définitive  de  la  gnose  comme  liée  à  la  mort  du  Sauveur. 
Le  thème  tient  à  cœur  à  notre  gnostique.  Il  s’y  reprend  de  diverses  manières 
pour  le  développer. 

(1)  Il  sait  être  original  en  écrivant: 

(Parce  qu’il  enseignait  la  Vérité),  l’Erreur  (TrXàvT))  s’est  irritée  contre  lui.  Elle 
l’a  poursuivi,  elle  l’a  opprimé,  elle  (F)  a  annihilé.  Il  fut  cloué  à  un  bois,*  devint  un 
Fruit  de  la  Gnose*  du  Père,  mais  qui  n’a  pas  causé  la  perte  de  ceux  qui  en  ont 
mangé  (l’allégorie  de  l’arbre  de  la  Connaissance  devient  un  motif  gnostique). 
Au  contraire,  à  ceux  qui  en  ont  mangé,  il  leur  a  donné  d’être  en  joie,  à  cause  de 
cette  découverte  (xviii.  21-9). 

(2)  Il  utilise  et  transpose  la  grande  vision  de  l’Apocalypse,  l’agneau 
immolé  ouvrant  le  Livre  qui  contient  les  secrets  de  la  fin  des  temps.  Pour  lui, 
le  Livre  sera  évidemment  celui  de  la  Gnose  et  de  la  Vie  (xix.  34-xx.  25). 

(3)  Il  se  souvient  de  l’Epître  aux  Colossiens,  ii.  13-15.  Nous  laissons  de 
côté  le  problème  de  l’utilisation  vraisemblable  d’un  mythe  oriental  ;  s’il  y  a 
mythe,  notre  gnostique  le  domine  par  la  théologie  paulinienne.  ‘  On  le  cloua 
à  un  bois,  il  fixa  le  testament  (Siorrécy^a)  du  Père  sur  la  Croix  (crrotupôç). 
ô  le  grand  enseignement,  si  sublime  !  C’est  jusqu’à  la  mort  qu’il  s’abaisse, 
alors  que  la  Vie  étemelle  le  revêt.  S’étant  dévêtu  des  haillons  périssables,  il 
se  revêtit  de  l’Incorruptibilité,*  chose  qu’il  est  impossible  à  personne  de  lui 
enlever’  (xx.  25-34). 

(4)  La  formation  de  deux  classes  d'hommes.  A  première  vue,  le  clichage  de 
deux  classes  d’hommes,  les  élus  et  les  non  appelés,  quoique  plus  accentué 
dans  l’E.V.,  ressemble  à  la  distinction  paulinienne  entre  les  élus  et  les 
infidèles.  Des  analogies  littéraires,  comme  l’utilisation  de  part  et  d’autre  de 
la  comparaison  des  vases,  accentuent  encore  la  similitude.  Celle-ci  se  corse 


*  Pucch-Quisftel,  ‘Les  écrits  gnostiqucs’,  p.  34,  n.  70,  découvrent  ici  une  allusion  à  l’épisode  de 
Luc.  ii.  42-52;  ou  bien  encore  à  la  discussion  entre  Jésus  et  son  maître  d’école  à  laquelle  fait  allusion 
Irénée,  Adv.  Haer.  i,  20,  i  Mass.  Mais  le  contexte  est  très  différent.  Leipoldt  {art.  cil.  col.  831) 
longe  aussi  à  la  vie  publique  de  Jésus. 

*  Cf.  Act.  X.  39;  Irénée,  Adv.  Haer.  i.  14.  6  Mass.  (Marcus). 

*  Voir  Puech-Quispel;  ‘Les  écrits  gnostiques’,  p.  33  n.  68. 

*  Cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  53. 
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en  outre  du  fait  que  Paul,  lui  aussi,  semble  admettre,  comme  une  sorte  de 
postulat  théorique,  que  tous  les  chrétiens,  les  appelés,  parviendront  au  salut 
final. 

Cependant,  à  y  regarder  de  plus  près,  la  différence  entre  les  deux  systèmes 
de  pensée  est  profonde.  La  prédesdnation  de  Paul  résulte  d’une  option 
préalable  du  Créateur,  indépendant  de  sa  créature  et  dont  rien  ne  peut 
ternir  l’omnipotence  absolue  et  transcendante.  La  prédesdnaüon  de  l’E.V. 
est  une  conséquence  du  principe  d’émanadon  ou  de  généradon  qui  remplace 
chez  lui  la  créadon;  en  outre,  la  nodon  de  vérité  du  gnosdque  lui  interdit 
d’interposer  entre  la  Vérité  et  son  acceptation  une  intervendon  du  libre 
arbitre  humain.  Ainsi  donc,  la  disdncdon  de  deux  classes  d’hommes,  pour 
saint  Paul,  dépend  exclusivement  de  la  volonté  divine.  Elle  se  réalise  en 
respectant  le  jeu  du  libre  arbitre  humain,  qui  est  hors  de  cause.  Pour  l’E.V., 
la  disdncdon  des  deux  classes,  résultant  en  dernière  analyse  du  principe 
d’émanadon,  se  concrédse  d’abord  par  une  différence  de  localisadon,  les 
élus  appartenant  au  plérôme,  les  autres  à  la  sphère  de  l’erreur  et  de  la  madère; 
la  disdncdon  pourrait  sans  peine  se  résoudre  en  une  simple  différence  de 
nature,  les  élus  étant  apparentés  au  Père  de  la  Vérité,^  les  autres  formés  de 
ce  qu’Héracléon  appelle  ‘la  madère  de  l’erreur’.*  Cependant,  on  ne  voit 
pas  apparaître  dans  l’E.V.  le  vocabulaire  plus  réaliste  de  ‘pneumatiques’  et 
d’‘hyliques’. 

Essayons  de  nous  représenter  les  démarches  de  la  pensée  de  notre  gnosdque. 

(а)  La  première  recherche  de  Dieu,  qui  a  été  entreprise  par  l’Ignorance, 
s’est  faite  à  l’écart  de  Dieu.  Elle  était  fondamentalement  Erreur.  En  se 
développant,  elle  aboutit,  nous  l’avons  dit  en  passant,  à  former  des  êtres 
apparemment  humains,  imitation  des  hommes  véritables,  mais  qui  sont  en 
réalité  œuvre  de  mensonge.  Ces  êtres-là.  Dieu  ne  les  connaît  pas.  Il  ne 
prononce  pas  leur  nom.  Il  est  impossible  qu’eux-mêmes  connaissent  la  gnose. 
Ce  système  de  pensée  s’exprime  dans  toute  son  acuité  xxi.  30-xxii.  2,  et 
l’auteur  est  conscient  de  l’énormité  de  la  thèse  qu’il  est  obligé  d’avancer: 

Car  celui  dont  le  nom  n’a  pas  été  énoncé  (par  le  Père)  est  ignorant.  De  fait, 
comment  quelqu’un  entendra-t-il,  si  son  nom  n’a  pas  été  appelé?  Car  celui  qui 
reste  ig^norant  jusqu’à  la  fin,  il  est  un  ouvrage  (irXàapa)  de  l’Oubli  et  il  sera 
détruit  avec  lui.  Sinon,  pourquoi  ces  infortunés*  ne  reçoivent-ils  pas  un  nom,  ne 
perçoivent-ils  pas  l’Appel? 

(б)  Cette  première  quête  de  l’ignorance  n’a  pas  seulement  été  inudle. 
Elle  a  été,  dès  le  début,  une  audace,  le  crime  grec  de  l’hybris  contre  la 
divinité.  C’est,  nous  semble-t-il,  ce  qui  se  dégage  de  la  vision  prophétique  du 
passage  xxviii.  10-24  expliquer  par  xxi.  34-7  et  xvii.  18-24):  ‘Chaque 
“espace”  qui  est  dans  le  Père  provient  de  “Celui  qui  est”  et  qui,  lui,  l’a 
constitué  du  néant.  Car  celui  qui  n’a  pas  de  racine,  n’a  pas  de  fruit  non  plus; 

‘  Formule  d’Héracléon:  ‘ce  qui  eit  apparenté  au  Père’  (fr.  23). 

*  Fr.  23.  *  Traduction  Malinine,  etc.:  ‘ces  misérables’. 
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niai«  pensant  de  lui-même  :  je  suis  devenu . . . ,  il  sera  par  là-même  aboli. 
A  cause  de  cela,  celui  qui  n’existait  pas  du  tout  n’existera  jamais.’^ 
L’ignorance  s’est  posée  en  face  de  Dieu,  et  s’est  déifiée.  C’est  la  transposi¬ 
tion  gnostique  de  Rom.  i.  21-5:  ‘ils  ont  changé  la  gloire  du  Dieu  immortel 
à  l’image  de  l’homme  mortel ...  ;  ils  ont  échangé  la  Vérité  de  Dieu  pour  le 
Mensonge.’ 

Le  monde  ancien,  dans  sa  totalité,  n’est  donc  pas  simplement  un  monde 
d’ignorance.  Il  est  hostile  à  Dieu  et  à  sa  Vérité.  Ainsi  s’explique  la  Passion 
du  révélateur:  ‘C’est  pourquoi  l’Erreur  s’est  irritée  contre  lui.  Elle  l’a 
poursuivi,  elle  l’a  opprimé’  (xviii.  21-3). 

C’est  la  logique  même  de  la  pensée  gnostique  qui  mène  à  ces  deux  con¬ 
séquences  :  (  I  )  que  les  hommes  sont  sourds  à  l’Appel  parce  qu’ils  n’appartien¬ 
nent  pas  aux  éons  émanés  du  Père,  et  (2)  que  ceux  qui  sont  dans  cette  sphère 
d’ignorance  prennent  attitude  d’hostilité  contre  la  vérité.  La  mythologie 
viendra  colorer  ces  formules  plus  dépouillées. 

{c)  Dans  la  sphère  d’ignorance  ne  se  trouvent  pas  seulement  les  hommes 
qui  sont  foncièrement  ouvrages  de  l’Oubli  (xxi.  35).  Il  y  a  en  elle,  mais  en 
réalité  étrangers  à  elle,  des  hommes,  des  éons,  vraiment  existants  et  qui 
appartiennent  au  plérôme.  S’ils  sont  momentanément  dans  l’ignorance  et 
l’erreur,  ils  ont  en  eux  une  ouverture  vers  la  Vérité,  une  possibilité  d’être 
rejoints  par  elle.’  Ils  sont  ignorants  du  Père,  mais  ils  sont  capables  de 
concevoir  que  toutes  les  constructions  qu’ils  ont  superposées  à  leur  ignorance  ne 
sont  que  fantasmagorie,  rêves  qu’on  rejette  quand  on  s’éveille.  Ils  étaient  dans  la 
caverne  de  Platon  et  ils  étaient  capables  de  recevoir  les  reflets  d’en  haut.  ‘  Que 
veut-il  donc  que  l’homme  pense?  Ceci:  “Je  suis  comme  les  ombres  et  les  fan¬ 
tômes  (çavTaaia)  de  la  nuit.’’  Lorsque  la  lumière  s’est  fait  jour,  cet  homme- 
là  comprend  que  la  terreur  dont  il  a  été  saisi  n’était  rien . . .  ’  (xxviii.  24-32) .’ 


*  L” espace’,  émanation  du  Père,  désigne  concrètement  l’être  humain.  Puech-Quispel  commen¬ 
tent  ce  ‘passage  aussi  curieux  que  saisissant’  de  cette  manière:  ‘L’étre  “qui  n’a  pas  de  racine’’, 

encore  plongé  dans  son  néant,  pense  de  lui-mème:  “Je  suis  comme  les  ombres  et  les  fantômes _ ’’. 

Cette  description  symbolique  est  d’autant  plus  intéressante  qu’elle  semble  en  partie  inspirée  par 
VlUadt,  xxn,  199-201.’  (‘Les  écrits  gnostiques’,  p.  36  suiv.)  —  Nous  croyons  qu’U  y  a  une  antithèse 

entre  la  confession:  ‘“Je  suis  comme  les  ombres  et  les  fantômes’’  de  la  nuit _ ’  (xxviii.  a6-8)  et 

quelque  déclaration  orgueilleuse:  ‘Je  suis  devenu. . .  (xxviii.  20).’  (Les  deux  lettres  à  demi  effacées 
(cf.  planches  de  l’édition  Malinine,  etc.,  f.  XIV”,  p.  28,  ligne  20)  paraissent  devoir  se  lire  ho.) 
Comparer  avec  la  formule:  ‘Je  suis  quelqu’un’  (Act.  v.  36,  viii.  g).  L’homme  a  changé  le  néant 
en  une  réalité  de  mensonge  sur  laquelle  il  s’appuie.  Deux  hommes  différents  réagissent  devant  les 
terreurs  de  l’igpiorance  humaine  séparée  de  Dieu,  d’abord  celui  qui  est  formé  de  l’erreur  (xxviii. 
16-24)  c*  ensuite  celui  qui  est  issu  de  Dieu  et  prend  conscience  de  son  infirmité  tant  que  la  lumière 
ne  l’éclaire  pas  (xxviii.  24,  etc.).  ‘Se  poser’  ou  ‘se  dresser’  en  face  de  Dieu  équivaut  à  une  déifica- 
tioo.  On  pourra  comparer  avec  l’usage  du  thème  Hestôs  dans  la  gpnose  simonienne  (JUeutü  Lucien 
Ctrfaax  (Gembloux,  1954),  i,  p.  249-54). 

*  Cf.  Héracléon,  fr.  23:  ‘Ce  qui  est  apparenté  au  Père  est  perdu  au  fond  de  la  matière  de  l’erreur. 
C’est  cela  qui  est  cherché  pour  que  le  Père  soit  adoré  en  esprit  et  en  vérité.’ 

*  Comparer  le  commentaire  phénoménologique  de  Puech-Quispel:  ‘D’une  existence  “aliénée”, 
nous  retournons  à  notre  condition  ontologique,  à  l’authentique  et  permanente  réalité  de  notre 
“moi”.  Le  faux  semblant,  le  mensonge  fait  place  h  la  vérité,  le  Rien,  au  Tout’  (‘Les  écrits  gno.s- 

p.  37  suiv.). 
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Ceux-ci  connjûtront  une  quête  de  Dieu  fructueuse,  sous  la  conduite  du 
Guide  qui  leur  est  envoyé  par  le  Père  de  la  Vérité  et  qui  les  reconduira  au 
Plérôme  d’où  ils  sont  venus.  Mais  les  jeux  sont  faits  auparavant:  ceux  qui 
reçoivent  l’appel  et  entreprennent  la  quête  fructueuse,  ce  sont  ceux  qui  sont 
d’en  haut,  provenant  du  plérôme,  et  qui  vont  retourner  en  leur  lieu  propre. 

L’E.V.  aura  des  accents  magnifiques  pour  décrire  la  joie  des  appelés.  Ils 
quittent  désormais  l’Erreur  au  sein  de  laquelle  ils  étaient  plongés.  A  quoi 
bon  poursuivre?  Le  système  est  vicié,  parce  qu’il  a  renoncé  à  la  notion 
fondamentale  de  la  foi,  là  où  se  trouve  radicalement  le  seul  hommage  possible 
de  la  personnalité  humaine  à  l’intervention  divine.  Pour  notre  gnostique, 
ceux  dont  le  nom  a  été  prononcé  par  le  Père,  les  Vivants  inscrits  dans  le 
Livre  des  vivants  (xxi.  3-5),  recevront  tous  sans  distinction,  et  seuls,  exclusive¬ 
ment,  l’enseignement  du  Sauveur  et  mangeront  du  fruit  de  la  vie:  ‘Mais 
ceux  qui  doivent  recevoir  l’enseignement,  (c’est-à-dire)  les  Vivants  inscrits 
dans  le  Livre  des  vivants,  ils  reçoivent  l’enseignement  pour  eux  seuls’ 
(xxi.  3-6).  Ce  sont  tous  ceux  qui  ont  été  inscrits  par  avance  dans  le  Livre 
(xxi.  23)  :  ‘  Ceux  dont  il  a  connu  par  avance  le  nom  ont  été  appelés  à  la 
fin’  (xxi.  25-7). 


CONCLUSION 

(i)  Il  y  a,  nous  semble-t-il,  assez  de  ressemblances  de  détails  littéraires, 
venant  brocher  sur  un  plan  général  identique,  pour  affirmer  que  l’auteur  de 
l’E.V.  s’est  inspiré  consciemment  des  premiers  chapitres  de  Rom.  En 
exagérant  notre  pensée,  nous  dirions  qu’il  a  fait  pour  Rom.  ce  qu’Héracléon 
faisait  pour  l’évangile  johannique:  il  nous  a  donné  de  l’épitre  paulinienne  un 
commentaire  gnostique.  Peut-être  certaines  formules  de  Paul  l’ont-elles 
encouragé  dans  cette  voie.^ 

Il  reprend,  sous  sa  conduite,  et  comme  le  commentant,  le  solennel  ‘discours 
de  mission’  qui  ouvre  l’Epître  aux  Romains.  Ce  discours,  thème  littéraire 
bien  fixé  et  qui  possède  une  longue  histoire,  monnaie  dès  ses  débuts  l’anti¬ 
thèse  ignorance- vérité.  Le  judaïsme  y  a  ajouté  la  note  de  controverse 
contre  l’idolâtrie.  Paul  la  conserve,  et  en  outre  introduit  dans  la  trame  la 
notion  de  justice  de  Dieu  ;  l’E.  V.  retrouve  sans  jîeine  la  veine  originale  en 
supprimant  les  allusions  à  la  justice.  Notre  gnostique  imite  encore  Paul  en 
faisant  du  discours  une  vaste  fresque  de  l’histoire  de  l’humanité. 

(2)  Cependant,  l’auteur  de  l’E.V.  ne  serait  pas  le  théologien  subtil  et  le 

^  En  écrivant  que  Jésus,  grftcc  aux  miséricordes  du  Père,  a  révélé  aux  Parfaits  l’Evangile,  mystère 
(iJU(rri|piov)  caché  (xvüi.  i  i-i6),  l’E.V.  indique  qu’il  connaît  la  théorie  déjà  esquissée  par  Paul  dans 
I  Cor.  ü.  &-10  et  reprise  dans  les  épîtres  de  la  captivité,  en  particulier  dans  Eph.  iii.  1-19.  Sous  un 
de  ses  aspects,  en  effet,  le  christianisme  commun  est  gnose,  connaissance  du  plan  divin  mystérieux 
que  Dieu  réaüise  en  donnant  au  monde  le  Christ.  Le  contact  littéraire  entre  I  Cor.  ii.  6-10  et  l’E-V. 
semble  assuré  grâce  à  l’emploi  de  part  et  d’autre  des  deux  mots  techniques  tiuoT^piovetTiAtios(parfiût). 
On  se  souviendra  que  le  début  de  I  Cor.,  de  même  que  le  début  de  Rom.,  est  bâti  sur  le  thème  des 
discours  de  mission. 
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philosophe  audacieux  qui  se  révèle  dans  son  oeuvre  s’il  n’avait  compris 
l’abîme  qui  le  sépare  de  celui  dont  il  se  prétend  le  disciple.  En  tout  cas,  qu’il 
l’ait  ou  non  aperçu,  l’abîme  existe.  Alors  que  Paul  a  conservé  le  Dieu  de 
l’Ancien  Testament,  qui  est  aussi  celui  de  Jésus,  le  Dieu  qui  révèle  sa  Justice, 
c’est-à-dire  sa  volonté  de  sauver  les  hommes  gratuitement  par  l’oeuvre  du 
Christ,  l’E.V.  a  identifié  Dieu  avec  la  Vérité.  Sans  doute  cette  Vérité  n’est- 
elle  pas  vérité  tout  court;  elle  est  Vie  et  ainsi  se  colore  d’un  sentiment 
authentiquement  chrétien;  elle  reste  cependant,  dans  son  fond,  la  Vérité  de 
la  philosophie  grecque,  et  cette  confusion  fondamentale  entre  l’objet  de  la 
révélation  divine  et  une  réalité  aux  dimensions  humaines  conduit  à  des 
conclusions  incompatibles  avec  le  strict  monothéisme.  L’hétérogénéité  de  la 
pensée  de  l’E.V.  avec  la  pensée  chrétienne  se  manifeste  à  l’évidence  (i)  dans 
sa  théorie  d’une  double  classe  d’hommes  :  les  éons  d’en  haut,  émanés  de  Dieu 
et  les  irXàCTpora  de  l’Erreur  et  (2)  dans  le  mythe  de  la  naissance  de  l’Erreur, 
qui  n’évite  qu’en  apparence  le  dualisme.  Car  cette  agnoia  qui  n’est  rien  et 
qui  devient  dramatiquement  le  sujet  d’une  évolution,  créatrice  de  néant, 
aboutit  de  fait  à  constituer  une  contre-réalité  démoniaque  opposée  à 
Dieu, 

(3)  L’absence  de  mythologie  et  peut-être  même  la  volonté  de  s’abstenir  de 
semblables  développements  sont  d’autant  plus  frappantes.  Ce  ne  serait  pas 
un  paradoxe  d’affirmer  que  Paul  frôle  la  mythologie  là  où  notre  auteur  reste 
plus  fidèle  aux  thèmes  philosophiques. 

En  tout  cas,  l’Evangile  de  Jean^  et  Ignace  d’Antioche,*  dans  des  passages 
où  ils  opposent  erreur  et  vérité  et  que  nous  pouvons  par  là  comparer  à  l’E.V., 
s’avancent  plus  loin  que  ce  dernier  en  faisant  écho  au  dualisme  juif  (pour 
Jean)  ou  iranien  (Ignace). 

Nous  ne  voulons  pas  discuter  le  problème  fondamental  créé  par  cette 
attitude  de  l’E.V.  Nous  nous  arrêterions  provisoirement  à  l’hypothèse  neutre 
qu’il  connaissait  un  ou  des  mythes  de  chute  et  de  quête,  de  la  Sophia  par 
exemple,  identifiée  avec  Isis,  et  qu’il  les  a  décantés  jwur  construire  sa 


*  Le  passage  énigpnatique  Jean  viii.  30-44  repose  sur  l’antithèse  ‘vérité-mensonge’,  développée  de 
telle  manière  qu’elle  est  parallèle  à  la  théorie  de  l’origine  de  l’Erreur  dans  l’E.V.  Le  problème 
devant  lequel  se  trouve  le  IVe  Evangile  est  déjà  celui  de  l’E.V.  Puisque  Dieu  est  Vérité  et  que 
Jésus  le  révèle,  le  message  évangélique  devrait  être  accepté  par  tous  les  hommes.  Or,  les  Juifs  le 
ratent.  Jean  conclut  de  là  que  ceux-ci  ne  sont  pas  de  Dieu.  L’E.V.  concluait  audacieusement  que 
les  hommes  insensibles  à  la  gnose  étaient  un  ouvrage  ‘de  l’Ignorance  et  de  l’Erreur’.  Jean  affirme 
de  son  côté  que  les  Juifs  incrédules  ont  un  autre  père  que  Dieu,  le  diable.  Comme  ce  passage  de  Jean 
est  encadré  dans  une  controverse,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  obligés  de  prendre  ses  termes  à  la  lettre  et  de 
pousser  le  dualisme  Johannique  jusqu’à  l’opposition  radicale  d’un  dieu  de  mensonge  au  Dieu  de 
Vérité. 

*  Tout  en  s’inspirant  peut-être  d’un  passage  de  Paul,  Eph.  iii.  10,  Ignace  d’Antioche,  dans  son 
épître  aux  Ephésiens,  ch.  xix,  assigpie  comme  objet  du  mystère  la  virginité  et  la  psurturition  de  Marie 
avec  la  mort  du  Seigpieur.  En  même  temp»,  il  a  repris  contact  avec  une  gnose  orientale  mythologique  : 
le  triple  mystère  est  révélé  aux  Puissances,  que  symbolisent  les  astres,  par  un  nouvel  astre  d’une 
splendeur  inconnue  et  que  les  premiers  entourent  comme  d’un  chœur  céleste.  La  ‘nouveauté  de  la 
vie  étemelle’  se  manifeste  lorsque  Dieu  apparaît  ainsi  dans  une  humanité  pour  anéantir  la  magie, 
briser  les  chaînes  du  mal  et  mettre  fin  à  l’ignorance  et  à  tout  l’ancien  royaume. 
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cosmogonie  à  partir  de  l’Ignorance  du  Père  de  la  Vérité,  afin  de  se  rapprocher 
ainsi  de  la  philosophie  grecque.^ 

(4)  Au  milieu  des  complications  pseudo-intellectuelles  des  théosophies  et 
des  gnoses,  l’auteur  de  l’E.V.  a  donc  su  garder  une  sobriété  remarquable  et 
récuser  en  somme  toute  la  nouvelle  mythologie  des  gnostiques  pour  proposer 
une  solution  personnelle  et  originale  du  mystère  de  l’incrédulité  devant  la 
révélation  que  Dieu  a  faite  de  lui-même. 

Cette  sobriété,  qui  est  d’abord  une  affinité  spirituelle  avec  Platon  —  mais 
un  Platon  interprété  par  le  stoïcisme  et  sous  la  tentation  permanente  de 
passer  du  mythe  littéraire  platonicien  au  mythe  théologique  —  il  la  doit  sans 
aucun  doute  partiellement  à  une  formation  philosophique  solide.  Mais  il 
doit  beaucoup  aussi,  croyons-nous,  à  sa  formation  chrétienne.  Comme 
Justin,  il  a  trouvé  l’Idéal  ou  T’Idée’  de  Platon  dans  l’Evangile  de  la  Vérité 
que  Jésus  a  révélé.  Ce  fut  pour  lui  l’extase,  la  plongée  dans  la  Vérité  divine 
qu’il  cherchait.  Nous  dirions  que  ce  fut  là  son  expérience  religieuse  de  base. 

Une  telle  expérience  fut  sa  sauvegarde  contre  les  excès  du  gnosticisme, 
peut-être  même  contre  ceux  de  sa  propre  école  ;  elle  fut  aussi  le  principe  d’une 
séparation  avec  la  grande  Eglise,  réalisée  déjà  en  puissance  dans  les  postulats 
qui  gouvernaient  sa  vie  intellectuelle.  Reprendre  un  contact  immédiat 
avec  la  révélation  du  Christ  est  sans  doute  légitime;  mais  les  documents 
chrétiens  ne  furent  guère  plus  pour  notre  gnostique  que  le  rocher  de  Leucade; 
l’élan  qui  le  précipita  dans  la  mer  de  l’initiation  à  la  Vérité  vint  d’ailleurs. 

^  Leipoldt  (‘Das  Evangelium’,  col.  831)  met  en  doute  le  caractère  Valentinien  (et  peut-être 
gnostique)  de  l’E.V.  On  n’y  trouve  pas  ce  que  les  héréséologues  considèrent  comme  le  noyau  du 
valentinianisme :  éons,  démiurge,  mythe  de  la  Sophia;  sa  doctrine  est  christocentrique;  les  traits  de 
gnosticisme  qui  émergent  parfois  sont  peu  de  chose  comparés  à  l’impression  grecque  dominante.  La 
gnose  est  ‘démythisée’. 
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FUTURISGHE  UND  PRÄSENTISGHE 
ESGHATOLOGIE  IM  ÄLTESTEN 
URGHRISTENTUM 

I 

(i)  Eines  der  folgenreichsten  und  wichtigsten  Ergebnisse  der  geschichtlichen 
Erforschung  des  Neuen  Testaments  war  die  gegen  Ende  des  19.  Jh.  gewon¬ 
nene  Erkenntnis,  daß  die  Erwartung  des  baldigen  Kommens  der  Gottesherr¬ 
schaft  und  des  Weitendes  eine  grundlegende  Bedeutung  für  das  Denken  des 
frühen  Christentums  gehabt  habe.  Mit  dieser  Feststellung  soll  natürlich 
nicht  gesagt  sein,  daß  bis  zu  jenem  Zeitpunkt  niemand  auf  das  Vorhanden¬ 
sein  einer  eschatologischen  Naherwartung  im  Neuen  Testament  aufmerksam 
geworden  wäre;  zahlreiche  neutestamentliche  Texte  sprechen  ja  zu  deutlich 
von  den  bevorstehenden  Endereignissen,  als  daß  ihre  Aussagen  hätten 
unbeachtet  bleiben  können.  So  hat  schon  Hugo  Grotius  daraufhingewiesen, 
daß  Paulus  davon  überzeugt  war,  er  könne  das  letzte  Gericht  noch  zu  seinen 
Lebzeiten  erleben,^  hat  aus  dieser  exegetischen  Beobachtung  freilich  nur 
chronologische  Konsequenzen  gezogen.  Hundert  Jahre  später  aber  hat  der 
englische  Deist  Matthew  Tindal  in  seinem  Werk  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation  :  or  the  Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  (  1 730)  die  umfas¬ 
sendere  Beobachtung  gemacht,  daß  in  fast  allen  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaments  die  Überzeugung  herrsche,  das  Ende  der  Welt  sei  nahe,  und 
daß  die  Urchristen  auf  diesen  Glauben  ihre  ethischen  Mahnungen  gegründet 
hätten.  ‘  But,  if  most  of  the  Apostles . . .  were  mistaken  in  a  matter  of  this 
consequence,  how  can  we  be  certain,  that  any  one  of  them  may  not  be 
mistaken  in  any  other  matter?’®  Tindal  hat  also  die  eschatologische  Nah- 
crwartung  als  Grundanschauung  fast  der  ganzen  Urchristenheit  erkannt, 
darüber  hinaus  aber  auch  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  die  Nichterfüllung  dieser 
Erwartung  zu  der  Konsequenz  führen  müsse,  daß  die  Apostel  auch  in 
anderen  Punkten  im  Irrtum  gewesen  sein  können.  Als  nun  G.  E.  Lessing  aus 
der  unveröffentlichten  Apologie  oder  Schutzschrift  für  die  vernünftigen  Verehrer 
Gottes  des  Hamburger  Gymnasialprofessors  H.  S.  Reimarus  auch  das  Frag¬ 
ment  Vom  Zwecke  Jesu  und  seiner  Jünger  veröffentlichte  (1778),  in  dem 
Reimarus  die  Anschauung  vertrat,  Jesus  habe  die  Nähe  des  messianischen 
Reiches  der  Juden  gepredigt,  wurde  diese  deistische  Beobachtung  im  deut- 

‘  Hugo  Grodus,  Annolationes  in  Nomon  Ttstamentum,  n  (1646),  S.  448,  474,  664,  672. 

*  (Matthew  Tindal),  Christianity  as  Old  as  Üu  Cnation  :  or  Ùu  Gosptl  a  Republication  qf  the  Religion  of 
Nature  (1731),  S.  a34f. 
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sehen  Sprachbereich  weithin  bekannt.*  Doch  hatte  Reimarus  diese  Erkennt¬ 
nis  in  den  Zusammenhang  einer  allzu  phantastischen  G^schichtskonstruktion 
gestellt,  auch  widersprach  diese  Einsicht  zu  sehr  der  herkömmlichen 
Anschauung  von  der  für  alle  Zeiten  bestimmten  Verkündigung  Jesu,  als  daß 
der  Hinweis  auf  die  eschatologische  Naherwartung  Jesu  die  Zeitgenossen  des 
Reimarus  hätte  überzeugen  können.  So  hielt  auch  D.  F.  Strauß  die  Erwar¬ 
tung  seiner  eigenen  Wiederkunft  durch  Jesus  nur  für  wahrscheinlich,*  und  daß 
A.  Schwegler  in  seiner  Darstellung  des  Nachapostolischen  Zeitalters  (  1 846)  auf 
die  ‘  allgemeine,  die  ganze  älteste  Kirche  beseelende  Erwartung  der  unmittel¬ 
bar  bevorstehenden  Wiederkunft  Christi’  hinwies,  hat  sogar  A.  Schweitzer 
nicht  bemerkt.®  Alle  diese  Hinweise  auf  die  eschatologische  Naherwartung 
im  Neuen  Testament  haben  die  Forschung  nicht  stärker  beeinflußt. 

Es  war  daher  in  der  Tat  eine  Neuentdeckung,  als  1892/3  J.  Weiß  und 
R.  Kabisch  die  beherrschende  Rolle  der  Erwartung  des  nahen  Kommens  der 
GrfJttesherrschaft  und  des  neuen  Aeons  für  das  Denken  Jesu  und  des  Paulus 
nach  wiesen.  Nachdem  kurz  zuvor  von  verschiedenen  Forschem  auf  die 
Bedeutung  der  Kenntnis  der  spätjüdischen  Apokalyptik  für  das  Verständnis 
des  Urchristentums  hingewiesen  worden  war,*  gelangte  J.  Weiß  durch  den 
Vergleich  der  Verkündigung  Jesu  mit  den  Anschauungen  des  Spätjudentums 
und  durch  vorurteilslose  Betrachtung  der  neutestamendichen  Texte  zu  der 
Einsicht,  daß  für  Jesus  ‘  die  Wiederkunft  nur  denkbar  ist  zu  Lebzeiten  der 
Generation,  unter  welcher  Jesus  gewirkt  hat’.®  Und  ganz  entsprechend  wies 

R.  Kabisch  nach,  daß  Paulus  ‘in  diesem  lebendigen  Bewußtsein,  einer  von 
denen  zu  sein,  die  bis  ans  Weitende  gekommen, ...  den  Messias,  Christus 
und  sein  Reich,  d.  h.  Eschatologie’  predigte.®  Und  Weiß  wie  Kabisch 
betonten,  daß  für  Jesus  und  Paulus  die  Auffassung  vom  verheißenen  Heil 
ebenso  wie  die  ethische  Forderung  von  dieser  eschatologischen  Gmndan- 
schauung  bestimmt  worden  seien.  Damit  war  nicht  nur  im  Vorbeigehen  das 
Vorhandensein  der  eschatologischen  Naherwartung  im  ältesten  Urchristen¬ 
tum  beobachtet,  sondern  diese  Naherwartung  überzeugend  als  der  beherr¬ 
schende  Mittelpunkt  der  ältesten  christlichen  Verkündigung  aufgewiesen.  Und 
so  sehr  die  Behauptung  zunächst  auf  Unglauben  stieß,’  so  sehr  hat  sie  sich  mit 
der  Zeit  durchgesetzt  und  schien  nicht  mehr  in  F  rage  gestellt  werden  zu  können. 

G.  E.  Leasing,  Fon  dem  Zwecke  Jesu  und  seiner  Jünger.  Noch  ein  Fragment  des  Wolfenbüttelschen 
Ungeruumten,  i,  =  Lessings  Werke,  hrsg.  von  J.  Petersen  und  W.  v.  Olshausen,  xxii,  S.  256  (‘Wenn 
Jesus  also  allenthalben  predigte  und  predigen  lieB  vom  Reiche  Gottes  und  vom  Himmelreich,  daß 
es  nahe  herbeigekommen  wäre,  so  verstanden  die  Juden  wohl,  was  er  damit  sagen  wollte,  nämlich 
daß  der  Messias  bald  erscheinen  und  sein  Reich  anfangen  würde’). 

*  D.  F.  Strauß,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  11  (1836),  S.  373. 

*  A.  Schwegler,  Das  ruuhapostolische  in  den  Hauptmomenlen  seiner  Entwicklung,  i  (1846),  S.  10g. 

*  S.  dazu  W.  G.  Kümmel,  Das  Neue  Testament.  Geschichte  der  Erforschung  seiner  I*robUme  (1958), 

S.  274ff.  *  J.  Weiß,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  iwn  Reiche  Gottes  (1892),  S.  31. 

*  R.  Kabisch,  Die  Eschatologie  des  Paulus  in  ihren  ^itfamnwnAtvt^sn  mit  dem  Gesamtbegriff  des  Paulinismus 
(1893),  S.  12. 

’  S.  W.  G.  Kümmel,  oben,  Anm.  4,  a.  O.,  S.  290  IT.,  und  Reu.  d‘histoire  et  de  philosofdiie  religieuses, 
XXXVII  (1957),  S.  58ff. 
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(2)  Heute  aber  ist  die  Anschauung,  daß  die  Verkündigung  vom  baldigen 
Kommen  der  Gk)ttesherrschaft  die  grundlegende  Verkündigung  Jesu  und  der 
Urchristenheit  gewesen  sei,  wieder  stark  in  Zweifel  gezogen.  Dabei  sind 
nicht  die  verschiedenen  Annahmen  bedeutsam,  nach  denen  die  Zukunfts¬ 
aussagen  Jesu  und  der  Urchristenheit  gar  nicht  im  zeitlichen  Sinn  gemeint 
sein  könnten,  weil  das  göttliche  Handeln  nicht  endzeitlich,  sondern  nur 
überzeitlich  sein  könne.*  Denn  der  Tatbestand,  daß  sowohl  Jesus  wie  die 
ersten  Christen  mit  einer  in  der  Zeit  sich  vollziehenden  Zukunft  rechneten, 
ergibt  sich  aus  der  unvoreingenommenen  Betrachtung  der  Texte  so  ein¬ 
deutig,  daß  diese  völlige  Eliminierung  der  zeitlichen  Zukunftserwartung  sich 
nicht  durchsetzen  konnte.  Bedeutsam  dagegen  ist  die  ebenfalls  in  ver¬ 
schiedener  Form  vertretene  Annahme,  daß  am  Anfang  der  urchristlichen 
Verkündigung  die  Überzeugung  gestanden  habe,  Gottes  eschatologisches 
Vollendungshandeln  vollziehe  sich  in  der  Gegenwart  Jesu  und  den  unmit¬ 
telbar  bevorstehenden  geschichtlichen  Ereignissen,  während  die  bei  Paulus 
zuerst  deutlich  erkennbare  Erwartung  eines  baldigen  apokalyptischen  End¬ 
geschehens  auf  das  Wiedereindringen  jüdischer  Vorstellungen  zurückgehe. 
C.  H.  Dodd  hat  schon  1936  die  These  vertreten,  daß  die  älteste  Christenheit 
im  Anschluß  an  Jesus  verkündigte,  dzis  Eschaton  sei  bereits  in  die  Geschichte 
cingetreten,  sodaß  der  Auferstandene  nur  noch  vollenden  kann,  was  bereits 
im  Vollzüge  ist  :  ‘  The  more  we  try  to  penetrate  in  imagination  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  first  Christians  in  the  earliest  days,  the  more  are  we  driven  to 
think  of  resurrection,  exaltation  and  second  advent  as  being,  in  their  belief, 
inseparable  parts  of  a  single  divine  advent.’  Innerhalb  weniger  Jahre  aber 
brach  diese  Einheit  auseinander,  und  ‘  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord . . . 
came  to  appear  as  a  second  crisis  yet  in  the  future’.*  Die  damit  gegebene 
Anschauung,  daß  die  eschatologische  Naherwartung  nicht  am  Anfang  der 
urchristlichen  Gedankenwelt  stehe,  sondern  erst  das  Produkt  einer  Entwick¬ 
lung  des  urchristlichen  Glaubens  und  Höffens  sei,  hat  nun  vor  kurzem  in 
zwei  fast  gleichzeitig  und  unabhängig  voneinander  erschienenen  Arbeiten 
besonders  auffällige  Form  angenommen.  E.  Stauffer  hat  in  einem  Beitrag 
zu  der  1956  erschienenen  Festschrift  für  C.  H.  Dodd  und  in  seinem  Jesusbuch 
(1957)  die  weithin  anerkannte  Anschauung  von  dem  ursprünglicheren 
Charakter  der  synoptischen  Eschatologie  ausdrücklich  in  Frage  gestellt: 
Jesus  hat  niemals  die  Botschaft  vom  nahen  Weitende  verkündet  und  die 
jüdische  Messiaserwartung  der  Jünger  ihm  gegenüber  scharf  abgelehnt.  Er 
beanspruchte  nur,  der  unbekannte  Christus  zu  sein,  ‘der  vierte  Evangelist 
korrigiert  die  Synoptiker  mit  dem  Anspruch  des  Augenzeugen,  der  Jesus  und 
seine  Geschichte  besser  kennt  als  die  älteren  Evangelisten,  die  aus  zweiter 

*  S.  die  Belege  bei  W.  G.  Kümmel,  Verheißung  und  Erfiillun^  (1956),  S.  12,  Anm.  4,  S.  135  (Engl. 
Transi,  p.  16  n.  4,  p.  143). 

*  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Apostolic  Preaching  and  its  Developments  (1936),  S.  66ff.  Andere  Vertreter  dieser 
Anschauung  sind  aufg^ählt  oben,  Anm.  i,  a.  O.,  S.  ii,  Ajim.  3  (Engl.  Transi,  p.  16,  n.  3).  Vgl. 
ferner  F.  Flückiger,  Der  Ursprung  des  christlichen  Dogmas  (1955),  S.  9411. 
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Hand  schöpfen  mußten’.  Unmittelbar  nach  dem  Tode  Jesu  aber  ‘kommt 
das  eschatologische  Fieber  zu  hemmungslosem  Ausbruch  und  ergreift  immer 
weitere  Kreise’,  auch  die  Urapostel  und  Paulus;  in  diesem  Zusammenhang 
sind  die  Wiederkunftsworte  in  die  Jesus-Überlieferung  eingedrungen.^  Sicht 
Stauffer  die  Entstehung  der  Erwartung  der  baldigen  Ankunft  des  Messias 
schon  in  den  ersten  Anfängen  der  Kirche,  so  bestreitet  auch  J.  A.  T.  Robinson 
in  seinem  Buch  Jesus  and  His  Coming  (1957),  daß  Jesus  mit  seiner  baldigen 
Wiederkunft  oder  dem  baldigen  Weitende  rechnete,  erklärt  aber  die  spätere 
Entstehung  der  Erwartung  der  baldigen  Parusie  Jesu  aus  innerchristlichen 
Voraussetzungen.  Jesus  erwartete  seine  Verherrlichung  in  unmittelbarem 
Zusammenhang  mit  seinem  Tode  und  sah  in  der  unmittelbaren  geschichtlichen 
Zukunft  die  entscheidende  Krisis,  ‘  but  what  fails  is  the  evidence  that  Jesus 
thought  of  the  messianic  act  as  taking  place  in  two  stages,  the  first  of  which 
was  now  shortly  to  be  accomplished,  the  second  of  which  would  follow  after 
an  interval  and  must  in  the  meantime  be  the  focus  of  every  eye  and  thought’. 
Aber  auch  der  älteste  Glaube  der  Kirche  und  die  ältesten  Schichten  der 
synoptischen  Tradition  wissen  nichts  von  einem  erwarteten  zweiten  Kommen 
Jesu,  diese  Erwartung  ist  erst  vor  Paulus  entstanden,  als  man  unsicher  wurde, 
ob  schon  das  irdische  Leben  Jesu  als  messianisch  betrachtet  werden  könne, 
und  so  bildete  sich  die  mythologische  Erwartung  eines  baldigen  zweiten 
Kommens  Jesu,  während  Johannes  eine  Tradition  der  Lehre  Jesu  widergibt, 
die  der  zerstörenden  Wirkung  der  Apokalyptik  nicht  ausgesetzt  gewesen  ist.* 
In  diesen  Thesen  von  Stauffer  und  Robinson  ist  nicht  nur  das  seit  J.  Weiß 
und  A.  Schweitzer  gültig  gewordene  Geschichtsbild  negiert,  das  die  Predigt 
von  der  nahen  Gottesherrschaft  an  den  Anfang  der  urchristlichen  Gedanken¬ 
entwicklung  stellte,  sondern  auch  die  seit  D.  F.  Strauß  und  F.  C.  Baur 
weitgehend  geteilte  Annahme,  daß  die  Verkündigung  Jesu  im  Johannes¬ 
evangelium  in  einer  späteren  Umbildung  vorliegt. 

(3)  Nun  ist  die  heute  wieder  energisch  verfochtene  These  vom  sekundären 
Charakter  der  eschatologischen  Naherwartung  freilich  nicht  so  neu,  wie  man 
meinen  möchte.  Der  deistische  Arzt  Thomas  Morgan  vertrat  in  seinem 
1 737-40  anonym  erschienenen  Werk  The  Moral  Philosopher  wohl  zum  ersten 
Mal  die  Anschauung,  daß  die  Jünger  alles  mißverstanden  hätten,  was  Jesus 
ihnen  über  das  Gottesreich  gesagt  hatte:  als  die  Jünger  zum  Glauben  an  Jesu 
Auferstehung  gekommen  waren,  erwarteten  sie  sehr  bald  seine  zweite 
Ankunft,  bei  der  er  sein  zeitliches  Königreich  aufrichten  sollte,  während 
Jesus  von  einem  geistlichen  Königtum  gesprochen  hatte.*  Morgan  hat  also 

^  E.  Suitffer,  *  Agnoitot  Chriitot.  Job.  ii.  34  und  die  Ecchatologie  des  vierten  Evangeliums’,  Th 
Bitekground  ^  Tutamtnt  and  its  Eschatologjt . .  .üi  honottr  of  C.  H.  Dodd  (1956),  S.  381  ff.; 
E.  Staufier,  Jtsui.  Gestalt  und  Geschichte  (1957),  S.  ii,  1171^ 

*  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Jesus  and  His  Coming.  The  Emergence  of  a  Doctrine  (1957),  S.  81. 

*  (Tb.  Morgan),  The  Moral  Philosopher,  ni  (1740),  S.  i8off.  (‘Wbat  he  intended  of  a  spiritual 
Kingdom,  and  the  Deliverance  of  Mankind  in  general  from  the  Power  and  Captivity  of  Sin  and 
Satan,  they  understood  of  a  temporal  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  at  Jerusalem. .  .and  of  the  Deliverance 
of  that  Nation  from  their  Captivity  to  the  Romans’). 
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deutlich  die  Ansicht  vertreten,  daß  die  älteste  Urgemeinde  Jesu  eschatologische 
Predigt  jüdisch  mißverstanden  habe,  ohne  daß  freilich  das  Problem  der 
JVaAerwartung  bei  ihm  bereits  eine  Rolle  spielte.  Als  aber  dann  H.  S. 
Reimarus  Jesus  die  Erwartung  des  baldigen  Messiasreiches  zugeschrieben 
hatte,  erhob  der  Göttinger  Professor  C.  F.  Stäudlin  (1814)  den  Einwand: 
‘Ein  solcher  Jesus  wäre  ein  Schwärmer  mit  einem. .  .zerrütteten  Verstände 
gewesen,  und  so  ist  er  mir  in  den  heiligen  Urkunden  seiner  Lehre  und  seines 
Lebens  nicht  erschienen.  Er  wollte  eine  allgemeine  und  ewig  dauernde 
Religion  einführen.’^  Die  eschatologische  Naherwartung  wird  also  hier 
deutlich  aus  weltanschaulichen  und  nicht  aus  exegetischen  Gründen  Jesus 
abgesprochen,  und  klingt  dabei  ein  wesentlicher  Gedanke  der  oben  genann¬ 
ten  neuesten  Geschichtskonstruktion  an,  so  zeigt  sich  nicht  viel  später  auch 
schon  der  Verweis  auf  das  Johannesevangelium  als  den  zuverlässigeren 
Zeugen  der  eschatologischen  Anschauung  Jesu:  Karl  Hase  hat  in  dem  ersten 
Lehrbuch  des  Lebens  Jesu  (1829)  ebenfalls  die  Notwendigkeit  hervorgehoben, 
Jesu  Zukunftsverheißung  angesichts  der  Besonnenheit  Jesu  sinnbildlich  zu 
verstehen  und  verweist  für  das  Recht  solcher  Deutung  auf  Johannes:  ‘Nur 
Johannes . . .  scheint  die  symbolische  Ansicht  der  Wiederkunft  Christi  als 
Sieg  des  Christentums  rein  bewahrt  zu  haben.’*  Die  liberale  Forschung  aber 
hat  die  These  wiederholt,  daß  die  Urgemeinde  die  Predigt  Jesu  von  der 
Gottesherrschaft  in  den  Herzen  der  Menschen  verfälscht  habe  zu  der 
Erwartung  eines  zukünftigen  Gk>ttesreichs,  wofür  A.  Hamacks  Vorlesungen 
über  das  Wesen  des  Christentums  wohl  die  bekannteste  Ausdrucksform 
gewesen  sind.* 

Wird  so  die  Anschauung,  daß  die  futurische  Naherwartung  erst  ein 
sekundärer  Zuwachs  zu  der  urchristlichen  Heilsverkündigung  gewesen  und 
besonders  von  Jesus  selbst  nicht  geteilt  worden  sei,  heute  wieder  mit 
besonderem  Nachdruck  vertreten,  so  ist  daneben  freilich  die  Tatsache  zu 
stellen,  daß  nicht  nur  die  Vertreter  der  ‘Konsequenten  Eschatologie’, 
sondern  auch  zahlreiche  andere  Forscher  daran  festhalten,  daß  die  Erwartung 
des  baldigen  Kommens  der  Gottesherrschaft  für  Jesus  und  das  älteste 
Urchristentum  zentrale  Bedeutung  gehabt  habe,  und  von  dieser  Voraus¬ 
setzung  aus  ist  dann  nur  strittig,  ob  Jesus  nur  die  Zukunft  des  Eschaton 
verheißen  und  höchstens  Zeichen  dieses  Kommenden  in  der  Gegenwart 
gesehen*  oder  in  gleicher  Weise  von  der  Zukunft  wie  von  der  Gegenwart  des 

*  C.  F.  Stäudlin,  ‘Über  die  blos  historische  Auslegung  der  Bücher  des  Neuen  Testaments*, 
fhhicäu  Jottmal  der  neuesten  theologischen  Literatur,  hrsg.  von  F.  Ammon  und  L.  Bertboldt,  n  (1814), 
S.  17. 

*  K.  Hase,  Das  Leben  Jesu.  Ein  Lehrbuch  (182g),  159!. 

'  A  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums*  (1901),  S.  35!.,  40. 

*  R.  Bultmann,  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1953),  S.  2fr.;  E.  Dinkier,  ‘Earliest  Christismity*, 
■B  The  Idea  0/ History  ûi  the  Ancient  Near  East  (1955),  S.  I73fl'.;  E.  Crasser,  Das  Problem  der  Parusie- 
•^dgerung  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien  und  m  der  Apostelgeschichte  (1957),  S.  gfT.;  H.  Conzelmsuua, 
‘Eschatologie  im  Urchristentum’,  R.G.G.*  u  (1958),  6651!. ;  R.  H.  Fuller,  The  Mission  and  Achieoement 

Jesus*  (1956),  S.  2off. 
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Gottesreichs  gesprochen  habe;*  und  je  nach  der  Antwort  auf  diese  Frage 
muß  natürlich  auch  darüber  verschieden  geurteilt  werden,  ob  die  älteste 
Urgemeinde  wie  Jesus  die  eschatologische  Heilsvollendung  nur  erwartet 
oder  auch  schon  als  gegenwärtig  erfahren  habe. 

Mit  diesen  Beobachtungen  ist  aber  das  methodische  Problem  sichtbar 
geworden,  vor  das  sich  die  neutcstamentliche  Wissenschaft  an  diesem  Punkte 
heute  gestellt  sieht  :  auf  der  einen  Seite  wird  die  Erwartung  der  nahen  Parusie 
als  eine  sekundäre  Entwicklung  im  ältesten  urchristlichen  Denken  darge¬ 
stellt,  auf  der  anderen  Seite  wird  gerade  in  dieser  Erwartung  die  zentrale 
Verkündigung  des  ältesten  Urchristentums  gesehen.  Und  beide  Seiten  suchen 
ihre  Anschauung  mit  exegetischer  Sorçfalt  zu  begründen.  Die  Schwierigkeit 
einer  alle  überzeugenden  Lösung  liegt  aber  darin,  daß  nicht  nur  das 
‘Zwischengelände’  zwischen  Jesus  auf  der  einen  und  Paulus  und  Johannes 
auf  der  anderen  Seite  allein  durch  Rekonstruktion  aufgehellt  werden  kann, 
sondern  daß  gerade  auch  der  Ausgangspunkt  der  Entwicklung,  die  Eschato¬ 
logie  Jesu,  sich  keineswegs  so  ‘hinreichend  klar  heraushebt’,  wie  vor  kurzem 
H.  Ck)nzelmann*  behauptet  hat.  Wollen  wir  hier  nicht  unaufhörlich  anein¬ 
ander  vorbeireden,  so  muß  methodische  Besinnung  zu  klären  versuchen,  wie  die 
Frage  nach  dem  Verhältnis  von  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft  in  der  ältesten 
urchristlichen  Eschatologie  sachgemäß,  d.  h.  den  Quellen  gemäß,  beant¬ 
wortet  werden  kann. 


II 

(i)  Die  beiden  Forscher,  die  zuletzt  eine  eschatologische  Naherwartui^ 
in  der  Verkündigung  Jesu  bestritten  haben,  Stauffer  und  Robinson,  sind  sich 
bei  allen  sonstigen  Differenzen  darin  einig,  daß  die  Eschatologie  Jesu  bei 
Johannes  zuverlässiger  wiedergegeben  werde  als  bei  den  Synoptikern,  bei 
denen  man  das  Ursprüngliche  erst  unter  der  Übermalung  durch  den 
Glauben  der  Urkirche  wieder  herauslösen  müsse.  Das  Problem  wird  also 
gelöst  durch  Rückgriff  auf  die  zu  Beginn  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  aufgestellte 
Alternative  ‘Johannes  oder  die  Synoptiker’,  und  dabei  wird  ohne  Zögern 
Johannes  der  Vorzug  gegeben.  Diese  Methode  ist  aber  nicht  haltbar.  Ganz 
gewiß  dürfen  wir  an  sich  hinter  die  durch  D.  F.  Strauß  und  F.  C.  Baur 
aufgestellte  Alternative  ‘Johannes  oder  die  Synoptiker’  für  die  Quellenfragc 
betreßs  der  Erkenntnis  des  geschichtlichen  Jesus  grundsätzlich  nicht  zurück¬ 
gehen  ;  das  verbietet  die  Einsicht  in  den  traditions-  und  religionsgeschichtlich 
späteren  Charakter  des  Johannesevangeliums,  und  so  sehr  grundsätzlich  immer 
die  Frage  offen  bleiben  muß,  inwieweit  im  Johannesevangelium  alte  Jesus- 
Traditionen  verwertet  sind,  so  wenig  kann  man  das  Johannesevangelium  bei 
der  Rekonstruktion  des  Lebens  oder  der  Lehre  Jesu  zugrunde  legen  und 

*  W.  G.  Kümmel,  a.  .S.  115,  Anm.  1,  a.  O.;  H.  Roberts,  Jtsus  and  th$  Kingdom  of  God  (i955)' 
S.  agff.;  G.  Bomkamm,  Jesus  von  Nazjareth  (1956),  S.  Baff. 

*  H.  Conzelmann,  ‘Gegenwart  und  ZukunA  in  der  synoptischen  Tradition’,  ^.TTi.K.  uv  (i957)> 
277 ff.  (bes.  S.  277  und  288). 
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durch  die  Synoptiker  ergänzen.*  Bleibt  so  die  Bestimmung  des  geschicht¬ 
lichen  Verhältnisses  der  synoptischen  und  der  johanneischen  Form  der 
Verkündigung  Jesu  eine  noch  weithin  ungelöste  Aufgabe,  so  kann  aber  die 
Frage  nach  der  Rolle  der  futurischen  Naherwartung  bei  Jesus  und  im 
ältesten  Urchristentum  auf  keinen  Fall  von  der  Voraussetzung  aus  beant¬ 
wortet  werden,  daß  man  den  geschichtlichen  Wert  der  synoptischen  Tradi¬ 
tion  durch  den  Vergleich  mit  den  Grundanschauungen  des  Johannes¬ 
evangeliums  prüfen  könne.  Wenn  daher  die  johanneische  Eschatologie  nicht 
der  Maßstab  für  die  älteste  Überlieferung  sein  kann,  so  läßt  sich  diese  älteste 
Überlieferung  aber  erst  recht  nicht  gewinnen,  indem  man  einfach  auf  die 
Nachrichten  in  dem  Bericht  über  die  Urgemeinde  in  Apg.  i-xii  verweist.* 
Denn  trotz  aller  Bemühungen  ist  es  bisher  nicht  gelungen,  die  alten  Tradi¬ 
tionen  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,  die  zweifellos  vorhanden  sind,  sicher 
herauszulösen,  und  darum  dürfen  die  Nachrichten  der  Apostelgeschichte 
erst  dann  als  Quelle  für  die  Urgemeinde  benutzt  werden,  wenn  sich  das  hohe 
Alter  einer  Überlieferung  auf  andere  Weise  sichern  läßt.  Die  Frage  nach  der 
Rolle  der  futurischen  Naherwartung  in  den  Anfängen  der  Kirche  läßt  sich 
methodisch  sicher  nur  beantworten  durch  den  Versuch,  die  ältesten  Tradi¬ 
tionen  der  Urkirche  aufzudecken. 

(2)  Es  ist  nun  üblich  geworden,  die  ältesten  Traditionen  dadurch  zu 
bestimmen,  daß  man  die  Entwicklung  der  Vorstellungen  als  geistesgeschicht¬ 
lichen  Vorgang  nachzuweisen  sucht.  So  wird  auf  der  einen  Seite  die  fraglos 
richtige  Beobachtung,  daß  im  Laufe  der  Überlieferung  des  Evangelienstoffes 
jüdisch-ap>okalyptisches  Material  eingedrungen  ist  und  Jesusworte  einer 
apokalyptischen  Präzisierung  unterworfen  wurden,*  zum  Ausgangspunkt 
einer  Konstruktion  gemacht,  nach  der  die  gesamten  apokalyptischen  und 
damit  auch  die  gesamten  aktuell-futurischen  Vorstellungsformen  erst  die 
Folge  einer  Umbildung  der  ursprünglich  rein  präsen tischen  Eschatologie 
Jesu  gewesen  sind.  Auf  der  andern  Seite  aber  schließt  man  aus  der  Tatsache, 
daß  in  den  synoptischen  Jesusworten  die  Zukunftsaussagen  zahlenmäßig 
überwiegen  und  daß  die  Urgemeinde  auf  das  Kommen  des  Auferstandenen 
in  Herrlichkeit  ausschaute  (papàva  6à),*  daß  die  Vorstellung  von  einer 
Gegenwart  des  Eschaton  erst  die  Folge  einer  Entwicklung  aus  einer  rein  auf 
die  Zukunft  ausgerichteten  Eschatologie  Jesu  und  der  Gemeinde  war.  In 
beiden  Fällen  hat  man  aus  bestimmten  exegetischen  Beobachtungen,  deren 


'  So  E.  Suuffer,  Jtsus,  Gestalt  und  Geschichte  (1957). 

'  Vgl.  etwa  Bo  Reickc,  Glauben  und  Lehre  der  Urgemeinde  (1957)1  S.  43  (‘Uber  die  Eschatologie  der 
Urgemeinde  haben  wir  sonst  keine  direkten  Nachrichten,  sondern  können  nur  von  der  lukanischen 
Schilderung  ausgehen’),  Tof. 

*  Vgl.  Matt.  xvi.  a8  mit  Mark.  ix.  i  (Kommen  des  Menschensohns  in  seinem  Reich  statt  Kommen 
der  Gottesherrschaft  in  Macht)  und  Matt.  xxiv.  3  mit  Mark.  xiii.  4  (*  Das  Zeichen  deiner  AnkunA 
und  der  Vollendung  des  Aeons’  statt  ‘Das  Zeichen,  wann  das  alles  vollendet  werden  wird’)  und 
dazu  J.  A  T.  Robinson,  a.  S.  1 16,  Anm.  a,  a.  O.,  S.  52  f. 

*  S.  z.  B.  E.  Grässer,  a.  S.  1 17,  Anm.  4,  a.  O.,  S.  6ff.  und  M.  Goguel,  La  naùsance  du  Christianisme 

(1946),  s.  ii6fr. 
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Richtigkeit  nicht  angefochten  werden  soll,  geschlossen,  daß  sich  die  Ent¬ 
wicklung  der  eschatologischen  Gedankenformen  in  einer  bestimmten  Rich¬ 
tung  vollzogen  habe.  Aber  gerade  hier  liegt  der  Fehler:  die  Frage  ist  ja  ent 
zu  beantworten,  welches  die  Richtung  der  geistesgeschichtlichen  Entwicklung 
gewesen  ist,  und  die  Voraussetzung  ist  durchaus  unsicher,  daß  diese  Ent¬ 
wicklung  sich  nur  in  einer  Richtung  folgerichtig  vollzogen  habe. 

Zu  einer  sicheren  Bestimmung  des  ältesten  Traditionsbestandes  ist  nur  zu 
kommen,  wenn  man  einerseits  durch  literarische  und  formgeschichtliche 
Analyse  innerhalb  der  gesamten  synoptischen  Tradition  und  aus  den  Reden 
im  ersten  Teil  der  Apostelgeschichte  den  ursprünglichen  Überlieferungs¬ 
bestand  auszusondem  versucht,  und  wenn  man  anderseits  die  Frage  stellt, 
inwieweit  diese  älteste  Überlieferung  sich  in  den  religionsgeschichtlichen 
Rahmen  einfügt,  den  wir  als  die  geschichtliche  Voraussetzung  des  ältesten 
Urchristentums  kennen.  Der  Frage  nach  den  literarischen  Quellen,  denen  die 
einzelnen  synoptischen  Traditionsstücke  angehören,  darf  dabei  aber  auf 
keinen  Fall  ausschlaggebende  Bedeutung  beigemessen  werden.  Denn  die 
Tatsache,  daß  eine  Vorstellung  etwa  in  der  Redequelle  (Q)  fehlt,  kann  nicht 
beweisen,  daß  diese  Vorstellung  zur  Zeit  der  Abfassung  dieser  Quelle  noch 
nicht  existierte,^  da  keine  unserer  Quellen  den  Charakter  eines  Kompen¬ 
diums  hat;  der  Hinweis  auf  die  literarischen  Quellen  kann  in  der  Regel  nur 
positiv  als  Beweis  für  das  Vorhandensein  einer  Vorstellung  zur  Zeit  der 
Abfassung  dieser  Quellen  gebraucht  werden.  Und  genau  so  wenig  besagt  cs, 
wenn  man  darauf  verweist,  daß  es  keine  Gleichnisse  Jesu  gebe,  ‘in  welchen 
das  Reich  Gottes  eindeutig  als  gegenwärtig  angesprochen  werden  kann’.* 
Denn  weder  ist  die  Annahme  berechtigt,  daß  unsere  Evangelien  die  Gleich¬ 
nisse  Jesu  vollständig  anführen,  noch  läßt  sich  begründen,  daß  Jesus  jeden 
wesentlichen  Gedanken  seiner  Verkündigung  auch  in  der  Form  eines 
Gleichnisses  ausgesprochen  haben  müsse.  Vielmehr  kann  nur  die  Ermitdung 
und  Prüfung  der  alten  Überlieferung  in  allen  Schichten  und  Gattungen  der 
synoptischen  Tradition  das  Material  volbtändig  erkennbar  machen,  auf 
Grund  dessen  die  Frage  nach  dem  Wesen  der  eschatologischen  Predigt  Jesu 
in  der  ältesten  Überlieferung  beantwortet  werden  kann. 

(3)  Wenn  man  nun  die  synoptische  Tradition  analysiert  auf  Grund  dieser 
methodischen  Voraussetzungen,  so  ergibt  sich  leicht,  daß  sich  ein  apokalyp¬ 
tisches  Zukunfbbild  mit  einem  zusammenhängenden  Hintereinander  von 
Endereignissen  aus  der  ältesten  Tradition  nicht  gewinnen  läßt.  Denn  auch 
dann,  wenn  das  formgeschichtliche  Argument  nicht  beweiskräftig  sein  sollte, 
daß  die  apokalyptischen  Bestandteile  von  Mark  xiii  und  Parallelen  sich  darum 
als  späterer  Zuwachs  zur  Tradition  erweisen,  weil  sie  nicht  aus  der  beson¬ 
deren  eschatologischen  Geschichtsanschauung  Jesu  heraus  formuliert  sind, 

^  So  E.  Stauffer,  Jftsus,  S.  117:  *In  der  Logienquelle  stand  kein  einziges  Wort  vom  nahen 
Weitende.  Das  ist  bisher  anscheinend  noch  gar  nicht  bemerkt  worden,  verdient  aber  ernsteste 
Beachtung.*  *  H.  Conzelmann,  Z.Th.K.  uv  (1957),  284. 
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fcann  kein  Zweifel  darüber  herrschen,  daß  der  ^Zusammenhang  der  synoptischen 
Apokalypse  nicht  ursprünglich  ist  und  daher  kein  zusammenhängendes 
apokalyptisches  Zukunflsbild  zur  alten  Tradition  gehört.^  Dagegen  kann 
kein  Zweifel  sein,  daß  die  alte  Überlieferung  in  gleicher  Weise  Worte  Jesu 
enthält,  die  das  Kommen  der  Gottesherrschaft  und  die  Erscheinung  des 
Menschensohns  in  Herrlichkeit  verheißen  und  die  die  Gegenwart  Jesu  als 
beginnende  Verwirklichung  des  verheißenen  Eschatons  verkünden.  Diese 
Feststellung  ließe  sich  nur  durch  eine  Besprechung  sämtlicher  als  alt  zu 
erweisender  Jesusworte  sicher  begründen,*  was  in  diesem  Zusammenhang 
unmöglich  ist.  Wohl  aber  muß  daraufhingewiesen  werden,  daß  es  nur  durch 
exegetische  Gewaltsamkeit  möglich  ist,  die  Verheißungen  der  bald  eintre¬ 
tenden  eschatologischen  Vollendung  dieses  Sinnes  zu  berauben.  Besonders 
Jesu  Antwort  auf  die  Frage  des  Hohepriesters  (Mark.  xiv.  62)  und  das  Wort 
vom  Eintritt  der  Gottesherrschaft,  ehe  alle  Hörer  Jesu  gestorben  sind 
(Mark.  ix.  i),  sind  neuestens  Gegenstand  solcher  Versuche  gewesen.  Aber 
es  läßt  sich  keineswegs  erweisen,  daß  Jesus  in  Mark.  xiv.  62  die  Messiasfrage 
damit  beantwortet,  daß  er  die  präsentische  Theophanieformel  ‘Ich  bin 
Gott’  öffentlich  gebraucht,  jedoch  keinerlei  Zeitangabe  für  seine  himmlische 
Erscheinung  macht;*  denn  weder  ist  die  Existenz  einer  solchen  Theophanie¬ 
formel  überhaupt  erwiesen  noch  wahrscheinlich  gemacht,  daß  das  ëyco  Elpi 
des  Markustextes  Wiedergabe  dieser  angeblichen  hebräischen  Theophanie¬ 
formel  ist.  Und  erst  recht  geht  es  nicht  an,  die  Markusfassung  der  Jesus¬ 
antwort  gegenüber  dem  Hohepriester  auf  Grund  des  Matthaeustextes  so 
umzugestalten,  daß  der  Markustext  ursprünglich  gelautet  haben  soll:  où 
diras  ÔTi  èycb  elpi,  irAfiv  dm’  âpTi  ôvpeaôe,  ktX.,  so  daß  das  Logion  von  der  im 
Augenblick  des  Todes  sich  vollziehenden  Verherrlichung  Jesu  redete;*  denn 
sowohl  diese  Textkritik  wie  die  Wegdeutung  der  Bejahung  der  Frage  nach 
der  Messiaswürde  durch  Jesus  sind  exegetisch  unhaltbar.  Und  was  Mark.  ix. 
I  anbetrifft,  so  ist  die  Annahme  so  wenig  begründet,  der  überlieferte  Wortlaut 
sei  aus  einem  echten  Jesuslogion  erst  deduziert,  wie  die  Behauptung,  das 
Logion  rede  ursprünglich  von  dem  Geschehen  unmittelbar  nach  dem  Tode 
Jesu  oder  sei  überhaupt  nicht  zeitlich  gemeint.*  So  wenig  sich  also  weg¬ 
deuten  läßt,  daß  Jesus  hier  mit  der  zeitlich  begrenzten  Nähe  der  eschato¬ 
logischen  Vollendung  rechnet,  so  wenig  besteht  andererseits  ein  ausreich¬ 
ender  Grund,  dem  Wortlaut  von  Matt.  xii.  28  entgegen  zu  bestreiten,  daß 
Jesus  von  einer  Gegenwart  der  Gottesherrschaft  geredet  hat.* 

‘  Das  gesteht  auch  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray  zu,  der  iiir  die  Herkunft  der  gesamten  Tradition  von 
Mark,  ziii  und  par.  von  Jesus  cintritt  {Jesus  and  the  Future  (1954),  S.  305  fT.;  A  Commentary  on  Mark 
(«957).  S.  lof.). 

'  S.  meinen  Nachweis  a.  S.  115,  Anm.  i,  a.  O. 

*  So  E.  Stauffer,  Jesus  (1957),  S.  94,  137,  i43f.;  Ders.,  Ffov.  Test,  i  (1956),  88. 

*  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  a.  S.  1 16,  Anm.  a,  a.  O.,  S.  43  ff. 

*  Gegen  E.  Stauffer,  Jesus,  S.  lao  und  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  a.  S.  116,  Anm.  a,  a.  O.,  S.  89. 

*  Vgi.  etwa  H.  Conzelmann,  Z.Th.K.  uv  (1957),  a86f.  und  E.  Crasser,  a.  S.  1 17,  Anm.  4,  a.  O., 
S.6ff. 
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Weil  beide  Aussagereihen  sich  in  gleicher  Weise  als  alt  erkennen  lassen, 
besteht  aber  auch  keine  Möglichkeit  nachzuweisen,  daß  die  Gegenwarts¬ 
aussagen  eine  ältere  Schicht  der  Überlieferung  darstellten  oder  jedenfalls  die  ; 
eigentliche  Meinung  Jesus  wiedergäben.  Es  ist  durchaus  ein  Zeichen  für  die  \ 

Ursprünglichkeit  der  Überlieferung  von  der  Erwartung  des  nahen  Gottes-  \ 
reichs  durch  Jesus,  daß  die  Erwartung  des  nahen  Weitendes  ‘im  Palästina-  £ 
Judentum  des  neutestamentlichen  Zeitalters  zu  den  alltäglichsten  Erschein-  f 
ungen’  gehörte;^  denn  darin  zeigt  sich  gerade,  daß  diese  Verkündigung  Jesu  -- 

sich  im  Rahmen  der  Vorstellungen  seiner  näheren  Umwelt  vollzieht.  Daß  1 
trotz  dieser  Zugehörigkeit  zu  der  Vielfalt  der  eschatologischen  Erwartungs-  i 
formen  seiner  Zeit  die  Verkündigung  Jesu  einen  unverkennbar  eigenen  \ 
Charakter  trägt,  zeigt  sich  nicht  nur  an  der  Verbindung  mit  den  G^genwarts-  j 

aussagen,  sondern  auch  an  der  unapokalyptischen  und  vor  allem  an  der  der  ^ 

jüdischen  Grundanschauung  so  stark  zuwiderlaufenden  soteriologischen 
Sinngebung  dieser  eschatologischen  Verkündigung.  Gegenüber  der  in  der 
synoptischen  Verkündigung  Jesu  sich  zeigenden  palästinisch-jüdischen 
Vorstellungsform  aber  weist  das  Johannesevangelium  gerade  in  seinen 
eschatologischen  Anschauungen  trotz  des  Weiterbestehens  apokalyptischer  j 

Einzelvorstellungen  eine  gnostisch  gefärbte  Vorstellungswelt  auf,  die  ihrer 
Herkunft  nach  dem  jüdischen  Zeitdenken  völlig  fern  steht  und  sich  nicht  i 
ohne  Spannungen  mit  ihm  verbunden  hat.  Gerade  darum  aber  ist  diese  i 
Vorstellungswelt  bei  Jesus  und  in  der  Urgemeinde  religionsgeschichtlich  nicht 
ursprünglich,  und  es  geht  nicht  an,  die  johanneische  Eschatologie  als  i 
geschichtlichen  Ausgangspunkt  der  urgemeindlichen  Entwicklung  zu  j 

postulieren.  Î 

(4)  Die  Frage  schließlich,  wie  sich  die  älteste  urgemeindliche  Glaubens¬ 
überzeugung  von  der  Vorstellungswelt  der  ältesten  uns  erkennbaren 
Jesusüberlieferung  unterschieden  habe,  wird  sich  trotz  der  neuesten  zuver¬ 
sichtlichen  Antworten  auf  diese  Frage*  im  einzelnen  kaum  sicher  beantworten 
lassen.  Denn  einerseits  hängt  hier  ja  Wesentliches  davon  ab,  ob  man 
bestimmte  Überlieferungsstücke  der  synoptischen  Tradition  Jesus  selbst 
zuschreibt  oder  aus  der  frühen  Gemeinde  herleitet.  Hat  man  z.  B.  wie 
H.  Conzelmann  Jesus  die  Erwartung  einer  Zwischenzeit  zwischen  Aufer¬ 
stehung  und  Parusie  abgesprochen,  so  muß  man  annehmen,  daß  sich  die 
Gemeinde  ‘anders  als  Jesus  in  einer  Zwischenzeit  sieht’.  Ist  es  dagegen 
wahrscheinlicher,  daß  schon  Jesus  selbst  mit  einer  solchen  Zwischenzeit 
rechnete,*  so  kann  die  Urgemeinde  diese  Erwartung  Jesu  nur  verstäikt 
haben.  Andererseits  aber  ist  es,  wie  schon  betont,  ebenso  wenig  sicher  möglich, 
die  alte  Gemeindetradition  aus  den  Petrusreden  zu  Beginn  der  Apostel¬ 
geschichte  auszuscheiden.  Wenn  aber  der  Versuch  natürlich  unternommen 

*  R.  Suuffer,  Jutu,  S.  1 18;  Den.,  JerusaUm  und  Rom  (1957),  S.  748*. 

*  H.  Conzelmann,  Z.Th.K.  uv  (1957),  288 ff.;  J.  A.  T.  RoUnzon,  a.  S.  1 16,  Anm.  2,  a.  O., S. 828. 

*  S.  meine  Aiufühningcn  a.  S.  1 15,  Anm.  1,  a.  O.,  S.  58ff.,  und  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  A  Cm- 
mtniaty  on  Mark  Thirtotn  (1957),  S.  I2f. 
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werden  darf,  kerygmatische  Bestandteile  aus  diesen  Reden  auszusondem,  so 
schwerlich  ein  Zweifel  darüber  bestehen,  daß  Apg.  iii.  13-15,  18-21 
zu  diesen  Traditionen  gehört.^  Wenn  nun  in  Apg.  iii.  20 f.  auf  die  Zeit 
ausgeschaut  wird,  da  der  Messias  Jesus  von  Gott  kommt,  den  Gott  bis  zur 
Zeit  der  Widerherstellung  aller  Dinge  in  den  Himmel  aufgenommen  hat,  so 
widerspricht  cs  sowohl  dem  Zusammenhang  wie  dem  Wortsinn,  wenn 
Robinson  hier  eine  Tradition  finden  will,  nach  der  Jesus  jetzt  noch  nicht  der 
Messias  ist,  sondern  erst  von  der  Zukunft  als  Messias  erwartet  wird,  so  daß 
hier  überhaupt  nicht  von  der  baldigen  Erscheinung  des  Erhöhten  in  Herr¬ 
lichkeit  die  Rede  wäre.  Aber  wenn  auch  eine  sichere  Abgrenzung  der 
Vorstellungsgehalte  für  die  älteste  Urgcmcindc  nicht  möglich  sein  wird,  so 
erweist  doch  das  Miteinander  der  sicher  bezeugten  Tatsachen,  daß  die 
Urgemeinde  èv  àyoXXiàcrci  ihre  Mahlfeiem  hielt  (Apg.  ii.  46)  und  das  Kom¬ 
men  des  erhöhten  Herrn  herbeiflehte  (popdeva  6dt,  I.  Kor.  xvi.  22),  auch  in 
der  Urgemeinde  das  Bewußtsein,  angesichts  der  nahe  erwarteten  messiani- 
schen  Ankunft  des  erhöhten  Herrn  in  der  begonnenen  Endzeit  zu  leben.  Und 
cs  besteht  keinerlei  ausreichende  Begründung  für  die  Annahme,  daß  eine 
dieser  zusammengehörigen  Glaubensaussagen  erst  im  Verlauf  der  begin¬ 
nenden  Urkirche  entstanden  ist.  Paulus  ist  ja  nicht  nur  bereits  in  seinen 
ältesten  Briefen  der  eindeutige  Zeuge  für  die  Erwartung  der  baldigen  Parusie 
Christi  (I.  Thess.  i,  gf;  iv.  i3lf.)  und  der  bereits  geschehenen  Errettung  der 
Christen  aus  dem  vergehenden  bösen  Aeon  (Gal.  i.  4),  sondern  er  hat  beidt 
Glaubensaussagen  übernommen,  wie  die  Traditionsstücke  in  Rom.  i.  4  und 
I.  Kor.  xi.  26,  xvi.  22  beweisen.  Paulus  hat  dieses  Nebeneinander  der 
Glaubensaussagen  systematisiert  durch  die  Vorstellung  von  dem  Miteinander 
des  vergehenden  bösen  und  des  begonnenen  neuen  Aeon,*  aber  er  hat  die 
Überzeugung  von  dem  Miteinander  der  begonnenen  eschatologischen 
Vollendung  und  der  erhofften  völligen  Heilsverwirklichung  immer  fest- 
gehalten  (cf.  Phil.  i.  23  mit  iii.  2of.;  iv.  5),  und  es  kann  daher  keine  Rede 
davon  sein,  daß  der  spätere  Paulus  wie  das  Johannesevangelium  zur 
‘ursprünglichen’  Tradition  zurückgekehrt  sei,  die  mit  einer  Heilsvollendung 
in  der  nahen  Zukunft  nicht  mehr  rechnet.’  Es  zeigt  sich  vielmehr  eindeutig, 
daß  die  Anschauung  des  Paulus  von  Gottes  CJeschichte  mit  der  Welt  in 
Jesus  Christus  in  ihren  Grundzügen  mit  der  Anschauung  Jesu  und  der 
ältesten  Urgemeinde  in  Übereinstimmung  steht. 

*  Vgl.  C.  H.  Dodd,  a.  S.  1 15,  Anm.  a,  a.  O.,  S.  42!.,  50;  J.  GewieB,  Dü  urapostolisch»  Hetlsverkü^di- 
pmg  Hoch  der  Apostelgeschichte  (1939),  S.  31  ff. 

*  S.  G.  Schrenk,  Studien  .ca  Paulus  (1954),  S.  ySf.;  O.  KuB,  Der  Römerbrüf,  i.  Lieferung  (1957), 
*77t 

*  So  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  a.  S.  116,  Anm.  2,  a.  O.,  S.  i6of.  mit  Berufung  auf  C.  H.  Dodd,  New 
Testament  Studies  (1953),  S.  108  ff. 
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(i)  Es  ergibt  sich  also,  daß  die  älteste  erkennbare  Überlieferung  von  der 
Verkündigung  Jesu  und  der  ältesten  Urgemeinde  und  die  von  Paulus 
übernommene  und  von  ihm  theologisch  durchdachte  Glaubensanschauung 
in  gleicher  Weise  das  Miteinander  der  Erwartung  des  baldigen  Kommens 
der  eschatologischen  Heilsvollendung  und  der  Glaubenserfahrung  vom 
Beginn  dieser  Vollendung  in  Gottes  Handeln  in  Jesus  Christus  aufweisen. 
Es  kann  daher  keine  Rede  davon  sein,  daß  sich  im  ältesten  Urchristentum 
zwischen  Jesus  und  Pa<ilus  sofort  nach  Ostern  oder  einige  Zeit  danach  eine 
Entwicklung  von  einer  rein  präsen tischen  zu  einer  an  die  jüdische  Apoka- 
lyptik  sich  anschließenden  futurischen  Eschatologie  vollzogen  habe;  und 
genau  so  wenig  läßt  sich  die  Annahme  begründen,  daß  die  älteste  Ur- 
Christenheit  nur  auf  die  nahe  Zukunft  ausschaute  und  daß  sich  erst  allmäh¬ 
lich  das  durch  die  Ostererfahrung  gegebene  Bewußtsein  der  Gegenwart  des 
Eschaton  daneben  durchsetzte.  Vielmehr  war  bei  Jesus  wie  in  der  frühen 
Urgemeinde  die  beherrschende  Verkündigung  von  Anfang  an  der  Hinweis 
auf  das  baldige  heilvolle  Kommen  Gottes  und  die  Erscheinung  seines 
Gesalbten  vom  Himmel,  und  so  sehr  diese  Verkündigung  im  Rahmen 
palästinisch-jüdischer  Vorstellungen  sich  bewegt,  so  sehr  war  doch  von 
Anfang  an  die  Erwartung  der  himmlischen  Erscheinung  des  irdischen 
Menschen  Jesus  eine  neue  Botschaft,  für  die  es  kein  religionsgeschichtliches 
Vorbild  gab.  So  wenig  aber  angesichts  der  eindeutigen  Überlieferung  das 
Fehlen  dieser  Parusieerwartung  im  zeitgenössischen  Judentum  als  Argument 
gegen  die  geschichtliche  Wirklichkeit  dieser  Erwartung  bei  Jesus  und  den 
ersten  Christen  gebraucht  werden  darf,  so  wenig  ist  es  begründet,  die  fur 
die  gesamte  jüdische  Eschatologie  unerhörte  Tatsache  zu  bestreiten,  daß 
Jesus  und  mit  ihm  die  Urgemeinde  mit  der  brennenden  Erwartung  der 
Heilsvollendung  den  Glauben  an  die  Gegenwart  dieser  Heilsvollendung  in 
Jesus  und  seinem  Wirken  verbunden  haben.  Dieses  Miteinander  zweier  sich 
widersprechender  zeitlicher  Aussagen  war  zweifellos  den  ersten  Jüngern  Jesu 
ebenso  ungewohnt  und  anstößig,  wie  es  unserem  nachdenkenden  Bewußtsein 
schwer  begreiflich  ist.  Aber  darum  besteht  noch  kein  Recht,  den  zeitlichen 
Zukunflscharakter  dieser  Verkündigung  dadurch  aufzuheben,  daß  man  Jesu 
Rede  von  bestimmten  Ereignissen  der  für  alle  Menschen  gleichen  Zukunft  zu 
Aussagen  über  die  Struktur  meines  Verhältnisses  zur  Zukunft  umdeutet,  also 
die  Aussage  über  ein  Geschehen  in  der  Zeit  zur  Aussageform  über  mein 
Zeitbewußtsein  werden  läßt.*  Und  man  kann  auch  nicht  die  Erwartung  der 
baldigen  Parusie  als  ‘Rest  des  jüdisch  eschatologischen  Geschichtsbildes’ 
bezeichnen,  dem  gegenüber  der  eigentliche  neutestamentliche  Heilsglaube 
‘nicht  das  Abrollen  der  Zeit,  sondern  das  Gegenüber  mit  Christus,  bzw. 


*  So  H.  Conzelnuuin,  .^.T'A./T.  uv  (1957),  aSyf. 
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Gott’  zum  Gegenstand  habe.*  Denn  gerade  die  Verkündigung  von  der 
G^enwart  als  eschatologischer  Gegenwart  angesichts  einer  streng  zeitlich 
als  nahe  erwarteten  eschatologischen  Zukunf\  ist  die  Form  für  die  urchrist^ 
liehe  Verkündigung  von  Gottes  eschatologischem  Heilshandeln  in  Jesus 
Christus.  Darum  hat  sich  zwar  in  den  nachpaulinischen  neutestamentlichen 
SchriAen  die  Betonung  der  eschatologischen  Erfüllung  in  der  geschichtlichen 
Vergangenheit  des  Menschen  Jesus  und  der  geschichtlichen  Gegenwart  der 
Gemeinde  Christi  verstärkt,  aber  die  Erwartung  der  nahen  Heilsvollendung 
ist  bis  hin  zur  johanneischen  Theologie  die  sinngebende  Grenze  der  präsenti- 
schen  Heilsaussage  geblieben.* 

(2)  Das  Miteinander  eschatologischer  Zukunfts-  und  Gegenwartsaussagen 
im  ältesten  und  späteren  Urchristentum  ist  nun  aber  nicht  Ausdruck  einer 
spekulativen  Geschichtsbetrachtung,  die  in  apokalyptischem  Sinn  an  der 
Periodisierung  der  Weltgeschichte  und  Berechnung  und  Beschreibung  des 
endzeitlichen  Geschehens  interessiert  wäre.  Vielmehr  ist  gerade  dadurch, 
daß  die  Verheißung  des  nahen  Gottesreiches  von  Anfang  an  verbunden  ist 
mit  dem  Hinweis  auf  das  in  der  Geschichte  Jesu  sich  schon  vollziehende 
cschatologische  Handeln  Gottes,  diese  grundlegende  neutestamentliche 
Verkündigung  Ausdruck  für  das  unlösliche  Miteinander  eines  theologischen 
und  eines  christologischen  Elements  in  der  urchristlichen  Heilsbotschaft. 
Wenn  Jesus  sich  als  von  Gott  gesandt  und  sein  Sterben  als  göttlichen  Auftrag 
weiß  (Matt.  xv.  24;  Mark.  x.  38;  Luk.  xvii.  25),  und  wenn  die  Urgemeinde 
bekennt,  daß  Jesus  nach  Gottes  Willen  für  die  Sünden  gestorben  und  von 
Gott  auferweckt  ist,  so  wird  Gott  in  diesem  Geschehen  als  der  eigentlich 
Handelnde  erfaßt.  Und  wenn  Jesus  das  Kommen  der  Gottesherrschaft  in 
Kraft  erwartet  (Mark.  ix.  1)  und  die  Urgemeinde  die  endzeitliche  Sendung 
Jesu  als  des  Messias  vom  Himmel  verheißt  (Apg.  iii,  2of.),  so  ist  auch  in 
dieser  eschatologischen  Zukunftserwartung  Gott  als  der  das  Heil  endgültig 
Schaffende  gesehen.  So  sehr  also  die  ältesten  Christen  im  Anschluß  an  Jesu 
eigenes  Berufungsbewußtsein  in  Gott  den  letzten  Wirker  allen  Heils  gesehen 
haben,  so  sehr  ist  für  diese  Christen  Jesus  eine  selbständige  Person  gewesen, 
und  das  Bewußtsein  der  Gegenwart  des  auferstandenen  Herrn  in  der 
Gemeinde  trägt  das  Erfüllungsbewußtsein  der  Urgemeinde  (Matt,  xviii.  20, 
I.  Kor.  i.  2),  und  die  Hoffnung  auf  die  Erscheinung  des  Auferstandenen  in 
mcssianischer  Herrlichkeit  (I.  Kor.  xvi.  22,  xi.  26)  macht  die  überkommene 

*  J.  Körner,  ‘  Endgeschichtliche  Parousieerwartung  und  Heilsgegenwart  im  Neuen  Testament  in 
ihrer  Bedeutung  iiir  eine  christliche  Eschatologie’,  Ev.  Thtol.  xiv  (1954),  iBof. 

*  Vgl.  I.  Petr.  i.  3,  2of.  mit  iv.  7,  1 7,  und  dazu  R.  Bultmann,  TTuoiogi*  dts  Nium  TtsUtmttUs  (1953), 
S.  523!.;  vgl.  Hehr.  i.  i  f.,  vi.  5,  ix.  26,  mit  xiii.  14,  ix.  28  und  Apg.  L  6,  18,  vii.  i  ff.  mit  i.  3,  v.  12 
uikI  zu  beiden  Schriften  H.  D.  Wendlsmd,  Gtuhichtsanschatmng  und  Gtschichtsbtwußtstin  im  Ntutn 
Tatamtnt  (1938),  S.  39fr.  und  C.  K.  Barrett  und  E.  G.  Selwyn  in  der  Dodd>Festschrift  (s.  S.  1 16, 
Aain.  i),  S.  36311.,  394ff.;  vgl.  Joh.  i.  14,  iii.  18,  v.  24,  I.  Joh.  iii.  14  mit  Joh.  iiii.  5,  vi,  40,  xiv.  3, 
I.  Job.  ii.  18  und  dazu  W.  F.  Howard,  Christianity  according  to  St  John*  (1947),  S.  io6ff.  Zum  ganzen 
vgL  auch  G.  E.  Ladd,  'Eschatology  and  the  Unity  of  New  Testament  Theology’,  Expos.  Tim.  uevnt 
(>956/57),  a68fr. 
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eschatologischc  Hofihung  zur  frohen  Erwartung  des  vollendeten  Heils.  In 
dem  für  die  älteste  christliche  Verkündigung  kennzeichnenden  Miteinander 
und  Ineinander  von  Erfahrung  der  Gegenwart  als  eschatologischer  Heilszeit 
und  brennender  Ausschau  auf  die  bevorstehende  eschatologischc  Heils- 
Vollendung  gibt  sich  daher  in  zeitgebundener  aber  durchaus  sachgemäßer 
Form  der  Glaube  Ausdruck,  daß  der  eine  Gott,  der  Schöpfer  und  Vollender, 
uns  sein  Heil  zuwendet  in  dem  geschichtlichen  und  auferstandenen  Jesus 
Christus,  dem  einen  Herrn. 


SHORT  STUDIES 


‘BEHOLD,  HE  COMETH  WITH  CLOUDS’ 


This  sentence  in  Rev.  i.  7  is  one  of  several  passages  in  the  N.T.  which  arc 
derived  from  Dan.  vii.  13  a,  and  which  together  provide  a  striking  visual 
image  traditionally  associated  with  the  Second  Advent.^  Discussion  of 
Dan.  vii.  13  naturally  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  enigmatic  'son  of 
man’.  Less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  statement  that  this  figure  in  the 
vision  was  seen  ‘coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven’,  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
dependent  N.T.  passages  to  the  text  and  meaning  of  the  original  passage. 

Driver,  Dzdman  and  Charles  interpret  the  phrase  as  suggesting  the  ‘  super¬ 
human  majesty  and  state’  of  the  man-like  figure.*  Hitzig  says  that  he  'comes 
on  the  clouds  like  God  himself’,  and  Charles,  that  the  clouds  are  the  Divine 
chariot.*  Montgomery  says  that  'the  clouds  are  in  contrast  to  the  chaos  of 
waters’,  and  Rowley,  ‘the  other  empires  are  from  the  sea,  i.e.,  from  below, 
while  this  comes  from  the  clouds,  i.e.,  from  above’.  These  two  scholars  suggest 
as  additional  elements  in  the  symbolism  ‘possibly  swiftness  of  motion’ 
(Montgomery)  ;  ‘as  the  clouds  come  from  one  knows  not  where,  even  so  this 
kingdom’  (Rowley).*  Volz  declares  that  the  coming  with  clouds  indicates  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  visionary  man.*  No  one  seems  to  have  called  in 
question  the  association  of ‘the  clouds  of  heaven’  with  the  verb  ‘was  coming’, 
or  to  have  noted  the  changed  word  order  which  brings  these  together  in  the 
N.T.  quotations. 

The  text  of  Dan.  vii.  13a  and  its  translations  in  LXX  and  Theod.  are  as 
follows: 

Kin  rmK  thK  nas  aentf  ■w-o»  nw 

ATI  -  T  T«  "I  T  *  J  n- 

LXX  Kal  l5où  èiri  twv  ve<pEXc5v  toö  oûpocvoO  cbç  ui6s  àvôpcoirou  f^pxrro 
Theod.  Kal  I60Ù  prrà  (èirl  Q)  twv  vEçeXûv  toö  oöpovoö  Cas  tdôs  àvOpcùTTOu 
ipx6iiEvos  (  -i-fiv  A). 

Three  points  call  for  consideration  :  (i)  the  use  and  meaning  here  of  the 
fxeposition  DV;  (ii)  the  significance  in  this  context  of ‘the  clouds  of  heaven’; 
and  (iii)  the  syntactical  relationship  of  this  opening  adverbial  phrase  to  the 
verb  ‘was  coming’,  and  to  the  remainder  of  w.  13-14. 

*  Markxiii.  26  and  its  parallebMatt.xxiv.30,Lukexxi.27;  Markxiv.62  and  its  parallel  Matt.  xxvi. 
64;  Rev.  L  7.  Less  directly  related  to  Dan.  vii.  13  are  Matt.  xxv.  31;  John  iii.  13;  Acts  i.  11; 
Rev.  xiv.  14,  16;  I  Thess.  iii.  13;  iv.  16-17;  II  Then  i.  7-10;  and  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospeb 
which  speak  of  the  ‘coming*  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

*  S.  R.  Driver,  Daniel  (Camb.  Bible),  p.  88;  G.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus  (Engl,  trans.  1902),  p.  241  ; 
R.  H.  Charles,  Daniel  (Cent.  Bible),  p.  78. 

*  F.  Hitzig,  Das  Buch  Daniel  (1850),  p.  114;  R.  H.  Charles,  Comnuntary  on  Daniel  (192g),  p.  186. 

*  J.  A.  Montgomery,D<mt«/(I.C.C.  1927),  p.  303 ;H.  H.  Rowley,  DafnutA«Af«ilr(  1935),  p.  62,  n.  2. 

*  P.  Volz,  Die  Esduitologi*  der  jüdischen  Gemeinde  (1934),  p.  204. 
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(1)  The  usual  translation  of  DR,  'tuiUt  the  clouds  of  heaven’,  suggests  a 
picture  of  clouds  in  motion  accompanying  the  ‘one  like  a  son  of  man’  as  he 
approaches  the  ‘Ancient  of  Days’.  Montgomery  understands  the  prepnisition 
as  DR  of  accompaniment,  and  thinks  of  the  man-like  figure  as  ‘wafted  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  with  a  nimbus  of  cloud The  variant  renderings  of  dr  in 
the  Greek  sources,  however,  make  it  doubtful  if  this  was  the  author’s 
intention:  Theod.  urrà  tôjv  ve9€Xc5v  is  followed  only  in  Mark  xiv.  62 
(GX33  al.  M)  and  Rev.  i.  7  (Cêrrf).  LXX  is  found  in  Matt.  xxiv.  30, 
xxvi.  64;  in  the  variants  above  noted  in  Mark  xiv.  62  and  Rev.  i.  7;  and 
in  the  D  sy*  text  of  Mark  xiii.  26.  év  vE^éXcnç  is  the  preferred  reading  in 
Mark  xiii.  26  (W@pc  èv  vE^éXi]).  Luke  xxi.  27  reads  èv  vE^éXr).  In  other 
passages  showing  reminiscence  but  not  direct  dependence  on  Dan.  vii.  13 
we  have  év  ve^éXais  (I  Thess.  iv.  17),  and  èirl  Tf)v  vapéAriv  (Rev.  xiv.  14; 
cf.  xiv.  16). 

Dalman  suggests  that,  since  ‘it  belongs  to  God  only  to  move  upon  the 
clouds’,  DR  was  substituted  for  the  'tr  which  lies  behind  the  LXX  éiri.*  The 
emendation  is  unnecessary;  the  use  of  DR,  as  Torrey  says,  ‘is  characteristic  of 
this  author’,*  and  it  could  be  translated  either  by  érri  or  by  UExà.  In  at  least 
two  instances  in  the  Aram,  of  Daniel  DR  is  used  interchangeably  with  3; 
Dan.  ii.  43,  DR  DiRna,  *a  paTRna,  '3  atRa;  Dan.  v.  30,  irV?a  na,  cf.  Dan.  vii. 
2,  irV?  DR.  Elsewhere  in  O.T.  where  M.T.  speaks  of  Yahweh  riding  on  a  cloud 
(Isa.  xix.  i),  on  a  k*rüb  or  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  (Fs.  xviii.  1 1,  civ.  3),  the 
Hebrew  preposition  usually  is  Vr  (in  Ps.  Ixviii.  5  it  is  a).  When  Yahweh 
comes,  or  comes  down,  in  the  cloud  manifesting  his  presence,  the  preposition 
is  a  (Exod.  xix.  9,  xxxiv.  5;  Num.  xi.  25). 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  from  the  differing  Greek  renderings  of  DR,  from 
the  use  of  DR  in  Daniel  interchangeably  with  a,  and  from  the  analogy  of 
comparable  O.T.  passages  in  Hebrew,  that  DR  in  Dan.  vii.  13  may  mean 
‘on’  or  ‘in’  (the  clouds)  rather  than  ‘with’  them.  In  any  case  there  is  no 
necessity  to  emend  DR  to  Vr.* 

(2)  What  is  the  meaning  in  this  context  of  ITDR  n»?  The  expression  is 
peculiar  to  Daniel  in  the  O.T.  It  may  be  compared  either  with  designations 
of  natural  phenomena  associated  with  the  sky,  like  ‘the  dew  of  heaven’ 
(Dan.  iv.  12,  E.V.  iv.  1 5),  ‘the  fowls  of  the  heaven’  (ii.  38,  iv.  9,  E.V.  iv.  12),* 
or  with  the  characteristic  employment  of  ‘heaven’  in  Daniel  to  specify  the 

*  Montgomery,  op.  eit.  p.  303. 

*  Dalman,  op.  cit.  p.  24a. 

*  C.  C.  Torrey,  ‘Notes  on  the  Aramaic  Parts  of  Daniel’,  Trans.  Connoetkut  Acad.  Arts  Set.  (i909)> 
p.  282:  cf.  K.  Marti,  Das  Bach  Daniel  (1901),  p.  53. 

*  A.  Benuen,  Das  Bach  Daniel  (H.A.T.  1937),  in  loc.,  explains  the  meaning  as  ‘appears  in  the 
clouds’.  E.  J.  Young,  Prophegt  qf  Daniel  (1949),  p.  154»  interprets  ‘with’  as  ‘on’  or  ‘in’,  and  quotes 
Keil  ‘surrounded  by  clouids’.  Rowley,  «/>.  eit.  p.  6a  n.  i,  says  that  the  variants  in  N.T.  and  eady 
quotations  leave  the  question  as  to  which  is  original  ‘entirely  open’.  The  point  is  rather  that  all 
variants  are  possible  translations  of  DR  as  used  in  Daniel. 

*  R.S.V.  ‘birds  of  the  air’. 
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celestial  abode  of  God  which  is  unveiled  iti  the  seer’s  visions.*  Examples  of 
the  latter  arc  ‘the  God  of  heaven’  (ii.  18,  19,  37,  44);  ‘the  king  of  heaven’ 
(iv.  34,  E.V.  iv.  37)  ;  ‘the  Lord  of  heaven*  (v.  23)  ;  ‘a  God  in  heaven’  (ii.  28)  ; 
‘the  host  of  heaven’  (viii.  10);  ‘a  voice  from  heaven’  (iv.  28,  E.V.  iv.  31). 
In  iv.  10  (E.V.  iv.  13)  ‘a  watcher,  a  holy  one,  came  down  from  heaven’.  In 
iv.  23  (E.V.  iv.  26)  ‘heaven’  is  a  surrogate  for  ‘God’. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  to  accept  the  second  alternative,  which 
means  that  the  clouds  are  not  clouds  of  nature  ordinarily  visible,  but  are 
clouds  in  heaven  seen  in  the  vision  around  the  throne  of  God.  In  the  first  place, 
the  scene  in  vv.  13-14  clearly  is  an  extension  of  that  in  vn.  9-10,  which  pictures 
the  venerable  Divine  Being  surrounded  by  the  heavenly  hosts.  In  the  second 
[dace,  the  traditional  cloud  symbolism  of  O.T.  theophanies — though  it 
associates  Yahweh’s  presence  with  terrestrial  clouds — provides  also  in  the 
language  of  vision  an  appropriate  element  in  the  spectacle  of  the  unseen 
worid.  We  recall  the  storm  clouds  (D'sy)  in  violent  motion,  through  which 
Yahweh  exhibits  his  power  (Ps.  civ.  3)  and  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  people 
(Judg.  V.  4;  Ps.  xviii.  12-13,  E.V.  xviii.  11-12;  Ps.  Ixviii.  5,  E.V.  Ixviii.  4); 
the  thick  cloud  (laD  p»)  of  smoke  from  which  Yahweh’s  voice  is  heard  at 
Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  16-20),  and  the  cloud  (py)  which  rests  on  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xl.  34)  and  temple  (I  Kings  viii.  lo-ii)  as  the  visible  sign  of  the 
Divine  presence. 

The  third  reason  for  considering  ‘  the  clouds  of  heaven  ’  as  the  frame  or 
background  of  the  celestial  scene  is  the  relationship  of  Dan.  vii  to  Ezek.  i, 
where  again  a  vision  of  God  upon  his  throne  appears  against  a  background 
of  a  storm  cloud  (Ezek.  i.  4),  and  indeed  as  emerging  from  it  (ndinsi,  v.  5). 
Although  the  vision  in  Dan.  vii  has  a  different  theme  and  structure  from  that 
in  Ezek.  i,  it  is  undeniable  that  much  of  the  imagery  is  drawn  from  the  latter 
source.  In  each  vision  are  four  weird  ‘creatures’  (Ezek.  i.  5  rm,  Dan.  vii.  3 
rn),  with  four  faces  or  heads,  and  four  wings  (Ezek.  i.  6;  Dan.  vii.  6), 
wheels  (Ezek.  i.  16;  Dan.  vii.  9),  flashing  fire  (Ezek.  i.  13;  Dan.  vii.  9-10), 
a  throne  (Ezek.  i.  26;  Dan.  vii.  9),  and  One  seated  on  it  ‘as  it  were  of  human 
form’  (Ezek.  i.  26;  Dan.  vii.  9,  13).  In  particular,  the  representation  of  the 
throne  scene  as  emerging  from  wind-driven  storm  clouds  is  reflected  in  ‘  the 
four  winds  of  heaven’  (Dan.  vii.  2)  and  ‘the  clouds  of  heaven’  (Dan.  vii.  13). 
This  suggests  that  the  phrase  ‘with  (in,  on)  the  clouds  of  heaven’  is  meant 
to  introduce  the  climactic  scene  in  vv.  13-14,  as  ‘the  four  winds  of  heaven’ 
introduce  the  first  element  of  the  vision  in  v.  2,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  only  with  the  opening  words  ‘there  came  one  like  a  son  of  man’. 

(3)  This  suggestion  is  confirmed  by  examination  of  the  structure  of  other 

'  CT.  Ezek.  i.  i,  ‘the  heavens  were  opened  and  I  saw  visions  of  God*;  cf.  also  I  Kings  xxii.  ig; 
Jofc*  L  51  ;  Acts  vii.  55-6;  Rev.  i.  4.  In  view  of  such  passages,  G.  R.  Beasley- Murray,  Commtntary 
•>  Mtfk  TUrtetn  (1957),  p.  gi,  in  claiming  that  the  scene  of  Dan.  vii  is  on  earth,  and  that  in  p.  aa 
ifce  Ancient  of  Days  comet  down  to  earth,  appears  to  mistake  the  essential  nature  of  apocsdyptic 
as  the  unveiling  of  the  celestial  world. 
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sentences  in  Daniel  which  arc  introduced  by  the  word  ‘Behold’  (iVk  ii.  31, 
iv.  7,  10,  E.V.  iv.  10,  13,  vii.  8  bis;  mt  vii.  a,  13;  mn  viii.  3,  5;  xii.  5).  I0 
contrast  to  the  separation  in  vii.  13  of  the  supposed  adverbial  phrase  from  its 
verb — Behold,  with  (in)  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  a  son  of  man  was  coming— 
the  normal  word  order  in  Daniel  is:  ‘Behold’,  subject,  verb,  adverbial  phrase. 

ii.  31  Behold,  a  great  image;  this  image. .  .stood  before  you. 

iv.  7  (E.V.  iv.  10)  Behold,  a  tree  (was)  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

iv.  10  (E.V.  iv.  13)  Behold,  a  watcher. .  .from  heaven  came  down. 

vii.  2-3  Behold,  the  four  winds  of  heaven  were  stirring  up  the  great  sea,  and  four 
great  creatures  came  up  out  of  the  sea. 

vii.  8  Behold,  another  horn,  a  little  one,  came  up  among  them. 

vii.  8  Behold,  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man  were  in  this  horn. 

viii.  3  Behold,  a  ram  standing  in  front  of  the  river. 

viii.  5  Behold,  a  he-goat  came  from  the  west. 

xii.  5  Behold,  two  others  stood,  one  on  this  bank ..  .one  on  that  bank. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  case  the  word  ‘Behold’  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  subject,  and  that  everywhere  except  in  iv.  10  the  adverbial 
phrase  follows  the  verb. 

Two  further  considerations  may  be  added.  The  first  is  that  if — as  is 
generally  agreed — the  clouds  are  a  theophanic  symbol,  it  would  be  strange 
for  them  to  be  specifically  associated  in  the  vision  with  the  man-like  figure 
and  not  with  the  Divine  Being  on  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 
is  entirely  appropriate  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole  scene  in  vv.  13-14,  at 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  throne.  The  second  point  is  that,  in  those  passages 
in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  which  draw  heavily  on  Dan.  vii  in  describing  ‘  the 
Son  of  Man’  in  the  presence  of  ‘the  Head  of  Days’,^  no  mention  is  made  <rf 
his  ‘coming  with  clouds’.  The  omission  does  not  prove,  but  it  does  suggest, 
that  the  author  of  the  Similitudes  in  reading  Dan.  vii.  1 3  did  not  associate 
‘the  clouds  of  heaven’  particularly  with  the  ‘coming’  to  God  of ‘the  one  like 
a  son  of  man’.  It  is  true  that  in  I  Enoch  xiv.  8  Enoch  (not  the  Son  of  Man) 
is  carried  up  to  heaven  by  winds  and  clouds,  that  he  might  witness  what  was 
happening  there;  but  the  difference  is  greater  than  the  similarity. ‘ 

In  view,  then,  of  the  cumulative  evidence  that  in  Dan.  vii.  13  the  phrase 
‘with  (or,  more  probably,  “in”)  the  clouds  of  heaven’  was  introductory  to 
the  whole  scene  in  vv.  13-14,  rather  than  a  description  of  the  manner  of  the 
man-like  being’s  approach  to  the  throne,  it  certainly  is  curious  that  in  the 
N.T.  quotations  and  reminiscences  of  this  verse  the  ‘coming’  is  so  firmly 

'  Enoch  xlvi.  i-a,  xlvii.  3,  xlviii.  2,  Ixix.  27,  29. 

*  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Jesus  and  his  Coming  (1957),  p.  134,  in  saying  that  ‘the  symbolism  of  the 
language  of  the  clouds  is  the  same*  (at  the  Transfiguration)  ‘as  in  the  scene  of  Dan.  vii.  13',  f^ 
to  observe  a  necessary  distinction.  The  cloud  chariot  which  carried  up  to  heaven  the  two  witnesses 
in  Rev.  xi.  12,  and  Jesus  at  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  1 1,  cf.  Luke  ix.  31),  has  its  antecedents  in  the 
assumption  of  Enoch  (Enoch  xiv.  8)  and  ultimately  in  that  of  Elijah  (11  Kings  ii.  I-I2),  rather  than 
in  the  celestial  clouds  of  Dan.  vii.  13. 
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connected  with  ‘the  clouds  of  heaven’.  In  every  instance  of  direct  depen¬ 
dence  on  Dan.  vii.  13a  (or  on  a  source  quoting  this)*  the  word  order  of 
Aram.,  LXX  and  Theod.  has  been  changed,  so  that  the  adverbial  phrase  now 
inunediately  follows  the  verb  ‘is  coming’.  The  same  association  is  found  in 
the  more  or  less  contemporary  IV  Ezra  xiii.  3 — convolabat  ille  homo  cum  nubibus 
caeli. 

A  second  and  equally  curious  change  is  the  interpretation  of  the  ‘coming’ 
as  a  descent  from  heaven,  either  to  earth  (John  iii.  1 3  ;  Acts  i.  1 1 ),  or  to  a  region 
of  the  sky  visible  from  the  earth  (els  àépa,  I  Thess,  iv.  17;  Matt.  xxiv.  30; 

Luke  xxi.  27;  Rev.  i.  7).  In  the  original  scene  in  Daniel,  the  one  like  a  son 
of  man  comes*  to  be  presented  to  God.  He  does  not  descend  or,  as  some  have 
thought,*  eucend  from  earth,  but  appears  in  the  clouds  where  the  entire 
judgement  scene  of  vv.  9-10,  13-14  is  laid.*  At  least  some  of  the  relevant 
passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  may  retain  this  original  sense,*  in  which  case 
the  ‘coming’,  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  was  a  coming  to  God  to  receive  the 
kingdom  in  vindication  and  triumph.* 

A  third  development  of  the  theme  of  Dan.  vii  stems  from  the  plural 
‘thrones*  in  v.  g,  which  is  unexplained  in  the  context;  this  may  be  a  plural 
<Ä  majesty,  or  the  writer  may  have  contemplated  the  presence  of  assessors.’ 

The  development  is  from  a  judgement  where  God  is  the  judge,  and  judgement  ' 

is  given  for  the  one  like  a  son  of  man  and  against  the  nations,  to  one  in  which 

the  Son  of  Man  (now  no  longer  simply  a  representative  figure)  himself  judges 

the  nations.  The  change  has  begun  already  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch 

(hd.  8,  Ixii.  5,  Ixix.  27,  29),  where  the  Elect  One  on  his  glorious  throne  is  to 

‘judge  all  the  works  of  the  holy’  (Ixi.  8).  So,  in  Matt.  xix.  28,  ‘when  the  Son 

of  Man  shall  sit  on  his  glorious  throne’,*  ‘the  twelve  would  sit  on  thrones 

judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel’  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  4).  In  Matt.  xxv.  31-2  ‘all 

the  nations’  are  to  be  judged  by  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  first  two  developments  mentioned  above  apparently  resulted  in  the 
|xoccss  of  reinterpretation  and  weaving  together  of  eschatological  materials 
which  characterizes  apocalyptic  writing.  When  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  supernatural  being,  as  in  Enoch,  it  was  easy  to  connect  his 


'  Mark  xiii.  26,  xiv.  62;  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64;  Luke  xxi.  27;  Rev.  i.  7. 

*  Ct  Enoch  xlviii.  2,  ‘  at  that  hour  the  Son  of  Man  was  named  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  ’  ; 
Im.  29,  ‘for  that  Son  of  Man  has  appeared,  and  has  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  glory’. 

*  Colani,  Appel,  Wellhausen,  Lagrange  and  others;  most  recently  Robinson,  op.  cit.  p.  45 
Ct  Beasley- Murray,  op.  cit.  pp.  20  ff. 

*  As  it  the  throne  scene  in  Ezek.  i.  4-28. 

*  Mark  xiv.  62  and  its  parallels,  and  perhaps  also  Mark  xiii.  26  and  parallels. 

*  So  W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke,  Divin»  Humanity  (1936),  p.  23;  T.  F.  Glasson,  Socond  Advent  (1945), 
PP-  65-8;  Robinson,  op.  cit.  pp.  39-58. 

*  Ct  Montgomery,  op.  cit.  pp.  296-7. 

*  Robinson,  op.  cit.  p.  55,  holds  that  Jesus  thought  of  his  role  as  that  of  the  one  who  accuses  or 
pieaik  before  the  throne,  and  that  his  designation  as  judge  in  virtue  of  the  Resurrection  was  a  later 
dnclupiuent  in  the  thought  of  the  Church.  The  influence  of  the  Messianic  application  of  Fs.  ii  may 
he  seen  here. 
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‘coming’,  like  Yahwch’s  coming  in  the  theophanies,  with  ‘the  clouds  of 
heaven’.  From  this  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  interpretation  of  the  coming  as 
a  ‘coming  down’,  as  Yahweh  came  down  (TT,  Karäßii)  in  the  cloud  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  5;  Num.  xi.  25,  xii.  5;  Ps.  xviii.  10,  E.V.  xviii.  9).  Curiously  enough, 
only  in  I  Thess.  iv.  16  is  the  verb  Korraßorfvco,  as  in  LXX  of  these  verses. 

R.  B.  Y.  SCOTT 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ‘THRICE-HOLY’ 

In  fifteen  of  the  sixteen  assertions  of  the  Divine  Holiness  in  the  M.T.  one  only 
‘qâdôS’  is  used,  but  in  Isa,  vi.  3  a  threefold  form  of  the  attribute  is  found, 
accordingly  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  a  threefold  ‘hagios’,  commonly  called 
the  Trisagion,  found  again  in  Rev.  iv.  8,  and  so  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church. 

Now  in  the  M.T.  a  dividing  line,  the  Paseq,  is  found  after  the  first  ‘qàdôâ’ 
thus:  smp  srrrp  |  amp  According  to  J.  Kennedy,^  the  Paseq  or  Note-line  is 
found  479  times  in  the  M.T.,  and  was  in  use  long  before  the  Masoretes,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  text.  On  this 
point  opinions  differ,  but  at  least  we  can  say  that  in  this  verse  a  slight  pause 
in  reading  is  indicated  between  the  first  ‘qâdôS’  and  the  other  two.  In  the 
critical  apparatus  of  Biblia  Hebraica’  a  conjecture  is  made  that  originally  there 
was  only  one  ‘qâdôâ’  here. 

But  in  the  First  Dead  Sea  Scroll  of  Isaiah,*  DSIa,  the  reading  in  this  verse 
is  a  twofold  ‘qâdô§’.  Naturally,  at  first  sight  we  are  inclined  to  consider  this 
just  a  scribal  error,  and  to  supp>ose  that  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  appearance 
of  another  MS.  with  the  same  peculiar  reading,  before  passing  judgment. 
Yet  it  is  plain  that  a  corrector’s  hand  has  already  been  at  work  throughout 
the  Scroll,  and  that  in  the  very  column  where  this  verse  occurs  five  corrections 
have  been  made  by  this  hand,  without  any  sign  of  an  attempt  to  alter  this 
reading.  Either,  then,  it  was  an  existing  and  approved  reading,  or  else  the 
corrector  thought  it  worthy  of  acceptance,  though  novel,  and  so  refrained 
from  altering  it.  Now  a  corrector  already  acquainted  with  the  triple  reading 
would  be  hardly  likely  to  let  pass  a  less  intense  reading  of  the  Divine  Attribute, 
but  would  be  anxious  to  correct  the  double  form  into  the  triple  form.  But  a 
corrector  acquainted  with  a  single  or  double  reading  here  would  leave  the 
MS.  reading  alone.  Absence  of  any  sign  of  attempted  correction,  therefore, 
implies  that  the  double  form  was  accepted.  What,  then,  is  the  significance  of 
the  doubled  attribute?  Three  other  examples  in  the  M.T.  provide  the 

^  Tht  Nolê-lùt*  in  tiu  H*br$w  Scripturu  (Edinburgh,  1903),  pp.  117!.  See  Gtsmmts-KaUzxh-Otwl^ 
(Oxford,  1910),  p.  59,  n.  2. 

*  Thg  Dtad  S*a  Scrolls  of  St  Mark's  Monastery,  vol.  i  (A.S.O.R.  1950),  plate  v,  line  24. 
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answer:  Eccles.  vii.  24:  ‘âmôq  ‘ämöq  ‘exceeding  deep’;  I  Sam.  ii.  3:  g*tôhâ 
g*Mhä  ‘exceeding  proudly*;  Prov.  xx.  14:  ra‘  ra‘  ‘  (it  is)  nothing  at  all’.  Thus 
qâdâè  qâdôS  means  ‘exceeding  holy*. 

In  the  days  before  the  translation  of  Isaiah  into  Greek,  and  before  the 
final  fixing  of  the  Hebrew  consonantal  text  in  c.  a.d.  ioo  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  two  alternative  readings  of  the  Divine  Attribute  in  this  text, 
namely,  a  single  qädöä  and  a  double  qâdôi,  the  former  being  the  original,  and 
the  latter  a  pious  ‘improvement’.  Still  later,  a  scribe  of  the  same  period, 
anxious  to  preserve  both  readings,  and  unwilling  to  decide  between  them, 
placed  them  side  by  side,  with  a  Paseq  between,  thus  making  a  conflate 
recubng.  At  a  guess,  one  might  assign  the  doubling  of  the  attribute,  in  the 
interests  of  reverence,  to  the  period  of  scribal  activity  under  Ezra,  and  the 
conflate  reading  to  the  period  of  the  Chronicler,  or  still  later,  and  more 
probably,  to  the  scribes  of  the  Jamnia  school  who  fixed  the  consonantal  text. 

In  the  LXX  at  Isa.  vi.  3  the  triple  &yios  is  consistently  found,  but  how  far 
back  that  goes  depends  on  the  date  of  the  earliest  MS.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
by  the  fourth  century  a.d.  the  triple  form  or  ‘Trisagion’  is  there,  amply 
justified  by  the  official  Hebrew  text,  and  also  acceptable  to  Christians  holding 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  • 

So  too  in  regard  to  the  N.T.  use  of  the  Trisagion  at  Rev.  iv.  8,  where  the 
Cherubic  Hymn  is  plainly  based  on  the  Seraphic  Song  of  Isa.  vi.  3,  and  read 
by  codices  A  and  P,  thirty  minuscules  and  the  Versions.  However,  two 
mamscules  now  numbered  18  and  181  have  the  Disagion  in  agreement  with 
DSla.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  scribal  slip,  or  bespeaks  an  alternative  reading 
m  the  Hebrew  like  that  of  DSIa,  is  an  open  question. 

Summing  up,  one  may  say  that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
‘Thrice>Holy’  of  Isa.  vi.  3  was,  in  origin,  a  conflate  reading,  signifying 
‘holy,  exceeding  holy’.  NORMAN  WALKER 


THE  SCOPE  OF 

NATURAL  REVELATION  IN  ROM.  I 
AND  ACTS  XVII 

Most  scholars,  I  imagine,  would  agree  that  Rom.  i  and  Acts  xvii  enunciate 
a  belief  in  natural  revelation.  My  aim  in  this  study  is  threefold  :  to  ascertain 
the  scope  of  this  revelation,  to  establish  a  contrast  with  the  outlook  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  to  suggest  some  conclusions  that  serve  to  elucidate 
the  uniqueness  of  God’s  historical  revelation  that  began  with  Abraham  and 
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was  consummated  in  Christ.  It  is,  I  believe,  unfortunate  that  discussions 
concerning  the  possibility  and  scope  of  natural  revelation  so  often  start  from 
a  priori  postulates,  instead  of  from  an  empirical  examination  of  the  Scriptural 
text. 

In  Rom.  i.  19-20  Paul  says  of  men  in  general,  and  of  Gentiles  in  particular, 
‘  For  what  can  be  known  about  God  (tö  yvcoorôv  toö  ©eoö)  is  plain  to  them, 
because  God  has  shown  it  to  them.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world  his 
invisible  nature  (xà  àôpoxa  oCrroö),  namely,  his  eternal  power  and  divinity 

T£  àt5ios  CCÜT0O  SOvapis  xal  ôeiôttis)  have  been  known  and  perceived 
(vooOpeva  Koôopâxai)  through  the  things  that  are  made  (xoïs  •rrou^uacn)  ;  so 
they  are  without  excuse  (dvonroXoyYixous)  Paul  is  obviously  defining  t6 
yvcooTÔv  in  terms  of  his  polemic  against  idolatry.  Gentiles  know  that  God  is 
an  invisible,  eternal,  power,  so  that  they  have  no  excuse  for  representing  him 
through  visible,  perishable,  and  powerless  images.  To  these  ontological 
attributes  of  God  we  may  add  the  moral  attribute  of  justice,  for  Gentiles 
know  God’s  ‘just  decree’  (SiKcfcopa,  v.  32)  that  sinners  deserve  to  die.  The 
whole  description  is  summed  up  in  the  word  Ôeiôttis.  Since  this  noun  is 
connected  with  the  adjective  ôeïos,  ‘divine’,  we  may  infer  that  it  indicates 
those  attributes  of  God’s  being  which  distinguish  him  from  every  form  of 
non-divine  being  and  which  thereby  constitute  him  as  the  proper,  and  sole, 
object  of  man’s  adoration.  God’s  ôeiôttis,  as  Kleinknecht  puts  it  {Theol. 
Wörterb.  m,  123)  is  ‘das,  was  Gott  als  Gott  erweist  und  ihm  das  Recht  auf 
göttliche  Verehrung  gibt’. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Rom.  i.  19-20  Paul  does  not  describe  God  as  the 
Maker  of  the  world;  he  does  not  assign  to  him  any  cosmological  functions  at 
all.  He  mentions  God’s  SOvapis  and  Trou'ipoxa,  but  he  does  not  say  that  this 
power  made  the  TTOii^pocxa,  nor  does  he  say  what  the  TTon^ipcnra  are.  Whether 
they  signify  all  God’s  works,  or  only  some  of  them,  and  if  only  some  whether 
they  refer  to  the  human  self  (as  St  Augustine  supposed),  to  history,  or  to 
nature  we  cannot  tell.  The  only  place  in  the  chapter  where  Paul  refers  to  God 
as  the  Creator  is  v.  25:  olxives  pexi^AXa^ocv  xf^v  dAi^Oeiov  xoO  ©eoö  èv  x$ 
v|;eû6ei,  xal  èoe^àcrÔTiCTav  xal  èXàxpeuCTOtv  xq  xxfoei  Trapà  xôv  xxfoocvxa.  Three 
factors,  however,  warn  us  against  assuming  too  readily  that  Paul  here  allows 
to  Gentiles  a  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator.  First,  the  truth  that  Gentiles 
‘exchange  for  lie’  is  the  truth  that  God  is  &96apxos  (pexi^XAaÇocv  in  v.  25a 
corresponds  to  f^XXaÇov  in  v.  23).  Secondly,  while  Paul  says  in  v.  25  b  that 
Gentiles  have  refused  to  worship  the  Creator,  he  does  not  say  that  they  have 
ever  known  him  as  such  ;  u.  25  b  can  be  regarded  as  Paul’s  own  comment,  an 
interpretation  from  a  Judaeo-Christian  point  of  view.  Thirdly,  even  if  we 
suppose,  on  the  strength  of  v.  25  b,  that  Gentiles  know  God  as  the  Creator  we 
still  have  to  make  the  knowledge  more  precise.  Do  they  know  him  as  the 

^  That  this  knowledge  b  not  a  mere  possibility,  but  that  Gentiles  have  actually  obtained  it,  U 
rendered  certain  by  yvAtnts  t6v  Oidv  in  v.  ai. 
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Creator  of  the  whole  world,  or  only  as  the  Creator  of  mankind?  The  relev¬ 
ance  of  this  question  will  become  apparent  after  we  have  examined  Acts 
xvii. 

Paul’s  speech  before  the  Areopagus  in  Acts  xvii  is  composed  of  six  sections. 
The  pivotal  verses  are  27-8. 

(1)  Vv.  22-3.  Paul,  having  noted  the  religiosity^  of  the  Athenians  in 
erecting  an  altar  to  an  ‘unknown  god’,*  says:  ‘What,  therefore,  you  worship 
as  unknown,  this  I  proclaim  to  you’. 

(2)  Vv.  24-6.  The  ‘unknown  god’  whom  Paul  proclaims  is  the  Creator, 
so  that  idolatry  stands  condemned.  ‘  The  God  who  made  the  world  and  every¬ 
thing  in  it,  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  does  not  live  in  shrines  made 
by  man,  nor  is  he  served  by  human  hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything, 
since  he  himself  gives  to  all  men  life  and  breath  and  everything;  and  he  made 
from  one*  every  nation  of  men  to  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  deter¬ 
mined  allotted  periods  (xaipoOs)  and  the  boundaries  (ôpoôcolaç)  of  their 
habitation’.* 

(3)  V.  27a.  God  created  the  world  of  nature  and  of  history  ‘that  men 
should  seek  God  in  the  hope  that  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him’ 
(eI  fipa  ye  vjniAaçi^oeiocv  otCrrôv  xal  eOpoiév)  .* 

(4)  Vv.  27b-8.  ‘And  yet  (xalye)  he  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us,  for  in 
him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,®  as  even  some  of  your  poets  have 
said  T0Ö  yàp  koA  yévoç  èopév’. 

(5)  V.  29.  ‘Being,  therefore,  (oöv)  God’s  yévoç  we  ought  not  to  think  that 
the  Deity  is  like  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  etc.’ 

(6)  Vv.  3<>-i.  ‘God,  having  overlooked  the  times  of  ignorance  (<5cy volets), 
now  calls  on  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  etc.’ 

The  structure  of  the  argument  is  clear.  Gentiles  do  not  know  God  as  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  God  as  the  Creator  mundi  is  the  ‘unknown’  God 

^  StunSodutAi  can  mean  either  (neutrally)  religious  or  (pejoratively)  superstitious.  Paul  exploits 
the  word’s  ambiguity.  An  act  that  was  religious  to  the  Athenians  would  be  superstitious  to  him. 
Yet  even  a  superstition  can  become  a  point  de  dipart  for  the  preacher,  and  even  an  agnostic  and  craven 
fear  can  become  ‘the  beginning  of  wisdom’. 

'  The  literary  and  inscriptional  evidence  for  such  an  altar  is  Judiciously  summarized  by  C.  S.  C. 
WdHams,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  202. 

'  That  iv6s  refers  to  Adam,  and  that  Paiil  is  contrasting  the  past  age  of  idolatry  with  the  present 
age  (tovOv,  0.  30)  inaugurated  by  the  Gospel,  has  been  shown  by  B.  Gärtner,  The  Areopagus  Speech 
end  Natural  Revelation,  pp.  229-33. 

*  Gärtner  (pp.  147-52)  argues  convincingly  against  Dibelius  (Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
L  T.,  pp.  29-37)  for  this  historical  interpretation  of  KonpoOs  and  6po6ia(<xs. 

'  jTpdv  can  indicate  either  (as  in  Plato,  Philo  and  Wisd.  xiii.  6)  an  intellectual  search  for  truth, 
or  (as  in  the  LXX)  a  movement  of  the  will  whereby  a  man  turns  to  God  in  obedience  and  adoration. 
Dibdius  opts  for  the  first  of  these  meanings  and  Gärtner  for  the  second.  Perhaps  both  meanings 
ate  intended — an  intellectual  search  culminating  in  a  living  encounter.  In  any  case  the  point  of 
the  optative  mood  in  the  following  two  verbs  is  to  state  that,  while  Gentiles  rrnght  have  discovered 
the  Creator  from  his  works,  in  fact  they  have  not  done  so.  must  mean  ‘feel,  (ht  grope 

*Aer’,  since  if  it  had  meant  ‘touch*  it  would  have  come  after  lOpouv. 

*  This  may  be,  but  is  unlikely  to  be,  a  poetical  allusion  (to  Epimenides).  See  C.  S.  C.  Williams, 

ôt.  p.  205. 
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whom  Paul  ‘proclaims’  (v.  23,  KorroyyéXXco — a  verb  that  Paul  applies  else¬ 
where  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gk)spel).  Knowledge  of  the  Creator  through 
nature  and  history  is  a  p>ossibiUty,  but  not  a  fact  (v.  27  a,  eI  Apa  yE).  Yet 
(v.  27  b,  Kalye),  God  is  not  far  from  Gentiles,  for,  first,  in  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  and,  secondly,  as  the  Gentile  poet  Aratus  admits,  wc 
are  his  yévog.  A.final  understanding  of  the  speech  hangs  on  these  two  state¬ 
ments.  Let  us  examine  each  in  turn. 

(1)  èv  cxvrrcp  can  mean  either  (locally)  ‘in  the  being  of  God’  or  (causally, 
as  Lake  and  Cadbury  argue)  ‘  in  the  power  of  God  ’.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  second  interpretation.  The  idea  that  men  by 
nature  live  ‘in’  God  cannot  be  found  in  any  Greek  or  Jewish  source  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Gärtner’s  survey,  pp.  180-9),  although  the  idea  that  God  (or  the 
Spirit,  or  Wisdom,  or  Word  of  God)  lives  ‘  in  ’  men  is  found  frequently  enough.^ 
Furthermore,  the  assertion  that  all  men  are  near  Gkxi  because  of  their 
dependence  on  him  is  both  intelligible  in  itself  and  a  fitting  sequence  to  the 
proclamation  of  God  as  One  who  gives  ‘to  all  men  life  and  breath  and 
everything’  (v.  25).* 

(2)  Paul  confirms  this  idea  of  man’s  dependence  on  God  by  quoting  from 
Aratus’  Phenomena  Toö  yàp  xal  yévos  éapév.  Aratus,  like  Clean thes  who 
used  similar  words  in  his  Hymn  to  Zeus,  would,  of  course,  understand  the 
dependence  expressed  in  yévos  pantheistically  ;  both  writers  are  asserting 
that  man  is  essentially  divine  through  his  participation  in  the  anima  mundi. 
Paul,  perhaps,  expects  his  hearers  to  understand  yévos  through  the  concept 
of  creation  that  he  has  just  expounded;  he  would  then  be  regarding  yévos 
as  equivalent  to  Kxlapa.  However,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following 
considerations. 

{a)  We  cannot  say  for  certain  that  Paul  took  yévos  to  be  equivalent  to 
icriapa.  If  he  did  so  he  would  be  adopting  an  approach  to  pagan  literature 
which  was  common  among  Jewish  apologists  and  was  to  be  even  commoner 
among  the  Christian  Fathers,*  but  which  is  without  parallel  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  any  case  a  single  exegetical  tour  deforce  (whether  it  is  attributed 
to  Paul  or  to  Luke)  cannot  carry  the  weight  that  we  rightly  attach  to  the 
carefully  deliberated  utterances  of  Rom.  i. 

(Jb)  In  fact  the  identification  of  yévos  with  icrlapa  is  not  required  by  the 
sequel.  In  v.  29  Paul  does  not  use  the  quotation  to  prove,  or  even  to  support, 
his  proclamation  of  the  Creator.  He  simply  says  that,  if  Gentiles  recognize 
that  they  are  akin  to  God  and  dependent  on  him,  they  should  not  liken  him 
to  lifeless  images  that  are  the  products  of  their  own  imagination.  This  argu- 

*■  Christians  cerUinly  have  their  life  hid  tv  6i$  (Col.  iii.  3)  ;  but  this  is  a  strictly  supernatural 
gift  made  available  by  Christ’s  Resurrection. 

*  St  John  Chrysostom  (cited  by  Gartner,  p.  1 78)  explains  oO  iiocpdv  by  oCrws  tyyOs  tonv  (b$ 
anjrroC  u#l  jtiv. 

*  Both  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  St  Chrysostom  (cited  by  Gartner,  p.  194)  took  yivos  to  signify 
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ment  holds,  even  if  yévoç  is  interpreted  pantheistically  ;  neither  the  kinship 
nor  the  dependence  need  be  of  a  creaturely  kind.^ 

(f)  It  still  remains  true  that  Gentiles  have  failed  to  know  God  from  nature 
and  history,  and  have  consequently  failed  to  know  him  as  the  Maker  of  all 
things.  The  whole  point  of  Kaiyc  in  o.  27  and  the  quotation  from  Aratus  in 
V.  28  is  that  Paul  acquiesces  in  this  double  failure  and  appeals  instead  to  an 
inner  sensus  divinitatis  which,  he  hopes,  is  sufßcient  to  convince  idolaters  of 
their  folly.* 

The  negative  fact  that  Gentiles  do  not  know  God  as  the  Author  of  nature 
or  history  is  confirmed  by  Paul’s  speech  to  the  Lycaonians  in  Acts  xiv.  15-17. 
Two  facts  deserve  attention.  Firstly,  Paul  begins  his  speech  with  the  verb 
ïOoyyeXljÊCTÔai  {v,  15,  cf.  KcrroryyéXXco  in  xvii.  23)  ;  the  announcement  of  God 
as  the  Creator  mundi  is  a  new  revelation,  an  introduction  to  the  Gospel. 
Secondly,  while  Paul  says  in  17  that  God  has  not  left  himself  ‘  without 
testimony’  in  the  world  of  nature,  he  does  not  say  that  the  testimony  has  ever 
been  understood.  On  the  contrary  vv.  15-16  imply  that  Gentiles  have  always 
failed  to  understand  it.  Moreover  the  litotes  oOk  dpdpTupov,  although  it  is 
characteristic  of  Luke’s  style,  may  have  more  to  it  than  literary  elegance; 
for  the  content  of  v.  1 7,  while  it  implies  that  God  is  the  ‘  Giver  of  every-good 
and  perfect  gift’,  does  not  compel  belief  in  him  as  the  Creator  of  all  that  is. 

We  must  now  correlate  these  accounts  of  natural  revelation.  In  Rom.  i 
Paul  states  that  through  iroii^para  Gentiles  have  come  to  know  God  as  an 
invisible  and  eternal  ‘Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness’; 
but  he  does  not  specify  these  Troifiporra,  nor  does  he  describe  (rod’s  Suvapis 
as  creative  power.  Acts  xvii,  corroborated  by  Acts  xiv,  resolves  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  Rom.  i  by  asserting  that  Gentiles,  while  they  acknowledge  their 
own  affinity  with  God  and  even  (up  to  a  point  at  any  rate)  their  own 
dependence  on  him,  fail  to  recognize  him  as  the  Creator  mundi.  I  believe  that 
this  conclusion,  negative  as  it  may  be,  is  important  for  the  following  reasons. 

(i)  Paul’s  attitude  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Hellenistic  Judaism. 
In  his  Some  Hellenistic  Elements  in  Primitive  Christianity  (p.  31)  W.  L.  Knox, 
quoting  Wisd.  xiii  as  his  main  Jewish  source,  wrote  of  Rom.  i  that  ‘the 
arguments  are  throughout  those  which  the  synagogue  had  learnt  from 
popular  Greek  philosophy  and  turned  into  commonplaces,  that  the  existence 
of  (ïod  can  be  inferred  from  his  works’.  Again,  Lagrange  in  his  commentary 
(p.  24)  claims  the  support  of  ‘tous  les  exégètes  modernes’  for  the  view  that, 

*  Paul’i  implied  logic  is  well  put  by  Gärtner  thus  (p.  160):  ‘If  man  is  like  God,  then  God  is 
living.  If  man  has  a  spirit,  God  must  have  one  also — which  cannot  be  said  of  the  idols’.  This  could 
be  urged  even  on  pantheistic  premises.  As  Gärtner  also  notes,  each  of  the  preceeding  words  jfiSpsv, 
w»w>i«9aand  loUw  emphasizes  that  ‘God  is  the  living,  the  One  true  God  over  against  the  lifeless 
idols  made  with  human  hands’. 

'  Paul  does  not  attribute  to  the  Athenians  any  natural  desir*  for  God,  which  would  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  motive  behind  the  altar  inscription;  he  does  not  fulfil  (as  Dibelius  asserts,  op.  cit. 
p.  76)  ‘their  unconscious  longings’. 
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Rom.  i.  20  expresses  the  same  thought  as  Wisd.  xiii.  5.  But  let  us  see  what 
Wisd.  xiii.  1-5  actually  says. 

For  vain  were  all  men  by  nature  who  were  ignorant  of  God,  and  from  the  good  things 
that  are  seen  were  unable  to  know  him  who  is  (t6v  ôvto),  nor  by  attending  to  the 
products  (toîç  ipyoïç)  recognized  the  craftsman  (tôv  tcxvIttiv)  ;  but  cither  fire, 
or  wind,  or  swift  air,  or  circling  stars,  or  raging  water,  or  luminaries  of  heaven, 
they  thought  to  be  gods  that  rule  the  world.  And  if  it  was  through  delight  in  their 
beauty,  let  them  know  how  much  better  than  these  is  the  Lord  (ô  Seottôttis); 
for  the  first  cause  (ô  yeveoiàpxTis)  of  beauty  created  them  (ficnaEv  aùrà)  ;  but  if 
it  was  through  astonishment  at  their  power  and  influence,  let  them  understand 
from  them  how  much  more  powerful  is  he  that  formed  them  (ô  KoraoKeudaos  ctCrrd)  ; 
for  from  the  greatness  of  the  beauty  even  of  created  things  their  first  maker  is 
proportionately  perceived  (dvoXdycos  ô  yeveaioupyôç  aùrtôv  öscopelTai)  (R.V., 
with  some  changes). 

The  differences  between  this  passage  and  Rom.  i  are  striking.  Wisd.  xiii 
is  concerned  with  a  knowledge  that  can  be,  but  has  not  been,  attained,  for  it 
considers  Gentiles  solely  as  idolaters  and  consigns  them  to  unqualified 
deyveoafa;  Rom.  i  is  concerned  with  a  knowledge  that  both  can  be  and  has 
been  attained,  although  it  begins  by  stating  that  idolaters  have  suppressed 
this  knowledge  in  their  àSixia  (p.  18).  Wisd.  xiii  differs  no  less  strikingly 
from  Acts  xiv  and  xvii.  Whereas  Wisd.  xiii  stresses  that  Gentiles  can  infer  God’s 
existence  and  nature  from  the  external  world.  Acts  xiv  and  xvii  stress  that 
they  have  not  so  inferred  him  ;  therefore,  the  Creator  has  to  be  proclaimed  to 
them  as  an  entirely  fresh  revelation.  In  fact  the  author  of  Wisdom  has  not 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  Creator  at  all.  Although  he  uses  the  words 
ktIjciv  and  Krlopa,  his  God  is  no  more  than  a  ‘first  cause’,  a  ‘craftsman’  who 
‘fashioned’  the  world  out  of  the  Snop<|>os  OArj  mentioned  in  xi.  7  (and 
incongruously  linked  with  the  participle  Kricraaa).  The  Hellenistic  argument 
from  design — note  the  word  KoXXovfi  in  xiii.  5 — leads  to  a  6T|uioupyôç;  but  a 
Sriuioupyôç,  as  Philo  observes  {De  Somn.  i.  13),  is  not  a  ktiott^S. 

(2)  Wisdom’s  excess  of  apologetic  zeal  obscures  an  historical  distinction 
to  which  Rom.  i  and  Acts  are  faithful.  For  Gentiles  never  reached  a  belief 
in  God  as  KTiorfiS,  although  (like  Plato  in  his  Timaeus)  they  could  conceive 
the  notion  of  a  fiqpioupyôs.  Greek  philosophy  and  science  rested  on  the  axiom 
that  ‘Nothing  comes  into  being  out  of  non-existence’,  with  its  corollary 
that  the  physical  universe  is  eternal.  The  idea  of  a  God  who  brought  the 
world  into  being  ex  nihilo  (that  is,  neither  as  an  emanation  from  his  own  being, 
nor  through  the  information  of  pre-existent  matter)  was,  on  its  own  level, 
as  great  a  scandal  to  the  Greek  mind  as  the  pcopla  of  the  Cross.  The  scope  of 
natural  revelation  in  Rom.  i  corresponds  precisely  to  the  facts.  That  God  is 
dôpoTOs  and  dtfiios  would  be  self-evident  to  any  Platonist — even  the  members 
of  the  Homeric  pantheon  were  dfldvorroi;  that  the  gods  had  power  (fiùvopis) 
to  secure  the  fertility  of  nature  and  the  well-being  of  their  votaries  was  pre- 
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supposed  by  pagan  religion  in  all  its  forms;  that  divine  justice  punished 
transgressors  (the  üßpioröcs,  Cmepriçàvous  and  àXa36vas  of  Rom.  i.  30)  was 
a  central  theme  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  piety;  but  that  the  world  is 
related  to  God  as  created  to  Creator  was  never  believed  by  any  Gentile.^ 

(3)  The  negative  attitude  of  Romans  and  Acts  implies  the  positive 
assertion  of  Heb.  xi.  3  that  *By  faith  we  understand  that  the  world  was 
created  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  what  is  seen  was  made  of  things  which  do 
not  appear’.  By  ‘faith’  the  writer  means  man’s  total  response  to  God’s 
historical  revelation,  a  response  typified  by  the  ‘faithful’  Abraham.  By 
‘creation’  he  means  creation  ex  nihilo.  Whether  is  taken  (as  in  the  above 
translation)  with  çcnvojjiévcov  or  with  ysyövsvai,  the  same  truth  emerges:  there 
is  DO  prima  materia  pre-existing  God’s  creative  act.*  It  is  significant  that  the 
writer  chooses  atcovos  Cages’),  not  Kôatiov,  since  (as  the  second  Isaiah 
eqjcdally  testifies)  it  was  through  God’s  self-disclosure  in  historical  events, 
not  through  cosmological  speculation,  that  the  Jews  came  to  recognize  their 
Covenant-Lord  as  the  Creator.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  God  whom 
Paul  defines  as  One  ‘who  calls  into  existence  the  things  that  do  not  exist’ 
is  the  God  ‘in  whom  Abraham  believed’  (Rom.  iv.  17). 

(4)  The  divine  mysterium  of  Rom.  i.  19-20  does  not  have  any  personal 
characteristics.*  Because  Gentiles  do  not  know  God  as  the  Creator  they 
cannot  have  a  true  personal  conception  of  him;  for  only  those  who  begin  by 
distinguishing  God  from  man  as  the  Creator  from  his  creature  can  speak  of 
God’s  personal  character  without  equating  him  idolatrously  with  a  human 
dKCiw.  The  god  of  whom  Paul  says  ‘What  therefore  you  worship  as  unknown, 
this  I  proclaim  to  you’  is  the  god  whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  personify;* 
he  would  never  have  said,  with  the  author  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  (15), 
that  Gentiles  really  know  Yahweh  even  when  they  call  him  Zeus  or  Dis. 

*  On  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  creation  among  the  Greeks  see  F.  M .  Grant,  MiracU  and  Natural 
Lam  M  Graato-Roman  and  Early  Christian  Thought,  pp.  29-40,  135-52  and  E.  L.  MascaU,  Existanca  and 
duaitp,  pp.  1-17.  A.  D.  Sertillanges  aptly  characterizes  the  God  of  Greek  philosophical  mono, 
theism  thus:  *  11  est  le  premier  dans  l’étre,  mais  non  point  le  premier  par  rapport  à  tout  I’Atre*  (Vidé*  dt 
CMshsa,  p.  5).  The  varying  degrees  of  transcendence  or  immanence  attributed  to  the  philosophical 
dnrt  do  not  affect  the  radical  difference  between  this  dpx^  and  the  Christian  Creator.  For  if  the 
lower  world  emanates  from  the  higher  it  must  possess  the  properties  of  the  higher,  even  though  in 
a  reduced  mode;  it  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  0s6$  otoOriTÔs  (Timatus  g2c).  Hence  on  Platonic 
principles  one  could  worship  either  the  divine  being  which  is  btyond  the  world  or  the  divine  being 
sAsch  it  the  world. 

*  While  the  exact  phrase  tx  nihilo  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  idea  ex- 
prraed  by  the  phrase  is  nowhere  contradicted,  and  more  than  once  implied  (e.g.  in  addition  to 
Heb.  xi.  3, 1  Cor.  viii.  6,  Col.  L  16  and  John  i.  3). 

*  Hence,  while  Paul  says  in  Rom.  Ü.  15  that  Gentiles ‘have  the  requirements  of  the  Law  written  on 
Aeir  hearts’,  he  does  not  say  that  they  know  the  person  of  the  Lawgiver.  The  Law  of  which  Gentiles 
possess  the  Ipya  is  the  Jewish  Law,  the  Torah  (not  the  Stoic  Ux  natura*),  and  only  those  who  stand 
within  the  convenant  am  know  Yahweh  as  the  Torah's  personal  source.  Because  Gentiks  do  not 
hme  a  personal  conception  of  God,  they  carmot  enter  into  a  personal  relationship  with  him.  That 
h  why,  far  example,  Paul  doa  not  use  the  words  irions  and  morakiv  of  man’s  response  to  natural 
Rwelation. 

*  Hence  Paul  writes  (impersonally)  toOto— A  (which  has  by  far  the  stronger  support  in  the  MSS.), 
Bot  (personally)  toOtov— Av  (which  is  obviously  a  scribal  alteration). 
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Consequently  in  I  Cor.  viii.  6  the  One  God  whom  Paul  (perhaps  borrowing 
from  a  confessional  formula)  opposes  to  the  ‘gods  many*  of  paganism  is  the 
personal  Creator — ô  -rron^p  èÇ  0Ö  rà  irAvra. 

The  Greeks  themselves,  from  Xenophanes  onwards,  did  not  fear  to  criticize 
popular  anthropomorphism,  but  their  criticism  led  them  to  reject  rather  than 
to  reform  the  personal  conception  of  deity.  In  Euripides’  Trojan  Women, 
(885-7)  Hecuba  seeks  to  determine  the  character  of  Zeus  whom  she  calls, 
despairingly,  SuordTrooTos  elSévcn.  Is  he  (she  asks)  àvàyKq  çûoeos,  or,  perhaps, 
V0ÖS  PpoTcov?  In  either  case  the  personal  quality  and  ‘otherness*  of  Zeus 
evaporates;  he  becomes  a  wholly  impersonal,  wholly  immanent  being. 
Hecuba’s  cri  du  cœur  exemplifies  the  impasse  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was 
continually  brought  in  its  attempts  to  clarify  traditional  religion.^  It  also 
exemplifies  the  truth  of  Paul’s  dictum,  which  is  a  necessary  counterpart  to 
Rom.  i.  19-21,  that  ‘in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  knew  not  God  through 
wisdom’  (I  Cor.  i.  21);*  for  no  amount  of  reflexion  on  natural  revelata  pro¬ 
duced  a  belief  in  ‘God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth’. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  speaking  solely  of  unaided  reason.  Whether 
reason,  when  aided  by  faith,  can  find  traces  (vestigia)  of  the  Creator  in  the 
created  order  (either  in  the  structure  of  the  human  soul,  or  in  the  design  of 
nature,  or  in  the  fact  of  being  per  se)  is  a  question  which  the  New  Testament 
docs  not  consider.  But  it  may  be  noted,  first,  that  if  the  mind  of  natural  man 
is  able  to  perceive  through  Troit^iuorra  as  much  of  God’s  ôéiôttis  as  Rom.  i 
states,  the  Christian,  whose  mind  is  nfpmiatiirally  illumined  ought  to  be  able 
to  perceive  even  more;  and,  secondly,  that  Jesus,  while  he  never  attempts  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  Creator  from  his  works  (for  he  had  no  need  to  do  so 
in  addressing  Jews),  frequendy  appeals  to  created  things — to  nature,  to 
history,  to  the  world  of  human  relationships — in  order  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  God  whose  reign  he  announced.  Moreover,  we  can  hardly  think  that 
Paul,  who  always  extolled  and  never  disparaged  the  place  of  reason  in  the 
Christian  life,*  would  discountenance  a  rational  theology  that  confesses  itself 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  fides  quaerens  intellectum. 

So  far,  however,  as  purely  natural  revelation  is  concerned,  the  theologian. 


*  So  Plutarch,  adopting  the  syncrctistic  attitude  reflected  in  Ansteai  15,  aflirmi  that  the  varioui 
name«,  by  which  men  call  the  divine  all  refer  to  a  single  coamic  Xdyos  or  irpövoia  {Dt  Is,  tt  Ohr. 
377-S).  Whenever  the  Greeks  wanted  to  give  a  rational  and  moral  significance  to  the  gods  of  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  faith,  they  identified  them  with  such  philosophical  priuciplet  u  were  available.  So,  too, 
Seneca  {M.Q,.  2.  45)  calls  Jove  ‘rectorem  custodemque  universi,  animum  ac  spiritum  mundi,  opens 
huius  dominum  et  artificem  cui  nomen  omne  convenit’.  Jove  may  also  be  called  ‘fate’  (for  it  is  he 
‘ex  quo  suspensa  sunt  omnia,  causa  causarum*),  or  ‘nature’  (for  he  is  ‘quod  vides  totum,  partibut 
suis  inditus,  et  se  sustinens  et  sua’).  The  god  on  whom  the  world  (in  general)  and  men  (in  particular) 
depend  is,  for  .Seneca,  simply  the  impersonal,  immanent  ‘first  cause’  of  Stoic  philosophy. 

*  In  I  Cor.  i.  21  Paul  has  in  mind  those  who  claimed  that  through  their  own  ooyia  they  could 
obtain  a  compUu  and  saving  knowledge  of  God.  Each  clement  in  this  is  denied  by  implicatioo 
in  Rom.  i. 

*  Sec  G.  Bornkamm’s  admirable  paper  ‘Faith  and  Reason  in  Paul’s  Epistles’,  N.TS.  iv  (195^)1 
93-100. 
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if  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  New  Testament,  will  observe  the  following 
ftfindples.  (a)  He  will  not  try,  by  the  use  of  unaided  reason,  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  Creator  from  Trou^Morra.’  Yet  (A)  he  will  be  prepared  to 
discover  that  through  these  -rroi^pora  men  have  been  able  to  know  God  (to 
put  it  at  a  minimum)  as  an  invisible,  eternal  Power  of  great  majesty  (66Ça, 
Rom.  i.  23)  whose  family  they  are,  upon  whose  goodness  they  depend,  and 
by  whose  righteousness  they  will  be  judged.*  Whether  (c)  he  will  regard  this 
knowledge  as  a  ‘point  of  contact’  for  Christian  truth  (either  for  preliminary 
belief  in  a  personal  Creator  or  for  the  strictly  evangelical  doctrines  of  the 
faith)  is  a  matter  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  vagueness  of  Rom.  i.  18,  where  Paul  refers 
to  idolaters  as  tcov  xfiv  dAi^iOsicxv  èv  àSiKlçc  KorrexôvTcov.  Korréytiv  can  have 
three  meanings:  ‘to  hold  or  possess’  (as  in  1.  Cor.  xi.  2,  with  irapaSôoEiç  as 
otgect),  ‘to  restrain  or  hinder’  (as  in  II  Thess.  ii.  6-7),  ‘to  hold  down  or 
suppress’ — the  meaning  adopted  by  Bauer  who  cites  parallel  uses  of  the  verb 
with  such  nouns  as  ôpyfiv  and  dupiôv  as  objects.  The  verb  can  hardly  have  the 
6nt  of  these  meanings  here.  Paul  is  not  accusing  idolaters  of  hypocrisy;  he 
does  not  say  that  they  simultaneously  hold  the  truth  and  disobey  it  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  says  that  ‘they  exchanged  the  truth  about  God  for  a  lie’  (p.  25a). 
We  are  left  with  the  second  and  third  meanings,  and  each  of  these  implies 
the  other.  Idolaters  hinder  the  truth  by  suppressing  it,  or,  alternatively, 
they  suppress  the  truth  by  hindering  it.*  The  question  that  arises  next  is  this. 
Is  the  truth  that  idolaters  suppress  wholly  lost,  or  can  it  be  recalled  so  as  to 
become  a  ‘point  of  contact’  for  the  Gospel?  Paul’s  appeal  to  Aratus  in 
Acts  xvii  suggests  that  the  Athenians  still  potentially  possess  a  valid  know¬ 
ledge  God  ;  but  since  we  have  already  seen  that  too  much  weight  must  not 
be  attached  to  this  quotation,  the  matter  must  finally  be  settled  by  an 
examination  of  Rom.  i. 

The  more  closely  we  look  at  Rom.  i.  1&-21  the  more  puzzling  it  appears. 
Are  we  to  imagine  that  each  Gentile  generation,  and  each  individual  within 
each  generation,  first  knows  the  truth  and  then  suppresses  it  by  a  single, 
irrevocable  act,  so  that  it  remains  for  evermore  suppressed?  Hardly.  Pagan 
behaviour  gives  no  support  for  such  a  view.  Gentiles  did  not  turn  to  idolatry 
after  rqecting  a  prior  non-idolatrous  revelation  ;  they  were  bom  into  idolatry 
which  was  the  established  norm  of  worship.  Rather,  I  believe,  we  must 
«oppose  Paul  to  mean  that  every  idolater  at  some  time,  or  times,  has  a  measure 
of  insight  into  God’s  ôeidrqs,  and  that  every  idolator,  instead  of  letting  the 

^  la  &ct,  as  Hume  showed  in  his  Dialogues,  unaided  reason  cannot  conclusively  establish  the 
®»iOBnce  of  even  a  Designer. 

*  Juw  aa  Paul,  in  Rom.  i.,  does  not  specify  the  Trat^worra  through  which  man  knows  God,  so  he 
<loa  ao<  define  the  mental  process  through  which  such  knowledge  is  acquired  ;  vooOusva  KoOop&rai 

ke  variously  interpreted  according  to  one’s  epistemological  presupposidons. 

*  They  hinder  the  truth,  that  is,  by  refusing  to  let  it  take  hold  of  them  and  command  their 
allegiaBce. 
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insight  grow,  suppresses  it.  He  suppresses  it  partly  through  doißeia,  and 
partly  through  àSiKla — through  dolßeia  in  so  far  as  the  sin  of  pride  leads  him 
(as  a  Jew  or  Christian  would  put  it)  ‘to  worship  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator’  and  through  dSixia  in  so  far  as  he  fears  to  expose  his  immoral  life 
to  the  light  of  God’s  holy  presence  (cf.  John  iii.  19-20). 

If  this  exegesis  is  correct  (and  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  exegesis  that 
makes  sense)  the  question  raised  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  is  answered. 
While  the  idolater  is  always  suppressing  the  truth,  he  is  also  always  capable 
of  acknowledging  it.  In  spite  of  impiety  and  vice  he  remains  capax  deitatis] 
and  because  he  never  ceases  to  have  this  capacity  he  never  ceases  to  be 
‘without  excuse’.  The  tragedy  of  his  predicament  is  that  he  fails  either  to 
achieve  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  capable  or  to  retain  such  knowledge 
once  he  has  achieved  it.  Paul  would,  therefore,  seem  to  imply  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  by  natural  revelation  (either  in  an  actual  and  recognized,  or  in 
a  potential  and  unrecognized  form)  constitutes  a  ‘point  of  contact’  for  the 
Gospel.  The  Gospel  not  only  enlarges  the  knowledge  of  God  by  disclosing 
him  as  the  Creator,  the  personal  God  of  àydnrq,  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ; 
it  also  makes  this  knowledge  secure  against  ‘suppression’  by  dispelling  the 
doépeia  and  dSixia  from  which  the  act  of  suppression  proceeds.^ 

One  more  question  remains  to  be  answered.  In  Rom.  i  and  Acts  xvii  Paul 
is  considering  idolatry  in  its  crude,  popular  form.  What  would  be  his  attitude 
towards  the  philosophers?  Would  he  have  regarded  their  speculations  as 
idolatrous?  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  know  enough  to  say.  It  is  further 
doubtful  whether  Paul  ever  reached  a  verdict  on  the  point.  His  Gentile 
converts  (to  judge  from  I  Corinthians),  although  they  might  clîiim  a  special 
‘wisdom’,  did  not  belong  to  an  intellectual  élite  (i.  26)  and  were  consequendy 
accustomed  to  idol-worship  of  the  conventional  type  (viii.  7).  Nevertheless, 
it  is  clear  that,  whether  Paul  had  the  philosophers  in  mind  or  not,  they  too, 
according  to  his  principles,  fell  into  idolatry  of  a  subtler  kind  in  so  far  as  they 
were  led  to  venerate  the  KÔauos  as  divine.  Both  the  idolater  and  the  philosopher 
‘suppressed’  their  awareness  of  God’s  Osiérriç  by  identifying  it  with  a  finite 
representation,  in  the  one  case  with  an  image  accessible  to  sense,  and  in  the 
other  with  a  world-order  accessible  to  reason.* 

Yet,  if  there  are  similarities  between  the  idolater  and  the  philosopher  there 
are  also  crucial  differences  of  which  I  select  the  three  that  appear  to  me  to  be 
most  relevant.  First,  no  one  could  accuse  Plato  and  Marcus  Aurelius  of 
àSiKfa;  this  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  error.  Secondly,  the  very 
abstraction  of  philosophy  saved  it.  The  God  who  was  identical  with  the  world- 


‘  God,  in  juatiiying  (freely  acquitting)  the  ungodly  (t6v  dofßfl),  implants  in  him  a  new 
StKowoOvi)  that  flows  from  union  with  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  (Rom.  iv.  5,  vi.  5-13). 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  divine  anima  munài  of  the  Stoics,  while  it  was  known  through  the 
reason  or  intellect,  was  itself  material,  or  could  for  certain  purposes  be  nnaterialistically  conceived 
in  terms  of  nature’s  basic  elements,  air  and  fire.  And  Wisd.  xiii.  3  especially  includes  among  idolaten 
those  who  divinize  wOp  or  imtOua. 
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order  was  superior  to  any  one  item  in  that  order;  he  could  not  be  given  *a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  Thirdly,  in  Plato  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  real  I 

(and,  within  Hellenism,  unique)  insight  into  the  nature  of  divine  trans¬ 
cendence.  Plato  and  his  successors  failed  to  maintain  this  insight  because 
thçy  failed  to  understand  God  as  the  Creator;  and  this  was  a  failure  that  only 
Judaeo-Christian  revelation  could  redeem.^  h.  p.  owen 

*  Thii  reference  to  the  philotophen  shows  that  (as  Paul’s  descending  scale  in  Rom.  i.  93  suggests) 
we  have  to  reckon  with  varying  degrees  of  idolatry,  and,  therefore,  with  varying  degrees  of 
‘suppression’. 
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Synoptische  Überlieferung  bei  den  apostolischen  Vätern.  By  Helmut  Köster. 
(TU  65,  Akademie- Verlag,  Berlin,  1957.)  Pp.  xvi-f-274.  DM.  34. 

To  the  unwary  this  book  might  at  hrst  sight  seem  to  be  superfluous.  Has  not  all  that 
was  necessary  been  done  long  since  by  such  men  as  Zahn  and  Hamack,  not  to 
mention  the  Oxford  Society  for  Historical  Theology?  But  this  would  be  a  hasty  and 
superficial  judgment,  nor  is  this  study  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly.  Sou  ter  indeed 
could  write:  ‘The  Synoptic  tradition  is  first  clearly  evidenced  by  Barnabas  and  the 
Didache.  The  use  of  Matthew  is  first  clearly  seen  in  the  Didache,  of  Mark  in 
Hennas,  of  Luke  in  the  Didache,  and  of  John  in  Ignatius’;*  or  again,  ‘During  the 
p>eriod  95  to  140  Zahn  can  find  only  four  Gospel  citations  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  our  four  Gospels,  side  by  side  with  many  which  attest  the  Church  use  of  our 
four.  ’*  To  which  Köster  would  no  doubt  reply  that  Souter  wrote  before  the  rise  of 
Form  Criticism.  The  problem,  it  would  app>ear,  is  not  so  simple. 

Writing  of  Ignadus,*  Köster  says  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  list  the  paralld 
p>assages,  ask  in  what  Gospel  they  occur,  and  then  conclude  without  more  ado  that 
Ignadus  must  have  known  that  Gospel.  For  our  Synopdes  were  not  the  eaiiiest 
nor  the  only  sources  from  which  a  writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
could  derive  ‘  Synopdc  ’  tradidon.  In  point  of  fact,  Souter  himself  observes  :  ‘  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  evangelic  matter  floadng 
about  at  this  date.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  worthy  of  remark  that  so  litde 
of  it  should  have  p>assed  into  the  wridngs  of  respwnsible  authors.  ’*  Moreover  the 
character  of  the  ‘allusions  ’  b  such  as  to  raise  quesdons  concerning  the  text  employed 
and  the  manner  of  citadon.  Are  the  variadons  accidental  or  deliberate?  Must 
the  Synopdes  be  pre-supposed,  or  may  the  allusions  refer  to  oral  tradidon,  perhaps 
even  older  than  the  Synopdes  themselves?  The  publicadon  by  Bell  and  Skeat  of 
Fragments  of  an  Unknown  Gospel  brought  a  new  factor  into  the  situadon,  raising 
again  the  quesdon  of  the  possible  use  of  apocryphal  literature.^  And  Form  Cridcism 
has  uncovered  tendencies  and  modves  in  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Synopdc  tradidon  itself. 

It  b  with  thb  situadon  that  Köster  b  concerned,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
hbtory  of  the  Synopdc  tradition  as  it  b  represented  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  The 
result  b  a  careful  and  detailed  study  which,  if  it  may  not  perhaps  command  com¬ 
plete  acceptance,  must  at  any  rate  be  reckoned  with  in  future  discussions  of  the 
problem.  The  volume  falb  into  three  main  secdons,  of  which  the  first  (pp.  4-123) 
deab  with  I  and  II  Clement,  Ignadus,  and  Polycarp,  the  second  (pp.  124-256)  with 
Barnabas,  the  Didache,  and  Hermas,  and  the  third  (pp.  257-^7)  outlines  the 

‘  Text  and  Canon  nf  the  ^.T,  (1935),  p.  153. 

*  Ibid.  p.  163.  *  Syn.  Überlieftnmg,  pp.  24f. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  163. 

*  Bell  and  Skeat,  Fragments  iff  an  UnJcnoim  Gospel  (London,  1935)  ;  cf.  Dodd,  B.J.R.L. 

Testament  Stadies  (Manchester,  1933),  pp.  laff.  Neither  of  these  was  apparendy  known  to  Köster. 
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history  of  the  tradition  which  emerges  from  the  study.  An  index  of  passages  cited 
completes  the  book. 

It  may  be  felt  at  times  that  the  author  presses  his  theory  too  far;  where  he  assigns 
a  particular  element  to  the  ‘freie  Überlieferung’,  others  may  be  more  inclined  to 
see  a  genuine  Synoptic  quotation.  Again,  it  may  be  felt  by  the  more  conservatively- 
minded  that  he  pays  too  much  reverence  to  Bultmann,  although  he  can  on  occasion 
disagree  (e.g.  pp.  81,  85).  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  he  has  done 
real  service  in  drawing  attention  to  certain  aspects  which  have  perhaps  been  stmte- 
what  neglected  :  the  fact  that  some  the  material  consists  of  O.T.  quotations  which 
need  not  necessarily  have  passed  through  the  medium  of  a  written  Gospel,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  some  of  the  ‘Synoptic’  material  was  derived  direct  from  the  living  oral 
uadition,  or  again  the  possibility  that  some  elements  were  drawn  from  the  liturgical 
usage  of  the  community  to  which  the  writer  belonged .  I  n  this  connexion  Kilpatrick' 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  liturgical  clement  in  the  development  of  Matthew, 
while  Dodd  in  this  Journal*  concluded  from  a  study  of  certain  Johannine  Herren¬ 
worte  that  so  far  as  the  sayings  he  examined  were  concerned  John  was  transmitting 
independently  a  special  form  of  the  common  oral  tradition,  and  was  not  dependent 
on  the  Synoptics.  A  reference  to  the  Oxyrhynchus  Logia  on  p.  202  prompts  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  may  be  discoveries  yet  to  be  made  in  this  held,  since  one  of  the 
G)phc  documents  fouiul  at  Nag  Hammadi  has  been  identihed  as  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  sayings.*  On  p.  87  Köster  expresses  doubts  about  Justin’s  use  of  the 
Western  text,  and  favours  the  view  of  Sanday  and  Lippelt  that  Justin  used  a 
harmony  (even  before  Tatian)  ;  for  the  other  side  reference  may  be  made  to  a  recent 
article  by  Quis{>el,*  who  hnds  Lippelt’s  theory  ‘ganz  abwegig’. 

On  some  points  of  detail  there  may  be  room  for  criticism:  thus,  the  view  that  the 
narratives  of  Peter’s  Confession  and  of  the  Transhguration  were  originally  Blaster 
stones  (p.  48)  would  appear  to  have  been  effectively  disposed  of  by  Dodd  and 
others.*  Mandean  parallels  (p.  37)  are  surely  too  late  to  be  relevant.  And  if  I  Cle¬ 
ment  seems  to  echo  Mark  (pp.  lyff.)  may  we  not  recall  that  Mark  is  traditionally 
the  Gospel  of  the  Church  in  Rome?  In  the  same  way  the  theory  of  Streeter*  that 
Matthew  was  the  Gospel  of  Antioch  may  justify  some  confidence  that  Ignatius  knew 
that  Gospel,  although  here  there  is  darker  of  arguing  in  a  circle,  since  Streeter 
found  confirmation  for  his  conjecture  in  Ignatius’  use  of  Matthew.*  When  we  read 
(pi  121)  that  Polycarp  is  probably  dependent  on  Matthew,  we  are  inclined  to  ask: 
"Then  why  not  Ignatius?’;  but  Köster  finds  his  answer  in  Harrison’s  theory  of 
Mycarp’s  two  epistles.  Misprints  have  been  noted  on  the  following  pages;  p.  58 
(lug.  for  Ign.),  p.  120  (eI  oO  vSeÔMEÔa),  p.  202  (Cnro  xpEiTod).  On  p.  51  reference  is 
made  to  Lyder  Brun  a.a.O.,  but  the  title  of  the  work  cited  does  not  appear  to  be 
ghcD  at  all. 

'  Tir  Oripns  of  t/u  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew  (Oxford,  1946). 

*  X.TS.  n,  75 ff. 

*  See  Puech  in  The  Jang  Codex  (ed.  F.  L.  Cro«,  London,  1955),  pp.  2if.;  also  Garitte  in  Le 

-*^**"''  (1957),  59lf.,  307!!.,  Qpispel  in  Vigiliae  Christianae,  xi  (1957),  i89ff. 

*  Figiliae  Christianae,  xi  (1957),  I39ff. 

*  Dodd  in  Studies  in  the  Gospels  (ed.  D.  E.  Nineham,  Oxford,  1955),  p.  25;  Taylor,  The  Gospel 
oHarifey  to  St  Mark  (London,  1953),  pp.  3748*.,  387!!.;  ikwbyer,  St  Mark  and  the  Transfigaration  Story 
Uatnrgh,  1942). 

*  The  Fern  Gospels  (1927),  pp.  sooff. 
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The  resultant  picture  of  the  history  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  is  much  more  varied, 
much  more  fluid,  and  possibly  much  more  realistic,  than  we  are  apt  to 
although  some  may  have  doubts  as  to  how  far  the  form-critical  conclusions  are 
entirely  valid.  One  major  problem  emerges  :  how  was  it  that  the  canonical  Gospeb, 
which  on  Köster’s  shoMong  (p.  257)  played  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century 
‘nur  eine  ganz  untergeordnete  Rolle’,  had  become  by  the  time  of  Justin  almost  the 
only  source  (p.  267)?  The  picture  here  is,  as  Köster  says,  entirely  different,  yet  the 
transition  was  effected  in  a  few  decades.  r.  mcl.  wilson 
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The  Thirteenth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Palais  de  l’Uni¬ 
versité  de  Strasbourg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Centre  de  Recherches  d’Histoire 
des  Religions,  from  2  to  6  September.  Professor  Henry  J.  Cadbury  presided,  and 
there  were  some  hundred  and  forty  members,  wives,  and  guests  present.  During 
the  course  of  the  Meeting  the  Society  was  received  by  M.  le  Recteur  de  l’Académie 
de  Strasbourg,  by  M.  le  Maire  de  la  Ville  de  Strasbourg,  and  by  the  religious 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches.  In  turn  the  Society  gave  an 
official  banquet  at  which  members  of  the  Comité  de  Patronage  were  present:  the 
representative  of  the  Préfet  du  Bas-Rhin,  the  Maire,  the  religious  authorities,  the 
Recteur  de  l’Académie,  the  honorary  Dean,  the  Dean  of  the  Catholic  Faculty  of 
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Faculty  of  Letters,  together  with  the  local  organizing  Committee.  A  visit  was  made 
by  boat  to  the  port  of  Strasbourg,  and  by  coach  to  the  monastery  of  Sainte-Odile  in 
the  Vo^es,  where  the  Society  was  received  by  the  Bishop.  Accommodation  was 
provided  in  the  Foyer  de  l’Ingénieur,  and  lunch  was  twice  taken  in  the  Foyer  de 
l’Etudiant  Catholique. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  the  President  spoke  on  ‘The  Dilemma  of  Ephesians’. 
The  other  main  papers  were  given  by  Mgr  L.  Cerfaux  (Louvain)  on  ‘De  Paul  à 
Valentin:  l’antithèse  Erreur-Vérité’;  Professor  Dr  W.  G.  Kümmel  (Marburg)  on 
‘Futurische  und  präsentische  Eschatologie  im  ältesten  Urchristentum’;  Professor 
Dr  O.  Cullmann  (Paris-Bâle)  on  ‘  L’opjxwition  contre  le  Temple  de  Jérusalem, 
modf  commun  de  la  théologie  johannique  et  du  monde  ambiant*;  and  Professor 
A  N.  Wilder  (Harvard)  on  ‘Eschatological  Imagery  and  Earthly  Circumstance’. 
The  Reverend  Dr  G.  Ogg  (Anstruther,  Fife)  gave  a  short  study  on  ‘The  Age  of 
Jesus  when  He  Taught’;  and  Professor  D.  Daube  (Oxford)  on  ‘The  Elarliest 
Structure  of  the  Gospels’.  There  were  also  the  following  brief  communications:  by 
PïofitsBor  W.  R.  Farmer  (Madison,  N.J.)  on  ‘Who  are  the  “Tax-collectors  and 
ShuMTs”  in  the  Synoptic  Gospel  Tradition?’;  le  Chanoine  Massaux  (Louvain)  on 
‘Pipyrus  Bodmer  III’;  Professor  Morton  Smith  (New  York)  on  ‘IQSai’; 
Ptofiasor  F.  W.  Beare  (Toronto)  on  ‘The  Interpretation  of  Romans  vi.  17’; 
PtofesBor  Dr  W.  Foerster  (Münster)  on  ‘Eüo4ßeia  in  den  Pastoralbriefen’.  TTie 
Reverend  H.  K.  Moulton  (London)  reported  on  the  second  edition  of  the  British 
and  Feureign  Bible  Scxdety’s  Greek  Testament;  Professor  N.  Q,.  King  (Accra, 
Ghana)  on  New  Testament  Studies  in  a  new  African  Dominion;  and  Professor 
Dr  L.  Stefaniak,  C.M.  (Cracow)  on  Polish  biblical  translations. 

In  the  business  sessions.  Professor  Dr  J.  Munck  (Aarhus)  was  appointed 
President-Elect,  and  Professor  G.  H.  C.  Maegregor  (Glasgow)  was  invited  to 
become  Deputy  President-Elect.  The  following  scholars  were  elected  into  member- 
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ship:  Professor  Dr  C.  Andresen  (Marburg),  Professor  F.  W.  Beare  (Toronto), 
Rev.  Professor  J.  W.  Bowman  (San  Francisco),  Professor  G.  B.  Caird  (Montreal), 
Professor  Dr  E.  Dabrowski  (Lublin),  Père  A.  George  (Lyon),  Professor  S.  M. 
Gilmour  (Newton  Centre),  Professor  R.  M.  Grant  (Chicago),  Dr  K.  Grobel 
(Nashville),  Rev.  D.  Hadidian  (Hartford),  Rev.  R.  J.  Hammer  (Tokyo),  Dr  M.  de 
Jonge  (Blya,  Holland),  Père  X.  Leon-Dufour  (Lyon),  Père  S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.  (Rome), 
Professor  S.  V.  McCasland  (Charlottesville),  Professor  Dr  J.  Mânek  (Prague), 
Père  D.  Mollat  (Chantilly),  Professor  Dr  W.  Nauck  (Wuppertal),  Professor  Dr  W. 
Prokulski  (Warsaw),  Professor  E.  F.  W.  Rhodes  (Tokyo),  Pfarrer  Dr  M.  Rissi 
(Basel),  Professor  J.  M.  Robinson  (Claremont,  S.  California),  l’abbé  J.  Schmitt 
(Strasbourg),  Professor  O.  Seitz  (Gambier,  Ohio),  Professor  Dr  L.  Stefaniak 
(Cracow),  Rev.  P.  J.  Thompson  (Hull),  Miss  M.  E.  Thrall  (Cambridge). 

The  Fourteenth  General  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Keswick  Training  College, 
Norwich,  England,  from  8  to  1 1  September  1959.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Society  will  meet  at  Aarhus,  Denmark;  and  it  is  hoped  to  devote  a  number  of 
papers  to  the  theme  of ‘Qumran  and  Christianity’.  k.  orayston 
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OSCAR  CULLMANN 

L’OPPOSITION  CONTRE  LE  TEMPLE 
de  JERUSALEM,  MOTIF  COMMUN  DE 
LA  THEOLOGIE  JOHANNIQ^UE  ET 
DU  MONDE  AMBIANT 

L’historiographie  des  origines  du  christianisme  est  dominée  depuis  longtemps 
par  un  dogme  scientifique  dont  il  faudrait  se  débarrasser.  C’est  l’école  dite 
de  Tubingue,  inspirée  par  la  philosophie  de  Hegel,  qui  en  est  responsable. 
D’après  ce  dogme  (schème:  thèse  —  antithèse  —  synthèse),  il  y  aurait  au 
début  du  christianisme  la  communauté  de  Jérusalem,  entièrement  dominée 
par  la  théologie  juive  et  surtout  l’espérance  juive;  plus  tard,  au  contact  avec 
le  monde  hellénistique,  un  tout  autre  christianisme  aurait  surgi:  le  pagano- 
chiistianisme.  Le  catholicisme  représenterait  la  synthèse.  Il  est  vrai  que  tous 
les  historiens  modernes  qui  s’occupent  du  Nouveau  Testament  ont  l’habitude 
d’abord  de  se  distancer  en  principe  de  cette  Ecole.  U  est  presque  de  bon  ton 
de  rgeter  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  schématique  et  d’exagéré  dans  cette  position. 
Et  cependant  presque  tous  les  savants  modernes  qtii  s’occupent  des  origines 
du  christianisme  conservent  quand  même  la  thèse  générale  de  cette  Ecole 
selon  laquelle  il  n’y  aurait  dans  le  christianisme  primitif  que  ces  deux 
tendances:  le  judéo-christianisme  de  la  première  heure,  localisé  en  Palestine, 
et  le  pagano-christianisme  né  plus  tard  et  localisé  en  dehors  de  la  Palestine 
tiaTM  la  sphère  de  l’hellénisme.^  Tous  les  grands  ouvrages  consacrés  à 
l’histoire  ou  à  la  pensée  des  premiers  chrétiens  sont  dominés  par  ce  schème, 
n  est  vrai  que  W.  Bousset  et  R.  Bultmann  ont  le  mérite  d’avoir  démontré 
dans  leurs  ouvrages  l’existence  d’un  mouvement  de  pensée  oriental,  hellé¬ 
nistique,  qu’ils  appellent  gnosticisme  préchrétien  et  dont  ils  admettent  vme 
influence  sur  le  judaïsme  antérieur  au  christianisme,  mais  leur  manière 
générale  de  représenter  le  développement  siutout  des  idées  théologiques  du 
christianisme  primitif  est  restée,  malgré  tout,  dominée  entièrement  par  cette 
perspective:  d’abord  christianisme  juif  en  Palestine  —  ensuite  christianisme 
hellénisé  en  dehors  de  la  Palestine.  C’est  surtout  la  conception  de  l’origine 

l’évangile  johannique  qui  souffre  de  cette  conception  schématique.  Il  est 
vrai  que  le  commentaire  de  Bultmann*  et  aussi  celui  de  Barret’  tiennent 

*  La  xiile  différence,  c’est  au  fond  celle-d:  tandis  qu’autrefois  on  avait  insisté  davantage  sur  le  fait 
que  les  deux  tendances,  tout  en  se  succédant,  ont  encore  existé  simultanément  et  se  sont  heurtées 
eftetivement  dans  leur  rencontre  historique,  aujourd’hui,  sans  nier  cette  simultanéité,  on  montre 
phitSt  comment  l’une  en  faisant  place  à  l’autre  a  été  modifiée. 

*  R.  Bultmann,  Dos  Evmgtlûm  des  Joluumes  (1941). 

*  C.  K.  Barret,  The  Gospel  Accordmg  lo  St  John  (1955). 
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largement  compte  du  syncrétisme  répandu  en  Syrie  et  en  Palestine.  Mais 
lorsqu’on  maintient  l’alternative:  judéo-christianisme  de  la  communauté 
primitive  —  christianisme  hellénistique  des  Eglises  missionnaires,  on  est 
obligé  de  faire  rentrer  l’évangile  johannique  dans  le  second,  et  alors  ce  qu’on 
appelle  Pénigme  johannique  subsiste.  Car  cette  énigme  provient  du  fait  que 
nous  avons  là  à  faire  à  un  type  de  christianisme  différent  à  la  fois  de  celui  que 
nous  font  connaître  les  évangiles  synoptiques,  mais  aussi  de  celui  des  Eglises 
missionnaires  que  nous  rencontrons  dans  les  Epîtres  de  S.  Paul.  Le  schème: 
judéo-christianisme  palestinien  —  pagano-christianisme  du  monde  de  l’hellé¬ 
nisme  ne  permet  pas  de  résoudre  l’énigme.  Précisément  l’évangile  johannique 
prouve  que  ce  schème  est  trop  étroit,  car  l’évangile  johannique  contient  in¬ 
contestablement  des  éléments  hellénistiques,  et  tout  de  même  il  est  étroite¬ 
ment  apparenté  précisément  à  des  courants  juifs  et  judéo-chrétiens  de  la 
Palestine  que  nous  connaissons  particulièrement  bien  grâce  aux  récentes 
découvertes.  Ce  type  de  christianisme,  par  conséquent,  n’a  pas  surgi  à  une 
époque  tardive  seulement,  mais  il  doit  avoir  coexisté  avec  le  type  plus  connu, 
représenté  par  les  évangiles  synoptiques.  Ces  deux  types  de  christianisme 
doivent  remonter  tous  les  deux  aux  origines  mêmes  du  christianisme  palesti¬ 
nien.  Car  nous  allons  voir  qu’ils  correspondent  à  deux  types  de  judaïsme  qui 
existaient  en  Palestine  à  l’époque  de  Jésus.  Le  judaïsme  palestinien  de 
l’époque  du  Nouveau  Testament  n’était  nullement  cette  grandeur  homogène 
que  nous  sonunes  tentés  de  croire.  Il  y  avait  à  la  fin  du  premier  siècle  en 
Palestine  d’une  part  le  judaïsme  officiel,  d’autre  part  un  judaïsme  plus  ou 
moins  ésotérique  qui  renfermait  déjà  des  éléments  hellénistiques.  Donc  pour  le 
judaïsme  aussi  il  est  faux  de  distinguer  seulement  le  judaïsme  palestinien  et  le 
judaïsme  hellénistique  de  la  diaspora.  Le  judaïsme  palestinien  lui-même  n'est 
pas  cette  donnée  homogène  qu'on  avait  pensé.  Les  deux  types  de  christianisme 
primitif  de  la  Palestine  correspondent  à  deux  types  de  judaïsme  palestinien. 

Depuis  longtemps,  et  déjà  indépendamment  des  découvertes  de  Qumran, 
on  a  admis  que  le  christianisme  pourrait  se  rattacher  non  pas  au  judaïsme 
officiel,  mais  à  une  branche  plus  ou  moins  ésotérique  du  judaïsme  palestinien 
de  la  fin  du  premier  siècle  avant  Jésus-Christ,  mais  jamais  on  n’en  a  tiré  les 
conséquences  que  cette  constatation  comporte  pour  la  façon  de  représenter 
les  origines  du  christianisme. 

Déjà  dans  mon  livre  sur  les  Pseudo-Clémentines,  j’ai  soutenu,  il  y  a 
bientôt  30  ans,  la  thèse  selon  laquelle  en  marge  du  judaïsme,  il  aurait  existé 
en  Palestine  (j’insiste  là-dessus)  une  sorte  de  gnosticisme  juif*  que  l’on  peut 

^  Qm’od  emploie  le  terme  de  *gno«ticisme’  ou  non,  cela  me  paraît  une  querelle  de  mots.  En  tout 
cas,  il  est  arbitraire  de  restreindre  le  terme  aux  seuls  systèmes  dans  lesquels  apparaît  le  mytbe  du 
sauveur  divin  qui,  descendu  sur  terre  en  se  sauvant  lui-même,  sauve,  par  son  ascension,  les  autres. 
Le  gnosticisme  n’est  pas  un  mouvement  aux  contours  bien  délimités.  C’est  im  phénomène  syn* 
crétiste,  et  dès  qu’on  essaie  de  choisir  plus  ou  moins  arbitrairement  l’un  des  multiples  aspects  pour  en 
faire  le  seul  élément  distinctif  légitime,  on  fait  violence  à  la  complexité  de  la  réalité  historique. 
A  défaut  d’un  meilleur  terme,  il  faut  continuer  d’employer  celui  de  ’gnosticisme’. 
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considérer  comme  le  berceau  du  christianisme.^  Autrefois  on  avait  pensé 
que  le  gnosticisme  serait  entré  en  contact  avec  le  christianisme  seulement 
plus  tard,  dans  l’entourage  de  l’hellénisme  païen,  en  dehors  de  la  Palestine. 
Mais  il  y  a  un  gnosticisme  juif  longtemps  avant  qu’il  y  ait  eu  un  gnosticisme 
chrétien.  Nous  pouvons  le  prouver  aujourd’hui  par  l’existence  des  textes 
découverts  à  Qumran.  Sous  ce  rapport,  la  conclusion  que  j’avais  tirée  de 
l’existence  d’un  judéo-christianisme  à  tendance  gnostique  fort  ancien  se  trouve 
donc  confirmée  :  le  christianisme  primitif  parsût  plonger  ses  racines  mêmes 
un  judaïsme  que,  faute  de  mieux,  j’appellerai  ‘ésotérique’.  Je  ne  pense 
pas  que  les  thèses  de  Del  Medico,*  Cecil  Roth*  et  Driver*  aient  ébranlé  la 
thèse  générale  adoptée  par  la  grande  majorité  des  savants  compétents,  tels 
que  le  Père  de  Vaux,  Kuhn,  Dupont-Sommer,  Brownlee,  Burrows,  et  selon 
laquelle  la  secte  de  Qumran  représente  un  groupe  juif  tout  à  fait  apparenté 
(sinon  identique)  aux  Esséniens  décrits  par  Josèphe  et  Philon.  Cette  thèse  de 
l’existence  d’un  judaïsme  ésotérique,  confirmée  aujourd’hui,  est  d’une  grande 
portée  pour  la  compréhension  du  christianisme  primitif.  Puisque  déjà  ce  g^osti- 
dsme  juif  dénote  une  influence  hellénistique  ou  syncrétiste,  tout  le  problème 
du  rapport  entre  judaïsme  et  hellénisme,  entre  judéo-christianisme  et  pagano- 
christianisme,  doit  être  posé  d’une  autre  façon  qu’on  a  l’habitude  de  le  faire. 

Jusqu’à  présent,  dès  que,  dans  un  écrit  du  Nouveau  Testament,  on  a 
découvert  des  influences  hellénistiques,  on  en  a  conclu  presque  automatique¬ 
ment  que  l’écrit  en  question  devait  être  d’origine  tardive.  Cela  concerne 
surtout  l’évangile  johannique.  On  ne  saurait  nier  qu’il  contient  des  éléments 
hellénistiques  (d’ailleurs  à  côté  d’éléments  juifs  qu’on  a  constatés  jusque  dans 
la  langue  de  l’évangile  renfermant  de  nombreux  araméïsmes).*  C’est 
devenu  un  de  ces  dogmes  scientifiques  qu’à  cause  de  ces  éléments  hellé¬ 
nistiques,  l’origine  de  l’évangile  johannique  devrait  être  cherchée  loin  de  la 
sphère  palestinienne  et  placée  à  un  moment  relativement  récent,  l’influence 
de  l’hellénisme  sur  le  christianisme  n’étant  concevable,  selon  cette  opinion, 
qu’à  une  époque  assez  éloignée  des  origines.  Je  me  suis  efforcé  de  montrer 
ailleurs  que  l’évangile  johannique  plonge  ses  racines  dans  ce  judaïsme 
ésotérique.  Je  ne  pourrai  pas  revenir  ici  sur  tous  les  points  de  cette  démons¬ 
tration.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  a  montré  le  rapport  entre  le  quatrième  évangile 
et  Jean-Baptiste.*  Odebcrg  a  rapproché  le  quatrième  évangile  d’im  certain 

*  O.  Cullmann,  Lt  problinu  littérair*  *t  kistariqn*  du  rmum  pstudo-clémtntùi.  Etudt  sur  U  rapport  mUrt 
It  pusticism  rt  U  judéo-christUmisnu  (1930). 

*  H.  E.  Del  Medico,  L'inigm  drs  manuscrits  dt  la  Mtr  Mortt  (Paris,  1957). 

*  Cecil  Roth,  *Le  point  de  vue  de  l’historien  sur  les  manuscrits  de  la  Mer  Morte’,  Etndmcts, 
“°- 65  (1957).  p.  37»*- 

*  G.  R.  Driver,  Tht  Htbrtw  Scrolls Jrom  tJu Ntigkbcurhood of  Jtrieho  and  tht  Dtad Sta  (1951);  'Hebrew 
Scrolls’,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  (1951),  p.  17  is. 

*  Après  A  Schlatter,  Die  Sprache  und  Heimat  des  Vierten  Eoangelisten  (1903).  Voir  aussi  C.  F.  Burney, 
The  Aramaic  Origin  of  tke  Fourth  Gospel  (193a),  et  C.  C.  Torrey,  ‘The  Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Gospel  of 
John’,  Harvard  Theol.  Review,  xvi  (1933),  p.  305  ss. 

*  J.  A  T.  Robinson,  ‘The  Baptism  of  John  and  the  Qumran  Community’,  Harvard  Theol.  Review 
(>957).  P-  181  ss. 
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a  d^à  relevé  ce  rapport*  et  le  Père  Braun  l’a  complété  dans  la  Rem 
Biblique.*  Je  m’efforcerai  surtout  de  montrer  que  le  christianisme  johannique 
n’est  pas,  à  l’intérieur  du  christianisme  primitif  non  plus,  ce  phénomène 
isolé  qu’on  a  pensé,  mais  qu’au  contraire  il  y  a,  par  exemple,  ime  forte 
parenté  entre  le  groupe  johannique  et  le  groupe  d’Etienne  dit  les  Hellénistes 
palestiniens  dont  parlent  les  Actes,  de  même  entre  le  groupe  johaimique  et 
le  milieu  d’où  est  sorti  l’Epître  aux  Hébreiuc. 

Poiu*  prouver  qu’il  y  a  là  tout  xm  mouvement  de  pensée  commvme,  je 
m’efforce  de  mettre  en  évidence  que  non  seulement  ces  courants-là  du 
christianisme  primitif  (johannique,  groupe  d’Etienne,  Hébreux)  forment  une 
certaine  unité  entre  eux,  mais  que  chacun  d'eux  est  en  rapport  étroit  avec  ce 
judaïsme  ambiant  que  j’appelle  le  judaïsme  ésotérique. 

La  démonstration  devra  donc  toujours  se  faire  en  trois  mouvements  pour 
ainsi  dire: 

(1)  démonstration  d’ime  relation  du  johaimisme  avec  le  groupe  d’Etienne 
(les  Hellénistes)  ; 

(2)  démonstration  d’une  relation  du  johannisme  avec  le  judmsme 
ésotérique; 

(3)  démonstration  d’ime  relation  du  groupe  d’Etienne  (des  Hellénistes  des 
Actes)  avec  le  judmsme  ésotérique. 

11  y  a  donc  une  sorte  de  relation  triangulaire  dont  le  schème  se  présente 
ainsi: 

judaïsme  ésotérique 


groupe  d’Etienne 


johannisme 


En  réalité  les  rapports  sont  encore  plus  complexes  ;  car  il  faudrait  distinguer 
encore  différents  courants  à  l’intérieur  du  judaïsme  ésotérique  dont  chacun 
se  rencontre  tantôt  avec  le  johannisme,  tantôt  avec  les  Hellénistes  des 
Actes. 

Ici,  je  me  bornerai  à  une  seule  question:  l’attitude  à  l’égard  du  Temple, 
pour  prouver  la  relation  triangulaire  qu’il  m’importe  d’établir.  La  relation 
que  je  crois  constater  ici  me  paraît  confirmer  la  thèse  selon  laquelle  le  courant 
johannique  représente  à  l’intérieur  du  christianisme  primitif  un  courant 
aussi  ancien  que  le  courant  synoptique,  mais  se  rattachant  à  un  courant 
palestinien  juif  différent  de  celui  auquel  se  rattache  le  courant  synoptique. 

*  H.  Odeberg)  Th$  Fourth  Gospd  (igag). 

*  K.  G.  Kuhn,  ‘Die  in  Pnlaitina  gefundenen  hebräiichen  Texte  und  das  Neue  Testament’, 
^ZßiuJw.f.  Thool,  tmd  Kircho  (ig5o),  p.  ig4ss. 

*  F.  M.  Braun,  *  L’arrière-fbnd  judaïque  du  quatrième  Evangile  et  la  Communauté  de  l’allianoe’, 
Rmmê  Bihliqm,  uui  (ig55),  p.  5 
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Je  commencerai  par  une  distinction  que  le  livre  des  Actes  lui-même  fait 
entre  deux  courants  existant  dans  le  christianisme  primitif  de  Jérusalem, 
distinction  entre  Hébreux  et  Hellénistes  qui  doit  avoir  existé  déjà  dans  le 
judaïsme  palestinien.  Je  n’ai  pas  à  entrer  ici  dans  le  détail  de  toutes  les 
questions  relatives  à  ce  groupe  d’Etienne.  Nous  l’envisagerons  surtout  sous 
l’angle  de  l’attitude  à  l’égard  du  Temple. 

Nous  constatons,  en  effet,  qu’à  l’intérieur  du  christianisme  primitif  de  la 
Palestine,  ce  groupe  particulier  représente  une  nuance  nettement  différente 
du  type  de  christianisme  que  nous  connaissons  par  les  évangiles  synoptiques. 
Et  cependant  ce  n’est  pas  le  paulinisme  auquel  nous  avons  à  faire  ici.  Que 
Etienne  et  les  siens  représentent  un  type  à  part,  cela  ressort  déjà  du  fait  que 
les  Juifs  ne  leur  ont  pas  réservé  le  même  sort  qu’aux  autres  chrétiens  de 
Jérusalem.  Ces  Hellénistes  sont  persécutés.  Actes  viii.  i  nous  dit  expressément 
qu’Us  doivent  quitter  Jérusalem  alors  que  les  autres  peuvent  rester.  Ce  type 
de  christianisme  représenté  par  Etienne  et  ses  partisans,  nous  le  rencontrons 
donc  en  Palestine  même.  Il  est  vrai  que  le  livre  des  Actes  les  appelle  ‘  Hellé¬ 
nistes’,  et  ce  terme  plutôt  malheureux  prête  à  confusion.  Généralement,  on 
a  pensé  que  ces  ‘EXÀTiviorai  d’ Actes  vi  étaient  simplement  des  Juifs  parlant 
grec,  comme  les  'Eßpaloi  auraient  été  des  Juifs  parlant  araméen.  Cependant 
nous  n’avons  aucun  document  attestant  cette  signification  du  terme.  Le  mot 
est  dérivé  du  verbe  lAXrivijeiv  qui  signifie,  non  pas  parler  grec,  mais  vivre 
à  la  façon  des  Grecs.  Ce  qui  est  constitutif  pour  ce  groupe,  ce  n’est  pas  non 
plus  le  fait  que  plusieurs  de  ses  membres  sont  originaires  de  la  diaspora  ou 
qu’ils  sont  des  prosélytes,  comme  on  le  dit  souvent.  Le  fait  qu’un  seul  des 
sept,  Nicolas,  soit  appelé  prosélyte  prouve  précisément  que  les  autres  ne  le 
semt  pas  et  que  ce  n’est  en  tout  cas  pas  là  le  signe  distinctif  de  ce  groupe. 
Dans  Actes  xi.  20  il  est  dit  que  plusieurs  d’entre  eux  sont  de  la  diaspora;  mais 
eda  non  plus  n’est  pas  l’élément  constitutif.  Bamabas  qui  vient  de  Chypre  et 
qui  appartient  aussi  à  la  communauté  de  Jérusalem  n’est  pas  appelé  'hellé¬ 
niste’;  l’apôtre  Paul  auquel  cette  appellation  devrait  pourtant  s’appliquer,  si 
die  visait  la  provenance  de  la  diaspora,  ne  s’appelle  jamais  ‘helléniste’.  Pour 
se  rendre  compte  de  l’embarras  des  critiques  désireux  d’expliquer  ce 
qu’étaient  exactement  ces  Hellénistes  de  la  communauté  primitive  de 
Jérusalem,  il  suffit  de  lire  l’excursus  dans  Foakes  Jackson-K.  Lake,  TTu 
Bepsmings  of  Christianity,^  consacré  à  cette  question. 

Ces  ‘  Hellénistes  ’  doivent  avoir  existé  déjà  en  tant  que  groupe  ou  avoir  fait 
partie  d’un  groupe  à  l’intérieur  du  judaïsme.  Alors  il  faut  se  demander  s’il 
ne  s’jigit  pas  d’un  groupe  d’anciens  Juifs  différents  du  judaïsme  officiel  et 
représentant  des  tendances  plus  ou  moins  ésotériques  de  provenance  syncré- 
tiste.  Plusieurs  d’entre  eux,  sans  doute,  pouvaient  être  originaires  de  la 
diaspora,  mais  cela  ne  parait  pas  avoir  été  le  trait  distinctif  du  groupe. 
L’auteur  des  Actes  n’avait  pas  de  terme  approprié  à  sa  disposition  pour  les 

»  Tome  V  (1933),  p.  59«». 
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désigner  collectivement.  Etant  donné  que  ce  jud^sme  présentait  des  traits 
syncrétistes,  contenait  des  éléments  d’origine  étrangère,  on  les  appelait  faute 
de  mieux.  Hellénistes.  N’oublions  pas  que  ’EAXrives  était  souvent  le  terme 
par  lequel  les  Juifi  désignaient  tout  ce  qui  n’était  pas  juif.  Nous-mêmes 
sommes  embarrassés  pour  trouver  un  terme  englobant  toutes  ces  tendances 
juives  que  j’ai  appelées  —  également  faute  de  mieux  —  ‘ésotériques’. 

N’attachons  pas  trop  d’importance  au  terme:  ce  qui  importe,  ce  sont  les 
idées  et  l’histoire  du  groupe.  Malheureusement,  Etienne  n’a  laissé  aucun 
écrit.  Il  est  donc  difficile  de  nous  faire  une  idée  précise  des  idées  théologiques 
de  ce  groupe  si  important  de  la  communauté  primitive.  Nous  n’avons  que 
le  discours  d’Etienne,  Actes  vii,  et  dans  les  discours  du  livre  des  Actes  nous 
constatons  d’habitude,  nécessairement,  l’influence  des  idées  de  Luc  qui  les 
rapporte  et  qui  n’appartient  pas  à  ce  milieu.  Cependant  le  discours  d’Etienne 
contient  des  idées  si  caractéristiques  et  qui  se  détachent  tellement  des  autres 
idées  du  livre  des  Actes  que  nous  devons  admettre  que  l’auteur  utilise  ici  une 
source  directe  provenant  de  ce  groupe.^ 

Un  auteur  hollandais  a  montré  récemment*  les  parallèles  entre  ce  dis¬ 
cours  et  la  Règle  de  Qumran.  Des  détails  et  surtout  l’intention  générale  de 
l’exposé  d’Etienne,  qui  est  de  montrer  que  les  Juifs  ont  toujours  résisté  à  la  loi 
divine,  se  retrouvent  dans  la  secte  de  Qumran  qui,  dans  une  perspective 
analogue,  voit  les  deux  esprits  à  l’œuvre  en  Israël.*  Nous  parlerons  tout  à 
l’heure  de  ce  que  Etienne  considère  comme  le  comble  de  la  résistance  juive  à 
l’Esprit:  la  construction  du  Temple.  Par  ce  rejet  du  Temple,  Etienne  pré¬ 
conise  implicitement  —  nous  le  verrons  —  un  culte  en  esprit  où  le  Temple, 
c’est  la  communauté.  Nous  verrons  tout  à  l’heure  que  cette  attitude  radicale 
à  l’égard  du  Temple  et  des  sacrifices,  sans  être  celle  de  la  secte  de  Qumran, 
est  cependant  nettement  préparée  par  elle. 

Nous  pouvons  mentionner  ici,  en  outre,  le  fait  que  Etienne  appelle  Jésus 
Fils  de  l’Homme,  notion  courante  dans  ce  judaïsme  ésotérique.*  Il  semble 
donc  y  avoir  un  rapport  entre  Etienne  et  son  g^roupe  d’une  part  et  certains 
courants  du  judaïsme  ésotérique  d’autre  part. 

Y  a-t-il  (indépendamment  de  la  question  du  Temple  dont  nous  parlerons 
tout  à  l’heure)  aussi  un  rapport  entre  le  christianisme  johannique  et  Etienne 
et  les  siens? 

A  première  vue,  on  pourrait  être  tenté  de  répondre  à  cette  question  par  la 

*■  M.  Dibelius,  At^tàUê  a»  AposUlgtschichU  (1951),  p.  143  m.  et  E.  Haenchen,  Di*  AposUlgtscUdit* 
(1956),  p.  343  M.  dénient  toute  valeur  documentaire  à  ce  discourt.  E.  Troemé,  L*  *  livr*  des  Actes'  et 
rHistok*  (1957),  p.  313,  sans  aller  aussi  loin  se  montre  plutôt  sceptique — en  tout  cas  en  ce  qui 
omeeme  la  pensée  directrice.  Bo  Reicke,  Glatit  md  Leben  der  Urgemeistde  (1957),  p.  I3>t  relève  avec 
raison  l’a  priori  inadmissible  selon  lequel  l’auteur  du  livre  des  Actes  n’aurait  même  pas  prit  la  peine 
de  rapporter  le  discours  à  la  situation  du  récit! 

*  A.  F.  J.  Kiÿn,  'Stephen’s  Speech  —  Acts  vü.  a-53’,  JV.TVS.  iv  (1957),  p.  25  ts. 

*  Les  enfants  de  lum^re  sont  soutenus  par  les  anges  (1  Q,S  ui,  34),  de  même  que  selon  le  discouis 
d’Etienne  les  anges  interviennent  au  moment  décisif  où  Dieu  t’est  r^élé  à  son  peuple  (Actes  vü.  30, 
35,  38,  53),  mais  de  part  et  d’autre  U  y  a  le  peuple  au  cou  raide  qui  désobéit. 

*  O.  Cullmann,  Christologie  du  Nouveau  Testasnent  (1939),  p.  141  ss. 
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n^ative.  Et  pourtant  le  rapport  me  paraît  ici  particulièrement  étroit.  Dans 
un  article  antérieur^  j’ai  essayé  de  montrer  que  l’évangile  johannique  s’inté¬ 
resse  d’une  façon  particulière  à  ces  Hellénistes,  même  plus:  qu’il  s’efforce, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  de  réhabiliter  ces  Hellénistes  et  de  leur  rendre  la  justice  qui 
leur  est  due.  Car  ils  ont  été  oubliés  relativement  tôt,  et  nous  en  constatons  les 
conséquences  jusque  dans  l’historiographie  moderne.  L’évangile  johannique 
les  réhabilite.  Je  crois  que  tel  est  le  sens  du  v.  38  au  chap,  iv,  ce  passage  du 
rédt  johannique  de  la  Samaritaine  si  difficile  à  expliquer:  Jésus  y  insiste  sur 
le  fait  que,  non  les  douze,  mais  d’autres  (ôAAoi)  ont  fondé  la  mission  en 
Samarie  et  que  les  apôtres  sont  seulement  entrés  après  coup  dans  le  travail 
des  AAXoï.  Le  contexte  raconte  la  rencontre  entre  Jésus  et  la  Samaritaine. 
Leur  entretien  lui  fournit  d’une  part  l’occasion  de  parler  du  vrai  culte,  ‘  en 
esprit  et  en  vérité’,  opposé  à  la  fois  au  culte  juif  officiel  du  temple  de 
Jérusalem  et  au  culte  samaritain  du  Garizim  —  nous  y  reviendrons  — , 
d’autre  part  il  lui  fournit  l’occasion  de  parler  du  fondement  de  la  mission  en 
Samarie.  Cette  œuvre  missionnaire  était  considérée  par  beaucoup  de 
chrétiens  comme  problématique  dans  ce  pays  semi-juif,  d’autant  plus  que  les 
adversaires  de  cette  mission  croyaient  sans  doute  pouvoir  se  baser  sur  une 
parole  de  Jésus  que  nous  trouvons  dans  Matt.  x.  5:  ‘ne  prenez  pas  le  chemin 
des  Samaritains’.  Le  quatrième  évangile  veut  montrer  que  Jésus  a  voulu  la 
mission  en  Samarie  dont  il  a  jeté  la  base  au  puits  de  Jacob,  et  que  les  Hellé¬ 
nistes  ont  inauguré  cette  mission. 

Mais  les  versets  qui  nous  intéressent  pour  le  moment  se  trouvent  dans 
l’épilogue  du  récit,  les  w.  3 iss.  Jésus  y  emploie  les  images  du  champ,  des 
semailles,  de  la  récolte.  Ces  images  s’appliquent  à  la  mission.  Il  est  dit 
d’abord  (r.  36  b)  que  celui  qui  sème  et  celui  qui  moissonne  se  réjouissent  en 
même  temp>s.  Mais  le  v.  37  ajoute  que  le  proverbe  a  quand  même  raison  qui 
dit  que  ‘c’est  un  autre  qui  sème  et  un  autre  qui  moissonne’.  Il  dit  vrai,  à 
condition  qu’on  n’oublie  pas  ce  que  déclarent  les  versets  précédents,  à  savoir 
que  c’est  quand  même  le  Christ  qui  se  trouve  derrière  ceux  qui  récoltent  en 
Samarie.  Suit  le  v.  38b  qui  concerne  directement  notre  question:  d’autres 
out  traoaüli,  et  vous  {les  douze  apôtres)  êtes  entrés  dans  leur  travail.  Donc  entre  le 
Christ  qui  sème  et  les  apôtres  qui  moissonnent  en  Samarie,  une  troisième 
catégorie  est  introduite:  les  autres  qui  ont  travaillé  en  Samarie  avant  les 
apôtres.  Qui  sont  ces  ôAXoi?  Il  peut  s’agir,  d’après  le  contexte  qui  parle  de 
la  mission  en  Samarie,  uniquement  de  missionnaires  qui,  en  Samarie,  ont 
firayé  la  voie  aux  apôtres. 

Je  suis  convaincu  que  le  livre  des  Actes  nous  fournit  la  réponse.  Le  chap,  vüi 
rapporte  que  l’œuvre  missionnaire  en  Samarie  fut  inaugurée  par  les  Hellé¬ 
nistes,  en  particulier  par  Philippe,  l’un  des  sept,  et  qu’après  coup  seulement 
les  apôtres  Pierre  et  Jean  sont  ‘entrés’  (c’est  le  cas  de  le  dire)  dans  leur 

'  *La  Samarie  et  les  origines  de  la  mission  chrétienne.  Qjii  sont  les  “alloi**  de  Jean  iv,  38?’ 

‘953-54  ds  rEcoU  Prattgu»  dis  HmiUi  Etudis  (Paris,  p.  3  ss.). 
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champ  de  travail.  Voici  ce  que  nous  y  lisons  (chap.  viii.  14)  :  ‘les  apôtres  de 
Jérusalem  ayant  appris  que  la  Samarie  avait  accepté  la  parole  de  Dieu, 
envoyèrent  auprès  d’eux  Pierre  et  Jean’.  Ces  deux  apôtres  n’avaient  donc 
qu’à  ‘moissonner’  en  Samarie  où  le  véritable  travail  avait  été  accompli  par 
ces  ôiXXoi,  les  Hellénistes,  partisans  d’Etienne,  pour  la  plupart  anonymes. 

L’auteur  de  l’évangile  johannique  s’est  intéressé  particulièrement  à  ces 
vaillants  premiers  missionnaires  de  la  Samarie.  Il  leur  rend  l’honneur  qui 
leur  est  dû  en  soulignant  leur  rôle  d’initiateurs  de  la  prédication  de  l’évangile 
parmi  ces  Samaritains  qui  rejetaient  le  culte  du  Temple  comme  eux.  Il 
s’intéresse  à  leur  travail,  et  il  s’intéresse  au  pays  où  ils  ont  travaillé.  Voilà 
pourquoi  il  est  seul  à  rapporter  la  tradition  relative  à  la  rencontre  entre 
Jésus  et  la  Samaritaine,  rencontre  qui  préfigure  la  future  mission. 

Cet  intérêt  ne  peut  s’expliquer  que  par  un  rapport  très  étroit  entre  ces 
Hellénistes  et  notre  auteur,  ou,  disons:  entre  les  Hellénistes  et  le  groupe 
johannique.  Ce  groupe  johannique  doit  avoir  été  en  rapport  d’une  part  avec 
Qumran  et  avec  Jean-Baptiste,  d’autre  part  avec  le  groupe  d’Etienne.  C’est 
le  moins  qu’on  puisse  dire.  Mais  peut-être  pouvons-nous  être  plus  hardis  et 
poser  en  tout  cas  la  question  (je  reconnais  que  c’est  une  hypothèse  !)  :  l’auteur 
de  l’évangile  johannique,  probablement  ancien  disciple  de  Jean-Baptiste, 
n’appartiendrait-il  pas  lui-même  à  ce  groupe  de  la  communauté  de  Jérusalem 
auquel  appartenait  Etieime? 

Je  n’oserais  pas  aller  aussi  loin  si  l’idée  essentielle  du  discours  d’Etienne 
n’était  pas,  comme  je  vais  le  montrer,  une  idée  essentielle  aussi  pour  l’évangile 
johaimique:  r opposition  au  culte  du  Temple^  ou  disons  plutôt:  la  spiritualisation 
du  culte  du  Temple. 

Mais  nous  nous  demandons  d’abord  si  cette  opposition  au  Temple  peut 
être  poursuivie  également  jusqu’à  ce  judaïsme  ésotérique  dans  lequel  cette 
branche  si  importante  du  christianisme  primitif  plonge  ses  racines.  Nous 
pouvons  naturellement  trouver  des  traces  d’une  attitude  critique  à  l’égard 
d’ime  surestimation  du  Temple  et  des  sacrifices  chez  les  prophètes  de  l’Ancien 
Testament.  Les  prophètes  déjà  tendent  à  spiritualiser  le  culte  du  Temple. 
Etieime  lui-même  cite  Es.  Ixvi.  i:  ‘le  ciel  est  mon  trône,  la  terre  mon 
marchepied — quelle  maison  me  construirez-vous?’ 

Le  passage  d’Amos  v.  25-27  qui  est  cité  par  l’écrit  de  Damas  comme  dans 
les  textes  de  Qunu*an  et  dans  le  discours  d’Etienne,  chaque  fois,  il  est  vrai, 
dans  ime  intention  différente,  s’attaque  aussi  aux  sacrifices. 

Mais  il  est  évident  qu’Etienne  va  beaucoup  plus  loin  dans  son  rejet  du 
Temple  que  les  prophètes.  Il  met  la  construction  du  Temple  sur  le  même  plan 
des  infidélités  d’Israël  résistant  à  l’Esprit  saint  que  la  fabrication  du  veau 
d’or.  Idée  singulièrement  hardie  !  Cette  polémique  se  trouve-t-elle  déjà  dans 
la  secte  de  Qumran?  Si  nous  posons  la  question  sous  cette  forme,  il  faut 
probablement  répondre  par  non.  Par  contre,  si  nous  demandons:  a-t-elle 
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été  préparée  par  l’attitude  de  la  secte  de  Qumran,  il  faudra  répondre  par  oui. 
Les  textes  ne  paraissent  d’ailleurs  pas  tout  à  fait  clairs  à  ce  sujet.  Il  est 
possible  aussi  que  cette  secte  qui  était  dans  l’impossibilité  de  suivre  le  culte 
du  temple  de  Jérusalem,  puisqu’elle  rejetait  en  tout  cas  sa  prêtrise,  n’ait  pas 
toujours  professé  les  mêmes  idées  à  cet  égard.  L’écrit  de  Damas  (xi,  igss.) 
condamne  seulement  les  sacrifices  offerts  en  état  d’impureté.  Mais  un  autre 
passage  (vi,  1 1,  14)  va  plus  loin.  Par  contre,  le  passage  de  la  Règle  (ix,  ßss.) 
que  l’on  cite  souvent  pour  en  tirer  l’idée  que  ‘  l’expiation  est  assurée  par  une 
conduite  irréprochable  plutôt  que  par  la  chair  des  holocaustes  et  les  graisses 
du  sacrifice’  (idée  qui  d’ailleurs  ne  dépasserait  guère  la  polémique  des 
prophètes  de  l’Ancien  Testament),  doit  très  probablement  être  traduit 
autrement,  à  savoir:  ‘l’expiation  est  assurée  à  partir  (=  par)  de  la  chair  des 
holocaustes  et  des  graisses  du  sacrifice’.^  Donc  ce  passage  dirait  au  contraire 
que  les  sacrifices  sont  (en  principe)  nécessaires,  et  cette  interprétation  paraît 
confirmée  par  l’écrit  intitulé  ‘guerre  des  Fils  de  Lumière  et  des  Fils  des 
Ténèbres’  (n,  5-6;  vn,  ii)  qui  donne  des  instructions  précises  sur  le  culte 
idéal,  la  manière  dont  les  sacrifices  doivent  être  offerts,  et  sur  les  habits  des 
prêtres.  De  même  les  fragments  araméens  trouvés  dans  la  Grotte  2*  donnent, 
d’après  une  interprétation  qui  s’impose,  une  description  de  la  Jérusalem 
nouvelle  analogue  à  celle  d’Ezéchiel  où,  dans  une  vision,  des  révélations  sont 
données  sur  le  futur  Temple.  A  moins  d’admettre  qu’il  faille  interpréter  allé¬ 
goriquement  toute  cette  description,  ce  qui  n’est  guère  vraisemblable,  il  est 
donc  probable  que  les  gens  de  Qumran  qui  avaient  conscience  de  représenter 
le  vrai  sacerdoce,  attendaient  de  l’avenir  le  rétablissement  du  vrai  culte  qui 
serait  assuré  par  eux-mêmes,  sacerdoce  véritable,  dans  le  temple  de  Jéru¬ 
salem.  Probablement  ils  considéraient,  en  tout  cas  à  certains  moments,  leur 
séparation  de  Jérusalem  et  de  son  culte  comme  passagère.  Ainsi  s’explique¬ 
rait  ce  que  nous  apprenons  par  Josèphe  dans  un  passage  qui  d’ailleurs  n’est 
pas  tout  à  fait  clair  (Ant.  xvm,  1,5)  et  selon  lequel  les  Esséniens  envoyaient 
des  offrandes  au  temple  de  Jérusalem  sans  cependant  participer  à  son  culte. 
Ils  ne  pouvaient  pas  y  prendre  part  puisqu’ils  condamnaient  radicalement  les 
prêtres  qui  avaient  usurpé  le  sacerdoce  à  Jérusalem.  A  la  place  du  culte  des 
sacrifices  qu’ils  ne  pouvaient  pas  observer,  ils  avaient  leurs  rites  à  eux,  avant 
tout  les  baptêmes  et  les  repas  sacrés. 

Mais  il  est  plus  que  probable  que  ce  qui  était  considéré  d’abord  comme 
une  nécessité  dictée  par  les  circonstances,  devait,  de  plus  en  plus,  apparaître 
comme  une  institution  définitive  conforme  à  la  volonté  divine.  Alors  qu’en 
principe  les  rites  spécifiques  de  Qumran  n’étaient  nullement  considérés 
comme  opposés  aux  sacrifices  sanglants,  la  longue  pratique  exclusive  de  leurs 

*  J.  T.  Milik,  Verbum  Domini  (1951),  p.  151.  J.  Carmignac,  ‘L’utilité  ou  l’inutilité  des  sacrifices 
nnglants  dans  la  “Règle  de  la  communauté  de  Qumran’”,  Revue  Biblique  (1956),  p.  534 ss. 

'  M.  Baillet,  ‘Fragments  araméens  de  Qumran  3.  Description  de  la  Jérusalem  nouvelle’.  Revue 
Biblique  (1955),  p.  333  ss. 
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rites  particuliers  et  la  longue  abstention  des  sacrifices  devaient  tôt  ou  tard  faire 
surgir  l’idée  que  les  sacrifices  n’étaient  pas  du  tout  voulm  de  Dieu.  Ainsi 
Philon^  peut  dire  que  les  Esséniens  rejetaient  les  sacrifices  d’animaux. 

La  théorie  des  sectaires  juifs  peut  avoir  varié,  mais  en  tout  cas,  nous 
comprenons  parfaitement  que  le  terrain  était  favorable  pour  une  opposition 
contre  le  Temple  et  les  sacrifices,  malgré  l’attente  d’un  futur  Temple 
empirique,  idéal.  Les  deux  choses  pouvaient  aller  de  pair.  L’opposition 
contre  le  Temple  présent  était  ce  qui  prédominait.  Voilà  donc  le  lien  entre 
Qumran  et  Etienne. 

D’autre  part,  nous  constatons  que  les  Pseudo-Clémentines  qui  adoptent  en 
partie  jusque  dans  leurs  moindres  détails  les  idées  et  les  usages  de  Qumran 
vont  sur  cette  question  du  Temple  et  des  sacrifices  beaucoup  plus  loin  que  la 
secte  de  Qumran  et  se  rapprochent,  sur  ce  point,  de  l’attitude  d’Etienne.* 
Les  Pseudo-Clémentines  doivent  être  citées  dans  ce  contexte  du  judaïsme 
ésotérique  dont  nous  nous  occupons.  Ces  écrits  sont  en  effet  beaucoup  plus 
juifs  que  chrétiens,  se  rattachant  cependant  à  ce  courant  particulier  du 
judaïsme  gnostique.  D’après  eux,  c’était  le  but  même  de  la  venue  de  Jésus, 
le  vrai  prophète,  de  mettre  fin  au  culte  des  sacrifices  à  Jérusalem  par  le 
baptême.  Il  est  venu  dans  le  monde  afin  d’éteindre  par  l’eau  du  baptême 
le  feu  allumé  par  le  grand  prêtre.*  La  destruction  de  Jérusalem  en  70  est  la 
punition  des  Juifs  parce  qu’ils  ont  continué  les  sacrifices  du  Temple  abolis  par 
le  vrai  prophète.*  D’ailleurs  dans  le  cadre  de  ce  radicalisme,  il  n’y  a  plus  de 
place  pour  aucun  sacerdoce.  Voilà  pourquoi  Aron  est  considéré  comme  le 
représentant  du  principe  du  mal,  opposé  à  Moïse,*  tandis  que,  dans  les 
manuscrits  de  Qumran,  Aron  jouit  au  contraire  encore  de  la  plus  grande 
vénération.  C’est  le  seul  point  d’ailleurs  sur  lequel  les  Pseudo-Clémentines  se 
séparent  des  textes  de  Qumran,  et  encore  leur  radicalisme  n’est-il  qu’un 
développement  naturel,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  l’attitude  qumranienne  à  l’égard 
du  Temple  et  de  son  culte. 

Par  contre,  il  y  a  accord  complet  sur  ce  rejet  radical  entre  les  Pseudo- 
Clémentines  et  les  ‘Hellénistes’  des  Actes.  Ici  Aron  est  aussi  à  l’origine  de 
l’idolâtrie.  Il  y  a  le  même  jugement  négatif  sur  Aron  à  qui  remonte  le 
sacerdoce.  La  fabrication  du  veau  d’or  est  l’œuvre  de  ‘mains  humaines’ 
{v.  41)  et  de  même  le  temple  de  Salomon  est  l’œuvre  de  mains  humaines 
{v.  48).*  Il  est  difficile  de  pousser  le  radicalisme  plus  loin.  Bo  Reicke  a  très 
bien  montré  dans  son  analyse  du  discours  d’Etienne^  que  l’idée  principale  de 
tout  l’aperçu  sur  l’histoire  d’Israël  donné  par  Etienne,  c’est  que  les  révélations 

*  Qjtod  omnis  probus  libtr,  75. 

*  O.  Cullmann,  ‘Die  neuentdeckten  Qumrantexte  und  das  Judenchristentum  der  Pseudo¬ 
klementinen',  Fostschrtfi  f.  Bultmasms  70.  Goburtstag  (1954;  3e  ed.  1957),  p.  38  ss. 

*  Rec.  I,  48.  *  Rec.  i,  68.  *  Horn,  n,  16-17. 

*  Voir  aussi  M.  Simon,  ‘Saint  Stephen  and  the  Jerusalem  Temple’,  Joum.  qf  Eccl.  Hist.  (195O1 
p.  13®“- 

*  Glmibo  und  Lobtn  dtr  Urgommd*  (1957),  p.  136  ss. 
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divines  essentielles  ont  été  données  en  dehors  de  Canaan.  Elles  ne  sont  pas 
liées  à  un  lieu.  Le  tabernacle  mobile  ne  tombe  pas  sons  le  coup  de  l’accusation 
formulée  par  Etienne.  Car  il  a  été  fait  selon  le  modèle  que  Dieu  a  montré 
à  Moïse.  Il  n’est  pas  lié  à  un  lieu.  David  a  demandé  un  tabernacle  pour  la 
maison  de  Jacob.^  Il  avait  pensé  à  Jérusalem.  Mais  Salomon  qui  n’y  a  rien 
compris  a  construit  une  maison  pour  Dieu.  Mais  Dieu  n’habite  pas  en  ce  qui 
est  fait  de  main  d’homme.  Sans  doute  y  a-t-il  à  la  base  de  cette  opposition 
l’idée  d’un  tabernacle  spirituel  qui,  comme  dans  l’épître  aux  Hébreux,  est  la 
communauté  des  disciples.  Car  telle  est  probablement  l’idée  de  Jésus  lui- 
même  lorsqu’il  parle  d’un  temple  qui  n’est  pas  fait  de  ‘main  d’homme’ 
(Marc  xiv.  58).* 

Le  rapport  entre  cette  attitude  et  celle  des  Pseudo-Clémentines,  que  nous 
avons  le  droit  de  considérer  comme  les  représentants  d’un  judaïsme  ésotérique, 
apparaît  particulièrement  dans  un  passage  des  Pseudo-Clémentines  tout  à 
fait  parallèle  au  discours  d’Etienne,  parallèle  jusque  dans  les  détails: 
Rcc.  I,  35.  Dans  ce  passage,  tout  comme  dans  Actes  vii.  41,  le  culte  des 
sacrifices  est  considéré  comme  la  cause  de  l’idolâtrie,  et  le  tabernacle  est 
opposé,  exactement  comme  dans  Actes  vii,  au  temple  de  Salomon  (Rec.  i,  38). 

Schoeps^  a  eu  raison  d’insister  sur  ce  parallélisme.  Mais  l’explication  qu’il 
en  donne,  comme  si  l’auteur  d’Actes  vii  avait  mis  à  tort  dans  la  bouche 
d’Etienne  ce  qui  dans  les  Pseudo-Clémentines  est  prononcé  par  Jacques,  ne 
me  paraît  absolument  pas  fondée.  En  réalité,  le  parallélisme  provient  du  fait 
que  les  deux  documents.  Actes  vii  et  Rec.  i,  35 ss.,  appartiennent  au  même 
courant  d’idées  d’un  judaïsme  qui  s’oppose  au  temple  de  Jérusalem. 

Un  autre  lien  rattache  encore  l’opposition  helléniste  contre  le  Temple  à 
des  courants  antijérusalemites  de  la  Palestine:  n’oublions  pas  que  les  Hellé¬ 
nistes  expulsés  de  Jérusalem  après  le  martyre  d’Etienne  (alors  que  les 
12  pouvaient  y  rester)  se  sont  tournés  du  côté  de  la  Samarie  et  sont  devenus 
ainsi  les  premiers  missionnaires,  comme  nous  l’avons  déjà  vu. 

Pourquoi  se  rendent-ils  en  Samarie?  C’est  que  les  habitants  de  ce  pays  qui 
a  subi  fortement  l’influence  du  paganisme,  de  l’hellénisme  syncrétiste,  sont 
des  demi-juifs  qui  reconnaissent  les  cinq  livres  de  Moïse,  mais  rejettent 
surtout  le  temple  de  Jérusalem  au  profit  de  leur  propre  lieu  de  culte,  qui  est  le 
mont  sacré  du  Garizim.  D’après  les  Pères  de  l’Eglise,  il  y  a  eu  en  Samarie  une 
religion  ‘simonienne’  qui  se  réclamait  de  Simon  le  Magicien.  Le  rôle  de 
Simon  doit  avoir  été  plus  important  que  les  Actes  ne  nous  permettent  de  le 
deviner.  D’après  les  Pseudo-Clémentines,  il  a  été  un  véritable  fondateur 
d’une  secte  gnostique,  dans  laquelle  des  éléments  hellénistiques  et  des 

*  C’ett  ainsi  qu'il  faut  sans  doute  lire  avec  B,  D  et  H,  plutôt  que  ‘pour  le  Dieu  de  Jacob*  (A,  C, 
Vulg.  et  les  trad,  syr.);  contre  E.  Hænchen,  Dû  AposUlguchichU  (1956),  ad  toc.  p.  24a. 

*  Certainement,  Jésus  a  prononcé  une  parole  de  ce  genre.  En  parlant  du  Temple,  il  a  dit  d’ime 
part:  *il  ne  restera  pas  pierre  sur  pierre  qui  ne  soit  détruite*  (Marc  xiii.  a),  d’autre  part  en  pensant 
à  la  communauté:  *je  construirai  im  temple  qui  ne  sera  pas  fait  de  main  d'homme*  (Marc  xiv.  58). 

*  Thtologû  und  Gaschickt*  dts  Judtnchrùtmtums  (194g). 
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éléments  juifs  se  trouvaient  combinés  de  façon  caractéristique  qui  rappelle 
certains  aspects  du  judaïsme  syncrétiste  que  nous  étudions.^  La  prédication 
de  l’Evangile  dans  ce  pays  demi-juif,  où  règne  le  syncrétisme,  par  le  groupe 
des  partisans  d’Etienne  est  particulièrement  importante  pour  la  mission 
chrétienne.  C’est  la  transition  naturelle  de  la  mission  chrétienne  en  Palestine 
à  la  mission  chrétienne  en  terre  païenne.  Mais  ce  qui  nous  intéresse  ici,  c’est 
que  les  chrétiens  qui  ont  été  expulsés  de  Jérusalem  à  cause  de  leur  rejet  du 
Temple,  se  soient  tournés,  pour  leur  prêcher  l’évangile  de  Jésus,  précisément 
du  côté  de  ces  Jui&  hérétiques  de  la  Samarie,  qui  eux  aussi  rejetaient  depuis 
longtemps  le  culte  du  temple  de  Jérusalem. 

Et  cela  nous  ramène  au  quatrième  évangile.  Nous  avons  vu  tout  à  l’heure 
que  le  quatrième  évangile  s’intéresse  particulièrement  à  ces  Hellénistes, 
puisqu’au  chap,  iv  il  les  réhabilite.  Nous  ferons  maintenant  un  pas  de 
plus.  Tout  comme  aux  vaillants  Hellénistes,  le  quatrième  évangile  s’intéresse 
aussi  particulièrement  à  la  Samarie,  ce  pays  demi-juif  qui  a  vu  les  origines  de 
la  mission.  Le  quatrième  évangile  s’intéresse  aux  Samaritains  et  cela  pré¬ 
cisément  sous  l’angle  du  culte,  sous  l’angle  de  leur  opposition  au  Temple.  Tel 
est  le  sens  de  l’histoire  de  la  Samaritaine,  chap.  iv.  Tout  le  dialogue  entre 
Jésus  et  la  Samaritaine  concerne  cette  question.  Mais  nous  pouvons  aller  plus 
loin. 

Ce  radicalisme  des  Hellénistes  et  leur  intérêt  pour  la  question  du  Temple 
en  général  ne  domine  dans  aucun  autre  écrit  du  Nouveau  Testament  autant 
que  dans  l’évangile  johannique  et  dans  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux,  qui,  sous  tous 
les  rapports,  est  étroitement  apparentée  à  la  littérature  johannique,*  et  doit 
très  probablement  être  attribuée  au  même  groupe.  Certes  l’idée  que  la 
communauté  est  le  vrai  temple  se  trouve  aussi  dans  le  paulinisme  (les 
chrétiens  sont  le  temple  de  Dieu:  I  Cor.  iii.  i6;  II  Cor.  vi.  i6;  Eph.  ii.  21s.) 
et  dans  I  Pierre  ii.  5  (la  maison  spirituelle).  Mais  dans  l’évangile  johannique, 
l’idée  que  le  Temple  est  aboli,  ou  plutôt  remplacé,  se  trouve  vraiment  au 
premier  plan  et  peut  être  poursuivie  à  travers  tout  le  livre.  Et  surtout  elle 
revêt  la  forme  sous  laquelle  nous  la  rencontrons  dans  le  discours  d’Etienne: 
la  présence  divine  n’est  pas  liée  au  Temple.  Si,  comme  c’est  probable,  le 
quatrième  évangile,  sous  sa  forme  actuelle,  a  été  écrit  après  la  destruction  du 
Temple  en  70,  son  intérêt  pour  cette  question  s’explique  particulièrement. 
Il  n’en  reste  pas  moins  que  son  attitude  se  rattache  directement  à  celle  des 
Hellénistes. 

Le  fait  que  la  déclaration  johannique  de  Jésus  sur  le  temple  de  Jérusalem  se 
trouve  précisément  dans  ce  dialogue  avec  la  Samaritaine  qui  sert  à  l’évangé¬ 
liste  de  cadre  pour  les  paroles  prophétiques  de  Jésus  relatives  à  la  mission  en 
Samarie  par  les  Hellénistes,  adversaires  comme  les  Samaritains  du  culte  du 

*  L.  Cerikux,  ‘La  Gnote  timonienne’,  Rtcueü  L,  Ctifaux,  i  (1954),  p.  19  m. 

*  C’est  surtout  le  commentaire  de  C.  Spicq,  L’Epttrê  aux  Hibrtux,  tomes  i  et  2  (1952-1953),  qui 
souligne  cette  parenté. 
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temple  de  Jérusalem,  est  significatif.  Il  confirme  en  quelque  sorte  que 
rintérii  de  l'évangéliste  pour  la  question  du  Temple  se  rattache  précisément  à 
^opposition  du  groupe  d'Etienne,  des  missionnaires  de  la  Samarie,  contre  le 
Temple.  Il  est  vrai  que  chez  le  quatrième  évangéliste,  c’est  l’aspect  positif 
qui  est  infiniment  plus  important  que  la  polémique.  Il  faut  dire,  d’autre 
part,  que  dans  le  discours  d’Etienne  qui  est  un  réquisitoire  prononcé  pour  sa 
défense,  il  est  naturel  que  l’aspect  polémique  domine.  Nous  ignorons  com¬ 
plètement  comment  la  prédiction  d’Etienne  se  présentait  en  dehors  de  la  polé¬ 
mique.  Il  est  probable  cependant  que  Etienne  va  plus  loin  que  le  quatrième 
évangile,  en  ce  sens  que  pour  Etienne  la  construction  du  Temple  repré¬ 
sentait  une  infidélité  déjà  à  l’intérieur  de  l’histoire  d’Israël,  alors  que  pour  le 
quatrième  évangile,  c’est  sans  doute  seulement  depuis  la  venue  du  Christ 
que  le  culte  du  Temple  se  trouve  aboli. 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  dans  l’évangile  johannique,  c’est  comme  toujours 
l’aspect  positif,  christologique,  qui  prédomine:  la  présente  divine,  liée  jusqu'à 
présent  au  temple  de  Jérusalem,  est  visible  désormais  dans  la  personne  de  Jésus-Christ, 
dans  le  logos  devenu  chair }■ 

Dans  l’entretien  avec  la  Samaritaine,  il  est  vrai,  Jésus  exprime  d’abord,  lui 
aussi,  le  côté  négatif,  en  réponse  à  la  question  que  la  femme  lui  a  posée  de 
savoir  qui  a  raison,  les  Samaritains  qui  adorent  Dieu  sur  le  mont  Garizim, 
ou  les  Juifi  qui  l’adorent  dans  le  temple  de  Jérusalem.  Ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres, 
telle  est  la  réponse  de  Jésus.  La  présence  divine  n’est  pas  liée  à  un  lieu.  Le 
temple  de  Jérusalem  sous  ce  rapport  ne  vaut  pas  mieux  que  le  Garizim.  Cette 
déclaration  est  absolument  dans  la  ligne  du  discours  d'Etienne,  Actes  vii.  Elle 
pourrait  en  faire  partie.  Il  est  certain  en  tout  cas  que  c'est  là  exactement  ce  que 
devaient  prêcher  ces  missionnaires  hellénistes  qui  sont  allés  en  Samarie.  Vous  rejetez 
le  temple  de  Jérusalem.  Mais  Dieu  n’habite  pas  non  plus  sur  le  mont 
Garizim.  Tout  le  discours  d’Etienne  a  pour  sujet  que  Dieu  n’est  pas  lié  à  un 
lieu  ni  même  à  un  pays,  puisque  Israël  a  reçu  ses  révélations  déjà  en  dehors 
du  pays  sacré.* 

Et  puis  la  partie  positive  de  la  réponse  de  Jésus  à  la  Samaritaine  dans  le 
quatrième  évangile:  ’vous  adorerez  Dieu  en  esprit  et  en  vérité'.  Dans  la 
première  partie  du  dialogue  il  avait  été  question  de  l’eau  vive  que  le  Christ 
donnera.  L’eau  dans  le  quatrième  évangile  (comme  à  Qumran)  est  souvent 
symbole  de  l’esprit,  et  certainement  il  y  a  aussi  un  rapport  avec  le  baptême. 
C’est  l’esprit  dans  lequel  se  manifeste  la  présence  divine.  Mais  nous  savons 
que  cet  esprit  est  lié  au  Christ.  L’esprit,  le  Christ,  remplace  désormais  le 
lieu  du  culte.  Rappelons  que  le  discours  d’Etienne,  après  avoir  mentionné 

‘  Tout  ce  qui  dam  le  milieu  auquel  appartient  l’évangéliite  a  un  caractère  polémique,  e*t  dé- 
pouillédam  son  évangile  de  la  polémique, ou  plutôt  la  polémique  tacite  se  fait  sous  forme  de  l’afiirma- 
tx»  positive.  Ainsi  nous  avom  d^à  compart  sous  ce  rapport  la  polémique  grossière  des  Pseudo- 
Clémentines  contre  la  secte  du  Baptiste  avec  celle  du  quatrième  ^angile.  Celui-ci  ne  se  contente 
pas  de  dire  que  Jean-Baptiste  n’est  pas  le  Christ,  mais  il  dit  qu’il  est  le  témoin. 

•  V.  supra,  p.  167. 
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la  construction  du  Temple,  conclut  précisément:  vous  vous  opposez  toujours 
au  Saint-Esprit\  La  construction  du  Temple  est  une  opposition  au  Saint- 
Esprit. 

L’évangéliste  voit  réalisée,  dans  Us  événements  de  Ui  vie  de  Jésus,  l’idée  que  le 
Christ  prend  la  place  du  Temple.  Cette  question  du  culte  est  l’une  de  ses 
principales  préoccupations.  Il  s’efforce  de  montrer  par  la  vie  de  Jésus 
incarné  que  désormais  la  question  du  culte  doit  se  poser  autrement  qu’avant 
la  venue  de  Jésus.  Jésus  lui-même  prend  la  place  du  Temple.  Dieu  a  révélé 
sa  présence  dans  la  vie  de  Jésus  incarné,  et  après  sa  résurrection,  il  continuera 
à  manifester  sa  présence  là  où  le  Christ  élevé  à  la  droite  de  Dieu  est  présent. 
Dieu  présent  dans  la  vie  d’un  homme  èv  oapKl:  voilà  ce  que  dit  déjà  le 
prologue.  La  gloire  divine,  en  hébreu  schekina,  est  visible  en  Jésus-Christ. 
Voilà  pour  des  oreilles  juives  une  parole  aussi  blasphématoire  que  ce  que  dit 
Etienne.  Car  pour  tout  Juif  la  schekina,  la  gloire  divine  est  liée  au  Temple. 
Elle  se  détache  donc  désormais  du  Temple,  puisque  désormais  elle  est  liée  à 
son  logos  devenu  chair.  Nous  avons  contemplé  sa  gloire  (la  gloire  de  Dieu). 
C’est  l’idée  qui  revient  à  travers  tout  l’évangile  et  à  travers  les  épîtres 
johanniques.  Dieu  qu’on  ne  peut  pas  voir  est  devenu  visible.  Sa  schekina 
peut  être  contemplée  en  Jésus.  Il  a  établi  son  tabernacle  parmi  nous,  dit  le 
prologue  johannique:  ëoKÙvcoocv.  Certainement  l’auteur  qui  a  écrit  en  grec 
a  choisi  avec  intention  ce  verbe,  à  cause  de  l’idée  du  tabernacle,  OKi^vq,  qui, 
nous  l’avons  vu,  a  joué  un  si  grand  rôle  dans  la  polémique  des  Hellénistes. 
Mais  en  outre  il  se  pourrait,  comme  le  suggère  Schaeder,^  qu’il  ait  choisi  ce 
terme  parce  que  les  consonnes  du  verbe  sont  celles  du  mot  hébreu  schekina. 

A  la  fin  du  premier  chapitre  de  l’évangile  de  Jean,  nous  lisons  au  z».  51  que 
désormais  les  deux  sont  ouverts,  que  le  p>ont  entre  le  del  et  la  terre,  c’est  le 
Fils  de  l’homme  sur  lequel  les  anges  montent  et  descendent.  C’est  là  une 
allusion  claire  au  rêve  de  Jacob,  Genèse  xxviii,  qui  est  à  l’origine  du  lieu  de 
culte  à  Bethel.  De  nouveau,  nous  trouvons  donc  ici  cette  idée  chère  à 
l’évangéliste  comme  au  groupe  d’Etienne  que  la  présence  divine  n’est  plus 
liée  à  une  localité,  n’est  plus  liée  non  plus  à  cette  pierre  de  Bethel  où  Jacob 
a  vu  l’échelle  du  ciel.  Il  s’agit  ici  de  la  question  du  lieu  du  culte.  Désormais 
les  deux  sont  toujours  ouverts,  partout  où  est  le  Christ.  C’est  lui  le  pont, 
c’est  sur  lui  que  les  anges  montent  et  descendent.  En  Christ  il  y  a  un  va-et- 
vient  continuel  entre  le  ciel  et  la  terre.*  Il  remplace  le  lieu  du  culte. 

Et  déjà  le  chapitre  qui  suit,  chap,  ii,  parle  encore  du  Temple:  de  sa  purifi¬ 
cation.  Cet  événement  a  certainement  eu  lieu  à  la  fin  de  la  vie  de  Jésus  où 
il  se  trouve  effectivement  chez  les  Synoptiques,  car  il  explique  en  partie  les 
mesures  prises  par  les  Juifs,  la  haine  surtout  du  parti  du  grand  prêtre.  On 
s’est  donc  demandé  pourquoi  le  quatrième  évangile  l’a  placé  au  début  du 

^  R.  Reitzenstem-H.  H.  Schaeder,  Studitn  turn  atUiktn  Sjmkr$tismus  aus  Iran  und  Griechtnland  (1936), 
p.  318.  Voir  auiti  C.  F.  Buraey,  TTu  Aramaic  Origin  <(f  the  Fourth  Gospel  (igaa),  p.  35  n. 

*  Le  fait  que  Jéiua  soit  apf>elé  Fils  de  l’homme  me  rappelle  encore  les  dernières  psuroles  d’Etienne. 
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ministère  de  Jésus.  La  réponse  s’impose  :  pour  souligner  l’importance  qui 
revient  dans  cet  évangile  à  cette  idée  du  culte.  Ce  que  toute  la  vie  de  Jésus 
doit  illustrer,  que  désormais  le  culte  n’est  plus  lié  au  Temple,  mais  à  la 
personne  du  Christ,  s’est  manifesté  d’une  façon  particulièrement  visible  dans 
cet  acte  de  la  purification.  En  chassant  les  vendeurs  de  colombes  et  ceux  qui 
échangeaient  la  monnaie  contre  la  monnaie  utilisée  dans  le  Temple,  Jésus  a, 
au  fond,  attaqué  tout  le  système  du  culte  du  Temple.  Car  ces  vendeurs  et  ces 
changeurs  étaient  nécessaires  pour  le  bon  fonctionnement  de  ce  culte. 

Et  à  la  fin  du  récit,  l’évangéliste  interprète  à  sa  façon  la  parole  prononcée 
par  le  Christ:  détruisez  ce  Temple,  et  je  le  reconstruirai.  Il  parlait  de  son 
propre  corps,  dit  l’évangéliste,  et  il  souligne  que  c’est  seulement  après  la 
résurrection  du  Christ  que  cette  compréhension  s’est  imposée  aux  disciples. 
Nous  trouvons  donc  là  encore  cette  idée  que  le  Christ  crucifié  et  ressuscité 
prend  la  place  du  Temple.  En  même  temps,  l’auteur  sait  sans  doute  que  Jésus 
lui-même  en  parlant  du  Temple  qu’il  construira  et  qui  n’est  pas  fait  de  main 
d’homme  (Marc  xiv.  58)^  a  visé  la  communauté  des  disciples.  Le  Christ  est 
là  où  il  y  a  la  communauté.  Temple  —  Christ  —  communauté:  les  trois 
choses  se  tiennent. 

L’intérêt  pour  le  culte  peut  être  poursuivi  à  travers  tout  l’évangile 
johannique.  Dans  mon  étude  sur  les  sacrements  dans  le  quatrième  évangile, 
je  me  suis  efforcé  de  montrer  que  beaucoup  de  récits  johanniques  sont 
destinés  à  illustrer  l’idée  que  depuis  sa  résurrection  le  Christ  est  présent  dans 
l’Eglise,  dans  le  baptême  et  dans  l’eucharistie.*  Nous  retrouvons  ici  l’idée 
répandue  dans  ces  groupes  ésotériques  (Qumran!)  que  les  sacrifices  sont 
remplacés  par  le  baptême  et  le  repas  sacré,  mais  dans  l’évangile  johannique, 
et  c’est  là  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  nouveau,  baptême  et  eucharistie  sont  liés  à  la 
personne  du  Christ.  Donc,  en  dernière  analyse,  c’est  encore  le  Christ  qui 
remplace  le  Temple:  avant  sa  mort  et  sa  résurrection,  la  présence  divine  se 
manifeste  dans  son  incarnation,  depuis  lors  dans  les  sacrements. 

Bien  que  je  ne  prétende  pas  que  l’auteur  de  l’ApKxralypse  johannique  soit 
identique  avec  celui  de  l’Evangile  et  des  Epîtres,  je  crois  cependant  que 
l’auteur  de  l’Apocalypse  appartient  au  même  groupe  johannique.  Car  l’idée 
du  Temple  le  préoccupe  aussi  au  point  culntinant  même  où  il  décrit  la  vision 
de  la  Jérusalem  céleste  (chap.  xxi.  22)  :  il  n’y  voit  pas  de  Temple;  car  le  Dieu 
tout-puissant  est  le  Temple  et  l’agneau.*  Voilà  exactement  l’idée  de  l’évangile. 

*  Voir  pitu  haut  p.  167. 

*  O.  CuUmann.  Lu  sacrenunts  dans  VévangiU  johannique  (1951). 

*  On  peut  trouver,  U  est  vrai,  dans  l’Apocalypse  un  autre  courant  selon  lequel  il  y  a  un  temple 
céleste  (xi.  ig)  conformément  à  la  tradition  de  l’eschatologie  juive.  Voir  M.  Simon,  ‘Retour  du 
Christ  et  reconstruction  du  Temple  dans  la  pensée  chrétienne  primitive’,  Aux  sources  de  la  traction 
chrétienne.  Mélanges  Goguel  (1950),  p.  247  is.  Cette  dualité  correspond  à  celle  que  nous  avons  déjà 
constatée  à  propos  de  Qpmran  d’une  part:  attente  du  culte  d’im  temple  concret  idéal,  d’autre  part 
spiritualisation  du  culte,  donc  attente  de  l’abolition  de  tout  culte  d’un  temple  concret.  Voir  aussi 
l’important  ouvrage  d’Y.  Congar,  Le  mystère  du  Temple  (1958),  qui  vient  de  piuraitre,  trop  tsuxl  pour 
être  utilisé  dans  le  présent  travail. 
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Nous  sommes  arrivés  à  la  fin  de  notre  exposé.  Nous  voyons  donc  comment, 
sans  rien  perdre  de  son  originalité,  la  pensée  johannique  se  rattache  entière¬ 
ment  à  la  sphère  spirituelle  que  nous  avons  étudiée.  La  filiation  qui 
explique  cette  communion  de  pensée  me  paraît  être  celle-ci:  Judaïsme 
ésotérique  —  Hellénistes  des  Actes  —  groupe  johannique.  Le  groupe 
johannique  s’est  recruté  surtout  dans  les  milieux  de  Jean-Baptiste,  et  il  est 
apparenté  étroitement  (sinon  identique)  au  groupe  d’Etienne  dit  des 
‘Hellénistes’. 

Si  cette  filiation  est  exacte,  nous  comprenons  mieux  que  déjà  dans  le 
Nouveau  Testament  nous  rencontrions  deux  types  de  christianisme  aussi 
différents  que  le  type  synoptique  et  le  type  johannique.  Dans  ce  cas,  il  ne 
sera  plus  possible  de  considérer  le  type  johannique,  auquel  il  faut  rattacher, 
outre  les  écrits  johanniques,  l’Epître  aux  Hébreux,  comme  un  produit 
tardif  (et  non  palestinien)  pour  la  seule  raison  qu’il  est  plus  étranger  aux 
tendances  du  judaïsme  officiel  que  le  type  synoptique.  Si  nous  connaissons 
mieux  le  type  chrétien  qui  est  plus  proche  du  judaïsme  officiel,  c’est  que 
le  deuxième  type  semble  avoir  été  relégué  à  l’arrière-plan  à  la  suite  de 
la  persécution  d’Etienne,  d’autre  part  parce  que  c’est  le  type  paulinien, 
distinct  à  la  fois  du  type  synoptique  et  du  type  helléniste,  qui  tend  à  prendre 
le  dessus. 

Nous  n’avons  pas  posé  la  question  de  savoir  auquel  des  deux  appartient 
Jésus  lui-même.  Cela  exigerait  une  étude  à  part.  Il  a  lui-même  fait  partie 
du  groupe  de  Jean-Baptiste  avant  d’avoir  commencé  son  ministère.  D’autre 
part,  il  faut  admettre  que  le  groupe  que  le  livre  des  Actes  appelle  Hellénistes 
a  existé  déjà  du  vivant  de  Jésus,  puisqu’il  s’agit  d’un  groupe  juif  et  qu’il  est 
là  dès  la  première  heure,  au  moment  de  la  constitution  de  la  communauté 
de  Jérusalem.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  traiter  ici  la  question  des  rapports  entre 
Jésus  et  ce  groupe.  Disons  seulement  que  Jésus  n’a  pas  seulement  purifié 
le  Temple,  mais  qu’il  a  prononcé  des  paroles  sur  le  Temple  qui  ont  joué  un 
rôle  important  dans  son  procès.  Sous  la  forme  :  je  détruirai  ce  Temple  et  je  le 
reconstruirai,  c’était  d’après  les  synoptiques  un  faux  témoignage  que  de  faux 
témoins  lui  prêtaient,  comme  le  dit  Marc.  Mais  il  est  certain  qu’il  a  dit  autre 
chose:  d’une  part  (Marc  xiii.  2)  :  ‘il  ne  restera  pas  de  ce  Temple  pierre  sur 
pierre  qui  ne  soit  détruite’.  Et  d’autre  part  :  ‘je  construirai  un  Temple  qui  ne 
sera  pas  fait  de  main  d’homme’  (Marc  xiv.  58  =  communauté  des  disciples). 
Dans  Jean  ii,  ces  deux  affirmations  sont  combinées  dans  la  déclaration  que 
nous  y  lisons  au  i».  19:  détruis^^  ce  temple  et  je  le  reconstruirai.  C’est-à-dire: 
si  ce  temple  est  détruit,  je  le  reconstruirai. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  résoudre  ici  la  question  de  savoir  si  Jésus  est  plus 
proche  du  type  synoptique  ou  du  type  johannique.  Car  il  est  au-delà  de  ces 
deux  groupes,  et  nous  le  retrouvons  par  conséquent  dans  les  deux.  Certes 
nous  ne  prendrons  pas  comme  point  de  départ  pour  connaître  la  vie  de 
Jésus  l’évangile  johannique,  encore  qu’il  ne  faille  pas  l’éliminer  comme 
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source/  car  au  point  de  vue  littéraire  il  est  plus  récent  que  les  synoptiques. 
Il  s’agit  du  johannisme  qui  est  à  la  base  de  l’évangile,  et  sous  ce  rapport 
il  sera  peut-être  bon  de  ne  pas  l’éliminer  complètement  d’une  façon  trop 
unilatérale,  comme  nous  sommes  habitués  à  le  faire  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  connaître 
la  pensée  de  Jésus. 

Si  la  solution  de  l’énigme  j'ohannique  est  celle  que  je  vous  ai  proposée  à 
la  suite  des  nouvelles  découvertes,  cela  a  des  conséquences  pour  toute  notre 
manière  de  comprendre  les  origines  du  christianisme. 

1  C’est  surtout  M.  Goguel  qui  dans  sa  Fû  dt  Jésus  a  montré  que,  notamment  pour  le  rédt  de  la 
pasnon,  les  renseignements  historiques  contenus  dans  le  quatrième  évangile  sont  souvent  plus  exacts. 
Voir  aussi  O.  Cullmann,  Ditu  et  César. 
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THE  EARLIEST  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  GOSPELS* 

Probably  there  is  no  single  answer  to  the  question  what  was  the  structure  of 
the  earliest  coherent  accounts  of  Jesus’  life.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
the  Passover  eve  expositions  of  the  exodus  current  at  the  time  exercised  a 
decisive  influence.* 

This  is  indeed  likely  from  a  priori  considerations.  In  the  Pentateuch  it  is 
ordained  that  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  a  lamb  should  be  slaughtered  for  each  family  and  that  it  should  be 
eaten,  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  after  nightfall,  when  the 
15th  begins;  and  there  is  the  further  command  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the 
story  of  the  deliverance  and  the  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  and  meal.  By  New 
Testament  times  a  number  of  specific  rites  had  grown  up;  also  there  had 
accumulated  a  fair  amount  of  traditional  material  used  in  instruction.  The 
latter  now  took  place  during  the  meal,  and  it  was  no  longer  only  instruction 
of  youth  but  also  discussion  and  praise-giving  in  which  everyone  took  part — 
though  even  now  at  each  meal  company  one  person,  the  most  distinguished, 
presided  over  and  conducted  the  proceedings.  Outside  Jerusalem,  at 
celebrations  in  the  family,  it  would  be  the  father,  while  in  Jerusalem,  where 
many  a  meal  company  consisted  of  pilgrims  who  had  come  up  together,  it 
might  be  a  man  chosen  for  his  age,  piety  or  learning,  or  even  a  master  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  disciples.  The  meal  started  with  wine  and  hors  d’œuvre;  then 
came  the  main  course,  which  took  hours,  because  at  this  stage  questions 
about  the  festival — its  obvious  meaning  and  its  deeper  one — were  asked  and 
answered  at  length.  The  narrative  of  the  exodus  was  retold,  details  of  the 
biblical  account  were  explained,  added  to,  rearranged,  other  mighty  deeds  of 
God  for  Israel  were  compared,  the  past  was  used  to  illumine  the  future. 
After  the  meal  a  series  of  psalms,  called  the  Hallel  or  Ouvos,  were  sung.  It  is 
a  priori  incredible  that  the  expositions  of  the  great  events  recited  on  this 
occasion  in  an  atmosphere  of  gratitude  and  fervent  hope  should  not  have 
stimulated  in  Christian  circles  the  growth  of  parallels  concerning  the  new 
exodus. 

Imagine  the  Jews  who  adhered  to  Jesus  celebrating  the  Passover  in  the 
years  following  the  crucifixion.  We  know  that  they  went  on  celebrating  it — 
fully,  since  the  Temple  was  not  yet  destroyed.  As  such  a  group — a  family 

*  Paper  read  at  the  International  New  Testament  Congress  at  Strasbourg,  1958.  I  should  like  to 
thank  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd  for  his  helpful  criddsms. 

*  See  the  writer’s  Tht  Nnu  TtsUwmtt  and  Rabbime  Judaism  (1956),  pp.  1588*.,  1838*.,  3788.,  4i2ff. 
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outside  Jerusalem,  a  band  of  pilgrims  in  the  city — assembled  in  the  evening  { 

to  dwell  on  the  rescue  from  Lgypt,  the  pattern  of  divine  intervention  and 
salvation,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  confined  themselves  to  the  customary 
talcs,  reflections  and  prayers,  without  introducing  what  was  for  them  the 
fulfilment  of  it  all?  Surely  not;  and  this  conclusion  is  quite  independent  of 
whether  the  last  supper  was  in  fact  a  Passover  meal  or  not.  Even  if  it  was  not, 
once  Jesus  was  believed  the  Messiah,  the  new  deliverance  must  have  ranked 
at  least  equally  with  the  old.  In  fact,  if  it  was  not  a  Passover  meal,  the  Pass- 
over  features  conferred  on  it  by  New  Testament  writers  would  testify  the 
more  strikingly  to  the  influence  of  this  ceremony.  Among  recent  suggestions 
as  to  the  models  on  which  the  various  gospels  were  shaped  are  biblical 
books,  a  proto-Mishnah,  the  Eighteen  Benedictions,  Hellenistic  works  and 
internal  Church  products.  As  far  as  the  completed  gospels  as  we  have  them 
are  concerned,  one  or  the  other  of  these  theories  may  be  plausible.  But  none 
is  remotely  plausible  for  the  beginnings,  for  the  first  planned  literary  or  near¬ 
literary  treatments  of  Jesus’  ministry.  It  is  the  Passover  eve  discourses  which 
were  the  main  factor  determining  their  structure.^ 

The  kind  of  thing  that  happened  is  illustrated  by  the  Jewish  liturgy  itself. 

The  first  part  of  the  HedUl,  immediately  preceding  the  second  cup,  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  benediction  designated  ‘redemption’;*  it  is  one  of  the  great 
moments  of  the  evening.  According  to  R.  Tarphon  the  ‘redemption’  runs: 

‘Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  redeemed  us 
and  redeemed  our  fathers  from  Egypt  and  brought  us  to  this  night  to  eat 
therein  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.*  To  this  R.  Akiba,  who  thought 
the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  was  imminent — ^he  was  a  follower  of  Bar  Kokhba 
— added  this  section  :  ‘  Thus,  O  Lord  our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  may  he 
bring  us  to  other  feasts  and  festivals  which  are  coming  to  meet  us  in  peace 
while  we  rejoice  in  the  building-up  of  thy  city  and  delight  in  thy  worship;  and 
may  we  eat  there  of  the  sacrifices  and  of  the  Passover-offerings  whose  blood 
has  reached  with  acceptance  the  wall  of  thy  altar;  and  may  we  thank  thee  for 
our  redemption.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord — he  has  redeemed  Israel.’  The 
insertion,  made  when  the  glorious  end  seemed  near,  has  been  retained  in  the 
service  despite  defeat  and  disappointment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
earliest  Christians  dealt  with  the  service  exactly  as  Akiba  did.  Only  their 
Messianism  was  less  short-lived,  and  they  had  years  in  which  to  supplement 
the  traditional  pieces,  both  praise-givings  and  narratives. 

In  proving  our  thesis  in  detail,  we  cannot,  of  course,  derive  support  from 
the  mere  presence  of  Passover  ideas  in  a  gospel,  not  even  if  they  are  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Passover  eve  celebration.  The  use  by  an  evangelist  of  ideas 

*  The  merely  annual  character  of  Paaiover  was  no  hindrance  :  in  those  times,  the  liturgy  would  not 
be  forgotten  about  during  the  year,  to  be  rediscovered,  as  a  surprise,  when  the  festival  came  round 
sgain. 

*  See  E.  D.  Goldschmidt,  Di$  Pusach-Haggada  (1936),  pp.  68f.  Not  all  his  emendations,  however, 

Kem  inevitable. 
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associated  with  the  Sabbath  or  Tabernacles  does  not  mean  that  he  arranged 
his  work  so  as  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  liturgy  of  those  days.  What  we  have 
to  demonstrate  is  that  major,  composite  chapters  of  a  gospel  are  fashioned 
after  the  Passover  eve  expositions;  or  that  a  pericope  inspired  by  one  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Passover  eve  celebration  occupies  a  corresponding  position.  In 
neither  of  the  two  cases  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  obvious 
Passover  ideas  at  all. 

Another  question  requiring  some  care  is  date.^  The  Passover  eve  hturgy  in 
its  present  form  is  the  result  of  a  long  evolution.  Some  of  it  is  pre-Christian, 
some  is  later.  With  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  sacrifice  disappeared, 
yet  the  meal  remained,  with  unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs  and  long  hours 
of  exposition  and  thanksgiving.  It  was  now  always  a  family  meal,  as  indeed 
it  had  been  before  Passover  became  a  festival  of  pilgrimage.  Gradually,  in 
the  first  seven  centuries,  just  as  law  and  ritual  were  stabilized  by  the  rabbis, 
so  was  the  hturgy  of  this  evening.  In  the  end  it  was  redacted  in  a  Uttle  work 
called  Haggadah,  which  may  be  translated  ‘proclamation’,  ‘tale’  or  ‘inter¬ 
pretation’,  and  probably  signifies  all  three  things.  There  are  a  few  medieval 
and  modem  additions,  easily  recognizable.  Now  clearly,  any  argument 
concerning  the  stmcture  of  the  gospels,  to  be  valid,  must  be  based  on  pre- 
Christian  parts  of  the  Haggadah.  Luckily,  important  parts  are  beyond 
doubt  of  the  requisite  age.  Besides,  the  very  fact  that  certain  sections  of  the 
gospeb  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way  than  by  assuming  dependence  on 
the  Haggadah  is  evidence  that  the  relevant  items  in  the  latter  were  in  exis¬ 
tence  at  that  time.  Just  as,  for  example,  the  comparison  of  wine  with  blood 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  proves  the  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
custom  of  using  red  wine  on  Passover  eve — not  mentioned  in  rabbinic 
sources  prior  to  the  fourth  century.* 

An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  potential  evidence.  From  the  historian’s  angle  the  redaction  of 

^  Nearly  everything  controversial.  L.  Finkelstein,  Harv.  Thiol.  Rev.  xxxi  (1938),  291  if.;  xxxv 
(1942),  291  flF.;  xxxvi  (1943),  I  ff.,  favours  very  early  datings,  S.  Stein,  J.J.S.  vni  (1957),  15,  very 
late  ones.  While  some  of  the  former’s  conclusions  are  precarious,  especially  when  he  tries  to  be  too 
precise,  the  latter’s  argument  is  from  silence — extremely  weak.  Does  Philo  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  philosophical  importance  of,  say,  baptismal  catechisms  or  the  Eighteen  Benedictions?  Stein 
vrould  leave  far  too  little  time  for  the  complicated  developments  which  must  have  preceded  what 
we  find  in  Mishnah,  Tosephta,  Mekhilta  and  Siphre.  A  g;reat  deal,  of  course,  depends  on  what  we 
understand  by  a  ‘literary’  fixing  of  the  liturgy,  which  he  makes  late.  One  can  agree  that  in  New 
Testament  times  there  was  no  written  liturgy,  and  not  even  a  single  authoritative  oral  one,  without 
denying  that  certain  orders  of  service  had  become  traditional — identical  only  as  to  a  few  essentials, 
otherwise  different  in  different  regions  and  groups,  with  constant  interchange  between  them  and 
much  fluidity  even  within  each.  Stein  himself  admits  that  ‘  Kiddush,  HalUl  and  some  very  elementary 
questions  and  answers  in  coimection  with  the  rites  of  the  festival  ’  were  established  long  before  the 
New  Testament  period.  In  view  of  the  evidence  of  the  gospels,  it  would  be  impossible  to  concede 
less:  but  does  Finkelstein  assume  so  much  more?  Incidentally,  Stein’s  principal  thesis,  that  the 
Passover  eve  liturgy  is  indebted  to  the  Symposia  literature,  gains  in  plausibility — in  fact,  is  plausible 
only — if  that  influence  can  have  been  exerted  in  pre-Christian  centuries. 

*  See  L.  Strack  and  P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  ffm  Neuen  Testament  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  rv 
(1928),  pt.  1,  p.  61. 
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the  Haggadah,  like  all  such  undertakings,  was  both  fortunate  and  un¬ 
fortunate.  Fortunate  in  that  it  preserved  one  version  of  the  Passover  eve 
liturgy,  unfortunate  in  that  it  entailed  the  loss  of  others  that  must  have 
existed — less  orthodox  ones.  In  New  Testament  times  there  had  been  an 
even  greater  variety.  The  ceremonies  themselves  were  not  yet  finally  fixed. 
For  instance,  the  duty  of  partaking  of  the  Passover  lamb,  unleavened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs  was  normally  carried  out  by  serving  the  three  one  after 
another.  Hillel,  however,  took  them  together;  and  it  became  a  rite 
(whether  at  his  bidding  or  not  we  do  not  know)  to  take  them  in  his  way,  in 
remembrance — ‘Thus  did  Hillel.  He  used  to  wrap  together  the  Passover, 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  and  eat  them  in  one.’  The  New  Testament 
records  the  introduction  of  a  not  dissimilar  memorial  rite.  The  liturgy  was 
still  open.^  This  is  even  truer  of  the  questions  asked,  the  explanations  offered 
and  the  praises  recited.  Even  in  the  service  as  finally  redacted  we  hear  of 
questions  other  than  the  four  standard  ones  accepted  as  the  starting-point: 
we  shall  see  below,  for  example,  that  a  wise  son  or  disciple  was  expected  to 
inquire  in  a  different  manner  from  a  wicked  one.  Similarly,  even  the  service 
as  we  have  it,  if  it  is  analysed  and  attention  is  paid  to  variant  readings  and 
the  like,  bears  witness  to  the  freedom  with  which  the  answers  to  the  questions, 
the  explanatory,  narrative,  laudatory  and  promissory  portions  were  once 
handled.  Akiba’s  innovation  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  of  various 
modes  of  presenting  the  history  of  deliverance  favoured  by  various  schools  we 
shall  speak  presently.  There  are  plainly  anti-Gnostic  and  anti-Christian  bits. 
In  one  variant,  an  old  teaching  that  in  the  exodus  God  acted  himself,  not 
through  a  messenger,  is  provided  with  the  continuation  ‘nor  through  the 
Word’.  Again,  ‘not  through  a  messenger’  frequently  becomes  ‘not  through 

‘  See  the  important  article  by  J.  J.  Petuchowski,  J.B.L.  utxvi  (1957),  293  ff.;  Goldschmidt, 
pp.  ai,  7of.;  Strack  and  Billerbeck,  pp.  70!.  The  final  compromise — reached  between  the  second  and 
fourth  century  a.d. — is  first  to  take  bread  and  herbs  separately  (the  Passover  having  dropped  out) 
and  with  blessings,  and  then  to  take  them  together,  according  to  Hillel,  but  without  blessings.  No 
doubt  in  Hillel’s  circle  the  Passover,  bread  and  herbs  had  been  taken  only  in  his  way,  and  with 
blessings,  as  a  memorial  rite.  At  that  stage,  the  designation  of  the  rite  must  have  been  ^fkher  UkUUl, 
‘in  remembrance  of  Hillel  and  the  formula  must  have  run  as  quoted  in  the  text.  Though  this  mode 
spread,  however,  the  traditional  mode — the  separate  taking — remained  prevalent  and  came  to  be 
regarded  as  more  correct  by  the  majority  of  scholars.  How  early  they  arrived  at  this  decision  is  not 
clear  from  Bab.  Pesahim  115a;  hüdly  in  Hillel’s  lifetime  or  even  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  At  any  rate,  from  the  destruction,  there  was  a  strong,  new  consideration  against  Hillel  :  the 
bitter  herbs — which  the  Bible  mentions  only  in  connexion  with  the  Passover,  now  gone — assumed 
the  character  of  a  mere  rabbinic  duty,  whereas  the  unleavened  brestd — which  the  Bible  mentions 
also  independendy  of  the  Passover — continued  as  a  scriptural  duty.  Hence,  in  the  final  com¬ 
promise,  the  separate  taking  plays  the  major  role.  Hence  sdso,  the  title  of  the  memorial  rite  is 
expanded  into  zekher  lammiqdash  kehilUl,  ‘in  remembrance  of  the  Temple  according  to  Hillel’: 
strangely  involved,  but  the  reference  to  the  Temple  is  considered  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
was  only  then  that  the  combined  taking  was  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  all  three  duties  being 
still  scriptural.  Similarly,  a  few  words  are  added  to  the  opening  of  the  formula:  ‘Thus  did  Hillel — 
m  the  time  when  the  Temple  was  standing.’  (The  same  addition — -pacê  Stein,  p.  4a — in  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Passover  going  back  to  Gamaliel  I:  Goldschmidt,  pp.  63f.)  One  more  remark.  The 
fact  that  Hillel,  in  the  usual  manner,  invokes  a  verse  for  his  peculiar  way  of  taking  the  three  foods 
does  not  mean  that  he  did  not  choose  that  way  because  it  had  a  certain  significance.  Escactly  what 
the  combined  taking  signified  it  would  lead  too  far  afield  here  to  inquire. 
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the  messenger* — Jesus.^  The  absolute  silence  of  the  Haggadah  on  the  role 
played  by  Moses  is  surely  a  reaction  against  the  deification  of  the  Messiah.* 
And  it  must  be  with  a  view  to  guarding  against  dangerous  deviations  in 
ritual  and  interpretation  that  the  standard  questions  concerning  the  meaning 
of  the  Passover  eve  ceremonies  are  assigned  to  the  illogical  position  prior  to 
the  performance  of  the  ceremonies:  from  the  description  of  the  service  in  the 
Mishnah  it  is  certain  that  about  a.d.  200  the  natural  sequence,  with  the 
questions  following  the  ceremonies,  was  still  prevalent.’ 

Clearly,  the  New  Testament  writers  had  very  much  more  to  draw  on  than 
what  has  come  down  in  the  Haggadah.  Quite  a  few  fragments  of  alternative 
Passover  eve  expositions  may  be  scattered  throughout  rabbinic  literature,  if 
only  we  could  identify  them;  but  the  bulk  must  be  lost  for  ever.  The  anecdotes 
of  scholars  of  the  early  second  century  spending  the  entire  Passover  night  in 
discussion  of  the  exodus  and  the  Passover  laws’  are  hardly  exaggerated.  They 
make  one  realize  what  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  material  is  preserved  in  the  slim 
volume  of  the  Haggadah.  The  implication  is  that,  if  we  can  prove  certain 
stretches  of  the  gospels  to  be  composed  in  analogy  to  Passover  eve  expositions, 
the  likelihood  is  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  others  as  to  which, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  original,  we  have  no  means  of  proof. 

The  rabbis  formulated  a  principle  which  was  to  govern  the  Passover  eve 
expositions  of  the  exodus:  one  ought  to  move  from  disgrace  to  glory.’  If  this 
sounds  somewhat  obvious,  we  should  none  the  less  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  conscious  of  and  reflected  on  the  structure  of  their  narratives;  and 

*  See  Thê  Jftw  Ttstament  and  Rabbinic  Jydaism,  pp.  326f.  :  Goldschmidt,  pp.  54f. 

*  Of.  Petuebowski,  pp.  35gf.,  who  says  that  there  must  be  no  human  protagonist — God  himsdf 
being  the  hero  of  this  drama.  In  FinkeUtein’s  opinion,  xxxv,  33g;  xxxvi,  6,  Moses  is  left  out  because 
the  high  priests  were  against  exsdting  a  non-priesdy  Levite  (and  Aaron  is  left  out  as  a  non-Zadokite); 
this  seems  far-fetched.  We  think  it  probable  that  versions  mentioning  Moses  once  existed  but  fdl 
victim  to  the  trend  which  culminated  in  the  substitution  (already  referred  to)  of  ‘not  through  the 
messenger*  for  ‘not  through  a  messenger*.  Mamy  questions  of  detail  are  imsettled.  Finkebtein, 
XXXVI,  3,  draws  attention  to  a  eulogy  recounting  a  series  of  benefits:  according  to  the  Haggadah  they 
were  conferred  on  Israel  by  God  {nutqom.  Place),  according  to  Midrash  Siphre  on  Deuteronomy 
they — or  most  of  them — were  conferred  by  Moses.  Haggadah  (Goldschmidt,  pp.  Goff.)  :  ‘God  who 
brought  us  forth  from  Egypt  and  executed  judgment  against  them . . .  suid  gave  us  the  manna  to 
eat*,  Siphre:  ‘Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  forth  from  Egypt. .  .and  brought  us  down  the 
manna.*  The  Midrash,  Finkelstein  infers,  protests  against  the  high-priestly,  anti-Mosaic  group 
responsible  for  the  Haggadah.  But  he  himself  points  out,  pp.  4f.,  that  the  eulogy  is  based  on  biblical 
forerunners  like  Neh.  ix.  6ff.;  Ps.  cxxxvf.  As  in  these  God  is  the  benefactor,  surely  the  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  Haggadah  simply  follows  them,  without  any  political  bias;  and  that  the 
Midrash  represents  a  sort  of  popular  variety,  in  which  ‘God  brought  us  forth*  would  readily  become 
‘Moses  brought  us  forth*.  That  no  such  popular  variety  is  preserved  in  our  Haggadah  is,  indeed, 
significant;  it  is  due  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  anything  smacking  of  a  godlike  Messiah.  Wbat 
place,  if  any,  is  to  be  assigned  to  John  vi.  32  in  all  this  (‘  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven, 
but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven  *)  we  shall  not  here  try  to  decide.  Finkelstein, 
incidentally,  xxxvi,  35f.,  appears  to  regard  the  two  versions  of  the  eulogy  given  in  the  Haggadah  as 
equally  old.  There  is  something  to  be  said,  perhaps,  for  the  prose  version  being  earlier  than  the 
poem.  It  is  the  last  words  the  former — ‘  to  atone  for  all  our  transgressions  * — which  speak  decisively 
for  a  date  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

*  See  The  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  pp.  igafT. 

*  See  Goldschmidt,  p.  37. 

*  Mishnah  Pesahim  x.  4;  see  The  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  pp.  4i3ff. 
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if  it  is  rather  general,  that  only  underlines  what  we  have  just  observed 
concerning  the  scope  for  variation.  In  fact  we  can  trace  in  the  Haggadah  at 
least  three  different  modes — all  of  them  old — in  which  the  principle  was 
carried  into  effect.^ 

One  scheme  was  attached  to  the  simple  statement  from  Deuteronomy:* 
‘Slaves  were  we  unto  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  our  God  brought  us 
out  thence  with  a  mighty  hand  and  with  an  outstretched  arm.*  From  oppres¬ 
sion  by  a  tyrant  in  a  foreign  land  to  freedom — there  is  a  revolutionary  and 
nationalist  flavour  about  this  presentation,  however  much  ennobled  by  the 
idea  of  an  exchange  of  service  to  man  for  service  to  God.  Another  was  based 
on  the  declaration,  also  in  Deuteronomy,*  which  was  prescribed  for  a  person 
offering  his  first-fruits  in  the  Temple:  ‘A  Syrian  was  destroying  my  father,* 
and  he  went  down  into  Egypt  and  sojourned  there  with  a  few  and  became 
there  a  nation  great,  strong  and  populous,  and  the  Egyptians  ill-treated  us 
and  afflicted  us  and  laid  upon  us  hard  service,  and  we  cried  unto  the  Lord 
God  of  our  fathers,  and  the  Lord  heard  our  voice  and  looked  on  our  affliction 
and  our  labour  and  our  oppression,  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt 
with  a  mighty  hand  and  with  an  outstretched  arm  and  with  great  terrible¬ 
ness  and  with  signs  and  with  wonders,  and  he  has  brought  us  into  this  place 
and  has  given  us  this  land,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.’*  Here 
the  saga  begins  with  the  persecution  of  a  lonely  family,  it  goes  on  to  trials, 
seekings  of  God  and  miraculous  rescues,  and  it  culminates  in  the  gift  of  the 
promised  land  :  from  smallness,  nothingness,  to  life  as  a  settled  people.  The 
underlying  motif  is  historical  election  and  guidance  by  God,  and  response  on 
the  faithfuls’  part.  The  third  plan  opens  with  the  summary,*  ‘At  the  begin¬ 
ning  our  fathers  were  servants  of  idolatrous  service,  and  now  the  Place 
{maqom,  a  designation  of  God)  has  brought  us  near  unto  his  service’;  and  as 
authority  Joshua’s  farewell  speech  is  invoked,’  ‘On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
dwelt  your  fathers  in  old  time,  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father 
of  Nachor,  and  they  served  other  gods,  and  I  took  your  father  Abraham  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river  and  led  him  throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
muldplied  his  seed  and  gave  him  Isaac,  and  I  gave  unto  Isaac  Jacob  and 
Esau,  and  I  gave  unto  Esau  mount  Seir  to  possess  it,  and  Jacob  and  his 
children  went  down  into  Egypt. . . ’.  In  this  exposition  the  spiritual  element 
predominates.  The  transition  from  disgrace  to  glory  means  above  all  a  change 

*  See  Thi  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  loc.  cit.  and  pp.  37g  fT. 

'  vL  21  (roughly);  see  Goldschmidt,  pp.  36 f. 

*  xxvi.  5ff.;  see  Goldschmidt,  pp.  46!!. 

*  The  biblical  text  reads  'obhe^,  ‘A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father*.  The  Hag;gadah,  how* 
ever,  understands  the  word  as  if  it  were  vocalized  'ibbedh.  This  daring  reinterpretation,  Finkelstein 
rightly  holds,  xxxi,  300,  must  date  either  from  the  Maccabean  era  or  from  an  even  earlier  one,  when 
Palestine  was  under  Egyptian  suzerainty  and  it  was  advisable  to  denounce  Syria.  He  argues  in 
bvour  of  the  latter  alternative;  we  much  prefer  the  former. 

*  The  last  verse,  *  and  he  has  brought  us  into  this  place . . .  ’,  was  removed  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple;  sec  Goldschmidt,  p.  9. 

*  See  Goldschmidt,  pp.  45f,  *  xxiv.  2fr. 
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of  masters  :  God  himself  has  turned  the  servants  of  idols  into  servants  of  his 
own. 

Such  outlines  of  Jewish  experience  might,  of  course,  be  given  on  occasions 
other  than  the  Passover  festival.  For  this  reason  we  shall  not  here  enlarge  on 
the  traces  they  have  left  in  the  New  Testament.  (That  they  have  left  traces, 
both  in  the  gospels  and  other  writings,  is  beyond  question.)*  It  would  be  too 
difficult  an  undertaking  to  isolate  those  cases  which  must  derive  from  the 
Passover  eve  celebration.  Let  us  rather  take  the  elaborate  section  Mark  xii. 
1-37,  modelled,  we  submit,  on  a  particular  section  of  the  Haggadah.* 

After  a  parable  concerning  a  vineyard,  which  for  the  moment  we  disregard, 
four  questions  are  raised  :  (  i  )  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar?  Asked  by 
Pharisees  and  Herodians.  (2)  If  a  man  dies  without  issue,  his  brother  marries 
the  widow — as  is  his  duty  according  to  Jewish  law — he  also  dies  and  the  next 
brother  marries  her,  and  so  forth  till  she  has  been  married  to  seven,  whose 
wife  will  she  be  on  resurrection?  Asked  by  the  Sadducees.  (3)  Which  is  the  first 
commandment?  Asked  by  a  scribe,  and  (4)  How  can  the  Messiah  be  David’s 
son,  seeing  that  David  in  the  Psalms^  calls  him  his  Lord?  Asked  by  Jesus. 

There  is  no  logical  or  historical  connexion  between  these  questions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  rabbis  knew  a  classification  of  questions  into  four  types;  it  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  an  anecdote  involving  a  leading  scholar  of  the  half-century  follow¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,*  and  it  is  used  in  an  early  section  of  the 
Haggadah.*  (i)  ‘Questions  of  wisdom’,  about  points  of  law;  (2)  ‘questions 
of  vulgarity’,  mocking  questions,  principally  about  bodily  resurrection,  by 
which  the  questioner  cuts  himself  off  from  the  community — will  the  dead 

^  On  some  points  concerning  a  change  of  master,  see  The  Neva  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism, 
pp.  278fr.  The  Matthesm  Passion-narrative  certainly  ends  with  glory,  xxviii.  i8:  ‘All  power  is  given 
unto  me’;  in  the  others  the  pattern  is  perhaps  a  little  obscured  by  the  details  of  the  Christophanies. 
The  provenance  of  some  speeches  in  Acts — vii.  i  ff.  and  the  like — is  worth  investigating. 

*  See  The  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  pp.  i58ff. 

*  cx  (LXX:  dx).  i  ;  David’s  son,  for  example  in  Isa.  xi.  i,  to;  Jer.  xxiii.  5. 

*  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  Bab.  Niddah  69b  ff. 

*  The  famous  Midrash  of  the  four  sons;  Goldschmidt,  pp.  sgff.  Commentators,  not  realizing  the 
classification  on  which  the  Midrash  is  based,  have  had  recourse  to  artificial  explanations  and  critical 
remedies;  see,  for  example,  Goldschmidt’s  reason,  p.  44,  why  the  reply  the  Haggadah  has  for  the 
wise  son  is  more  suitable  for  and  must  be  transferred  to  the  simple.  Finkelstein,  xxxvi,  8ff.,  is  driven 
to  postulate  a  highly  composite  character.  Even  if  this  were  correct,  our  thesis  would  stand:  the 
composition  would  have  been  undertaken  (in  its  final  stages  at  least)  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  whole 
in  conformity  with  the  classification.  But  more  probably  the  Midrash  is  not  composite  at  all.  (In 
trying  to  make  out  his  case,  Finkelstein  introduces  several  arbitrary  assumptions,  such  as  that  a 
Midrash,  when  it  employs  a  question  put  in  the  Bible — say,  Exod.  xii.  26,  ‘  What  mean  ye  by  this 
service?’ — must  also  employ  the  reply  provided  there — in  this  case,  ‘It  is  the  sacrifice’  and  so  on; 
and  that  if  it  does  not  do  so,  we  have  proof  of  subsequent  interference.  Goldschmidt,  pp.  41,  43, 
approaches  the  same  position.  But  this  is  to  allow  the  Midrash — certainly  the  early  Midrash — far  too 
little  freedom.)  Stein,  pp.  35 f.,  draws  attention  to  Philo’s  four  types  of  children:  that  obedient  to 
both  father,  reason,  and  mother,  worldly  education,  that  obedient  to  the  father  only  (Philo  some¬ 
times  seems  to  regard  the  former  as  the  best,  sometimes  the  latter),  that  obedient  to  the  mother  only 
and  (the  worst)  that  obedient  to  neither.  But  Stein  himself  recognizes  that  there  could  only  be  the 
faintest  alliance  with  the  four  of  the  Haggadah  :  the  wise,  the  wicked,  the  simply  pious  and  the  one 
who  does  not  know  how  to  ask.  Perhaps  a  fourfold  division  was  generally  popular.  Perhaps  some 
division  like  Philo’s,  current  before,  had  encouraged  the  author  of  the  Midrash  to  create  one  of  his 
own. 
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need  sprinkling  when  they  rise,  having  been  in  contact  with  corpses?; 
(3)  ‘questions  of  the  proper  way  of  the  land’,  about  the  basis  of  simple  piety; 
and  (4)  ‘questions  of  interpretation’,  about  apparent  contradictions  in 
Scripture — one  passage  saying  that  God  has  chosen  Zion,  another  that  he  has 
rejected  it.  Manifestly  the  four  questions  in  Mark  represent  the  four  types: 
(i)  law,  tribute  to  Caesar,  (2)  mockery,  the  widow  of  seven,  (3)  simple  piety, 
the  first  commandment,  (4)  contradictions,  the  Messiah  David’s  son  and 
Lord. 

If  this  were  all,  it  might  be  objected  that  we  have  proved  only  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  Markan  questions  in  coitformity  with  rabbinic  categories,  but 
not  their  direct  provenance  from  the  Passover  eve  liturgy.  But  there  is  more. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  only  in  that  liturgy  that  the  four  types  appear  in  this 
particular  sequence.^  What  clinches  the  matter  is  this.  The  injunction  to 
instruct  the  youth  in  regard  to  Passover  recurs  four  times  in  the  Pentateuch.* 
The  rabbis  (who  could  admit  no  empty  repetition)  ingeniously  connected 
this  phenomenon  with  their  classification.  The  different  injunctions,  they 
claimed,  envisaged  different  types  of  youth,  each  to  receive  the  teaching 
appropriate  to  his  character.  And  as  three  of  the  passages  run,  ‘And  when 
thy  son  asketh  (thy  children  ask),  thou  shalt  say’,  while  one  omits  the 
inquiry  and  simply  runs,  ‘And  thou  shalt  shew  thy  son’,*  the  Haggadah 
introduces  (i)  a  wise  son — or  disciple — who  asks  concerning  the  manifold 
Passover  laws,  (2)  a  wicked  son,  who  asks  in  a  fashion  calculated  to  show 
that  he  excludes  himself  from  the  community,  (3)  a  son  of  simple  piety,  who 
just  asks  what  the  festival  means,  and  (4)  a  son  who  does  not  know  how  to 
ask:  in  his  case,  the  Haggadah  tells  us,  the  father — or  master — himself  has  to 
open  the  discourse.  Of  the  questions  in  Mark  three  are  put  to  Jesus,  the 
fourth  is  put  by  him.  This  is  too  singular  a  feature  of  the  Haggadah  to  be  due 
to  accident.  Whoever  brought  the  Markan  questions  together  did  not  merely 

^  In  the  anecdote  of  R.  Joshua  the  sequence  is  wisdom,  interpretation,  vulgarity,  way  of  the  land. 
Even  in  the  version  of  the  Passover  eve  Midrash  offered  by  the  Mekhilta  the  second  and  third 
questions  are  switched  round — and,  incidentally,  both  in  this  version  and  that  of  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  (Pesahim  37  d)  the  son  of  simple  piety  is  ununderstandingly  ttimed  into  a  half-wit. 

'  Exod.  xii.  abf.,  xiii.  8,  xiii.  14;  Deut.  vi.  aof. 

*  Exod.  xiii.  8.  In  Th*  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  p.  165, 1  thought  that  the  author  of  the 
Midrash,  forced  by  the  biblical  material  on  which  he  worked,  had  to  sacrifice  the  category  of 
contradiction  and  substitute  the  person  who  cannot  ask.  It  now  seems  to  me  that,  while  introducing 
the  f>erson  who  cannot  ask — because  Exod.  xiii.  8,  in  contrast  with  the  other  three  passages,  contains 
no  question — he  managed  to  retain  contradiction.  The  teaching  of  the  verse,  ‘  Because  of  that  which 
the  Lord  did  unto  me  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ones  (from  the 
tabbinic  point  of  view)  when  confronted  with  other  references  to  this  event.  It  speaks  of  ‘me’, 
whereas  elsewhere  we  find  ‘us’  (for  example,  Deut.  xxvi.  8)  or  even  ‘your  fathers’  (for  example, 
Jtah.  xxiv.  6).  The  careful  formulation  of  the  ‘redemption’  quoted  above  (Goldschmidt,  p.  69)  is 
ngnifkant  :  ‘  Blessed  art  thou,  who  redeemed  us  and  redeemed  our  fathers  from  Egypt.’  The  relation 
between  ‘I’  and  ‘we’  and  ‘our  fathers’  and  indeed  ‘our  children’  is  dealt  with  in  many  sections  of 
the  Haggadah;  cf.  for  example  the  rationalizing  solution,  ‘and  if  the  Holy  one  had  not  brought  out 
our  fathers,  we  and  our  children  and  their  children  would  still  be  enslaved  to  Pharaoh’  (Gold- 
PP*  36f.).  No  doubt  Exod.  xiii.  8  was  a  familiar  example  of  apparent  contradiction,  to  be 
tolved  by  assigning  to  each  statement  its  appropriate  domain. 
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adopt  the  rabbinic  categories  in  general  ;  he  adopted  the  specific  application 
of  these  categories  occurring  on  Passover  eve. 

Actually,  recognition  of  the  original  throws  unexpected  light  on  the 
Christian  parallel.  For  instance,  as  to  a  textual  point — the  third  question  is 
put  by  an  honest  man,  who  agrees  with  Jesus’  emphasis  on  love  and  is  said  by 
Jesus  to  be  not  far  from  the  Kingdom.  Nevertheless  modem  editors  print  as 
the  conclusion  of  this  exchange  the  remark,  ‘And  no  man  after  that  durst 
ask  him’ — a  surprising  reaction  to  a  commendation — and  they  commence 
the  fourth  question  by  ‘And  Jesus  answered  and  said’  (there  follows  the 
question  about  the  Messiah).  In  the  Haggadah,  however,  the  fourth  question 
begins  thus:  ‘And  he  who  does  not  know  how  to  ask,  open  thou  the  discourse 
for  him.’  Surely,  in  Mark,  we  must  end  the  third  question  with  the  com¬ 
mendation  ;  and  the  fourth  commences,  in  exact  analogy  to  the  Haggadah, 
‘And  no  man  after  that  durst  ask  him,  and  Jesus  answered  and  said’.  This  not 
only  relieves  us  of  the  illogical  reaction  to  Jesus’  encouraging  words,  but  also 
accords  with  medieval  divisions,  excellent  authority.^ 

Or  to  take  the  problem  of  the  import  of  Jesus’  question  respecting  the 
Messiah.  When  we  examine  the  fourth  rabbinic  category,  the  question  about 
an  apparent  contradiction  in  Scripture,  we  find  that  the  solution  always 
consists  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  verses  concerned  so  that  each  has 
its  own  range  of  validity  and  both,  therefore,  can  be  upheld  :  for  example, 
God  chose  Zion  when  it  was  faithful  but  rejected  it  when  it  deserted  him. 
On  this  basis,  Jesus  is  not  absolutely  condemning  the  notion  of  the  Messiah 
being  David’s  son.  He  is  both  David’s  son  and  Lord,  the  former  in  one  respect, 
or  at  one  stage  of  history,  the  latter  in  another  respect  or  at  another  stage. 

The  case  of  the  four  Markan  questions  is  especially  instructive  as  from 
beginning  to  end  we  meet  no  obvious  Passover  ideas:  yet  the  composition 
derives  from  the  Passover  eve  liturgy.  The  point  is  that,  in  Christian  circles 
celebrating  the  festival,  as  the  traditional  pieces  referring  to  the  old  exodus 
were  recited,  analogous  ones  referring  to  the  new  exodus  were  added.  This 
does  indeed  presuppose  a  fundamental  and  close  correspondence  between  the 
two  events,  and  just  how  fundamental  and  close  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  early 
Christians  we  shall  not  understand  unless  we  pay  attention  to  this  very 
process.  But  the  analogy  of  a  particular  piece  concerning  the  new  deliver¬ 
ance  with  a  particular  piece  concerning  the  old  one  might  be  seen  in  a 
detail  only  remotely  connected  with  the  significant  elements  of  Passover.  It 
might  indeed  be  seen,  as  here,  in  a  certain  way  of  arranging  questions  and 
instruction.  At  this  stage,  the  process  is  almost  mechanical  ;  the  material  is 
not  yet  subordinated  to  theological  or,  for  that  matter,  literary  considera¬ 
tions — there  is,  for  instance,  no  ascending  or  descending  line  discernible  in 
these  questions. 

^  Profettor  Kingiley  Barrett  kindly  luggesti  to  me  that  the  figure  of  the  disciple  who  does  not  ask, 
yet  receives  the  appropriate  instruction,  nuiy  have  been  made  use  of  by  John:  xvi.  5,  30. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  point  out  that  the  fact  of  a  Christian  exposition 
following  the  Passover  eve  liturgy  does  not  diminish  its  historical  value; 
rather  the  contrary.  The  liturgy  would  be  responsible  for  the  selection  and 
grouping  of  the  material,  for  certain  details  of  its  presentation  and  even,  to 
some  extent,  for  its  interpretation.  There  is  no  justification  for  doubting,  on 
this  ground,  the  happenings  and  sayings  recorded:  the  absence  of  Passover 
ideas  from  the  questions  just  analysed  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  liturgy 
might  be  severely  limited.  In  any  case,  as  remarked  above,  these  sections 
arc  the  oldest  accounts  of  Jesus’  life  meant  to  last.  It  cannot  have  been  for 
long  that  the  believers  in  telling  about  him  leaned  on  the  Haggadah;  soon 
they  must  have  struck  out  on  their  own,  with  more  theological  and  literary 
ambition.  Admittedly,  even  these  oldest  sections  may  not  have  escaped 
subsequent  revision.  But,  precisely  in  so  far  as  they  reflect  the  structure  of  the 
Haggadah,  we  are  in  touch  with  the  Passover  eve  celebrations  among 
Christians  in  the  first  decades  after  the  crucifixion.  It  is  the  Haggadah  which 
explains  how  an  elaborate  chapter  like  the  four  questions  could  come  into 
existence  at  so  early  a  date;  and,  we  repeat,  there  is  no  other  kind  of  com¬ 
posite  chapter,  no  non-Haggadic  chapter,  in  the  New  Testament  for  which 
a  similar  age  can  be  established  or  even  made  likely.  These  sections  are  very 
close  to  the  origins  of  Christianity. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  the  parable  of  the  vineyard.  In  the  Haggadah  the 
discourse  concerning  the  four  types  of  sons  or  disciples  is  preceded  by  a 
benediction:^  ’Blessed  is  the  Place  {maqom  again),  blessed  is  he,  blessed  is  he 
who  gave  the  Torah  to  his  people  Israel.’  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
benediction  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  discourse,  still  less  whether  it  was  already 
firmly  attached  to  it  in  pre-Christian  times.  Not  certain,  but  by  no  means 
unlikely.  If  it  was,  it  may  well  account  for  the  position  of  the  parable  as  an 
introduction  to  the  four  questions — otherwise  hard  to  understand.  The 
thanksgiving — humble  and  proud  at  the  same  time — ^for  the  bestowal  of  the 
Torah  on  Israel  would  provide  a  natural  opportunity  for  Christians  to  insert 
a  parable  known  to  them,  which  starts  off  with  the  careful  planting  and 
equipping  by  God  of  a  vineyard,  his  people,  which  goes  on  to  his  sending  out 
one  servant,  prophet,  after  another  to  remind  the  husbandmen,  the  leaders, 
(rf  their  duty,  and  which  culminates  in  the  story  of  Jesus.  The  parable  (on 
this  assumption)  would  be  placed  here  as  a  counterpart  of  the  traditional 
benediction.  (It  has  been  said  that  it  once  ended  with  the  discomfiture  of 
the  husbandmen:  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  implied  in  the  quotation  from  the 
HdUl — ‘The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the 
comer,  this  was  the  Lord’s  doing’ — is  without  motivation  in  the  rest.  But  it 
certainly  fits  if  we  think  of  the  blessing  for  the  gift  of  the  Torah.)  In  thb  case, 
despite  the  descent  of  the  pericope,  or  rather  of  its  position,  from  the 
Haggadah,  there  would  be  no  specific  Passover  ideas  either  in  the  Christian 
*  See  Goldschmidt,  pp.  39!. 
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supplement^  or  in  the  original  piece  which  suggested  the  addition:  another 
instance  of  the  primitive,  ‘mechanical’  manner  of  fitting  in  the  material 
relating  to  the  new  exodus. 

We  now  pass  to  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Matt.  ii.  13-18,  a  striking 
parallel  to  a  Passover  eve  exposition.*  Once  again,  we  are  not  pronouncing 
on  the  historicity  of  the  incident;  our  sole  concern  is  with  the  way  it  is 
presented  and  placed.  If  we  are  right,  the  story  belongs  to  the  very  earliest  of 
the  near-literary  accounts  of  Jesus’  life;  and  it  is  interesting  that  just  recendy 
fresh  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  a  historical  nucleus.* 

The  Massacre  is  often  considered  to  be  influenced  partly  by  Pharaoh’s 
ordinance  to  drown  the  new-born  Hebrew  boys  (which,  the  rabbb  main¬ 
tained,  he  issued  because  he  had  been  told  that  a  deliverer  was  about  to  be 
bom),*  partly  by  Moses’  flight  after  killing  an  Egyptian.  But  the  former 
assumption  is  only  a  half-tmth,  the  latter  quite  incorrect.*  Apart  from  the 
strangeness  of  the  combination  of  Pharaoh’s  ordinance  and  Moses’  flight, 
there  are  vital  discrepancies.  Pharaoh’s  measure  is  definitely  confined  to 
male  oflsprit^,  Herod’s  is  not.  (It  is  true  that  the  Revised  Version  translates 
TOÙS  iraïÔots  by  ‘the  male  children’;  this  might  be  tenable  were  it  not  that 
Rachel  is  weeping  for  her  xècvo,  clearly  including  both  sexes — we  shall 
return  to  the  point.)  Moses  escapes  of  his  own  will,  while  Joseph  escapes  at 
God’s  behest.  Moses  escapes  to  Midian,  to  return  to  Egypt,  while  Joseph 
escapes  to  Egypt,  to  return  to  the  holy  land.  Moses  escapes  alone,  and  for  his 
own  sake,  while  Joseph  escapes  with  his  family,  for  the  sake  of  a  member  of 
it,  Jesus.  Finally,  the  sentence  from  Hosea,*  ‘Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  son’,  refers  to  Israel,  not  Moses,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  rabbinic 
exegesis. 

All  these  difficulties  disappear  as  soon  as  the  connexion  of  the  Massacre 
with  the  Haggadah  is  realized.  As  mentioned  above,  one  Passover  scheme  of 
Jewish  history  took  as  its  starting-point  the  persecution  of  Jacob  by  Laban.^ 
This  was  of  course  elaborated,  and  Laban,  ‘the  deceiver’,  ‘the  cheater’,*  the 
Aramean,  doubly  hated  because  only  a  half-foreigner,  was  unfavourably 
compared  with  Pharaoh.  He  was  identified  with  Balaam,  who  saw  that  a 
Star  would  come  out  of  Jacob.*  In  order  to  prevent  this  happening,  worse 
than  Pharaoh,  he  tried  to  destroy  not  only  the  males  but  all.  Jacob,  how¬ 
ever,  fled  into  Egypt  with  his  family,  bidden  to  do  so  by  the  Word  in  a 

*  UnlcM  we  count  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 

*  Sec  Tht  N*w  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  pp.  iSgff. 

*  See  E.  Stauffer,  Jesus  (1957),  pp.  36ff.,  153^ 

*  JoKphui,  Ant.  2.  9.  2.  205;  Exodus  Rabba  on  i.  22. 

*  What  has  contributed  to  the  misinterpretation  is  the  pericope  Matt.  ii.  I9ff.,  which  does  allude 
to  the  episode  of  Moses.  But  it  has  not  the  same  history  as  the  repmrt  of  the  Massacre. 

*  xi.  I.  ^  See  Goldschmi  .it,  pp.  47  f. 

*  For  example.  Genesis  Rabba  on  xxv.  20. 

*  Jer.  Targum  on  Num.  xxiL  5.  Balaam  occurs  also  in  the  farewell  speech  of  Josh.  xxiv.  9,  which 
is  part  of  the  third  scheme  noted  above.  In  our  present  Haggadah,  only  vit.  2-4  are  quoted,  but  the 
full  scheme  requires  the  continuation  at  least  as  far  as  v.  13  (Goldsohmidt,  p.  1 1  n.  2). 
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dream.  In  this  dream,  too,  God  assured  him  that  '  1  will  go  down  with  thee 
into  Egypt  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again  a  promise,  according 
to  the  rabbis,  both  of  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  of  ultimate  deliverance  (the 
Hebrew  for  ‘I’  being  the  emphatic  'anokhi,  and  the  second  half  literally 
reading  ‘and  I  will  bring  thee  up,  also  bring  up').*  The  sojourn  abroad  would 
be  for  a  time  only;  and  the  family  now  fleeing  was  destined  to  produce  the 
Messiah.  Thus  Laban’s  plan  was  vitiated. 

If  we  compare  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents — Herod,  in  his  opponents’ 
eyes,  was  an  adept  in  deceit*  (so  was  his  son  Antipas,  'the  fox’)*  and,  above 
ail,  a  hated  half-foreigner,  like  Laban;  he  was  an  Idumean.  (In  unvocalized 
Hebrew  script  the  difference  between  Aramean  and  Idumean  is  small,*  and 
there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  a  punning  interchange.  But  it  would 
(Hily  support  the  similarity  in  substance.)  Like  Laban,  from  fear  of  the 
messianic  king,  he  attempted  to  destroy  all.  Like  Jacob,  Joseph  escaped  to 
Egypt  with  his  family,  warned  to  do  so  by  an  angel  in  a  dream.  His  stay 
there  would  be  only  temporary,  ‘until  I  bring  thee  word’,  but  by  it  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  would  be  preserved.  Thus  Herod’s  plan  came  to  nought.  ‘  Out 
(rf* Egypt  have  I  called  my  son’  is  perfectly  appropriate  in  this  context:  the 
hnal  deliverance  no  less  than  that  from  Egypt  was  in  fulfilment  of  God’s 
promise  to  Jacob. 

Other  details  of  the  gospel  story  now  become  intelligible.  The  figure  of 
Rachel  is  not  introduced  by  haphazard:  she  is  Jacob’s  wife,  and  Herod, 
another  Laban,  is  persecuting  her  children.  Again,  that  Laban  should  try  to 
wipe  out  all  offspring  of  Jacob,  male  and  female,  is  logical  :  the  Messiah  is  not 
due  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  and  a  female  survivor  might  be  his 
ancestress.  But  Herod,  like  Pharaoh,  ought  logically  to  do  away  with  the 
males  only,  since  the  deliverer  whom  he  fears  belongs  to  this  generation.  Yet 
his  decree  includes  all — which  renders  the  analogy  with  Laban  the  more 
disdnet.  Here  we  come  back  to  the  use  of  xéKva  in  ‘  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children’.  The  Hebrew  (it  is  a  quotation  from  Jeremiah)*  has  banim,  the 
Septuagint  uiol  :  ‘  sons  ’.  The  substitution  of  Téxva  has  a  purpose — to  underline 
the  indiscriminateness  of  Herod’s  cruelty. 

The  Massacre,  then,  is  influenced  by  Pharaoh’s  ordinance  only  at  a 
remove — that  is,  only  in  so  far  as  that  ordinance  inspired  the  Haggadah 
l^end  of  Laban.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  the  Massacre  is  in  direct  touch. 
The  genealogy  is,  first,  the  biblical  picture  of  Pharaoh,  second,  its  rabbinic 
elaboration,  third,  the  transfer  in  the  Haggadah  of  the  elaborated  picture, 
darkened,  to  Laban,  and  fourth,  the  Massacre.  As  for  Moses’  flight,  that  is 
not  alluded  to  at  all  in  Matt.  ii.  13-18.  The  allusions  are  exclusively  to 
Jacob’s  flight,  as  represented  in  the  Haggadah. 


'  *  Gen.  xlvi.  4.  ■  See,  for  example,  Exodui  Rabba  on  iiL  19. 

1!  *  For  example,  Jotephiu,  Ant.  14.  11.  a.  374,  15.  a.  3.  aof.  *  Luke  xiii.  3a. 

f  •  'rm-'dmi:  l-T.  *  xxxi  (LXX:  xxxviii).  15. 
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Have  we  proved  more  than  that  the  Massacre  draws  on  a  Passover  eve 
exposition?  Have  we  proved  that  the  structure  of  early  gospels  is  indebted 
to  the  Haggadah?  It  is  relevant  to  note  that — if  we  disregard  some  intro¬ 
ductory  matter — Herod’s  criminal  plan  comes  right  at  the  beginning  of 
Matthew,  just  as  does  Laban’s  plan  in  the  Haggadah  scheme  in  question. 
The  argument  is  admittedly  far  from  conclusive  :  in  both  cases,  and  especially 
in  Matthew,  the  position  is  so  natural  that  no  external  cause  is  needed  to 
explain  it.  (This  could  not  be  said  of  the  four  questions  in  Mark,  examined 
above.)  Still,  our  impression  is  that  this  is  another  instance  of  a  narrative 
concerning  Jesus  having  been  formulated  at  a  Christian  Passover  eve 
celebration  in  the  first  decades  after  the  crucifixion,  and  having  been 
formulated  as  part  of  a  general  and  natural  tendency  to  attach  the  ‘tale’, 
‘proclamation’,  ‘interpretation’  of  the  new  redemption  to  the  traditional 
Haggadah  of  the  old.^ 

Considering  the  examples  submitted,  it  seems  generally  advisable,  where 
a  pericope  or  series  of  pericopes  in  the  gospels  depicts  the  recent  events  in 
terms  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  the 
immediate  stimulus  comes  neither  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  from  some 
ordinary  rabbinic  source,  but  from  the  Haggadah.  (The  ten  miracles 
following  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew  are  conceivably  a  case  in 
point.)*  There  are  further  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  The  earliest  accounts  of 
Jesus’  ministry  formed  part,  we  have  seen,  of  a  liturgy,  and  a  most  peculiar 
liturgy  at  that.  Dominated  by  the  certainty,  the  actuality,  of  Israel’s 
redemption,  it  involved  ceremonial,  worship  and  instruction,  a  union  of  past 
history  and  eschatological  anticipation,  discourses  on  God’s  purposes,  his 
favours,  his  judgments,  his  means  of  action,  his  demands.  Here  lies  at  least 
a  partial  solution  to  the  great  problem  of  what  was  the  main  channel  of  trans¬ 
mission  by  which  information  about  Jesus  was  handed  down  in  the  primitive 
Christian  community.  And  equally  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
curious  mixture  of  diverse  elements  in  the  gospels  which  seems  to  be  of  their 
very  essence,  the  interlocking  of  deeds  and  sayings,  of  liturgical,  narrative, 
catechetical  and  other  factors  determining  the  movement.  However  little 
may  be  left  of  the  original  nucleus,  however  much  it  may  be  overlaid  by  fresh 

^  As  most  components  of  the  Passover  eve  liturgy  are  mentioned  also  in  sources  other  than  the 
Haggadah — Mishnah,  Mekhilta  and  so  forth — it  might  be  asked  whether  the  gospel  parallels  may 
not  derive  from  the  general  pool  of  rabbinic  material  rather  than  direcüy  from  the  service.  SufiBce 
it  to  say,  as  for  the  Marksm  questions,  that  not  only  is  their  dramatization  by  an  evangelist  on  the 
basis  of  an  ordinary  Midrash  improbable  in  the  extreme,  but — as  indicated  above  (p.  i8i  n.  i) — the 
versions  of  the  Midrash  the  four  sons  to  be  foimd  in  Mekhilta  and  Palestinian  Talmud  are  both 
of  them  less  close  to  the  gospels  than  is  the  Haggadah;  and  as  for  the  Massacre,  that  the  full  story  of 
Laban  and  Jacob  is  given  exclusively  in  the  Haggadah — Siphre  on  Deuteronomy  omits  the 
comparison  with  Pharaoh,  and  even  in  the  portion  it  does  not  omit  notes  only  deviations, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  Passover  eve  exposition  (see  Goldschmidt, 
p.  II). 

*  Our  Haggadah  dwells  on  the  ten  plagues;  Goldschmidt,  pp.  57 fF.  Other  versions  presumably 
related  ten  miracles;  cf.  Mishnah  Aboth  v.  4. 
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material  freshly  organized,  it  is  evident  that  the  structure  of  the  earliest 
gospels,  in  line  with  the  Haggadah,  was  anything  but  simple.  As  time  went 
on,  new  and  varied  developments  were  bound  to  occur — a  mere  comparison 
between  the  three  Synoptics,  and  again,  between  them  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  shows  to  what  far-reaching  differences  they  led.  None  the  less  the 
roots  of  the  complexity  were  there  from  the  outset,  inherent  in  the  Haggadah, 
the  matrix  of  gospel  tradition. 
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DIE  NHniOI  IN  DER  URGHRISTLIGHEN 

PARÄNESE 

Eine  Reihe  von  Stellen  im  N.T.,  die,  literarisch  von  einander  unabhängig, 
verschiedenen  Schriften  zugehören,  sprechen  unter  Verwendung  des  gleichen 
Bildzusammenhanges  den  gleichen  Gedanken  aus,  der  uns  für  die  urchrist- 
liche  Paränese  charakteristisch  zu  sein  scheint  und  einen  wichtigen  Einblick 
in  ein  näher  zu  bestimmendes  Gemeinverständnis  des  christlichen  Glaubens 
öffnet. 


I 

Wir  gehen  aus  von  einer  Stelle  in  i .  Petr.  Dort  heißt  es  ii.  1-3  :  ‘  Legt  nun  ab 
alle  Bosheit  und  alle  Falschheit  und  Heucheleien  und  Neiderweise  und  alle 
Verleumdungen  und  begehret  wie  eben  geborene  Kindlein  nach  der  wort- 
haltigen  lauteren  Milch,  damit  ihr  durch  sie  wachset  zur  Rettung,  wenn  ihr 
geschmeckt  habt,  daß  der  Herr  freundlich  ist.  ’ 

Die  Empfänger  des  Briefes  werden  eben  geborenen  Kindlein  verglichen 
(dss)  und  werden  aufgefordert,  nach  der  worthaltigen  lauteren  Milch  zu 
verlangen,  um  heranzu wachsen.  Damit  ist  ein  ganz  bestimmtes  Bild  Um¬ 
rissen.  Die  Glaubenden  in  den  kleinasiatischen  Gemeinden,  denen  der 
I .  Petr,  geschrieben  wird,^  werden  als  Menschen  angesehen,  die  in  eine  neue 
Existenz  versetzt  sind,  in  der  sie  eben  geborenen  Kindern  gleichen  und  in  der 
sie  heranwachsen  müssen.  Dieses  Bild  faßt  eine  Reihe  von  Aussagen  zusam¬ 
men,  die  bisher  schon  ausgesprochen  sind.  Gleich  der  Eingang  von  i.  Petr, 
preist  Gott,  ‘der  uns  neu  erzeugt  hat’.  Solches  Handeln  Gottes,  das  gegen¬ 
über  der  creatio,  der  Erschaffung  des  Menschen,  als  hliatio,  Erzeugung 
zum  Sohne,  zu  unterscheiden  ist,  entspringt  seiner  großen  Barmherzigkeit, 
hat  seinen  Grund  in  der  Auferweckung  Jesu  Christi  und  schafft  die  neue 
Existenz  als  eine  solche,  die  auf  eine  lebendige  Hoffnung  ausgerichtet  ist 
(i.  3);  die  ‘lebendige  Hoffnung’  hat  in  der  ‘Rettung’  (ii.  2),  dem  Ziel  des 
Wachstums,  ihren  Inhalt.  Neu  erzeugt  sind  die  Angeredeten  ‘nicht  aus 
vergänglichem  Samen’,  durch  den  sie  zu  einer  vergänglichen  Existenz 
erschaffen  worden  sind;  von  ihr  redet  der  Prophet  Jesaja  und  sagt:  ‘Alles 

*  Die  von  R.  Perdelwitz  aufgeworfene  Frage — ‘Die  Mysterienreligion  und  das  Problem  des  i. 
Petrusbriefes’,  R.V.V.  xi,  i  (GieBen,  1911) — ,  ihre  Weiteiiiihrung  durch  H.  Windisch,  F.  Hauck, 
F.  W.  Beare  in  den  jeweiligen  Kommentaren  sowie  die  Auseinandersetzung  mit  ihr  durch  E.  G. 
Selwyn,  TTu  First  EpistU  of  St  PtUr  (1946,  bes.  S.  305-11,  *I  Peter  and  the  Mystery  Religions’,  und 
durch  E.  Lohse,  ‘Paränese  und  Kerygma  im  i.  Petr.’,  in  xliv  (1953)  kann  in  unserer 

Erörterung  auf  sich  beruhen.  Die  These  von  Perdelwitz  ist  von  Preisker  in  der  Neubearbeitung  des 
Kommentars  von  H.  Windisch  weitergefiihrt  worden,  indem  er  in  i .  Petr,  nicht  nur  eine  Tauf¬ 
ansprache,  sondern  einen  ganzen  Taufgottesdienst  finden  will. 
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Fleisch  ist  wie  Gras...*  (Jes.  xl.  6f.;  i.  Petr.  i.  24)  ;  sondern  neu  erzeugt  sind 
sic  ‘aus  unvergänglichem  Samen  durch  das  lebendige  und  bleibende  Wort 
Gottes’;^  von  diesem  Wort  spricht  der  Prophet  Jesaja  im  gleichen  Zusam¬ 
menhang  als  von  einem  ewig  bleibenden  Wort.  Damit  ist  ausgesagt:  das 
Wort  Gottes  ist  wirksames  Wort;  ausgesprochen  wirkt  und  schafft  es;  es 
schafft  bleibendes  Leben,  wie  es  selbst  lebendig  und  bleibend  ist.  Darum 
ist  Existenz  aus  dem  Wort  neu  erzeugtes  bleibendes  Leben.  Durch  die  Anrede  an  die 
Gemeinden,  sie  glichen  eben  geborenen  Kindlein,  wird  nun  deutlich: 
dieses  neue  Leben  hat  einen  kleirun  unscheinbaren  Anfang,  der  dem  Anfang  des  ver¬ 
gänglichen  Lebens  im  kleinen  neugeborerun  Kinde  verglichen  werden  kann. 

Von  dieser  letzten  Voraussetzung  her  gewinnt  das  ‘Wachsen’  erhebliche 
Bedeutung.  Was  darunter  zu  verstehen  ist,  wird  durch  eine  doppelte  Weisung 
erhellt.  In  einem  imperativisch  aufzulösenden  Partizipialsatz  (dcTrodé^Evot)* 
werden  die  Glieder  der  Gemeinde  aufgefordert,  alles  abzulegen,  was  die 
Bruderliebe,  in  der  die  Neuerzeugung  der  Existenz  sichtbar  wird  (vgl.  i.  22), 
nicht  zu  Verwirklichung  kommen  läßt.  In  ihr  geschieht  die  Heiligung  im 
Gehorsam  gegen  die  Wahrheit  (i.  22;  vgl.  auch  V.  15,  16*);  in  ihr  erweisen 
sich  die  Glieder  der  Gemeinde  als  ‘Kinder  der  Gehorsams’,  d.  h.  als  Kinder, 
die  sich  als  gehorsam  ausweisen  (V.  14).  Das  Wachsen  im  Stande  der  von  Gott 
Neuerzeugten,  in  dem  sie  den  eben  geborenen  Kindern  gleichen,  vollzieht  sich  in  der 
Heiligung  zur  Bruderliebe  ohne  Falsch.  Dieses  Wachsen  aber  geschieht  allein 
dadurch — das  sagt  die  zweite  Weisung — daß  die  Neuerzeugten  Verlangen 
tragen  nach  der  worthaltigen  lauteren  Milch.  Das  Bild  von  der  Milch,  das, 
aus  dem  alltäglichen  Leben  entnommen,  in  den  Bräuchen  der  Wieder¬ 
geburtsmysterien  begegnet  und  bei  Philosophen  und  Gnostikern  vergebtigt 
ist,*  wird  durch  die  beiden  Adjektiva  XoyiKÔç  und  &60X0S  näher  bestimmt. 
Während  zum  Ablegen  u.  a.  auch  jeder  Falschheit  (-rràvra  5öXov)  aufgefordert 
wird  und  die  Bruderliebe  dwnrÔKpiToç  sein  muß  (vgl.  ii.  i  auch  CnroxpicTEis), 
ist  die  Milch,  zu  derem  Genuß  aufgefordert  wird,  lauter  und  ohne  Trug.  Was 
mit  ihr  gemeint  ist,  sagt  das  Adjektiv  XoyiKÔç  (vgl.  auch  Röm.  xii.  1).  Wir 
übersetzen  es:  dem  Worte  entsprechend,  worthaltig;  mit  Milch  ist  das  Wort 
gemeint,  von  dem  Jes.  xl.  8  spricht  und  das  i.  Petr.  i.  25  exegesiert  wird: 
‘das  bt  das  Wort,  das  bei  euch  als  frohe  Botschaft  verkündet  wurde.  ’  Dieses 
Wort  legt  Zeugnis  ab  von  der  Güte  des  Kyrios  (  i .  Petr.  ii.  3  mit  Ps.  xxxiv.  9)  ; 
wer  sie  im  Hören  des  Wortes  geschmeckt  hat,  d.  h.  wer  aus  ihr  seine  mensch- 


*  Um  des  Zitats  aus  Jes.  xl.  8  empfiehlt  sich  jc^vros  Kod  ph'ovros  auf  Xöyou  und  nicht  auf  OkjC, 
wst  sachlich  durchaus  möglich  ist,  zu  beziehen. 

'  Das  imperativische  Partizip — und  auch  der  imperativische  Infinitiv — ist  semitischer  Herkunft; 
vÿ.  dazu  D.  Daube,  ‘Participle  and  Imperativ  in  I  Peter’,  bei  Selwyn  a.  a.  O.,  S.  467fr.;  ferner  E. 
Lohse  a.  a.  O.  unter  Hinweis  auf  iQS  I,  19  ff. 

'  Vgl.  Lohse  a.  a.  O.  :  ‘  Das  ganze  Stück  i ,  3-2, 10  steht  unter  dem  Gedanken  des  heiligen  Gottes* 

Volkes,  zu  dem  die  Christen  nunmehr  g;ehören.  Für  dieses  Gottesvolk  aber  gilt  nach  Lev.  19,  2 _ 

|>i6’>vgl.J.  Daniélou,  Sheromentum/ufun  (Paris,  1950),  wo  den  Zusammenhängen  zwischen  i.  Petr. 
L  13-ii.  10  und  dem  Buche  Exodus  nachg;egangen  wird. 

‘  Vgl.  Th.W.N.T.  I,  644f. 
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liehe  Existenz  neu  empfangen  hat,  trägt  Verlangen  nach  dem  weiteren 
Hören  des  Wortes,  durch  das  er  in  seinem  Stande  ebenso  wächst,  wie  ein 
eben  geborenes  Kind  durch  die  Milch,  die  es  von  seiner  Mutter  empfangt. 
Was  die  Neuerzeugung  wirkt,  läßt  zugleich  das  Neuerzeugte  wachsen. 

Nur  kurz  sei  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  Jak.  i.  i8ff.  mit  anderen  Worten  den 
gleichen  Gedankengang  enthält,  wie  er  i.  Petr,  vorliegt.  Dort  wird  gesagt, 
daß  ‘aus  seinem  freien  Willen  heraus  Gott  uns  erzeugt  hat  durch  das  Wort 
der  Wahrheit’,  das  näher  als  ‘das  eingepflanzte  Wort,  das  eure  Seelen  zu 
retten  vermag’ — ^vgl.  eis  acorripiàv  in  i.  Petr.  i.  2 — bezeichnet  wird  (Jak.  i.  18, 
21).  Wie  in  1.  Petr.  ii.  if.  wird  einerseits  aufgefordert,  abzulegen — mit  dem 
gleichen  imperativischen  àirodéuevoi — den  Schmutz  und  die  Fülle  der  Bosheit, 
andererseits  das  eingepflanzte  Wort  anzunehmen  èv  TTpaOrriTi,  d.  h.  mit 
sanftmütiger  Geduld,  mit  der  Bereitschaft,  sich  unter  das  Wort  zu  stellen  und 
sich  von  ihm  zur  Tat  leiten  zu  lassen,  die  ebenfalls  als  lautere  Liebe  be¬ 
schrieben  wird  (Jak.  i.  22-7).  Nachdrücklich  wird  durch  Jak.  betont,  daß  das, 
was  I.  Petr,  das  ‘Wachsen  zur  Rettung’  nennt,  im  Tun  des  gehörten  Wortes 
geschieht.  Jak.  nennt  die  von  Gott  durch  das  Wort  der  Wahrheit  Erzeugten 
‘die  Erstlingsgabe  seiner  Geschöpfe’.  Auch  hier  ist  zwischen  creatio  und 
filiatio  unterschieden;  drrrapxi^  ist  das  Erstlingsopfer,  das  im  Kultus  von  den 
Erträgnissen  der  Felder  und  Herden  dargebracht  wird;^  die  von  Gott  Neu¬ 
erzeugten  sind  die  Weihegabe  der  gesamten  Schöpßing,  die  ihm  zur  Heiligung  der 
Schöpfung  dargebracht  wird. 

Während  Jak.  zwar  den  gleichen  Gedankengang  wie  i.  Petr,  aufweist, 
nicht  aber  seine  Bildsprache  benutzt,  findet  sich  diese  an  anderen  Stellen  des 
N.T.,  freilich  mit  einer  bedeutsamen  Abwandlung.  Paulus  redet  die 
Korinther  an:  ‘Und  ich,  Brüder,  konnte  nicht  mit  euch  reden  wie  mit 
geisterzeugten  Menschen,  sondern  wie  mit  Flebcherzeugten,  wie  mit  Un¬ 
mündigen  in  Christus.  Milch  gab  ich  euch  zu  trinken,  nicht  feste  Speise,  denn 
ihr  vermochtet  sie  nicht  (aufzunehmen).  Denn  noch  seid  ihr  fleischlich. 
Denn  wo  unter  euch  Eifersucht  und  Streit  ist,  seid  ihr  da  nicht  fleischlich  und 
wandelt  ihr  nicht  nach  Menschenweise?’  (i.  Kor.  iii.  1-3).  Dieses  Urteil  des 
Paulus  gründet  in  einer  grundsätzlichen  Einsicht  und  hat  einen  konkreten 
Anlaß.  Die  grundsätzliche  Einsicht  ist  Gal.  iii.  23-iv.  ii  entfaltet.  Das 
Kommen  des  ‘Glaubens*  versteht  Paulus  als  den  Anbruch  des  eschato- 
logischen  Zeitalters  des  Heiles.  Die  Menschen  gleichen  bis  zu  diesem  Zeit¬ 
punkt  Kindern  im  Zustand  der  Unmündigkeit.  Sie  sind  einem  Sohne 
gleich,  der  bis  zu  der  von  seinem  Vater  festgesetzten  Mündigkeitserklärung 
v^TTioç» unmündig  ist;  er  untersteht  dem  Aufseher;  sein  Vermögen  wird 
von  einem  Vormund  verwaltet.  Die  Menschen  als  vViinoi  sind  den 
Elementarmächten  der  Welt  unterworfen.  Zu  diesen  Mächten  gehört  auch 
das  Gesetz  (vgl.  iv.  8-ii).  Das  Kommen  des  Christus  ist  die  Mündigkeits¬ 
erklärung  Gottes  ßlr  die  Menschheit  zur  Sohnschaß  Gottes  durch  die  Gabe  des  Geistes 

»  Vgl.  rA.f*^.JV.r.  I,  483f. 
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(iv.  4-7)«  ist  die  grundsätzliche  Einsicht.  Von  ihr  aus  fällt  der  Apostel 
sein  Urteil  über  die  Korinther.  Sie  bleiben  hinter  der  mündigen  Sohnschaft 
zurück.  Das  hat  seinen  konkreten  Anlaß.  Die  Worte  des  Paulus  an  die 
Korinther  sind  hineingesprochen  in  eine  Situation,  in  der  die  Predigt  des 
Paulus  und  die  Unterweisung  des  Apollos  gegeneinander  ausgespielt  wird 
zuungunsten  der  Predigt  des  Paulus.  Er  unterscheidet  zwischen  dem  Wort 
vom  Kreuz  als  der  die  Gemeinde  gründenden  Predigt  und  der  ‘Weisheit 
Gottes  unter  den  Vollkommenen’,  eine  Weisheit  ‘im  Geheimnis  (i.  Kor.  ii. 
yf.)  Stücke  solcher  Weisheit  dürften  etwa  Röm.  v.  12-21,  viii.  10-30, 
ix-xi,  auch  i.  Kor.  xiii  und  xv  vorliegen.  Sie  enthüllt  die  Hintergründe  der 
rettenden  Proklamation  des  Herrschaftsantritts  des  gekreuzigten  und  aufer¬ 
standenen  Herrn,  die  in  der  Predigt  des  Paulus  geschieht,  indem  sie  Gottes 
ewigem  Plan,  seiner  geschichtlich-eschatologischen  Verwirklichung  und  seiner 
kosmischen  Bedeutung  nachsinnt.  Dafür  aber  sind  die  Korinther  noch  nicht 
fähig,  sie  sind  noch  nicht  TéXeioi,  sondern  sie  sind  vi^jinoi  èv  Xpiorcp.  Der 
Begriff  vfimoi  meint  hier  unmündige  Kinder,  die  noch  hilflos  und  schwach 
sind  und  deshalb  mit  Milch  ernährt  werden  müssen  und  feste  Speise  noch 
nicht  ertragen  können.  Die  vt^ttio»  des  i .  Kor.  entsprechen  den  àpTiyéwriTa 
PpéçTi  des  I.  Petr;  aber  während  i.  Petr,  die  aus  Gott  Neuerzeugten  auf 
ihren  Ursprung  anspricht  und  zum  Wachsen  auffordert,  werden  die 
Korinther,  wenn  sie  als  vfiinoi  bezeichnet  werden,  als  im  Wachstum  Zurück¬ 
gebliebene  bezeichnet.  Man  kann  bei  ihnen  nicht  als  von  tTysuMomKof,  aus 
dem  Geiste  erzeugten  und  von  ihm  bestimmten  Menschen  reden;  vielmehr 
lasen  sie  sich  in  ihrem  Handeln  durch  die  alte  Art  des  ‘Fleisches’  bestim¬ 
men;  Paulus  nennt  sie  oapKiKof,  schränkt  das  aber  ein  durch  die  Inter¬ 
pretation  d)Ç  vTiirfois  äv  XpiOTcp,  d.  h.  er  spricht  ihnen  das  Christsein  nicht  ab, 
tadelt  sie  aber  wegen  des  Fehlens  des  pneumatischen  Wachstums.  Das  zeigt 
ach  darin,  daß  die  Korinther  sich  in  ihrem  Handeln  von  Eifersucht  und 
Streitsucht  bestimmen  lassen,  also  untereinander  die  Bruderliebe  nicht  ver¬ 
wirklichen,  die  Paulus  ihnen  als  die  größte  und  allein  bleibende  aller 
Geistesgaben  (i.  Kor.  xiii;  vgl.  auch  viii.  i)  darstellt.  Das  ist  das,  zu  dessen 
Ablegen  i.  Petr.  ii.  i  auffordert.  Deshalb  nennt  sie  Paulus  ‘fleischlich’. 
Geistlich  sein  heißt  in  der  Liebe  leben,  in  der  die  neue  geistliche  Existenz 
wiridich  wird.  Daß  die  Korinther  in  ihrem  Stande  hinter  dem  TéÀEioi  werden, 

tds  weit  zurückgeblieben  beurteilt  werden,  daß  sie  vn^iinoi  èv  Xpiorc^  geblieben  sind, 
wirkt  sich  in  der  Entgegensetzung  von  ‘Milch  ’  und  ‘  fester  Speise  ’  aus  ;  während 
I.  Petr,  das  Wort  der  Milch  vergleicht,  die  Wachstum  schafft,  hat  das  Bild 
der  Milch  hier  die  Bedeutung  der  Anfangsgründe  des  christlichen  Glaubens, 
denen  in  der  ‘Weisheit  Gottes  im  Geheimnis  unter  den  Vollkommenen’ 
die  feste  Speise  gegenübersteht,  die  den  Vollkommenen  entsprechend  ist. 

Daß  diese  Wendung  aber  nun  nicht  eine  Sache  des  Paulus  allein  ist,  sondern 
der  urchristlichen  Paränese  zugehört,  wird  daran  deutlich,  daß  Hebr.  v 
rin  paralleler  Sachverhalt  begegnet.  Er  steht  in  einem  größeren  Zusam- 
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menhang.  Der  Hebr.  hat  zwischen  i.  i-v.  lo  mehrfach  das  Thema  Jesu  als 
des  messianischen  Hohenpriesters  angeschlagen,  das  in  vii.  i-x.  18  seine 
grundlegende  Ausfilhrung  findet.  Dabei  ergibt  sich  ein  glatter  Zusammen¬ 
hang  zwischen  v.  10  und  vii.  i.  V.  i  i-vi.  20  ist  ein  paränetisches Zwischen¬ 
stück,  das  die  besondere  Aufgabe  hat,  die  Bedeutung  der  Ausführungen  über 
den  messianischen  Hohenpriester  zu  tragen.^  In  diesem  paränetischen 
Zwischenstück  steht  v.  11-14  als  ‘eine  kleine  geschlossene  Einheit,  die  sich 
von  vi.  I  deutlich  absetzt*.*  Für  unsere  Erörterung  ist  die  Frage  ohne  Belang, 
wie  weit  das  paränetische  Stück  nur  den  Charakter  einer  Stilform  im 
Rahmen  der  gnostisch-hellenisdschen  Offenbarungsrede  erfüllt,  wie  weit  es 
konkrete  Gemeindeverhältnisse  im  Auge  hat;*  für  unsere  Erörterung  ist 
entscheidend,  daß  der  Zusammenhang  eine  Paränese  enthält,  die  in  der 
Urgemeinde  ausgeformt,  verschieden  benutzt  worden  ist  und  eine  bes  timmte 
Schau  des  christlichen  Glaubens  erkennen  läßt.  Wie  bei  Paulus  werden 
TéXeioi  und  vfjTnoi  einander  gegenübergestellt  (v.  isf.);  wie  bei  Paulus  sind 
die  vi'i'moi  nur  der  Milch,  nicht  aber  der  festen  Speise  f^g,  die  Sache  der 
TéXEiot  ist.  vi^TTios  ist  auch  hier  das  unmündige  Kind,  während  TéXcioç  das 
reife  Alter  des  Erwachsenen  meint.  Da  in  TéXeios  zugleich  das  Eingeweihtsein 
mitschwingt,  bekommt  es  den  Sinn  ;  erwachsen,  reif  und  darum  zum  Empfang 
der  esoterischen  Lehre  befähigt.  Das  Urteil,  die  Angeredeten  seien  vi^ttioi, 
wird  durch  den  Vorwurf  eingeleitet,  sie  sei  vcoOpol  toïç  dncoaTs  geworden,  d.  h. 
abgestumpft  in  ihrer  Hörfähigkeit  dem  Worte  Gottes  gegenüber.  Dieses 
Abgestumpflsein  läßt  sie  zurücksinken  auf  den  Zustand  der  vi^uioi.  Der 
Wachstumsprozeß  ist  auch  hier  kein  naturhafter  Vorgang,  sondern  meint 
dauernde  Existenz  unter  dem  Worte  Gottes,  wie  das  vor  allem  i.  Petr, 
ii.  1-3  deutlich  war.  Im  Unterschied  zu  i.  Petr.  ii.  1-3  werden  hier  nicht 
junge  Christen  angeredet,  sondern  solche,  die  schon  lange  Zeit  Christen 
sind  ;  von  ihnen  wird  gesagt,  sie  müßten  bereits  Lehrer  sein  können,  d.  h.  die 
Fähigkeit  zum  Lehren  haben;  stattdessen  wird  es  notwendig,  ihnen  erneut 
die  Anfangsgründe  der  Gottessprüche  darzulegen.  Diese  Elementarstückc 
werden  aufgezählt  und  als  ‘Wort  des  Anfangs  des  Christus’  (  =  der  Christus¬ 
verkündigung)  bezeichnet  (vi.  if.);  als  Elementarstücke  werden  genannt: 
Umkehr  von  den  Werken,  die  zum  Tode  führen  (vgl.  dazu  Did.  v.  1-3),* 
Glaube  an  Gott,  wobei  an  den  Gott,  der  der  Vater  Jesu  Christi  ist,  im  Unter¬ 
schied  zu  den  Göttern  und  Mächten  zu  denken  ist;  dieser  ersten  grund¬ 
legenden  Doppelheit  folgen  zwei  weitere  Doppelaussagen;  die  eine  spricht 
von  der  Lehre  der  Taufen*  und  der  Handauflegung,  handelt  also  von  der 


*  Vgl.  O.  Mkhcl,  ‘Der  Brief  an  die  Hebräer’,  in  Krit.  Handkomnuntar  äbtrdasNT.,  8.  Aufl. 

(1949)  S.  I39f.  *  Michel,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  141. 

*  V^.,  dazu  E.  Käsenuuin,  Das  wmuknuk  GotUsvolk  (1939),  S.  123;  ferner  Michel  a.  a.  O.,  S.  isgf 

*  Vgl.  auch  IV  Etr.  vii.  1 19:  mortalia  opera. 

*  Man  kann  dabei  an  die  Unterschiede  von  jüdischen  Taufriten  zur  Johannestaufe  und  zur 
urchristlichen  Taufe  denken;  auch  Reinigungsriten  in  jüdischen  und  hellenistischen  Grupp)en  m 
ihrem  Verhältnis  zur  urchristlichen  Taufe  können  in  die  Unterweisung  einbezogen  gewesen  sein. 
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Aufnahme  in  die  christliche  Gemeinde,  die  andere  spricht  von  der  Aufer¬ 
stehung  der  Toten  und  dem  ewigen  Gericht,  faßt  also  den  Ausgang  der 
Menschengeschichte  ins  Auge  auf  den  hin  das  christliche  Leben  gerichtet 
ist.  Das  ist  die  Milch,  die  den  Unmündigen  gereicht  wird.  Die  feste  Speise 
hingegen,  als  Aôyoç  6»Kaioo\>VTis  bezeichnet,  d.  h.  wohl  das  Wort,  das  von 
dem  Rechte  Gottes  handelt,^  wie  es  sich  im  Geschehen  des  ewigen  Hohen- 
pricstertums  Jesu  entfaltet,  gehört  den  Reifen;  es  zu  vernehmen,  setzt  Reife 
voraus;  es  ist  selbst  Wort  der  Reife  und  wirkt  Reife.*  Als  die  Reifen  werden 
die  bezeichnet,  die  ‘durch  die  Gewöhnung  geübte  Sinne  haben  zur  Unter¬ 
scheidung  des  Guten  und  Bösen*;  möglicherweise  ist  hier  an  die  Unter¬ 
scheidung  heilsam-förderlicher  Lehre  und  schädlicher  Irrlehre  gedacht,  die 
notwendig  wird,  wenn  reife  Lehre  über  die  Anfangsgründe  hinausführt. 
Der  Tadel,  den  die  Leser  empfangen,  weil  sie  zurückgefallen  sind  in  den 
Zustand  der  Unmündigkeit  und  nicht  fortgeschritten  sind  zur  Reife,  wird 
unterbaut  durch  die  Warnung  vor  dem  Abfall  überhaupt,  aus  dem  es  keine 
Rettung  mehr  gibt.  Doch  ist  dieser  Abfall  in  die  Rettungslosigkeit  deshalb 
nicht  wahrscheinlich,  weil  die  Angeredeten  Werke  des  Dienstes  und  der 
Liebe  aufzuweisen  haben,  also  Belege  bereits  vorhandener  aber  verloren 
gegangener  Reife  erbracht  haben,  die  bei  Gott  unvergessen  sind  (vi.  gf.). 
So  kann  es  der  Schreiber  des  Hebr.  trotz  des  Tadels  und  der  Drohung  im 
Blick  auf  den  nicht  wieder  gut  zu  machenden  Abfall  wagen,  ihnen  die  feste 
Speise  des  Xöyos  ÖiKaiooWns  zu  reichen  in  der  Erwartung,  daß  sie  dadurch 
selbst  reif  werden  und  im  Blick  auf  die  Väter  und  im  Blick  auf  die  Vollendung 
die  Geduld  und  Fülle  der  Hoffnung  lernen,  die  sie  durchstehen  läßt  in 
aller  gegenwärtigen  Bedrängnis,  denn  ihr  Abgestumpftsein  kommt  aus  der 
Bedrängnis,  in  der  sie  sich  befinden  (vi.  11-20). 

Überschauen  wir  den  ganzen  Zusammenhang  dieses  paränetischen 
Stückes  aus  Hebr.  v.  i  i-vi,  20,  so  ergeben  sich  noch  einige  weitere  Beobach¬ 
tungen,  die  nur  notiert  sein  sollen.  War  i.  Petr.  ii.  2  als  Ziel  des  Wachsens 
die  acüTTipla  genannt,  so  wird  v.  10  Christus  als  aÎTios  ocoTTiplos  atcovlou 
bezeichnet,  und  zwar  für  die,  die  ihm  gehorsam  sind;  das  aber  entspricht 
dem  TÉKva  CrrroKofis  in  i.  Petr.  i.  14.  Der  Hinweis  auf  die  otOTTipla  wird  vi.  9 
wiederholt:  der  Schreiber  hält  sich  seinen  Lesern  gegenüber  des  Besseren 
und  dessen,  was  zum  Heile  führt,  versichert.  Beachdich  ist  die  Erwähnung  der 
Hoffnung,  die  in  i .  Petr,  ebenso  wie  in  Hebr.  große  Bedeutung  hat  :  i  Petr, 
i.  3,  13;  Hebr.  vi.  1 1,  i8f.  Die  ‘ewige  Rettung’  ist  der  Inhalt  der  Hoffnung, 
die  im  Hören  des  ‘lebendigen  und  bleibenden  Wortes  Gottes’  im  Menschen 
erweckt  wird.  Sie  gehört  zur  neu  erzeugten  Existenz  unter  dem  Wort.  Auch 
bei  Paulus  zielt  der  durch  i.  Kor.  iii.  1-3  eingeleitete  Zusammenhang  auf 


*  Während  Windisch  und  Käsemann  a.  a.  O.  in  diesem  Begriff  die  Speise  für  die  Vollkommenen 
•eben,  eine  Deutung,  der  wir  uns  anschlieBen,  setzt  sich  Michel  a.  a.  O.,  S.  143,  nach  älteren  Vor¬ 
gängern  für  die  Deutung  ‘richtige  Rede  ’  ein. 

'  Vgl.  zur  Diskussion  um  diese  Stelle  Michel  a.  a.  O.,  S.  144,  Anm.  3. 
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die  ‘ewige  Rettung*  hin  (iii.  15).  Nun  kann  man  an  diesen  Stellen  dmchaus 
feststellen,  daß  die  Zusammenhänge  zwischen  dem  Wachstum  unter  dem 
Wort,  der  Warnung  vor  dem  Zurückbleiben,  die  einen  festen  paränetischen 
Zusammenhang  erkennen  lassen,  und  den  Aussagen  über  Hoffnung  und 
Rettung  sehr  allgemein  gehalten  sind.  Umso  mehr  gibt  zu  denken,  daß  an 
allen  drei  bisher  erörterten  Stellen  zwischen  dem  paränetischen  Teil  und 
seiner  Entfaltung  ein  Bild  wiederkehrt:  das  Bild  vom  Bau.  Hebr.  vi.  i  wird 
vom  Baugrund  gesprochen,  der  mit  den  Anfängen  der  Christusbotschaft 
gelegt  ist;  Paulus  nennt  Christus  den  Baugrund,  der  durch  ihn  als  einen 
weisen  Architekten  gelegt  worden  ist  (i.  Kor.  iii.  lof.)  und  entfaltet  das 
Bild,  das  in  Hebr.  nur  gestreift  wird,  unter  der  Fragestellung,  was  der 
einzelne  auf  diesem  gelegten  Baugrund  aufbaut;  in  i  Petr,  ii  aber  werden  die 
Angeredeten  aufgefordert,  zu  dem  lebendigen  Stein  Christus  hinzutreten 
und  sich  als  lebendige  Steine  in  das  geistliche  Haus  einbauen  zu  lassen 
(i.  Petr.  ii.  4f.).  Darüber  hinaus  verbindet  Paulus  das  Bild  vom  Hausbau  mit 
dem  vom  Ackerfeld  (i.  Kor.  iii.  &-9),  und  es  ist  überraschend,  daß  das 
gleiche  Bild  sich  auch  Hebr.  vi.  7f.  findet.  Hier  werden  Zusammenhänge 
sichtbar,  die  in  der  kerygmatischen  und  katechetischen  Tradition  der 
Urchristenheit  ihre  Begründung  haben.  Das  Bild  von  der  Milch,  das 
I.  Petr.  ii.  3  mit  dem  Schmecken  der  Güte  des  Herrn  verbunden  ist,  dürfte 
auch  in  Hebr.  vi.  4f.  das  Bild  vom  Schmecken  der  himmlischen  Gabe  und 
des  guten  Wortes  Gottes  hervorrufen.  Die  in  der  Tradition  gegebenen 
Voraussetzungen  werden  dadurch  bestätigt. 

Der  eben  aufgezeigte  JZ^ammenhang  zuiischen  der  Anrede  an  die  dem  Glauben 
Gewonnenen,  in  der  sie  zum  IVachstum  und  Reifen  unter  dem  Wort  auf  gefordert  werden, 
und  dem  Bild  vom  Bau  aber  scheint  uns  deutlich  zu  zeigen,  daß  wohl  der  Einzelne 
angeredet  xeiird,  aber  er  nicht  individualisiert,  sondern  der  Gemeinde  eingegliedert  wird 
und  in  der  Bezogenheit  zu  den  Gliedern  der  Gemeinde,  die  durch  die  Liebe  bestimmt  sein 
soll,  seine  Reife  gewinnt,  die  in  Erkenntnis  und  Liebe  besteht. 

Das  wird  noch  einmal  deutlich  in  einem  weiteren  Zusammenhang,  der 
die  verschiedenen  bisher  erörterten  Motive  zusammenfaßt.  Er  gehört  in 
den  wahrscheinlich  nachpaulinischen  Epheserbrief.^  Der  Schreiber  des 
Briefes  fordert  auf  zu  einem  Wandel  in  Demut  und  Sanftmut,  in  Geduld  und 
Liebe,  zum  Eifer  in  der  Bewahrung  der  Einheit  des  Geistes  und  begründet 
diese  in  der  in  Gottes  Handeln  gegebenen  Einheit  der  Kirche.  Ihr  sind  in 

*  Eph.  gehört  u.  E.  in  eine  bettinunte  geschichtliche  Situation  hinein;  es  ist  unverkennbare 
Tatsache,  da£  die  von  Paulus  begründeten  kleinasiatischen  Gemeinden  nach  seinem  Tode  eine 
Leitung  bekommen  haben,  die  durch  Leute  auageübt  wurde,  die,  wahrscheinlich  durch  den  jüdischen 
Krieg  veranlaßt,  aus  Palästina  nach  Kleinasien  ausgewandert  sind  und  der  Urgemeinde  zugehört 
haben,  ohne  Judaisten  zu  sein.  Die  hervorragende  Gestalt  dieses  Kreises  ist  ‘Johannes’,  der  Träger 
der  johanneischen  Literatur;  vgl.  dazu.  E.  Hirsch,  Studien  cam  vierUn  Evangdmm  (1936),  S.  I45~5^- 
Das  Hereinströmen  dieser  judenchristlichen  Kreise  in  die  vorwiegend  heidenchristlichen  klein¬ 
asiatischen  Genteinden  Aihrt  zu  Spannungen,  die  einen  Paulusschüler  unter  Verwendungpaulinischer 
Gedanken  veranlassen,  durch  Eph.  die  Brücke  zu  bauen,  die  ein  Zusammenkonunen  zwischen  den 
Heidenchristen  der  kleinasiatischen  Gemeinden  und  den  Judenchristen  aus  Palästina  ermöglicht 
und  die  entstandenen  Spannungen  auigleicht. 
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den  Trägern  der  verschiedenen  Ämter  Gaben  der  Gnade  gegeben.  Sie, 
y^xMtel,  Propheten,  Evangelisten,  Hirten  und  Lehrer  sind  bestimmt  ‘zur 
Zurichtung  der  Heiligen  zum  Werk  des  Dienstes,  zur  Auferbauung  des 
Leibes  Christi’  (iv.  12).  Und  nun  folgt  jene  Stelle,  die  in  eigener  Weise  den 
uns  bekannten  paränetischen  Gedankenkreis  aufnimmt  und  entfaltet;  sie 
knüpft  an  an  das  Stichwort  ‘Auferbauung  des  Leibes  Christi*  und  nimmt  es 
am  Schluß  (V.  16)  wieder  auf  und  bestätigt  unsere  formale  und  inhaltliche 
Beobachtung;  der  erörterte  paränetische  Gedankenkreis  enthält  das  Bild 
vom  Bau  der  Gemeinde  und  bezieht  das  Wachstum  des  einzelnen  ein  in  den 
Bezug  auf  die  Gemeinde,  in  der  der  einzelne  zum  Dienste  zugerichtet  wird 
und  dadurch  seinen  Beitrag  zur  Auferbauung  der  Gemeinde  leistet.^  In 
Eph.  heißt  es  nun  :  ‘  zur  Auferbauung  der  Gemeinde,  bis  wir  alle  zusammen 
hingelangen  zur  Einheit  des  Glaubens  und  der  Erkenntnis  des  Sohnes 
Gottes,  zum  vollkommenen  Mann,  zum  Maß  des  Lebensalters  der  Fülle 
des  Christus*  (iv.  13).  Das  Z^el  des  Einzelnen  im  Rahmen  der  Auferbauung  der 
Gemeinde  ist  der  reife,  vollkommene  Mann\  diese  Reife  ist  eine  Frage  des  Glaubens  und 
der  Erkenntnis  des  Sohnes  Gottes',  das  deckt  sich  mit  der  Aussage  des  Hebr.,  wo 
es  um  das  messianische  Hohepriestertum  Jesu  ging,  dessen  Erkenntnis 
Sache  der  Reifen  und  Vollkommenen  war.  Entscheidend  aber  ist  hier,  daß 
dieser  Glaube  und  diese  Erkenntnis  nicht  ein  Einzelvorgang  ist,  sondern  ein 
Geschehen,  das  die  Gemeinde  einheitlich  erreichen  und  einheitlich  gestalten 
soll.  Die  Reife  des  Einzelnen  und  die  Einheit  der  Gemeinde  sind  miteinander  ver¬ 
bunden.*  Das  aber  nennt  der  Verfasser  des  Eph.  ‘das  Maß  des  Lebensalters 
der  Fülle  des  Christus*.  Das  Bild  des  reifen  Manrus  ist  Christus  selbst,  zu  dem  hin 
die  einzelnen  wachsen  müssen  (V.  15);  in  der  Reife  der  einzelnen  Glieder  der 
Gemeinde,  in  der  die  Einheit  des  Glaubens  und  der  Erkenntnis  innerhalb 
der  Gemeinde  sich  vollzieht,  wird  das  Maß  des  Erwachsenseins,*  das  Voll¬ 
maß*  Christi  erreicht;  d.  h.  die  Gemeinde,  die  der  Leib  Christi  ist,  aus 
einzelnen  Gliedern  bestehend,  dessen  Haupt  Christus  ist,  bekommt  ihre 
Vollgestalt.  Hier  ist  sehr  deutlich,  daß  die  Reife  und  Mündigkeit  des  Mannes 
nicht  eine  Sache  des  einzelnen  Christen  ist,  sondern  sich  in  Bezug  auf  die 
Gemeinde  vollzieht.  Wie  i.  Kor.  iii.  i  und  Hebr.  v.  i3f.  steht  der  Reife  die 
Unmündigkeit  der  vi'ittioi  gegenüber;  wie  an  den  beiden  vorhergehenden 
Stellen  wird  sie  als  ein  zu  überwindender  Zustand  des  Zurückgebliebenseins  betrachtet. 
Sie  äußert  sich  in  der  Unsicherheit  und  Anfälligkeit  gegenüber  der  Irrlehre,  die  die 
Einheit  des  Glaubens  und  der  Erkenntnis  des  Sohnes  Gottes  bedroht. 
Damit  wird  die  Hebr.  v.  14  angedeutete  Linie  entfaltet.  Der  Verfasser  von 

‘  Zum  Bild  des  Bauet  vgl.  Th.W.N.T.  v,  139 ff.;  dort  weitere  LiteraUir. 

*  Die  von  Joh.  Schneider  gegebene  Exegese — Th.W.N.T.  n,  945 — übersieht  den  mit  diesem 
Text  und  der  hinter  ihm  stehenden  paränetischen  Tradition  gegebenen  Zusanunenhang  swischen 
der  Kirche  und  dem  Einzelnen. 

*  Mit  Recht  weist  Joh.  Schneidern,  a.  0.,S.  943  darauf  hin,  daB  für  das  Verständnis  des  Textes  es 
nicht  entscheidend  ist,  ob  fiAndo  als  das  rdfe  hisnnesalter  oder  als  das  VoUmaB  der  körperlichen 
Gestalt  verstanden  wird. 

*  So  Delling,  TTuWJf.T.  vi,  301. 
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Eph.  schreibt:  ‘damit  wir  nicht  mehr  Unmündige  sind,  geschaukelt  und 
hin-  und  hergetragen  von  jedem  Wind  des  Lehre  im  Würfelspiel  der  Menschen, 
in  einer  Gerissenheit,  die  zu  jeder  Arglist  des  Irrtums  verführt’  (V.  15). 
Wir  bemerken,  daß  am  Ende  des  großen  paränetischen  Zusammenhanges  in 
Hebr.  v.  ii-vi.  20  die  Hoffnung  als  ‘Anker  der  Seele’  bezeichnet  wird,  also 
das  Bild  von  Wind  und  Wogen  auch  auftaucht.  Gegenüber  dem  Gaukel¬ 
spiel  der  Lehren,  in  dem  Menschen  arglistig  verführt  werden,  wenn  sie 
unmündig  sind  und  zur  Unterscheidung  des  Heilsamen  und  Schädlichen 
(Hebr.  v.  14)  unfähig  und  unerfahren,  gehört  es  zum  reifen  Manne:  ‘viel¬ 
mehr  sollen  wir  Menschen  der  Wahrheit  in  Liebe  werden  und  in  jeder 
Hinsicht  heranwachsen  zu  Ihm,  der  das  Haupt  ist,  Christus’;  Wahrheit  des 
Glaubens  und  der  Erkenntnis  und  Liebe  im  Verhalten  zu  einander  machen  den  reifen 
Mann  aus;  darin  spiegelt  sich  das  Bild  des  Christus  in  seiner  Gemeinde;  im  Blick 
auf  ihUf  unter  seiner  Botschaft  vollzieht  sich  das  Wachstum  zur  Reife  hin  zu  ihm, 
denn  durch  ihn  werden  der  Gemeinde  in  ihren  einzelnen  Gliedern  die  Kräfte  zu 
solchen  Wachstum  zugereicht.  Mit  diesem  Hinweis  schließt  der  Schreiber  des 
Eph.  ‘Von  ihm  aus  wird  der  ganze  Leib  zusammengefügt  und  zusanrunen- 
gehalten  durch  die  Verbindung  der  Glieder,  die  unterstützt  werden,  und 
es  wird  entsprechend  der  Wirksamkeit  im  Maße  eines  jeden  Teiles  das 
Heranwachsen  des  Leibes  bewirkt,  damit  er  sich  selbst  auferbaut  in  Liebe’ 
(V.  16). 

Wir  stehen  am  Ende  :  es  gibt  eitu  urchristliche  Paräruse,  die  von  einem  Wachstum 
christlicher  Existenz  an  Christus  unter  seinem  Wort  aus  einem  J^ustand  der  Unmün¬ 
digkeit  zur  Mannesreife  weiß;  sie  sieht  die  Gefahr  eines  ^Zurückbleibens  in  der  Un¬ 
mündigkeit.  Diese  Unmündigkeit  wird  erkennbar  in  einem  Wandel  in  Streit  und  Meid, 
Arglist  und  Selbstsucht;  sie  wird  erkennbar  in  der  Anfälligkeit  gegenüber  falscher 
Lehre,  während  die  Reife  Wahrheit  des  Glaubens  und  der  Erkenntnis  und  Bestimmtsein 
durch  die  Liebe  in  der  Bezogenheit  auf  den  anderen  Menschen  einschließt.  Sie  ist  nicht 
ein  Vorgang  eines  isolierten  Lndividuums,  sondern  vollzieht  sich  im  Dienst  in  der 
Gemeinde,  der  auf  die  Förderung  ihrer  Glieder  und  die  Wahrung  und  LLerstellung  ihrer 
Einheit  aus  ist.  Wirkungen  dieser  Paränese  finden  sich  auch  an  anderen  Stellen 
des  N.T.,  z.  B.  in  einigen  persönlichen  Aiissagen  des  Paulus  wie  i.  Kor. 
xiii.  &-13  oder  Phil.  iii.  12-15.  Die  erkennbare  gemeinsame,  in  der  Tradition 
gegebene  Voraussetzung,  die  verschieden  entfaltet  wird,  gibt  die  Frage  nach 
ihrem  Ursprung  auf:  entstammt  sie  der  Urchristenheit  oder  kann  sie  auf 
vorgeformte  Aussagen  zurückgreifen  und  aus  ihnen  herauswachsen? 


II 

Zur  Beantwortung  der  Frage  nach  der  Herkunft  der  paränetischen  Tradition, 
die  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  des  N.T.  erkennbar  ist,  gehen  wir  aus  von  der 
Bedeutung  der  Lehrer,  die  in  ihnen  erkennbar  ist.  In  Eph.  iv.  1 1  f.  wird  von 
den  Aposteln,  Propheten,  Evangelisten,  Hirten  und  Lehrern  gesprochen, 
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die  eine  bestimmte  Aufgabe  *zur  Zurüstung  der  Heiligen’  haben sie  sind 
cs,  die  durch  ihre  Zurüstung  helfen  zum  Hinanwachsen  zum  vollkommenen 
Manne.  Der  Apostel  Paulus  spricht  zu  den  Korinthern  in  dem  erörterten 
Zusammenhang  i .  Kor.  iii.  i  ff.  von  seinem  Dienst  an  den  Korinthern  und 
vergleicht  sich  der  Mutter  oder  Amme,  die  ihren  Kindern  Milch  zu  trinken 
geben  muß  und  feste  Speise  nicht  geben  kann  (ärrdriaa!).  Er  nennt  sich 
und  seine  Mitarbeiter  ‘Diener,  durch  die  ihr  gläubig  wurdet’  (iii.  5)  ;  er  sagt: 
‘wir  sind  Gottes  Mitarbeiter,  ihr  seid  Gottes  Ackerwerk,  Gottes  Bauwerk’ 
(iii.  g).  In  Hebr.  kommt  dem  Schreiber  eine  wichtige  Bedeutung  zu;  er 
straft  und  beurteilt  und  belehrt  seine  Hörer  und  Leser  und  entscheidet,  ob 
er  sie  einführen  kann  in  die  Lehre,  die  Speise  für  die  Reifen  ist.  Auch  in 
I.  Petr,  ii  steht  der  mahnende  Prediger  seinen  Hörem  wie  ein  Vater  gegen¬ 
über,  der  die  ‘eben  geborenen  Kindlein’  anredet.  Diese  Beobachtung 
führt  zur  Frage,  welche  Bedeutung  dem  außerchristlichen  Lehrer  zukommt. 

Vom  jüdischen  Schriftgelehrten  wird  gesagt:  ‘Wie  die  Schüler  Söhne 
genannt  werden,  so  wird  der  Lehrer  Vater  genannt’  SDtn  vi.  7  (§34,  74a). 
Das  wird  durch  Matth,  xxiii.  9  bestätigt.  Nach  schriftgelehrtem  Anspruch 
ist  der  Lehrer  in  höherem  Maße  Vater  als  der  Erzeuger  eines  Kindes.  Von 
Rcsch  Laquisch  wird  Sanh  99b  der  Spruch  überliefert:  ‘Wer  den  Sohn 
seines  Nächsten  Tora  lehrt,  dem  rechnet  es  die  Schrift  an,  als  ob  er  ihn 
geschaffen  hätte.’  Dem  Rabbi  Eliezer  wird  gesagt:  ‘Besser  bist  du  für  Israel 
als  ein  Vater  und  eine  Mutter,  denn  ein  Vater  und  eine  Mutter  (haben 
Wert  und  Bedeutung)  in  dieser  Welt,  der  Meister  aber  in  dieser  Welt  und 
für  die  zukünftige  Welt’  (Sanh  loi  a).  Dieser  Ausspruch  an  den  bedeutenden 
Rabbi,  der  für  die  Neubegründung  der  jüdischen  Gemeinde  nach  dem 
jüdischen  Krieg  großes  Gewicht  erlangt  hatte,  ist  Anwendung  eines  allge¬ 
meinen  Satzes,  der  den  Vorzug  des  Lehrers  vor  dem  Vater  eines  Menschen 
ausdrückt:  ‘sein  Vater  hat  ihn  in  diese  Welt  gebracht,  während  sein  Lehrer, 
der  ihn  Weisheit  gelehrt  hat,  ihn  in  das  Leben  der  zukünftigen  Welt  bringt’ 
(BM  ii.  ii).  In  zugespitzter  Form  werden  diese  Aussagen  von  Bedeutung 
für  die  Gewinnung  eines  Proselyten;  ‘jeder,  der  einen  Proselyten  herzu¬ 
bringt,  ist,  wie  wenn  er  ihn  geschaffen  hätte’  (Gen.  r  84  (53b)).  Nach  Cant 
r  I  zu  i.  3  rechnet  das  Gott  einem  Menschen  so  an  ;  ‘  als  hätte  er  ihn  geschaffen 
und  gebildet  und  geformt’;  ein  Proselyt  gleicht  ‘einem  Kinde,  das  gerade 
geboren  ist’  (bjeb.  22a).  Mit  der  letzten  Aussage  stehen  wir  unmittelbar 
bei  I.  Petr.  ii.  2.  Der  Ausdruck  ist  juristisch-existentiell  zu  verstehen:  der 
Proselyt  befindet  sich  in  einem  neuen  Stande,  in  dem  er  allen  bisherigen 
Bindungen  entnommen  und  aus  der  Geschöpflichkeit  zum  vollen  Men¬ 
schentum  gekommen  ist.*  Damm  gleicht  er  einem  eben  geborenen  Kinde. 

*  Es  bleibt  eine  ofTene  Frage,  ob  drei  Beitiininungen  irpös  töv  icarraprnopöv. .  .il$  ipyov  SioKovios.  ds 
daoBoirfiv  toG  (ràiiorros,  koordiniert  nebeneinander  stehen  oder  ob  die  zweite  und  vielleicht  auch  die 
dritte  der  ersten  zu  subordinieren  ist. 

*  Vg^.  dazu  Th.W.N.T.  i,  664-6;  Strack-BUlerbeck,  in,  34of.;  vgl.  auch  E.  Sjöberg,  ‘Wieder¬ 
geburt  und  Neuschöpfung  in  palistinischen  Judentum’,  Studia  Thtologwa,  iv  (1950),  44-85. 
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Diese  Bedeutung,  die  dem  Lehrer  gegeben  wird,  hat  ihre  Voraussetzung  in 
der  Aiiflockerung  der  Bedeutung  des  Erzeugers  eines  Menschen  fUr  die  Vater* 
schafL  Das  kommt  in  dem  Spruch  zum  Ausdruck:  ‘der,  welcher  großzieht, 
wird  Vater  genannt,  aber  nicht  der  Erzeuger’  (Ex.  r  46—101  c).  Das  väter¬ 
liche  Amt  bekommt  seine  Bedeutung  aus  dem,  was  einer  flkr  das  Kind  ist. 

Die  Weisheitsliteratur  des  A.  T.  läßt  die  Verbindungslinie,  die  zwischen 
dem  väterlichen  Amte  und  dem  des  Lehrers  läuft,  sehr  deutlich  erkennen. 
Zum  väterlichen  Amt  am  Kinde  gehört  es,  daß  der  Vater  Lehrer  ist.  Der  Weis¬ 
heitslehrer  sagt  von  sich  :  ‘  Da  ich  meinem  V ater  ein  Sohn  war . . . ,  da  unterweis  er 
mich  und  sprach  zu  mir  :  Laß  dein  Herz  meine  Worte  festhalten,  bewahre  meine 
Gebote,  so  wirst  du  leben.  Erwirb  Weisheit,  erwirb  Einsicht  !  Veigiß  nicht  und 
weiche  nicht  ab  von  den  Reden  meines  Mimdes’  (Prov.  iv.  3-5).  Dementspre¬ 
chend  redet  er  nun  als  Vater  seine  eigenen  Kinder  an:  ‘Hört,  ihr  Söhne,  des 
Vaters  Zucht  und  merkt  auf,  daß  ihr  Einsicht  kennen  lernt.  Denn  gute 
Lehre  gebe  ich  euch,  laßt  meine  Unterweisung  nicht  außer  acht!’  (ebd.  iv. 
I  f.).  Die  ersten  Kapitel  des  Prov.  sind  als  Lehre  des  Vaters  an  seine  Kinder 
und  Söhne  gegeben.  So  unterweist  auch  Tobias  seinen  Sohn;  von  Jugend  auf 
lehrt  der  alte  Tobias  seinen  Sohn  die  Worte  Jahwes  (i.  gf.)  ;  als  er  die  Nähe 
seines  Todes  zu  fühlen  meint,  bekommt  der  junge  Tobias  eine  Unterweisung 
seines  Vaters  im  Stile  der  Weisheitsrede  (Tob.  iv.  i  ff.) .  Der  Vater  ist  Lehrer  seiner 
Söhne,  darum  können  die  Lehrer  Väter  genannt  und  ihre  Schüler  als  ihre  Söhne  bezeichnet 
werden,  ln  der  Lehre  folgt  der  leiblichen  Erzeugung  eines  Menschen  seine 
geistige  Erzeugung.  Lehre  gehört  züt  Fürsorge,  die  ein  Vater  seinem  Kinde  schuldig  ist. 

Dieser  ganze  Gedankenkreis  scheint  eine  besondere  Aktualität  und 
Zuspitzung  im  Kreis  der  Gemeinde  von  Qumran  erfahren  zu  haben.^  Der 
‘Lehrer  der  Gerechtigkeit’,  der  in  den  Dankliedem  von  Qumran  spricht, 
sagt  von  sich:  ‘Durch  mich  hast  du  das  Antlitz  von  Vielen  erleuchtet  und 
hast  dich  stark  erwiesen  an  unzählbar  Vielen,  denn  du  schenktest  mir 
Erkenntnis  fiir  die  Welt  deiner  wunderbaren  Geheinmisse  ’  (iQH.  iv.  ayf.). 
Der  Begriff  der  Erleuchtung,  die  der  Lehrer  vermittelt,  ist  auch  in  den 
Sprachgebrauch  der  Urchristenheit  übergegangen  und  später  zum  Ausdruck 
für  die  Taufe  geworden;  er  begegnet  z.  B.  Hebr.  vi.  4.  In  dieser  seiner 
Eigenschaft  als  Lehrer  kann  er  sich  nun  sowohl  als  Vater  wie  als  Amme  und 
Mutter  der  Gemeinde  bezeichnen.  ‘Und  du  hast  mich  zu  einem  Vater  von 
Kindern  der  Gnade  gemacht  und  zu  einer  Anune  ftlr  Männer,  die  ein 
Zeichen  sind.  Sie  aber  machen  den  Mund  weit  auf  wie  Säuglinge  an  den 
Brüsten,  wie  ein  Kind  sich  ergötzt  am  Busen  seiner  Amme’  (iQH  vii.  soff.). 
Ais  Vater  ist  er  der  Erzeuger  derer,  die  auf  seine  Lehre  hören,  als  Amme 
ernährt  er  sie  mit  seiner  Lehre.*  Die  Nähe  von  1.  Petr.  ii.  1-3  zu  dieser 

*  Vgl.  O.  Betx,  ‘Die  Geburt  der  Gemeinde  durch  den  Lehrer’,  M.T.S.  m,  3i4ff. 

*  In  lolchem  Handeln  gleicht  der  Lehrer  Gott  lelbet,  von  dem  et  iQ,H  9.  hei£t:  ‘Du  bist  ein 
Vater  für  alle  Kinder  deiner  Wahrheit  und  freust  dich  über  sie  wie  eine  Säugend  Uber  den  Säughiig, 
und  wie  eine  Amme  birgst  du  an  der  Brust  all  deine  Geschöpfe.* 
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VontcUung  ist  ohne  Schwierigkeiten  einsichtig;  und  wenn  an  dieser  Stelle 
das  semitisierende  imperativische  Partizipium  auf  palästinischen  Ursprung 
der  Vorstellungen  hinweist,  so  ist  nun  dieser  auch  nach  der  inhaltlichen  Seite 
gesichert.  Auch  die  Aussage  des  Paulus  i.  Kor.  iii.  1-3  gehört  in  diesen 
Zusammenhang.  Die  Verwendung  der  Bilder  vom  Lehrer  als  Vater  und 
Amme  aber  scheint  uns  darauf  hinzuweisen,  daß  die  neue  Lehre  des  Lehrers 
der  Gerechtigkeit  in  Qjimran  eine  neue  Existenz  des  Menschen  begründet,  der  diese 
Lehre  hört  und  sich  zu  eigen  macht.  Das  würde  bestätigt  und  gesichert,  wenn  der 
große  Hymnus  iQH  iii.  1-18  tatsächlich  die  Geburt  der  Gemeinde  durch 
den  Lehrer  aussagt,  wie  das  Otto  Betz  in  Auseinandersetzung  mit  der  mes- 
sianischen  Deutung  des  Psalms  durch  W.  H.  Brownlee  vorgeschlagen  hat. 
Dann  vergliche  sich  an  dieser  Stelle  der  Lehrer  einer  in  Geburtswehen 
liegenden  gebärenden  Frau;  während  Brownlee  die  Mutter  ähnlich  der 
Tochter  Zion  korporativ  versteht  und  in  dem  Geborenen  den  Messias  sieht, 
wiU  Betz  in  der  Gebärenden  ein  Individuum,  den  Lehrer,  und  im  Kind  ein 
Rdlekdvum  sehen,  die  Glieder  der  Gemeinde  des  Lehrers,  die  eine  geistliche 
Familie  bilden.  Sie  werden  erzeugt  und  genährt  durch  die  Lehre  des 
Lehrers  der  Gerechtigkeit. 

Wenn  die  Ürchristenheit  durchgängig  Jesus  als  den  Spender  des  Lebens, 
das  nicht  vom  Tode  zerstört  wird,  bekennt,  dann  ist  es  nur  folgerichtig,  daß 
se  den  Empfang  dieses  Lebens  durch  das  Hören  auf  das  lebendige  und  bleibende 
Wort  Gottes',  das  ‘das  Wort  ist,  das  unter  euch  als  Evangelium  verkündet 
worden  ist’  (i.  Petr.  i.  23,  25)  als  Empfang  einer  neuen  Existenz  hinein  in  die  alte 
versteht.  Das  entfaltet  grundlegend  Joh.  in  dem  Gespräch,  das  Jesus  mit 
Nikodemus  führt  (vgl.  Joh.  iii.  3-8).^  Die  alte  Existenz,  erzeugt  aus  Fleisch,  und 
äe  neue  Existenz,  erzeugt  aus  Geist,  stehen  einander  gegenüber,  zugleich  aber  ist  die 
eine,  die  alte,  die  Voraussetzung  der  anderen,  der  neuen.  Die  vor  allem  beim  Lehrer 
der  Gerechtigkeit  vorbereitete  Linie  findet  in  der  Ürchristenheit  ihre  eigene 
Fortsetzung  und  Entfaltung,*  die  hier  in  der  steten  Bezogenheit  auf  Jesus 

'  Joh.  üL  schlägt  zum  ersten  Mal  eines  der  Grundthemen  des  Evangeliums  an;  es  wird  eingeleitet 
durch  n.  23-25  und  zeichnet  Nikodemus  als  Vertreter  des  Zeichenglaubens  (vgl.  ii.  23  und  iii.  2). 
Dieser  Zeichenglaube  aber  hat  die  Funktion,  auf  Jesus  aufmerksam  zu  machen  und  hinzuweisen  auf 
sen  Geheimnis  und  seine  Bedeutung  (vgl.  vi.  26),  er  reicht  aber  nicht  aus  und  ist  nicht  Glaube  im 
VoOiinn;  dieser  hat  allein  das  Wort  und  empfangt  im  Wort,  was  es  aussagt  (vgl.  iv.  48-50).  Deshalb 
gerät  Nikodemus  vor  dem  ersten  Wort,  das  Jesus  zu  ihm  sagt,  in  ausweglose  Verlegenheit.  Das 
Ge^jräch  bewegt  sich  um  die  Frage  der  Neuzeugung  des  Menschen  aus  dem  Geist  Gottes  durch  das 
Wort,  das  in  Jesus  Fleisch  geworden  ist.  Diese  Neuzeugping  ist  im  Glauben  wirklich  geworden,  d.  h. 
der  Glaube  ist  die  neue  aus  Gott  erzeugte  Existenz  des  Menschen  (vgl.  iii.  14-18).  Weil  es  um  das 
Geheimnis  der  Neuzeugung  aus  Gott  geht,  darum  findet  das  Gespräch  bei  Nacht  (iii.  i  )  statt,  denn  in 
des  Mysterien  geschieht  das  Wiedergeburtsmysterium  im  nächtlichen  Kultus  und  bei  den  Rabbinen 
werden  die  letzten  Geheimnisse  Gottes  im  Zwiegespräch  bei  Nacht  erörtert.  Das  Gespräch  spricht 
von  der  Notwendigkeit  der  Neuzeugung  des  Menschen  aus  dem  Geist  (iii.  3-8),  wobei  alle  Sexual* 
syabolik  abgewehrt  wird  (vgl.  V.  4-6),  und  es  spricht  von  dem  Wie  der  Neuzeugung  aus  Gott 
(■•  9~'6)>  wobei  Wiedergeburt  durch  Himmelsreise — vgl.  etwa  Mithraslitmgie  oder  aeth.  Henoch — 
abgewehrt  wird;  sie  geschieht  im  Glauben  an  den  vom  Himmel  herabgekonunenen  Menschensohn. 
Dwu  ist  auch  i.  1 1-13  zu  vergleichen. 

*  Sic  spitzt  sich  vor  allem  auf  das  Problem  der  Glaubensgerechtigkcit  zu;  ich  hoffe  denmächst 
«hesen  Fragen  weiter  nachgehen  zu  können. 
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Christus  sich  vollzieht.  Die  Stellung  des  Lehrers  aber  stimmt  weitgehend 
mit  der  überein,  die  in  Qumran  der  Lehrer  der  Gerechtigkeit  hat.  Das 
lehrt  ein  letzter  Blick  auf  Paulus. 

Wir  hatten  schon  darauf  hingewiesen,  daß  hinter  i .  Kor.  iii.  2  das  Bild 
der  nährenden  Amme  steht.  Auch  das  Bild  der  gebärenden  Mutter  kann  er 
verwenden.  Den  Galatem,  die  durch  Irrlehre  bedroht  sind,  abzufallen  von 
seiner  Botschaft,  schreibt  er,  indem  er  sie  anredet:  ‘meine  Kinder’,  er  mache 
wiederum  Geburtswehen  um  sie  durch;  der  bildliche  Charakter  der  Rede¬ 
weise  ist  hier  besonders  deutlich,  denn  eine  wiederholte  Geburt  der  gleichen 
Kinder  durch  die  Mutter  sprengt  die  Vorstellungswelt,  aus  der  das  Bild 
stammt.  Diese  Paulusaussage  scheint  uns  die  Deutung  des  Qumranpsalms 
dim:h  Otto  Betz  erheblich  zu  stützen.  Eine  offene  Frage  bleibt,  was  es 
heißt,  wenn  Paulus  sagt:  ‘bis  Christus  in  euch  (oder  bei  euch)  gestaltet 
werde’;  gemeint  dürfte  sein:  bis  sie  ein  klares  Verständnis  des  Christus 
gewinnen,  das  sie  in  ihrer  Existenz  bestimmt,^  sodaß  sie  die  Gestalt  des 
Christus  klar  sehen  und  sich  nicht  verdunkeln  lassen  (vgl.  Gal.  iii.  i  ff.)  und 
sie  in  ihnen  selbst  Gestalt  gewinnt  (vgl.  Röm.  viii.  29 f.).  Das  Bild  von  der 
nährenden  Amme  begegnet  bei  Paulus  noch  einmal  in  i.  Thess.  ii.  7:  ‘wie 
wenn  eine  Amme  ihre  Kinder  an  ihrem  Busen  hegt,  so  verlangen  wir,  in 
Liebe  zu  euch  hingezogen,  nicht  allein  Anteil  an  der  Heilsbotschaft  Gottes  zu 
geben,  sondern  auch  an  unserem  eigenen  Leben,  weil  ihr  uns  lieb  geworden 
wart.  ’  ln  unmittelbarer  Nähe  zu  diesem  Bilde  von  der  Amme  steht  aber  in 
I.  Thess.  ii.  wie  beim  Lehrer  von  Qumran  das  andere  vom  Vater;  V.  n 
ruft  er  die  Glieder  der  Gemeinde  zu  Zeugen  dafür  auf,  ‘wie  wir,  wie  ihr  ja 
wißt,  jeden  einzelnen  von  euch  wie  ein  Vater  seine  Kinder  ermahnt  haben . . .  ’ 
(V.  12).  Das  Bild  vom  Vater  begegnet  bei  Paulus  wiederholt  und  beschreibt 
sowohl  das  Verhältnis  des  Apostels  zu  seinen  Gemeinden  wie  auch  zu  ein¬ 
zelnen  Menschen.  Die  Korinther  will  Paulus  nicht  mit  Vorwürfen  über¬ 
häufen,  als  er  sie  tadelt,  ‘sondern  wie  meine  geliebten  Kinder’  ermahnen; 
er  sagt  ihnen,  daß  sie  wohl  viele  Erzieher — der  antike  Erzieher  gehört  dem 
Sklavenstand  an  und  gilt  als  hart,* — aber  wenige  Väter  in  Christus  haben; 
er  sieht  sich  als  Vater  der  Gemeinde  an,  ‘denn  in  Christus  Jesus  habe  ich 
euch  durch  das  Evangelium  gezeugt’  (i.  Kor.  iv.  15).  Ihre  neue  escha- 
tologische  Existenz  als  Gemeinde  haben  sie  durch  das  Evangelium  von  ihm, 
der  im  Bereich  Jesu  Christi  seinen  Stand  hat,  empfangen.  Diese  seine  Vater- 

‘  Zu  den  cxegetiicben  Problemen  dieser  Stelle  vgl.  R.  Hermann,  lxxx  (1955),  Sp. 

713-36;  Hermann  wendet  sich  gegen  die  Deutung  dieser  Stelle  auf  die  geistliche  Geburt  derer,  an 
die  sich  Paulus  wendet,  und  will  sie  nicht  mystisch,  sondern  dogmatisch  verstehen:  ‘es  soll  das  rechte 
Bild  von  Christus  entstehen;  er  soll  sozusagen  die  rechte  Gestalt  bekommen.  Es  geht  doch  um  den 
Kampf  des  Apostels  gegen  die  Entstellung  seiner  Lehre*  (Sp.  717).  Gerade  die  Lehre  aber  hat,  wie 
unsere  Erörterung  zeigt,  zeugende  Kraft.  Die  Erörterungen  R.  Hermanns  verdienen  volle  Beachtung, 
sein  ausachlieBendes  Entweder-Oder  aber  ist  kaum  haltbar.  Wenn  ihm  der  Gedanke,  ‘da£  Chiistut 
mit  Paulus  gleichsam  als  Frau  die  Gemeinde  zeuge*,  als  ‘femliegcnd  und  firmdardg’  erscheint 
(Sp.  714),  so  rückt  gerade  durch  den  Qumranpsalm  und  andere  Paulusstellen  diese  Bildwelt  neu 
in  unser  Gesichtsfeld. 

*  Vgl.  Oepke,  Bri^ du  Paulus  an  di*  Galaitr  (s.  Auil.  1957},  S.  86-8;  dort  weitere  Literatur. 
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Schaft  zu  ihnen  veranlaßt  ihn,  sie  zu  mahnen,  seine  Nachahmer  zu  werden, 
und  er  stellt  sie  unter  Beweis  durch  Entsendung  des  Timotheus,  dem  er  das 
Zeugnis  ausstellt:  ‘er  ist  mir  ein  geliebtes  und  zuverlässiges  Kind  im  Herrn’ 
(V.  17);  deshalb  ist  seine  Entsendung  einem  Kommen  das  Paulus  selbst 
gleich.  Ein  ähnliches  Urteil  Uber  Timotheus  findet  sich  Phil.  ii.  22,  wo  Paulus 
die  Philipper  an  seine  bewährte  Treue  erinnert  und  dieses  Urteil  begründet, 
er  habe  ‘wie  dem  Vater  ein  Kind  mit  ihm  Dienst  geleistet  für  das  Evange¬ 
lium  Schließlich  ist  noch  zu  erinnern  an  die  Aussage  des  Paulus  über  den 
Sklaven  Onesimus  im  Brief  an  Philemon;  ‘Ich  bitte  dich  für  mein  Kind, 
das  ich  gezeugt  habe  in  meinen  Fesseln,  Onesimus*;  mit  seiner  Zurück¬ 
sendung  schickt  Paulus  ‘sein  Herz’  zurück  (Philemon  iif.).  Gerade  die 
letzte  Stelle  zeigt,  welche  herzlichen  menschlichen  Beziehungen  in  den 
Aussagen  über  das  Verhältnis  des  Apostels  zu  seinen  Gemeinden  und  zu 
einzelnen  Menschen,  die  durch  ihn  zum  Glauben  gekommen  sind,  einge¬ 
schlossen  sind.  Sie  alle  aber  machen  deutlich:  Im  glaubenden  Hören  des 
Evangeliums  empfangt  der  Mensch  seine  Existenz  als  eine  eschatologische 
Existenz.  Die  urchristliche  Paränese,  die  auf  eine  gemeinsame  Voraussetzung 
zurückgeht,^  sieht  diese  Existenz  als  die  eines  neugeborenen  Kindes  an;  in 
ihr  zur  Mannesreife  zu  wachsen,  die  sich  in  Erkenntnis  und  Liebe  einstellt, 
ist  dem  Menschen  aufgegeben.  Solches  Wachstum  geschieht  unter  dem 
Wort  in  der  Gemeinde  und  im  Dienst  an  ihr.  In  diesem  Zusammenhang  hat 
der  Begriff  der  vi'iTnoi  seine  feste  Stelle:  er  zeigt  die  Gefahr  des  Zurück¬ 
bleibens,  die  Gefahr  der  ausbleibenden  Reife  an.  Diese  Verwendung  des 
Begriffes  vi^inoç  aber  stellt  eine  letzte  Frage,  die  bis  an  die  Verkündigung 
Jesu  selbst  heranführt. 

III 

Es  gibt  in  der  Überlieferung  der  Verkündigung  Jesu  eine  Stelle,  in  der  der 
Begriff  der  vfiirioi  anders  verwendet  ist  als  in  der  eben  aufgezeigten  ur- 
christlichen  Paränese.  Sind  hier  die  vfjirioi  die  nach  ihrer  Neuerzeugung 
Zurückgebliebenen,  so  sind  bei  Jesus  die  vi^ttioi  gerade  die  Empfänger  der 
Offenbarung.  Dieser  Sachverhalt  kommt  in  dem  bekannten  Dankgebet  zum 
Ausdruck,  das,  viel  erörtert,*  in  der  dem  Matth,  und  Luk.  gemeinsamen 
Überlieferung,  die  mit  dem  Siegel  Q,  bezeichnet  wird,  enthalten  ist.  Der 
Unterschied  der  Verwendung  des  Begriffes  zwischen  den  paränetischen 
Stellen  aus  i.  Kor.  iii,  Hebr.  v  und  Eph.  iv  und  dem  Dankgebet  Jesu 
entspricht  verschiedener  Verwendung  in  der  Geschichte  des  Begriffes  selbst.* 
Während  im  klassischen  Griechisch  der  Begriff  das  kleine  Kind  in  seiner 
Unverständigkeit  im  Auge  hat  und  ihm  dadurch  überhaupt  der  Gedanke 

*  Zu  dem  Verhältnis  des  Pauliu  zu  Timotheus  vgl.  auch  a  Tim.  i.  3  IT. 

*  Eine  ähnliche  Spur  urchristlicher  Paränese  findet  sich  Röm.  v.  3-3;  1 .  Petr.  i.  6f.;  Jak.  L  3-4; 
rgh  dazu  Th.W.B  n,  a6i  f. 

*  VgL  Grundmann,  G€sehichU  Juu  Christi  (1957),  S.  78-83. 

*  VgL  Th.WJf.T.  V,  913-35. 
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des  Unverständigen  anhaftet,  ist  im  biblischen  Griechisch  der  Begriff  geteilt: 
das  Kind  und  der  Einfältige;  im  biblischen  Griechisch  hat  aber  der  Ein¬ 
fältige  grofie  Verheißung:  er  steht  unter  dem  Schutz  Gottes  und  empfangt 
von  ihm  Weisheit  (vgl.  Prov.  ix.  i-6;  Ps.  xix.  8;  cxvi.  6;  exix.  130).  Diese 
Linie  fuhrt  Jesus  in  seinem  Dankgebet  fort;  die  vi‘|Tnoi  sind  die  Empfänger 
der  Offenbarung. 

Das  Dankgebet  hat  die  Art  der  Danklieder  von  Qunuan  ;  wie  diese  fängt 
es  an:  ‘Ich  preise  dich...’  (Matth,  xi.  25;  Luk.  x.  21).^  Im  Unterschied 
aber  zu  diesen  redet  es  Gott  mit  Vater  =  Abba  an;  der  hier  sich  betend  an 
Gott  wendet,  weiß  sich  als  Sohn  dem  Vater  verbunden.  Deshalb  nimmt 
er  es  als  väterlichen  Willen  hin,  daß  den  Wissenden  und  Verständigen 
verborgen  bleibt,  was  den  EinfMtigen  offenbart  wird.  Der  Ausdruck 
‘Wissende  und  Verständige’  meint  die  Lehrer  Israels;  sie  werden  so  bezeich¬ 
net  in  syr  Bar.  xlvi.  5:  ‘Bereitet  eure  Herzen  darauf  vor,  daß  ihr  dem 
Gesetz  gehorcht  und  euch  denen  unterwerft,  die  in  Furcht  Wissende  und 
Verständige  sind.’  ‘Weise  und  mit  Erkenntnis  Befaßte’  heißen  sie  i  QH  i. 
35.  Aber  nicht  nur  dieser  Ausdruck  findet  sich  im  Kreis  von  Qunu-an  ;  die 
Anhänger  der  Gruppe  nennen  sich  selbst  die  ‘Einfältigen  Judas’  und 
bezeichnen  sich  dabei  als  die  zum  Täter  des  G^etzes  Gehörigen  (iQHb 
xii.  if.).  Das  bedeutet:  wenn  Jesus  die  Elinfältigen  als  Empfänger  der 
Offenbarung  ansieht,  dann  nimmt  er  auf,  was  Männer  des  alten  Bundes, 
voran  die  Sänger  der  Psalmen  gesehen  und  was  die  Leute  von  Qumran  auf 
sich  bezogen  haben.  Wir  werden  aber  noch  einen  Schritt  weiter  gehen 
müssen.  Matth,  schließt  dem  Dankgebet  und  Offenbarungswort  (xi.  25-7) 
noch  das  Einladungswort  an,  in  dem  Jesus  in  einem  als  Selbstaussage  gestal¬ 
teten  Spruch  sich  als  TrpoOs . . .  kcI  Tonreivös  tq  Kap6ia  vorstellt.  Das  bedeutet  : 
er  gehört  selbst  zu  denen,  die  er  als  vi‘|inoi  anredet  und  unterscheidet  sich, 
wie  vor  allem  Schlatter  hervorgehoben  hat,*  mit  dieser  Selbstaussage  von 
den  Lehrern  Israels,  von  denen  er  die  vi^inoi  fortruft  zu  sich  selbst,  daß  sie 
von  ihm  lernen;  die  Lehrer  Israels  sind,  wie  Schlatter  sagt,  ‘Vertreter  des 
göttlichen  Zorns  ’  und  arbeiten  deshalb  mit  Geißel  und  Bann  ;  ihnen  gegenüber 
ist  Jesus  Vertreter  der  göttlichen  Güte,  er  ist  -rrpexOs;  die  Lehrer  Israels  sind 
‘Verkünder  eines  Gesetzes,  das  vom  Menschen  heroische  Leistungen  fordert’, 
Jesus  aber  bringt  den  Menschen  die  schenkende  Gnade  Gottes  und  ist 
Torrreivös  xfl  KapSiç,  indem  er  sich  mit  den  Armen  und  Verachteten  ver¬ 
bindet.  Dieser  Zusammenhang  aber  legt  ernster  Erwägung  nahe  die  Frage, 
ob  die  von  den  Markosiem  aufbewahrte  Lesart  von  Matth,  xi.  26  nicht  vor 
der  allgemeinen  den  Vorzug  verdiene;  sie  lautet  oOà,  Ô  Trom'ip,  ön  fpirpo- 
o6év  CTOU  eOSoKia  poi  êyévero  Ir.  i,  xiii.  2.*  Während  die  allgemeine  Lesart 

*  Z.  B.  iQ,H  vii.  26f:  ‘Ich  preise  dich,  Herr,  da£  du  mich  einsichtig  gemacht  hast  durch  deine 

Wahrheit,  und  durch  deine  urunderbaren  Geheimnisse  hast  du  mir  Erkenntnis  gewährt’  (nach 
Bardtke).  *  Schlatter,  Der  Evangtlisl  Matthäiu,  S.  387f. 

*  Für  das  Alter  der  Lesart  spricht  das  aus  dem  Aramäischen  stammende  oùü^oh?  (vgl.  Mark. 
XV.  39),  ein  Ausdruck  des  Triumphes,  der  Freude,  ein  Jubelruf;  vgl.  Midr.  Kl.  §  i  (Harvey,  Iren,  i, 
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nur  eine  bekräftigende  Bestätigung  des  bereits  Gesagten  enthält,  ftihrt  die 
markosische  die  Aussage  Jesu  in  dem  Sinne  fort,  da£  Jesus  sich  selbst  als 
W|inos  bezeichnet,  dem  die  Gnadenwahl  Gottes  widerfahren  ist;  und  das 
Offenbarungswort  ninunt  die  Aussage  auf:  ihm  ist  alles  vom  Vater  übergeben 
worden  und  damit  ist  er,  selbst  v/|Tnoç,  zum  Offenbarer  ftir  die  vi'ittioi 
bestellt.^  Der  Inhalt  aber  seiner  Offenbarung  ist  der  Vater,  der  ihn  als  den 
Sohn  erwählt  hat;  der  erste  der  beiden  Sätze  oOSeIç  êTTiyivcboKEi  t6v  ulöv  eI 

6  TTom^p  entfaltet  das  Spupoo^év  aou  eOSokIo  poi  éyévETo.  Diesem  Vater,  so 
sagt  der  zweite  der  Sätze,  hat  er  sich  anvertraut  als  Sohn;  der  Wille  des 
Vaters  ist  der  Inhalt  seines  Lebens  (vgl.  die  Ausführung  in  Joh.  iv.  34),  und 
darum  ist  der  Vater  der  Inhalt  seiner  Offenbarung  an  die  vi^moi.  Die 
beiden  Sätze,  die  vom  erwählenden  Erkennen  des  Sohnes  durch  den  Vater 
und  vom  sich  anvertrauenden  Erkennen  des  Sohnes  an  den  Vater  sprechen, 
sind  reziprok  zu  verstehen:  sie  haben  christologischen  Inhalt;*  um  dessent- 
willen,  was  sie  aussagen,  ist  Jesus  der  Offenbarer  Gottes. 

Bekanntlich  ist  das  Wort,  das  Jesus  gebraucht  hat,  wenn  er  von  Gott  als  dem 
Vater  gesprochen  hat,  nach  seinem  aramäischen  Wortlaut  abba  gewesen.*  Dieses 
Wort  ist  bei  den  Juden  als  Gottesanrede  völlig  ungebräuchlich  ;  möglicher¬ 
weise  ist  es  Gottesanrede  in  Kindergebeten  gewesen.  Es  ist  jedenfalls  ein 
Wort  der  kindlichen  Umgangssprache,  d.  h.  ein  Wort  der  vi*!!!!©!.  Dieses  Wort  der 
v/|moi  macht  Jesus  zur  Gottesanrede.  Er  hält  als  Mann  den  Kinderglauben  in  Israel 
durch,  und  er  ruft  die  Menschen  auf,  wieder  wie  die  Kinder  werden,^  wenn  sie  in  das 
Reich  Gottes  eingehen  wollen  (Matth,  xviii.  3).  Fragt  man,  was  das  heißt, 
so  sagt  die  Fortsetzung:  tottteivoôv  éourôv,  d.  h.  demütig  werden  wie  er  es 
von  Herzen  ist  (Matth,  xi.  29),*  und  das  heißt  wieder:  zu  Gott  abba  sagen, 

180:  ‘This  word  is  the  Syriac  expression  of  sudden  joy. . .’).  Die  Lesart  der  Markosier  enthält  in 
der  Gottesanrede  am  Anfang  des  Jubelrufes  die  aramäische  pluralische  Form  ‘die  Himmel’  statt  des 
singularischen  ‘des  Himmeb’;  das  fehlende  md  Tf|f  yfjf  in  ÿ**  und  bei  Marcion  in  Luk.  x.  21 
könnte  diese  Lesart  stützen.  Das  ‘so* — so  ist  es  dein  Gnadenwille — ^fehlt,  es  ersetzt  das  gestrichene 
‘mir’.  Die  Veränderung  der  markosischen  Lesart  wäre  aus  dogmatischen  Gründen  erfolgt,  da  an 
ihrer  menschlich-prophetischen  Art  Anstoß  genonunen  worden  war. 

*  TrapaSiSövoa  heißt  überliefern,  vgl.  i.  Kor.  xi.  23:  xv.  2;  ferner  das  Substantiv  irapdEoms  Mark 
vü-  3i  8,  9;  Gal.  i.  14;  die  Ausdrücke  entstammen  der  Theologie  der  Rabbinen,  die  die  Kette  der 
Überlieferung  der  Väter  bezeugen.  Jesus  steht  nicht  in  der  Überlieferung  der  Väter,  sondern  des 
Vaters.  Was  Jesus  überliefert,  ist  Gottes  Geheimnis;  dieses  Geheimnis  schließt  alles  in  sich;  mit  ihm 
ist  ihm  die  Teilhabe  an  der  göttlichen  Macht  und  am  göttlichen  Leben  übergeben.  Vgl.  dazu 
Ex  r  15,  g:  ‘Gott  gab  dem  Abraham  die  Welt,  wie  es  heißt  Gen.  18,  17  JHWH  sprach:  Soll  ich  dem 
Abraham  etwas  verheimlichen,  was  ich  tim  wiU?  Als  er  ihm  alles  übergeben  hatte . . . .’ 

*  Die  älteren  Kirchenväter  lesen  statt  des  präsentischen  imyivcbncn  den  Aorist  lyvco.  Da  der 
Gesamtzusammenhang  nur  Aoriste  hat,  verdient  er  auch  hier  den  Vorzug.  Es  geht  um  das  Ereignis, 
das  Jesus  widerfahren  ist.  Die  Korrektur  ins  Präsens  will  den  bleibenden  Inhalt  der  Offenbarung 
auKlrücken  imd  die  marcionitische  Irrlehre  abwehren.  Die  beiden  Sätze,  die  das  reziproke  Pro¬ 
nomen  ‘einander’,  das  im  Aramäischen  fehlt,  umschreiben,  machen  den  Inhalt  sowohl  des  ToOra  in 
V.  25  wie  des  iràirm  in  V.  27  aus. 

*  Zu  Abba  vgl.  1h.WJ{.T.  i,  5!.;  v,  985;  ferner  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  S.  157;  dazu  Joachim 
Jeremias,  ‘  Kennzeichen  der  vox  ipsiuima  Jesu  ’,  Festschrift  f  A.  Wikenhauser,  Synoptixhe  Studien  (  1 954) , 
S.  88 f.;  Grundmann,  Geschichte  Jesu,  S.  ßsff. 

*  V|^.  Joachim  Jeremias,  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu,  4.  Aufl.  (1956),  S.  160,  Anm.  6. 

*  Joachim  Jeremias  deutet  im  Anschluß  an  Schlatter,  Evangelist  Mt.  545,  das  TomivoOv  Ioutow  als: 
seine  Schuld  gestehen  {Gleichnisse  Jesu,  S.  161).  Man  darf  aber  die  Beziehung  zu  Matth,  ii.  2g  nicht 
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wie  sic  cs  als  Kinder  geübt  haben,  zu  Gott  abba  sagen,  wie  er  es  als  Mann 
durchhält.  Sicht  man  diesen  Zusammenhang,  dann  ist  deutlich:  W|-moi  in 
Matth,  xi.  23,  meint  den  Einfältigen,  der  wieder  Kind  werden  harm.  ‘Dann  ist  also 
dieses  der  Anfang  der  Umkehr  und  des  neuen  Lebens  :  daß  ein  Mensch  seinen 
Gott  ganz  kindlich-getrost  Abba  nennen  lernt,  weil  er  sich  bei  Ihm  geborgen 
weiß  und  ohne  Grenzen  geliebt’.^ 

Die  Frage,  vor  der  wir  nun  im  Gang  unserer  Untersuchung  stehen,  lautet 
zuerst:  hat  die  urchristliche  Paränese,  die  aus  solchem  Anfang  ein  Wachstum 
kennt,  in  der  Verkündigung  Jesu  ihren  Grund?  Denn  das  ist  zweifellos:  in 
der  Gottesbezeichnung  abba  haben  wir  die  vox  ipsissima  Jesu  vor  uns,  und 
in  dem  Anruf,  wieder  wie  die  Kinder  zu  werden,  erreicht  uns  der  Kern  der 
eigensten  Botschaft  Jesu  ;  beide  aber  sind  in  seiner  eigenen  Geschichte,  d.  h. 
christologisch  begründet.  Joachim  Jeremias  dürfte  recht  haben,  wenn  er  abba 
als  ein  Wort  der  esoterischen  Lehre  Jesu  christologischer  Art  ansicht.*  Und 
es  dürfte  weiterhin  am  Gebrauch  der  Anrede  abba  durch  Jesus  selbst  (vgl. 
z.  B.  Mark.  xiv.  36)  deutlich  sein:  die  mit  dieser  Anrede  gegebene  Grundhaltung 
vor  Gott,  in  die  er  die  Menschen  ruft,  wird  rächt  mehr  auf  gegeben;  vor  Gott  bleibt  der 
Mensch  Kind',  wenn  Jesus  seine  Jünger  das  Unser-Vater  lehrt  (vgl.  Luk.  xi. 
1-13),  so  wird  das  auch  daran  erkennbar,  denn  die  Gottesanrede  des 
Unser-Vater  ist  abba  (vgl.  dazu  Röm.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6).*  Aber  an  Jesus 
wird  auch  das  andere  deutlich:  vor  den  Menschen  steht  er  in  seiner  Welt  als  der 
Sohn  des  Vaters,  der  alle  Vollmacht  besitzt,  die  sich  in  der  Vollkommenheit  seiner 
Barmherzigkeit  und  in  der  Mächtigkeit  seines  rufenden  und  heilenden  Wortes  zeigt. 
Dazu  aber  ruft  er  die  Seinen;  er  ruft  sie  zu  dem  aus  dem  Glauben  kom¬ 
menden  vollmächtigen  Wort  (vgl.  Luk.  xvii.  6  ;  Mark.  xi.  22  f.  ;  Matth,  xvii.  20), 
und  er  ruft  sie  zu  voller  Bereitschaft  ihres  Dienstes  und  zu  ganzer  Barm¬ 
herzigkeit  (Mark.  x.  42-5  ;  Luk.  vi.  27-38  u.  ö.  ) .  Das  bedeutet  :  er  ruft  sie  zu 
dem,  was  die  urchristliche  Paränese  vom  TéÀEioç  sagt  (Matth,  v.  48).  So  ergibt 
sich  das  Bild  des  Menschen,  der  in  seiner  Welt  mündig  in  Glaube  und  Liebe  ist, 
weil  er  vor  Gott  unmündig  me  ein  Kind  ist.  Die  Frage  ist  berechtigt,  ob  die 
urchristliche  Paränese  diese  Zuspitzung  durchgehalten  hat;  daß  sie  ihre 
Intention  aus  dieser  Botschaft  empfangen  hat,  kann  kaum  geleugnet  werden. 

Aber  noch  eine  andere  Frage  ergibt  sich:  Wenn  Jesus  die  Empfänger  der 
Offenbarung  v^ittioi  nennt  und  er  selbst  für  sie  eine  entscheidende  Stellui^ 
hat,  durch  die  sie  die  auf  seine  Offenbarung  Angewiesenen  sind,  steht  er 
dann  selbst  zu  ihnen  in  dem  Verhältnis  des  Vaters  zu  seinen  Kindern,  wie 

übenehen.  Jeremias  behandelt  mit  Recht  das  Logion  Matth,  xviii.  3  um  der  Parsdlele  MarL  x. 
1 5  willen  als  aus  sich  selbst  zu  erklärendes  Einzelwort,  dessen  Matth.  Fassung  die  älteste  Form  ist;  die 
spateste  Fassung  dürfte  Joh.  iii.  3,  5  vorliegen;  zwischen  ihnen  steht  Mk.  x.  15.  Joh.  iii.  3,  5  hat  auf 
die  Taufe  Bezug:  sie  ist  Erleuchtung  «  das  Reich  Gottes  sehen,  und  sie  ist  Einiiihrung  in  das  Gottes- 
reichsin  das  Reich  Gottes  kommen;  vgl.  Thomas  F.  Torrance,  ‘Ein  vernachlässigter  Gesichtspunkt 
der  Tauflehre’,  Evang.  Thêologù,  xvi  (1956),  440. 

*  Jeremias  a.  a.  O.,  S.  i6a. 

*  Vgl.  Joachim  Jeremias,  'Abba',  Tk.L.Z-  lxxix  (1954),  9i3f. 

*  Vgl.  K.  G.  Kuhn,  AekUüingtbtt  und  Vattrunur  und  d*r  Rtim  (1950),  S.  34,  39. 
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wir  es  beim  jüdischen  Lehrer  und  bei  Paulus  besonders  sahen?  Es  gibt  in  der 
Geschichte  Jesu  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Zügen,  aus  denen  erkennbar  wird: 
in  seiner  Geschichte  wird  das  'Haus  Israel*  abgelöst  durch  das  'Haus  Jesu* y  das  das 
tschatologische  Haus  Israel  ist.  In  diesem  Hause  waltet  er  ab  der  Hausvater  und  sind 
die  Seinen  die  Hausgenossen  (Matth,  x.  25  b).  Wenn  er  Menschen,  die  ihm 
begegnen  und  die  z.  T.  lebensaltersmäßig  älter  sind  als  er  selbst,  mit  'Kind’ 
oder  ‘Tochter*  anredet  und  auch  seine  Jünger  '  Kinder’  nennt  (vgl.  Mark.  ii. 
5;  V.  34;  X.  24  u.  ä.),  so  spricht  er  in  solcher  Anrede  als  Hausvater,  der  mit  ihr 
in  sein  Haus  aufnimmt  oder  die  zu  seinem  Hause  Gehörenden  anredet. 
Sie  bilden  zfuammen  die  Großfamilie  Gottes  (vgl.  Mark.  iii.  31-5).  Das  ist  in  der 
Offenbarung  des  abba,  als  dessen  Sohn  sich  Jesus  weiß,  begründet.  Zu 
diesem  Hausvater-sein  gehört  es,  wie  er  Menschen,  die  ihm  begegnen  und 
die  zu  ihm  gehören,  zur  Mahlgemeinschaff  des  Hauses  zusammenschließt 
(vgl.  Mark  i.  31;  ii.  15-17;  vi.  34-42;  vii.  27;  viii.  i-io;  xiv.  22-5  par; 
Luk.  xxiv.  3of.  u.  a.).  Er  ist  aus  seinem  eigenen  irdischen  Haus  ausgeschieden, 
um  das  eschatologische  Haus  Gottes  zu  begründen,  und  er  holt  die  Glieder 
seines  irdischen  Hauses  in  sein  eschatologisches  Haus  nach  (vgl.  Joh.  xix. 
25-7;  I.  Kor.  XV.  7;  Apg.  i.  I3f.).^  Was  Otto  Betz  vom  Lehrer  der  Ge¬ 
rechtigkeit  von  Qumran  sagte,  daß  er  um  die  Geburt  der  Gemeinde  durch  den 
Lehrer  wisse,  das  gilt  von  Jesus  in  umfassender  Weise  :  die  aus  seiner  Offen¬ 
barung  an  die  vf|Tnoi  erfolgende  Geburt  der  Gemeinde  läßt  ihn  als  Hausvater  der 
Seinen  im  eschatologischen  Hause  Gottes  unter  den  Menschen  walten.  Diesem  über¬ 
geordneten  Gesichtspunk  muß  u.E.  auch  das  off  isolierte  oder  auch  nicht  genügend 
gewürdigte  Lekrertum  Jesu*  eingeordrut  werden:  der  Hausvater  ist  der  Lehrer  der 
Seinen,*  und  durch  sein  Lehrertum  wird  er  zum  Hausvater  der  von  ihm 
Belehrten. 

Das  Lehrertum  Jesu  aber  setzt  sich  fort  im  Lehrertum  derer,  die  es,  wie 
Paulus  sagt,  èv  Xpiorc^  sind,  d.  h.  in  seinem  Bereich  und  damit  in  seiner 
V(Jlmacht  und  in  seiner  Kraft.  Sie  zeug^  durch  das  Wort  der  Botschaft,  die 
von  ihm  ausgeht  und  ihn  zu  ihrem  Inhalt  hat,  die  neue  Existenz,  in  der  der 
Mensch,  Kind  vor  Gott,  reifen  soll  zur  Reife  und  Mündigkeit  in  seiner  Welt. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  Grundmann,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  195-204,  239-41. 

*  VgL  E.  Pascher,  ‘Jesus  der  Lehrer,’  Th.L.Z.  ucxix  (1954),  325-42. 

*  Möglicherweise  wird  hier  die  Ursache  dafür  sichtbsir,  daß  in  der  von  uns  erörterten  urchrist- 
hdteD  nu’änete  wiederholt  das  Bild  vom  Bau  des  geistlichen  Hauses  erscheint. 
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ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF 
ROMANS  VI.  17 

The  difficulties  which  commentators  have  found  in  this  verse  arise  in  the 
second  clause:  ‘you  obeyed  from  the  heart  the  form  of  doctrine  to  which  you 
were  delivered’.  The  saying  that  the  readers  were  delivered,  or  handed  over, 
to  the  doctrine,  not  the  doctrine  to  the  readers,  is  generally  found  surprising; 
and  a  second  subject  of  debate  is  found  in  the  phrase  T^nroç  SiSaxns — 
rendered  variously  in  English  as  ‘form  of  doctrine’  (A.V.);  ‘standard  of 
teaching’  (R.S.V.);  ‘Christian  doctrine’,  with  the  subsidiary  ‘literal’ 
rendering  ‘pattern  of  teaching’  (C.  K.  Barrett).^ 

To  Professor  R.  Bultmann,*  the  whole  clause  seems  out  of  place,  and  he 
proposes  to  treat  it  as  an  interpolation  introduced  by  an  early  Paulinist  of 
rather  meagre  intelligence.  He  feels  that  a  neatly  balanced  couplet  is  formed 
by  17a  and  18: 

‘Thanks  be  to  Gkxl:  you  were  slaves  of  sin. 

But  [now],  emancipated  from  sin,  you  have  become  slaves  of  righteousness’; 

and  that  this  ‘clear  antithesis’  is  totally  wrecked  by  the  ‘stupid’  insertion 
of  17  b.  Anyone  who  cannot  see  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  section  is 
hopelessly  mangled  by  the  insertion  of  this  phrase  is,  he  fears,  incapable  of 
appreciating  any  kind  of  literary  argument. 

Despite  this  advance  stricture,  we  venture  to  hold  that  the  difficulties  are 
not  really  so  great  as  to  require  us  to  resort  to  surgery  in  the  complete  absence 
of  variation  in  the  manuscript  tradition;  and  it  must  be  said  that  if  we  once 
start  to  tidy  up  St  Paul  and  eliminate  his  oddities  of  rhetoric,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  we  shall  have  left.  I  propose,  accordingly,  to  interpret  the  words  on  the 
supposition  that  they  stand  in  the  text  as  the  Apostle  intended  them. 

First,  then,  let  me  say  that  the  difficulty  in  the  phrase  sis  àv  TropcSôôiiTE 
TVTTOV  6i6axf^Ç  is  occasioned  by  the  feeling  that  the  verb  ircxpaôlSwui  must 
carry  with  it  some  connotation  of  the  transmission  of  a  tradition,  especially 
when  it  is  found  in  such  close  collocation  with  6160x1^.  The  first  step  in 
clarification  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  unnecessary  and  misleading  association 
of  ideas.  Throughout  this  passage  (Rom.  vi.  15-23)  St  Paul  is  talking — 
somewhat  awkwardly,  it  must  be  admitted — about  the  new  status  of  the 
Christian  believer,  in  terms  of  a  change  of  masters.  The  old  master,  from 
whom  he  has  been  emancipated,  is  throughout  Sin  (àpopTia)  ;  except  that  in 

^  A  CamtnDOny  m  Uu  EftistU  to  th$  Romans  (Londoa:  A.  and  C.  Black,  1957),  ad  lot. 

*  ‘GloHcn  im  Römerbrief’,  lu,  a,  in  TTtool.  Lit.  ^oitwig,  uum,  no.  4  (October  1947),  3oa. 
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V.  19  he  substitutes  Uncleanness  (dcKodapaia)  and  Lawlessness  (dvopia).  The 
new  master  whom  he  must  now  obey  is  described  first  as  Obedience  (CnrocKOi'i, 
V.  16);  then  as  the  Pattern  of  Teaching  (tOttos  6i6otxfis,  v.  17,  the  verse 
which  we  are  examining);  then,  twice,  as  Righteousness  (SixaioaOvT), 
VD.  18,  19);  and  finally  as  Gk>d  (Ô  6e6$,  v.  22).  My  suggestion  is  that  in  this 
context  the  verb  TrapaSiScoMi  is  to  be  interpreted  wholly  in  relation  to  the 
figure  of  the  transfer  of  the  slave  from  one  master  to  another,  without  any 
thought,  without  even  an  overtone,  of  the  transmitting  of  tradition.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  verb  TrapaSlScopi  is  used  quite  frequently, 
in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in  profane  Greek,  of  the  transfer  of  goods  and 
chattels  and  persons  from  one  owner  or  custodian  to  another,  of  the  transfer 
of  a  prisoner  to  the  keeping  of  a  jailer,  of  the  delivery  of  hostages,  and  so  forth, 
where  the  notion  of  the  transmission  of  a  tradition  does  not  enter  into  the 
question  at  all.^  That  is  precisely  the  usage  here,  and  we  are  only  led  astray 
by  such  comments  as  those  of  Lietzmann  :  ‘  nur  ist  es  verwunderlich,  daß  hier 
die  Römer  TrapE669TiCTav,  statt  daß  der  tOttoç  den  Römern  irapeöööq’;  or 
Michel’s:  ‘Eigentlich  erwartet  man  umgekehrt,  daß  eine  bestimmte  Lehre 
den  Menschen  übermittelt  wird,  nicht  daß  Personen  der  Lehre  übergeben 
werden.’  Even  C.  K.  Barrett,  after  using  in  hb  translation  the  phrase  ‘  that 
Christian  doctrine  to  which  as  slaves  you  were  handed  over’,  feels  obliged  to 
condnue,  under  the  persistent  influence  of  this  nodon  that  some  idea  of  trans- 
mitdng  a  tradition  must  be  involved,  with  the  quite  irrelevant  comment: 
‘One  expects  the  doctrine  to  be  handed  over ...  to  the  hearers,  not  the  hearers 
to  the  doctrine.  But  Christians  are  not  (like  the  Rabbis)  masters  of  a 
tradition;  they  are  themselves  created  by  the  word  of  God  and  remain  in 
subjection  to  it.’  All  such  comments — and  examples  could  be  multiplied — 
appear  to  be  based  upon  the  common  error  of  importing  into  the  words  the 
notion  of  tradition,  whereas  the  Apostle  is  thinking  consistently  and  speaking 
consbtently  in  terms  of  the  figure  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  a  slave  from 
one  master  to  another. 

We  might  add  that  it  is  not  surprbing  that  the  Apostle  should  stumble  into 
a  series  of  awkwardnesses  of  expression  in  his  attempt  to  carry  through  such 
a  figure,  for  it  b  an  intrinsically  bad  conception  of  the  Christian  life.  Here 
we  may  quote  him  against  himself.  It  is  he  who  assures  us  in  this  very  epbtle 
that  the  Christian  has  not  received  a  spirit  of  slavery,  but  a  Spirit  of  sonship, 
whereby  he  cries:  ‘Abba,  Father’  (Rom.  viii.  15)  ;  and  it  is  he  too  who  affirms 
with  blazing  earnestness  that  our  relation  to  God  in  Christ  is  not  truly 
described  as  that  of  a  slave  to  a  master,  but  as  that  of  a  son  to  a  Father:  ‘  thou 

'  A  lew  examples  may  be  given.  *  They  shall  hand  you  over  to  councils  and  synagogues  ’  (Mark  xiii. 
9;  ct  Luke  xxi.  i6);  ‘God  has  handed  over*  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  ‘to  dishonourable  liassions. . . 
10  a  reprobate  mind’  (Rom.  i.  26,  28;  cf.  Plato,  Phatdo,  82  c,  84  a);  Paul  gives  his  sentence  ‘to  hand 
over  such-and-such  a  man  to  Satan*  (I  Cor.  v.  5)  ;  by  an  incantaüon  on  a  magical  papyrus  (P.M.G. 

‘H5)>  üie  exorcist  ‘hands  over’  a  demon  ‘to  Black  Chaos’.  The  fact  is  that  the  notion  of  handing 
over  ^  traStion  is  a  specialized  secondary  use. 
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art  no  longer  a  slave,  but  a  son’  (Gal.  iv.  7).  There  is  a  gross  incongruity  in 
the  attempt  which  he  makes  here  to  speak  of  this  sonship  as  another  kind  of 
slavery;  and  its  intrinsic  weakness  is  betrayed  to  some  extent  by  the  difficulty 
which  St  Paul  finds  in  defining  the  master  whom  the  slave  must  now  obey. 
‘  Pattern  of  teaching’  is  an  odd  enough  description  of  the  master,  to  be  sure; 
but  ‘Obedience’  is  odder  still.  ‘Righteousness’  comes  in  naturally  enough 
as  the  antithesis  to  ‘Sin’,  to  describe  the  new  master;  but  even  here  it  might 
be  asked  whether  a  man  ever  really  becomes  the  slave  of  righteousness  in 
anything  like  the  same  sense  as  he  has  been  enslaved  by  sin.  At  last,  he 
speaks  of  God  himself  as  the  new  master;  but  no  one  has  taught  us  better 
than  he  that  God  has  brought  us  into  the  glorious  freedom  of  sonship,  and 
made  us  brothers  of  his  Firstborn  (Rom.  viii.  29).  His  own  sense  of  total 
commitment,  his  own  eagerness  to  offer  to  God  and  to  Christ  a  willing 
obedience,  an  obedience  ‘from  the  heart’,  has  carried  him  insensibly  into  a 
transference  of  the  thought  from  a  free  obedience,  given  without  stint  or 
limit,  to  the  obedience  of  the  slave,  which  equally  lacks  limits  of  obligation 
indeed,  but  is  in  every  other  respect  a  far  cry  from  the  obedience  of  love  and 
faith.  We  may  not  here  attempt  to  defend  him  by  invoking  that  blessed  word 
‘paradox’,  beloved  of  theologians.  We  have  here  a  fundamental  contradic¬ 
tion.  In  our  own  speech  we  instinctively  seek  to  ease  it  by  talking  about 
‘service’  instead  of  ‘slavery’  and  about  ‘servants’  instead  of  ‘slaves’. 
Professor  Michel  even  uses  the  phrase  ‘freie  CJehorsam’  in  his  exegesis — 
‘free  obedience’ — ^which  is  perfectly  true  to  St  Paul’s  fundamental  thinking, 
but  not  to  the  form  in  which  he  has  here  chosen  to  express  it.  ‘Freie 
Gehorsam’  is  not  the  same  thing  as  SouXeia. 

The  meaning  of  tOttoç  6i6axfis  offers  its  own  problems.  Professor  Bultmann 
disposes  of  it  easily  enough  in  the  framework  of  his  theory  that  the  whole 
clause  is  interpolated  ;  the  Pauline  interpolator  meant  quite  simply 
‘Paulinism’.  Oddly  enough,  this  brings  him  around,  though  from  a  totally 
different  angle  of  approach,  to  the  interpretation  of  several  nineteenth- 
century  commentators — De  Wette,  Godet,  and  especially  Bernhard  Weiss, 
who  uses  the  phrase:  ‘das  Christentum  in  paulinischer  Aufprägung’.  As 
Lietzmann  has  pointed  out,  this  interpretation  is  quite  untenable,  so  long  as 
we  are  looking  upon  the  words  as  St  Paul’s  :  if  the  Christians  of  Rome  had 
been  instructed  by  followers  of  Paul  in  a  Pauline  form  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  had  given  it  a  heartfelt  allegiance,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
him  to  write  this  epistle.  The  same  objection  would  not  hold  against  the  use 
of  the  phrase  in  this  sense  by  an  interpolator.  It  would  still  remain  question¬ 
able — if  we  have  shaken  ourselves  quite  free  of  the  influence  of  F.  C.  Baur — 
whether  a  Paulinist  of  the  second  generation  would  be  capable  of  thinking 
of  Paulinism  as  one  among  several  ‘types’  of  Christian  teaching.  Hort 
{Romans  and  Ephesians,  cited  by  Sanday  and  Headlam,  ad  loc.)  remarked  truly 
that  ‘nothing  like  this  notion  of  a  plurality  of  Christian  Tvrrroi  SiÔoxilS  occurs 
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anywhere  else  in  the  N.T.'  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  such  notion  would  have 
been  admitted  by  any  Christian  of  the  early  centuries.  (Certainly  the  author 
of  the  Pastorals  thinks  of  that  which  he  takes  for  Paulinism  as  nothing  else 
than  fundamental  Christianity,  not  as  the  doctrine  of  a  school  within  the 
church.)  The  modem  historian  may  discern  and  analyse  the  ‘Varieties  of 
New  Testament  Religion’  (E.  F.  Scott),  but  the  early  Christians  thought 
wholly  in  terms  of  the  unity  of  the  church’s  teaching,  and  regarded  anything 
that  could  not  be  comprehended  within  that  unity  as  error,  aberration, 
heresy — not  as  an  alternative  ‘type’  of  teaching.  It  would  appear  to  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  find  a  meaning  for  T^riros  6i6ofxf)s  that  will  not  involve 
any  presupposition  of ‘a  plurality  of  Christian  TCrrroi’. 

Lietzmann  has  made  the  suggestion  that  the  phrase  does  indeed  imply  an 
antithesis — not  with  other  forms  of  Christian  teaching,  but  with  a  Jewish 
Didache  of  the  Law.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  another, 
more  subtle  consequence  of  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  passage  by  the 
importation  of  the  notion  of  tradition  to  be  transmitted.  If  we  once  and  for 
all  abandon  this  misleading  connotation  that  has  been  attached  to  irapsSôOqTC, 
it  becomes  quite  unnecessary  to  think  in  terms  of  an  antithesis  with  Judaic 
teaching,  which  is  in  fact  quite  irrelevant  to  the  context.  The  Romans  have 
not  become  ‘slaves  of  righteousness’  by  obeying  a  Christian  form  of  doctrine 
in  preference  to  the  Law  of  Moses. 

The  phrase  is  unquestionably  difficult  to  interpret  in  a  Pauline  context,  but 
a  more  satisfactory  meaning  may  perhaps  be  discovered  if  we  forget  our 
versions  and  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  various  senses  in  which  tOttos  may  be 
used  in  Greek.  Starting  from  the  initial  sense  of  a  blow  as  struck  (cognate  with 
Tvrrrcù),  it  comes  to  mean  (i)  the  impression  made  by  the  blow  (widening  later 
into  the  metaphorical  ‘sense-impression’)  ;  then  (ii)  an  impression  or  indenta¬ 
tion  made  by  any  means,  by  craftsmanship;  then  (iii)  a  die,  or  form,  or 
pattern,  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  its  shape  to  something  else — ^for 
instance,  an  intaglio  seal;  and  it  appears  to  be  used  of  a  form  that  gave  the 
desired  shape  to  a  growing  apple.  Something  of  this  last  sense  is  probably  in 
the  Apostle’s  mind  here.  The  Christian  Didache,  when  it  is  followed  with  a 
wholehearted  obedience,  imparts  to  our  lives  a  specific  character  and  pattern, 
moulding  them  into  the  likeness  of  Christ.  St  Paul  speaks  more  often,  it  is 
true,  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  as  the  transforming  influence  in  the  Christian 
Kfe;  but  it  is  quite  wrong  to  imagine  that  he  thinks  of  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit  as  a  succession  of  formless  impulses  or  vagrant  illuminations.  Here,  in 
correlation  with  the  call  for  obedience,  he  thinks  naturally  enough  of  the 
specific  moral  instruction  in  which  the  guiding  of  the  Spirit  is  given  concrete 
expression.  ‘  Whatever  things  are  true,  worthy  of  reverence,  upright,  pure, . . . 
virtuous,  praiseworthy — what  you  learned  and  received  and  heard  and  saw 
h>  me — make  these  your  practice  ;  and  the  Grod  of  peace  shall  be  with  you  ’ 
(Phil.  iv.  8-9).  For  all  his  faith  in  the  Spirit,  the  Apostle  thinks  of  the 
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Quisdan  life  as  disciplined  and  ordered  in  keeping  with  clear  and  concrete 
instrucdon  given  by  precept  and  example.  Such  teaching  is  here  conceived 
as  the  die  or  pattern  which  shapes  the  whole  of  th  life  which  yields  to  it,  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God.  No  antithesis  \  ith  the  Law  or  with  other 
(non-Pauline)  ‘forms’  is  implied  or  suggested.  He  is  thinking  simply  of  the 
Didache  which  belongs  to  the  Gospel,  the  teaching  concerning  the  way  of 
life  which  is  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  mould  which 
gives  to  the  new  life  its  appropriate  shape  or  pattern.  f.  w.  bears 


Ntw  T*st.  Stud.  5,  pp.  310-12. 

(QUELQUES  VARIANTES  IMPORTANTES 
DE  P.  BODMER  III  ET  LEUR 
ACCOINTANCE  AVEC  LA  GNOSE 

Le  Papyrus  Bodmer  III,  comprenant  l’Évangile  de  Jean  et  Genèse  i-iv.  2  en 
bohmrique,  a  été  édité  par  Rodolphe  Kasser,  dans  le  Corpus  Scriptomm 
Christianorum  Orientalium,  à  Louvain,  en  1958.  Cette  édition  comprend  deux 
volumes:  le  prenvier  (le  volume  177  de  la  collection,  tome  25  des  scriptores 
coptici)  donne  le  texte  copte  du  papyrus  et  est  précédé  d’une  introduction;  le 
second  (le  volume  1 78  de  la  collection,  tome  26  des  scriptores  coptici)  en  donne 
la  traduction  française  la  plus  littérale  possible. 

Selon  l’éditeur,  ce  papyrus  pourrait  remonter  au  IVème  siècle  et  ‘serait  la 
transposition,  dans  un  bohaïrique  approximatif,  d’un  modèle  écrit  en  un 
sahidique  archaïque,  faite  par  un  particulier  qui  parlait  le  bohaïrique,  ou  du 
moins  le  comprenait,  mais  qui  ne  paraît  pas  en  avoir  bien  connu  l’ortho¬ 
graphe’  (p.  xii). 

Nous  avons  eu  l’occasion  de  collationner  les  variantes  de  ce  papyrus  pour 
le  texte  de  saint  Jean;  le  temp»  limité  de  la  présente  communication  ne  nous 
permet  évidemment  pas  de  les  passer  toutes  en  revue  ;  nous  voudrions  toute¬ 
fois  en  présenter  quelques-unes  qui  sont  originales  et  qui,  à  première  vue 
déjà,  permettent  de  soupçonner  leur  accointance  avec  la  gnose;  ces  variantes, 
ajoutées  à  d’autres  éléments  que  nous  signalerons  plus  loin  et  que  l’éditeur 
avait  déjà  relevés,  autorisent  à  conclure,  pensons-nous,  que  nous  aurions 
affaire  ici  à  un  évangile  de  Jean  transcrit  en  milieu  gnostique. 

(i)  En  vi.  63,  P.  Bodmer  III  lit:  ‘  Mes  paroles  que  je  vous  adresse  sont  des 
esprits  et  une  vie’,  au  lieu  de  xà  ^para,  &  èyco  AeXàAqKa  Opïv,  Tivsôpà  èonv 
Kod  jwéi  èOTlV. 

Il  faut  au  moins  noter  que  le  pluriel  ‘des  esprits’  est  étrange;  certes,  on  peut 
se  demander  si  il  n’est  pas  amené  par  le  pluriel  ‘mes  paroles’,  et  si  il  ne 
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pourrait  équivaloir  à  l’adjectif ‘spirituelles’;  mais  on  ne  peut  s’empêcher  ici 
de  penser  aux  spéculations  gnostiques  primitives,  telles  qu’on  les  trouve  chez 
un  Héracléon  et  dans  l’École  de  Valentin. 

(2)  En  V.  33,  P.  Bodmer  III  jwrte:  ‘Il  vous  a  témoigné  dans  la  vérité’,  à 
la  place  de  koI  pcpapTÛpqKEV  Tfl  dAqôeiçt. 

Si  on  peut  insister  sur  la  préposition  ‘dans’,  cette  formule  pourrait  être 
très  intéressante  au  point  de  vue  des  influences  gnostiques — je  songe  à 
Héracléon,  chez  Clément  d’Alexandrie  —  et  nous  sommes  d’autant  plus 
enclin  à  croire  que  le  copiste  de  l’évangile  insiste  sur  la  préposition  ‘dans’ 
que  nous  retrouvons  une  formule  parallèle  en  xviii.  37:  ‘c’est  pourquoi  je 
suis  venu  dans  le  monde  pour  que  je  témoigne  dans  la  vérité’  au  lieu  de  îva 
HoprupéiCTCo  àÂTiÔElqc. 

(3)  En  vii.  52,  P.  Bodmer  III  lit:  ‘ Scrute  et  vob  que  le  Christ  ou  le  prophète 
ne  se  lèvera  pas  de  Galilée’  au  lieu  de  ôri  èx  Tf^s  roXjXalotç  irpoçéiTTis  oCtk 
éyElperon,  Le  traducteur  copte  explique  son  texte;  cette  insistance  sur  le 
prophète  pourrait  encore  indiquer  un  contact  avec  la  gnose. 

(4)  En  viii.  34,  on  trouve  en  P.  Bodmer  III:  ‘Quiconque  ne  pratique  pas 
la  vérité  est  serviteur  du  péché’  ;  le  texte  habituel  de  Jean  a:  ttSs  ô  ttoiwv  t^iv 
àuaprlav  SoCXég  èoriv  tt^s  àuapTloç. 

Lorsque  l’on  pense  à  la  place  que  l’écXéiOsia  occupait  dans  la  gnose,  le 
remplacement  de  iras  ô  iroicov  Tf;v  àpapTlov  par  ‘  quiconque  ne  pratique  pas 
la  vérité’  est  significatif  et  nous  semble  un  indice  important  nous  orientant 
vers  la  gnose. 

(5)  On  ne  restera  pas  insensible  non  plus  à  la  pensée  gnostique  lorsqu’on 
lit  en  viii.  44:  ‘Et  s’il  se  fait  que  le  menteur  parle’  au  lieu  de  ôtov  XoX^  t6 
4«G5oç  dans  un  contexte  où  il  s’agit  précisément  du  diable  qui  n’était  pas 
établi  dans  la  vérité. 

(6)  Enfin  une  leçon  de  P.  Bodmer  III  achève,  à  nos  yeux,  d’emporter  la 
conviction  en  faveur  d’une  influence  gnostique,  c’est  la  substitution  du  terme 
‘vérité’  à  Sixaioauvri  en  xvi.  8  et  10. 

En  xvi.  8,  on  lit:  ‘Et  une  fois  venu  (le  Paraclet),  il  confondra  le  monde,  à 
cause  du  péché,  et  à  cause  de  la  vérité,  et  à  cause  du  jugement’,  alors  que  le 
texte  traditionnel  porte  :  Kod  ëXdcov  èxElvos  èXéyÇei  t6v  KÔapov  rrepl  àpapTiog 
Koi  TTspl  SiKaiooOvqs  koI  rrepl  KpioEco;. 

En  xvi.  10  ‘à  cause  de  la  vérité’  au  lieu  de  mpl  BiKaioaOvqs. 

Conune  on  le  voit  SiKaiooùvri  a  cédé  la  place  à  àXi‘|9eia,  parce  que  ce  qui 
est  l’essentiel  de  la  religion  pour  la  gnose,  c’est  la  vérité  et  non  pas  la  justice. 
Ce  qui  expliquerait  que  en  vii.  18,  dans  le  texte  ô  6è  3r|TCûv  xfjv  6ôÇotv 
TOÖ  Tréuq^avTOs  otOrôv,  oùros  àXriôi^S  èoriv  xal  àSiKia  èv  oCrrc^  oCtk  É<mv, 
P.  Bodmer  III  laisse  tomber  les  derniers  mots  :  xal  àSixia  èv  aùréjb  oOk  èoriv,  car 
pour  un  gnostique  l’àSiKla  n’est  pas  en  opposition  à  l’expression  ‘être  vrai’. 

Ajoutons  encore  par  mode  de  confirmation,  que  le  traducteur  copte 
transpose  en  clair  certains  passages  obscurs,  semblant  imiter  en  cela  la  gnose 
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dans  laquelle  a  été  conservée  parfois  une  bonne  tradition  pour  l’intelligence 
de  S.  Jean  —  nous  pensons  en  particulier  à  Héracléon.  Je  cite  deux  de  ces 
passages;  un  examen  minutieux  que  nous  sommes  occupé  à  faire,  en  révélera 
probablement  d’autres  encore: 

En  viii.  25-6,  le  fameux  texte  —  crux  interpretum  —  aux  nombreuses 
variantes  textuelles,  Tf|v  àpx^v  ô  ti  koA  XoXcô  Ouïv  TToXXà  ùucâv 

XoXsIv  Kod  KpivEtv,  est  rendu  comme  suit:  ‘Puisque  j’ai  commencé  à  vous 
parler,  j’ai  encore  beaucoup  à  dire  devant  vous  et  à  juger.’ 

En  viii.  57,  le  traducteiu*  a  de  même  choisi  une  bonne  leçon:  au  lieu  de 
TTEvn^Kovra  Stti  oôttcû  fxeiç  Koi  ’Aßpadp  kbpcocos,  il  lit  avec  X*  :  ‘  tu  n’as  pas 
encore  cinquante  ans  et  Abraham  Va  vu\ 

Ces  quelques  variantes,  à  saveur  gnostique  indubitable,  nous  permettent 
de  croire  que  le  papyrus  représente  un  évangile  de  Jean  copié  en  milieu 
gnostique.  Peut-être  dira-t-on  que  les  traces  de  gnose  sont  relativement 
faibles.  Il  suffit  de  faire  remarquer  que  l’on  ne  peut  s’attendre  à  plus  de  la 
part  des  gnostiques  valendniens  qui  sont  très  respectueux  du  texte  de 
l’Écriture.  Les  restes  d’Héracléon  en  sont  la  preuve  manifeste.  Ils  attachent 
de  l’importance  aux  moindres  nuances  du  texte. 

Notre  conviction  ne  fait  qu’augmenter  si  nous  ajoutons  au  témoignage  de 
ces  variantes,  quelques  remarques  que  l’éditeur  lui-même  avait  déjà  faites 
sans  trop  insister,  mais  qui  prennent  maintenant  plus  d’ampleur  et  de  relief. 

Tout  d’abord  —  et  ce  que  nous  allons  dire  nous  paraît  avoir  un  certain 
poids  —  le  fait  que  le  papyrus  contient  l’évangile  de  Jean  et  les  trois  premien 
chapitres  de  la  Genèse  (le  texte  du  papyrus  finit  en  pleine  page  et  n’a  pas 
été  mutilé  à  la  fin)  milite  en  faveur  d’un  milieu  de  couleur  gnostique;  nul 
n’ignore  que  l’évangile  de  Jean  était  le  livre  de  chevet  des  gnostiques  et  Icun 
spéculations  sur  les  premiers  chapitres  de  la  Genèse  ne  sont  pas  moins  bien 
connues.  Qu’on  pense  à  ‘  l’Évangile  de  la  vérité  ’  où  l’autevu:  semble  travailler 
avec  le  quatrième  évangile  et  la  Genèse. 

En  outre  —  et  ici  nous  citons  Monsieur  Kasser  —  la  parenté  paléo¬ 
graphique  avec  certains  traités  de  la  bibliothèque  gnostique  de  Cheno- 
boskion;  l’exclusion  des  termes  tels  que  cT».ypoc  et  n«.poiMi«>,  adoptés  par 
toutes  les  bibles  coptes  orthodoxes,  et  leur  remplacement  par  (mât) 
et  ntl  (image,  ôixoioxris)  ;  le  maintien  du  terme  XotH>c,  contrairement  à  la 
pratique  des  bibles  coptes,  qui  le  traduisent  par  le  terme  courant  (bo/nic«>xi; 
sah/nu)«w-Kc)  ;  l’utilisation  du  vieux  préfixe  verbal  cp-  conune  dans  le  traité 
gnostique  de  la  Pistis  Sophia,  —  tout  cela  souligne  encore  le  caractère 
gnostique  du  milieu  dans  lequel  le  texte  de  Jean  que  nous  lisons  en  P.  Bodmer 
III  a  été  écrit. 

Nous  concluerions  volontiers  dès  lors  à  un  milieu  gnostique  —  mais  sans 
coloration  tardive  —  tel  que  nous  le  trouvons  dans  Héracléon,  dans  ‘l’Évan¬ 
gile  de  la  vérité’  et  en  général  dans  l’École  de  Valentin  à  ses  débuts. 

ED.  MASSAUX 


Xtw  Tut.  Stud.  5,  pp.  213-18. 
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EYSEBEIA  IN  DEN  PASTORALBRI EFEN 

I.  DAS  PROBLEM 

Die  Wortgruppe  sOaé^eia,  eOcTEßelv,  cCrCTEßi^S  wird  im  Neuen  Testament  in 
Bezug  auf  das  christliche  Glaubensleben  nur  im  2.  Petrusbrief  und  in  den 
Pastoralbriefen  gebraucht.  Daß  sie  in  diesem  Bezug  sonst  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment  fehlt,  hat  tiefe  sachliche  Gründe.  sCroépEia  ist  eine  griechische  Wort¬ 
bildung,  zu  der  das  Hebräische  kein  sprachliches  Äquivalent  hat  und  die  ein 
bezeichnender  Ausdruck  des  Griechentums  geworden  ist.  EOaé^Eta  ist  dort 
dnc  religiös-sittliche  Tugend,  deren  Übung  öffentliches  Lob,  deren  Unter¬ 
lassung  moralische  Abwertung  erf^rt.  Bezeichnend  ist  das  häufige  Vor¬ 
kommen  von  EOaäßeia  auf  den  Ehreninschriften  der  hellenistischen  Zeit.^ 
Diese  ganze  moralische  Bewertung  des  menschlichen  Verhaltens  wider¬ 
spricht  dem  Neuen  Testament,  denn  die  neutestamen tlichen  Zentralbegriffe 
irionç,  <5cy<5rn-Ti  und  IXttIs  sind  keine  Tugenden  im  griechischen  Sinne.  So  ist 
das  Fehlen  der  Wortgruppe  eOaip^xa.  im  Neuen  Testament  verständlich, 
zugleich  aber  ihr  ziemlich  häufiger  Gebrauch  in  den  Pastoralbriefen  —  im 
ganzen  13-mal  —  auffällig.* 

Zum  Verständnis  dieses  exzeptionellen  Sprachgebrauchs  sind  drei  Wege 
eingeschlagen  worden. 

(a)  Evraé^Eia  bezeichnet  in  rein  religiösem  Sinn  das  Gott  ehrende  Ver¬ 
halten,  so  A.  Schlatter  und  C.  Spicq.  Schlatter  sagt,  daß  ‘die  EOaäßEia  allen 
anderen  religiösen  Vorgängen  übergeordnet  und  zum  Ziel  der  ganzen  Arbeit 
des  Aposteb  und  der  Kirche  gemacht’  ist;*  Spicq  schreibt:  ‘La  morale  de  la 
première  épître  à  Timothée,  définie  par  l’eusebeia,  pourrait  être  exprimée . . . 
par  cette  formule:  Tout  pour  l’honneur  de  Dieu!’*  Darum  steht  nach 
Schlatter  1,  Tim.  vi.  ii  in  der  Aufzählung  der  Dinge,  denen  Timotheus 
‘nachjagen’  solle,  EOoißEia  hinter  der  SiKonoouvT),  der  Glaubensgerechtigkeit 
des  Römerbriefes,  und  vor  irforis.*  Dieses  Verständnis  kann  sich  damit 
begründen  lassen,  daß  EÜa4ßEia  in  der  LXX  an  einigen  Stellen  Übersetzung 
von  mrr  n»T  ist  (Jes.  xi.  2;  xxxiii.  6;  Prov.  i.  7)  und  darum  von  Spicq 
genannt  werden  kann  ‘une  attitude  d’âme  caractéristique  de  la  relation  à 
Dieu  et  informant  la  vie’.*  In  ähnlichem  Sinne  hat  H.  Cremer  sie  eine 
‘Bezeichnung  des  christlichen  Gesamtverhaltens’  genannt. 

*  Siefae  Register  zu  W.  Dittenberger,  SyUog$  Inscriptionum  Gratcanm. 

*  U.S.W.  in  Anwendung  auf  Juden  und  Heiden,  Apg.  iii.  12;  x.  2,  7;  xvü.  23,  und  die 
Stellen  des  2.  Petr,  bleiben  außer  Betracht. 

*  A.  Schlatter,  Di*  Kirche  der  Griechen  (1936),  S.  176. 

*  C.  Spicq,  Lu  épitru  pastoredu  (1947),  S.  131. 

»  Aa.O.  S.  166.  •  A.a.O.  S.  129. 

*  H.  Cremer,  Biblisch-theologischu  Wörterbuch  des  neututamentlkhen  Griechisch,  ii.  Aufl.  heraus- 
gïgebcn  von  J.  Kögel  (1923),  S.  992. 
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(b)  Im  Gegensatz  dazu  steht  die  Auffassung  von  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  der 
den  Gebrauch  von  EÛoépcia  in  den  Pastoralbriefer  mit  dem  ‘Zurücktreten 
des  einseitig  religiösen  Interesses  hinter  einer  sittlichen  Auffassung  der 
Lebensaufgabe’  zusammenbringt  und  zwar  so,  daß  sOcrépeia  ‘zur  einheit* 
liehen  Zusammenfassung  gerade  jener  beiden  Richtungen  dient,  in  welchen 
sich  das  gesamte  Denken  und  Streben  des  Verfassers  bewegt,  des  kirchlichen 
und  des  praktischen  Charakters  der  von  ihm  empfohlenen  Religiosität’. 
Evoißeia  ist  dann  einerseits  gleich  dem  kirchlichen  Glauben,  so,  daß  von 
einer  koct’  EÛoépeiocv  StSaoKoXia  gesprochen  werden  kann,  anderseits  ist 
‘Frömmigkeit*  die  ‘Bewährung  des  Christentums  in  Werktätigkeit  und  un¬ 
bescholtenem  Leben ’.1  Gesunde  Sittlichkeit  auf  Grund  des  kirchlichen 
Glaubens  :  das  ist  nach  Holtzmann  EÜo^ßsta  in  den  Pastoralbriefen.  P.  Feine 
sieht  es  ähnlich  an,  wenn  fbr  ihn  euo^ßeia  ‘die  in  das  praktische  Leben 
umgesetzte  trions’  ist.* 

(c)  Ohne  dem  Begriff  eùai^eia  eine  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  zu  schen¬ 
ken,  hat  M.  Dibelius  ihn  mit  anderen  unter  einen  bestimmten  Oberbegrifif 
gestellt,  den  der  christlichen  Bürgerlichkeit.*  In  den  ersten  Jahrzehnten  der 
christlichen  Urgemeinde  sei,  besonders  deutlich  an  Paulus  zu  sehen,  die 
christliche  Existenz  eine  geistgewirkte,  spannungsgeladene  gewesen.  Von 
der  Kampfsituation  des  Paulus,  die  er  in  seinen  Leidenskatalogen  verschie¬ 
dentlich  hat  erkennen  lassen,  hebe  sich  das  ‘ruhige  und  stille  Leben’  von 
I.  Tim.  ii.  2  nur  zu  deutlich  ab.  Mit  dem  Sich-Dehnen  der  Zeit  bis  ziu 
Parusie  habe  sich  das  Christentum  mit  dem  Sein  in  der  Welt  auseinander¬ 
setzen  müssen.  Statt  der  geistgewirkten  irrationalen  Entscheidungen  hätten 
nun  ‘bleibende  Normen  des  Verhaltens’  ausgearbeitet  werden  müssen,*  die 
einen  rational-bürgerlichen  Charakter  trugen,  wie  ocoçpcov  und  üyu^s;  in 
diese  Linie  gehöre  auch  EÛoépeio,  ein  Begriff,  der  (ohne  daß  das  bei  Dibelius 
so  formuliert  wäre)  an  die  Stelle  des  eschatologisch  orientierten  Glaubens 
getreten  wäre.  ‘Die  bürgerliche  Ethik’  dient  ‘der  Regulierung  der  Zeit  bis 
zur  Parusie’.*  Dabei  bezeichne  EÛoépeia,  wie  in  den  hellenistischen  Ehrcn- 
inschriften,  das  (Jott  wohlgefällige  Verhalten. 


II.  KTZBBEIA  IM  GRIECHENTUM 

Im  Griechischen  bedeutet  die  ganze  an  den  Stamm  oeß-  sich  anschließende 
Wortgruppe  nicht  ein  Verhalten  etwa  nur  zu  den  Göttern,  sondern  allge¬ 
mein  die  zu  etwas  Großem.  Als  die  Wortbildung  EÛoépEia  aufkam,  bezeich¬ 
ne  te  auch  sie  nicht  schon  an  sich  ein  ehrfurchtsvolles  Verhalten  zu  den 
Göttern;  dieser  spezielle  Sinn  mußte  durch  Hinzufiigungen  wie  eis  tous 
dcoOs  erst  sichergestellt  werden.  Es  kann  dann  auf  die  Dauer  allerdings, 

^  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  L^buch  dtr  n*uUstam*ntlich*H  Thtoiogi^  (191 1),  n,  S.  306  f. 

*  P.  Feine,  TImlogu  tUs  Nntn  Ttslamtnts*  (1951),  S.  305. 

*  M.  Dibeliuf,  Dü  Piutoralbrirf$,  3.  Aufl.  bearbeitet  von  H.  Conzelmann  (1955),  S.  33  f. 

*  A.a.O.  S.  1 7.  •  A.a.O.  S.  33. 
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besonders  in  hellenistischer  Zeit,  sOaé^eia  auch  ohne  jeden  Zusatz  das 
Verhalten  zu  den  Göttern,  die  ‘Frömmigkeit’,  bezeichnen,  wofür  Plutarchs 
Gegenüberstellung  von  SsiaiSaiuovia,  dcdsÖTris  und  sOo^ßEia  ein  Beispiel  ist. 
Es  ist  auch  richtig,  daß  in  den  Ehreninschriften  sich  sOaé^eia  meist  auf  die 
Erfüllung  kultischer  Akte  bezieht.  Aber  auch  in  der  Zeit  des  Neuen  T estamentes 
ist  es  weder  auf  kultische  Betätigung  noch  auf  ein  Verhalten  zu  den  Göttern 
beschränkt,  es  bleibt  auch  damals  Ausdruck  für  ein  ehrfürchtiges  Verhalten 
überhaupt,  eines  allerdings,  das  in  eine  bestimmte  Richtung  geht.  In  welche? 

Bei  Homer  wird  aépog  auch  von  dem  bewundernden  Staunen  etwa  vor 
der  Größe  und  Pracht  eines  Palastes  gebraucht.  Dieser  ästhetische  Klang  in 
der  Wortgruppe  oeß-  verschwindet  bald.  Überlegt  man,  auf  welche 
Bereiche  oé^opat  und  sOaé^Eia  dann  angewandt  werden  und,  wie  es  kommen 
konnte,  daß  letzteres  auch  ohne  Zusatz  allmählich  ein  Verhalten  nur  den 
Göttern  gegenüber  bezeichnen  konnte,  so  ergibt  sich:  eOaé^Eia  kann  das 
ehrfürchtige  Verhalten  zu  den  Eltern,  den  Toten,  zum  Vaterland,  zum  Recht, 
das  Halten  von  Verträgen,  auch  das  treue  Verhalten  der  Sklaven  zu  ihrem 
Herrn  bezeichnen.^  Das  bedeutet  aber,  daß  es  ein  ehrfürchtiges  Ver¬ 
halten  zu  den  Ordnungen  bezeichnet,  die  das  gesamte  familiäre,  staatliche 
und  auch  zwischenstaatliche  Leben  tragen.  Die  Götter  sind  nun  die  Garan¬ 
ten  und  Schützer  dieser  ‘Ordnungen’  und  weil  dem  so  ist,  darum  kann 
EuoäßEia  auf  die  Dauer  auch  einfach  ‘die  Frömmigkeit’  bezeichnen.  Das 
Verhalten  zu  den  Göttern  und  das  zu  den  Ordnungen  des  familiären  und 
staatlichen  Lebens  war  im  Altertum  viel  weniger  als  in  unserer  Zeit  zu 
trennen.  Es  bleibt  darum  stets  dabei,  daß  sOoEßi^S  in  weitestem  Umfang 
genommen  der  ist,  der  die  Ordnungen,  die  das  Zusammenleben  tragen  und 
die  die  Götter  schützen,  achtet  und  äasßi^S  der,  der  sie  mißachtet. 

III.  ETnEBKIA  IN  DEN  PASTOR ALBRIEFEN 

Als  Ausgangspunkt  unserer  Erwägungen  zu  den  Pastoralbriefen  nehmen  wir 
die  Stelle,  an  der  sOcrépEia  zuerst  vorkommt,  eine  Stelle,  die  zudem  be¬ 
sonders  betont  ist,  i.  Tim.  ii.  i  ff.  Das  irpcoTov  irdvrcov,  wie  man  es  auch 
syntaktisch  beziehen  mag,  besagt  jedenfalls,  daß  dem  Gebet  für  die  Obrigkeit 
eine  besondere  Bedeutung  zugemessen  wird.  Warum?  Die  Pastoralbriefe 
haben  es,  wie  auch  aus  der  vorausgesetzten  Situation  deutlich  wird,  mit 
Gegnern  einer  bestimmten  Richtung  zu  tun.  Sie  beten  nicht  und  sie  danken 
nicht  für  die  Obrigkeit  und  halten  zwar  nicht  alle  Menschen,  wohl  aber 
einen  Teil  für  verloren,  dazu  gehören  die  èv  CnrEpoxfl  ôvteç.  Darum  fahrt 
der  I.  Timotheusbrief  in  der  Weise  fort,  daß  er  auf  den  allgemeinen  Heils¬ 
willen  Gottes  hinweist,  ‘der  will,  daß  alle  Menschen  gerettet  werden’.  Für 
den  Verfasser  gehören  diese  drei  Stücke  zusammen:  der  allgemeine  Heils¬ 
wille  Gottes,  das  Gebet  für  die  Obrigkeit  und  das  ‘ruhige  Leben’,  die  Gegner 

*  Belege  bei  W.  J.  Tentegpen,  EOoißi^S  *n  6010s  in  hit  griekuk  laeUgibruik  na  di  IVi  uuw  (1941). 
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lehnen  ebenso  alle  drei  Stücke  ab.  Wir  haben  es  also  mit  einer  schwär- 
merisch-gnostisiercnden  Bewegung  zu  tun,  wie  sie  schon  in  den  beiden 
Thessalonicherbriefen  sichtbar  wird,  und  in  beiden  Briefen  erscheint  in 
diesem  Zusammenhang  der  Begriff  der  ‘Ruhe’,  i.  Thess.  iv.  ii:  çiAort- 
UElo^on  fiovxàjov;  2.  Thess.  iii.  12:  (j^rà  ^ouxia;  èpya36^Evol.  Der 
Kod  ^  *  'I'im.  ii.  2  ist  nun  näher  charakterisiert  als  èv  iràoi]  eOoe- 

Peiçc  Koi  acpvàrrriTi.  oeuvöttis  bezeichnet  die  nach  außen  hin  sichtbare 
Ehrenhaftigkeit  eines  ordentlichen  und  anständigen  Betragens.  Dann  wird 
sich  eOaé^Eia  schwerlich  auf  ein  Verhalten  zu  Gk>tt  beziehen,  sondern,  wie 
oeuv6tt|s,  eine  Art  der  Lebensführung  bezeichnen  und  zwar,  genau  dem  eben 
herausgestellten  griechischen  Sinn  von  EÛoé^Eia  entsprechend,  die  Lebens¬ 
führung,  die  die  ‘Ordnungen’  ehrt.  eCfoißeia  und  (teuv<5ttis  gehen  hier  also  in 
die  gleiche  Richtimg,  wie  es  auch  dem  Zusammenhang  entspricht,  nur 
bezieht  sich  oEuvörns  auf  das  sichtbare  Betragen,  eOaißeia  dagegen  auf  die 
allgemeine  Haltung. 

Die  hier  herausgestellte  Bedeutung  von  ECroäßcia  werden  wir  dann  auch 
in  I .  Tim.  iv.  7  f.  anzunehmen  haben,  wo  Timotheus  aufgefordert  wird  sich 
zur  Evraé^Eia  zu  ‘üben’.  Gegensatz  ist  eine  ‘leibliche  Übung’,  eine  Askese. 
Daß  die  darin  zum  Ausdruck  kommende  Verachtung  der  Natur  mit  einer 
Verachtung  der  natürlichen  Ordnung  des  Staates  Hand  in  Hand  geht,  ist 
verständlich.  Ein  Wort  muß  aber  zur  Fortsetzung  gesagt  werden,  wo 
Timotheus  darauf  hingewiesen  wird,  daß  die  von  ihm  zu  praktizierende 
ehrfürchtige  Haltung  zu  den  ‘Ordnungen’  eine  Verheißung  ‘für  dieses  und 
das  kommende  Leben’  hat.  Dieser  Satz  steht  zunächst  in  einer  Spannung 
zu  2.  Tim.  iii.  12:  ‘alle,  die  EOoEßcos  in  Christus  Jesus  leben  wollen,  werden 
verfolgt  werden’.  EÜoEßcös  bezieht  sich  auch  hier  auf  die  anti-schwärmerische 
Art  der  Lebensführung,  nur,  daß  sie  hier  keine  Verheißung  für  dieses  Leben 
hat.  Die  hier  sichtbar  werdende  Spannung,  daß  das  gleiche  Leben  in 
‘Frömmigkeit’  Verheißung  für  dieses  Leben  hat  und  Verfolgungen  mit  sich 
bringt,  durchzieht  aber  das  Neue  Testament.  Der  bekannte  Satz  der 
Bergpredigt  ‘...daß  sie  eure  guten  Werke  sehen  und  euren  Vater  im 
Himmel  preisen’,  Matth,  v.  16,  bedeutet  nicht,  daß  die  Jünger  nicht  auch 
von  einer  Stadt  in  die  andere  verfolgt  werden,  Matth,  x.  23.  Am  deutlichsten 
aber  wird  diese  Spannung  an  einem  Begriff  des  i.  Petrusbriefes,  der  dort 
genau  an  der  Stelle  steht,  an  der  in  den  Pastoralbriefen  EÜoißEia  erscheint: 
dem  der  àyotôoiroita:  von  ihr  erwartet  der  Verfasser  des  i.  Petr,  auch  einen 
positiven  Eindruck  auf  die  Heiden,  erwartet,  daß  diese  mindestens  beschämt, 
wenn  nicht  gar  gewonnen  werden  und  kann  dann  doch  auch  sagen,  daß  die 
Leiden  daher  kommen,  daß  die  Christen  nicht  mehr  in  demselben  Strom 
der  Ausgelassenheit  mitschwimmen  (i.  Petr.  iv.  4). 

Im  diesem  Licht  wird  es  dann  wahrscheinlich,  daß  i.  Tim.  v.  4  töv 
t6iov  oTkov  EÜOEßElv,  von  wem  es  auch  ausgesagt  sein  mag,  bedeutet:  ehrendes 
Verhalten  gegen  das  eigene  Haus  zu  üben. 
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An  zwei  Stellen  wird  ECroißeia  mit  der  Präposition  koctöc  verbunden, 

1.  Tim.  vi.  3  :  ^1  kot’  EOoépEiav  SiSaoKoMa;  Tit.  i.  1  :  àXi^deia  /|  koct’  Euaißeicxv. 
Es  ist  jetzt  klar,  in  welchem  Zusammenhang  diese  Wendung  steht:  wir 
können  das  Verhalten  der  Gegner  mit  einem  paulinischen  Ausdruck  als 
(SKOTaaraaia  bezeichnen  (i.  Kor.  xiv.  33)  und  können  dann  sagen:  die 
kot’  EÙoépEtocv  SiSaoKoAia  bzw.  äXi^ÖEia  soll  durch  diesen  Zusatz  von  einer 
kot’  AKorraaraCTlocv  SiSaoKoAia  bzw.  dcXi^ÖEia  abgegrenzt  werden.  EvoépEia 
steht  hier  also  nicht  für  Trions,  sondern  bezeichnet  eine  bestimmte  Art  der 
Lebensführung. 

Dann  ist  auch  ernstlich  zu  erwägen,  ob  die  bekannte  Stelle  i.  Tim.  iii.  16 
sich  auch  in  dem  bisher  herausgestellten  Sinn  verstehen  läßt:  das  Geheimnis 
dieses,  den  Gegensatz  zur  Schwärmerei  der  Gegner  bildenden  ehrfürchtigen 
Verhaltens  liegt  in  der  Menschwerdung  Christi,  denn  die  beiden  Glieder 
hqpûX®’!  ^  fövEoiv  und  èmoTEÙÔTi  èv  KÔoucp  zeigen  an,  daß  die  mit  sOoäßEia 
angedeutete  Lebensführung  mit  dem  allgemeinen  Heilswillen  Gottes  zusam¬ 
menhängt.  Und  wenn  i.  Tim.  vi.  ii  gesagt  wird:  SIcoke  5è  5iKaioo0vr)v, 
EuoißEiov,  irloTiv,  àyàrrriv,  Cnropovi^v,  irpaOrTaôlotv,  so  wird  man  auch 
fragen  dürfen,  ob  nicht  ÖiKoioouvn  im  Sinne  eines  allgemeinen  Recht¬ 
verhaltens  und  EOoißEia  als  ehrfurchtsvolles  Verhalten  zu  den  ‘Ordnungen’ 
darum  vorausgestellt  sind,  weil  hierauf  in  Auseinandersetzung  mit  den 
Gegnern  der  Nachdruck  liegt. 

In  Tit.  ii.  12  erinnern  die  drei  Adverbien  an  die  griechische  Unter¬ 
scheidung  des  Verhaltens  zu  sich  (ocoçpôvcos),  zum  Nächsten  (SiKoicos)  und 
zu  Gott  (EUOEßcog).  Es  ist  durchaus  möglich,  daß  der  dann  also  engere 
Begriff  von  EOoäßEia  hier  gemeint  ist;  er  wird  besonders  i.  Tim.  vi.  5  f.  und 

2.  Tim.  iii.  5  zu  erwägen  sein.  Das  würde  aber  das  Ergebnis  unserer  Unter¬ 
suchungen  nicht  ändern,  daß  nämlich  EÜoißEia  in  den  Pastoralbriefen  nicht 
da  steht,  wo  in  den  älteren  Paulusbriefen  iriariç  erscheint  und  auch  nicht 
aUgemein  ein  ‘frommes’  Verhalten  ausdrücken  soll,  sondern  im  Kampf 
gegen  eine  die  ‘Ordnungen’  verachtende  Bewegung  gerade  im  griechischen 
Sinn  einer  ehrenden  Anerkennung  der  Ordnungen,  als  Ehrfurcht,  gebraucht 
ist,  einer  Ehrfurcht,  die  in  der  Ehrfurcht  vor  Crott  ihre  Wurzel  hat.  Der 
Gegensatz  zu  EÜoißEia  ist  also  nicht  das  heidnische  Lasterleben,^  sondern 
die  schwärmerisch-gnostisierende  Verachtung  der  natürlichen  Ordnungen, 
bei  der  die  Verachtung  Gottes  in  der  Nähe  steht  (i.  Kor.  x.  22).  Daß  es 
in  den  Pastoralbriefen  sachlich  um  die  Ehrfurcht  vor  den  natürlichen 
Ordnungen  geht,  ist  klar  und  macht  auch  die  Anforderungen  an  die  Amts¬ 
träger  verständlich. 

Die  Frage  nach  dem  rechten  Verhalten  zu  den  Ordnungen  des  Staates 
und  der  Familie  ist  nun  dem  Urchristentum  schon  in  den  ersten  Zeiten 
gestellt.  Von  Anfang  an  mußte  die  Urgemeinde  in  Jerusalem  eine  Antwort 
darauf  haben,  wie  sie  sich  zu  der  zelodschen  und  pharisäischen  Haltung  der 
*  R.  Bultmann,  Thtologi*  dts  Ntutn  Ttstammts  (1953),  S.  526!. 
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römischen  Besatzungsmacht  gegenüber  zu  stellen  hatte  und  —  natürlich  — 
wie  zu  den  Ordnungen  der  Familie.  Die  essenische  Praxis  machte  auch  da 
eine  Entscheidung  unumgänglich.  Und  schon  früh,  in  den  Thessalonicher- 
briefen,  dann  aber  noch  mehr  in  den  Korintherbriefen,  mußte  ein  Kampf 
gegen  die  Mißachtung  der  Schöpfungsordnungen  geführt  werden.  Aber  erst 
in  den  Pastoralbriefen  ist  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  der  Begriff  EÛoépEia 
verwandt,  ein  wahrlich  nicht  ungeföhrlicher  Ausdruck  des  Griechentums. 
Sein  Gebrauch  hängt  mit  dem  Blick  auf  die  heidnische  Umgebung  zusam¬ 
men,  die  diesen  Begriff  kannte.  Wenn  schon  Paulus  i.  Thess.  iv.  12  als 
Zielpunkt  nennt  TrepnrcmTv  eOoxtimövcos  irpös  toùç  êÇco,  so  lenken  die  Pastoral- 
briefe  —  wie  auch  der  i .  Petrusbrief  —  den  Blick  iimner  wieder  auf  die 
‘draußen’,  denen  ein  drdKTcos  TTEpiiroTEtv  der  Christen  ein  gewisses  Recht 
zur  Ablehnung  der  christlichen  Botschaft  geben  würde  (vgl.  i.  Tim.  iii. 
7,  10;  vi.  I  ;  Tit.  ii.  5,  8,  10).  Der  Gebrauch  von  Euoißeia  in  den  Pastoral¬ 
briefen  ist  ein  Ausdruck  dieses  Sich-Beziehens  auf  die  Umwelt,  das  sein 
Recht  und  seine  Grenze  dann  hat,  wenn  Gott  in  Christus  zugleich  der 
Schöpfer  und  der  Erlöser  ist.  w.  foerster 


New  Test  Stud.  5,  pp.  218-24. 

‘GOD’S  BEGETTING  THE  MESSIAH’ 

IN  iQ^Sa 

The  conclusion  of  iQSa^  has  often  been  discussed.*  The  most  generally 
accepted  opinion  is  summed  up  by  Black’s  statement  that  it  is  ‘  an  order  for 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Community  (as  it  will  be  in  the  End), 
where  a  sacred  meal  of  bread  and  wine  is  celebrated  in  the  event  of  God 
“begetting”  or  “sending”  “the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One  of  Israel”’.* 
Since  there  are  lacunae  at  several  crucial  points  in  the  text,  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  not  demonstrably  wrong.  However,  it  must  be  regarded  with  extreme 
suspicion,  not  only  because  of  the  unexpected  content  it  reads  into  the  text, 
but  also  because  of  the  unlikely  way  in  which  it  construes  the  Hebrew.  By 

'  Discoveries  in  the  Judean  Desert  I,  ed.  by  D.  Barthélemy  and  J.  Milik  (Oxford,  1955),  pp.  loSif. 

*  Notably  by  Barthélemy  in  Discoveries,  loc.  cii.;  during  the  past  year  by  K.  Kuhn  in  ‘The  Two 
Messiahs  of  Aaron  and  Israel’  and  ‘The  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  Communal  Meal  at  Qumran’,  in 
77te  Scrolls  and  the  N.T.,  ed.  by  K.  Stendahl  (N.Y.,  1957),  pp.  54lf.  and  65fr.  (revisions  of  his  earlier 
‘Die  beiden  Messias’,  N.TS.  i  (i954~5)>  <6811.  and  ‘Über  den  ursprünglichen  Sinn  des  Abend¬ 
mahles’,  Evangelische  Theol.  x  (1950-1),  508!!.);  by  H.  Richardson,  ‘Some  Notes  on  iQ,Sa’, 

Lxxvi  (1957),  io8fF.:  by  M.  Black,  ‘Messianic  Doctrine  in  the  Qumran  Scrolls’,  in  Studia  Patristua, 
ed.  by  K.  Aland  and  F.  Cross  (Berlin,  1957),  i,  441  ff.  (»Texte  u.  Untersuchungen  63);  by  R. 
Brown,  ‘The  Messianism  of  Qpnoran’,  Cath.  Bibl.  Qjiart.  xix  (1957),  53fr.;  by  R.  Gordis,  ‘The 
“Begotten”  Messiah  in  the  Qumran  Scrolls’,  V.T.  vn  (1957),  I9iff.;  and  by  J.  van  der  Ploeg, 
‘Les  Manuscrits  du  Désert  de  Juda’,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  xiv  (1957),  i22ff. 

*  Uack,  ‘Messianic  Doctrine’,  p.  444. 
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normal  construction,  the  Hebrew  text  (as  restored  by  Barthélemy)  would 
seem  to  distinguish  between  the  provisions  for  the  order  of  the  session  (col. 
n,  lines  11-17)  and  those  for  the  meal  (lines  17-21).  Barthélemy’s  restora¬ 
tion,  making  the  section  begin  with  the  words  ‘  and  if’,  is  accepted  by  Black 
and  is  supported  by  parallelism  in  the  preceding  text  (col.  i,  line  25  ;  col.  n, 
line  9).  It  would  normally  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  session  and  the  meal 
arc  two  separate  contingencies,  not  necessarily  connected.^  The  meal  begins 
with  a  benediction,  but  so  does  every  Jewish  meal  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
text  to  indicate  that  this  one  is  peculiarly  ‘sacred’.  In  fact,  if  Barthélemy’s 
restoration  be  correct,  it  would  seem  that  no  special  meal  is  considered,  for 
the  restored  text  says,  ‘And  (if)  they  are  gathered  together  at  (table,  or  to 
drink)  wine’,  and,  again,  this  restoration  is  well  supported  by  the  context 
and  by  a  parallel  in  i  QS  6.  4.*  Both  these  texts  contemplate  typical  instances 
— meals  and  symposia — not  one  specific  ritual  meal.  That  iQSa  refers  to 
meals  and  symposia  immediately  after  it  has  given  the  order  of  session  in 
assembly,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same  rule  of  precedence  which  prevails 
in  assembly  (the  Anointed  Priest  before  the  Anointed  of  Israel)  prevails  also 
in  meals  and  symposia*  and,  as  the  text  concludes,  ‘in  every  gathering*  where 
ten  (or  more)  men  are  present’.  We  must  therefore  lop  off  the  ‘sacred  meal’, 
and  look  at  the  assembly  itself. 

The  assembly  was  said  to  be  held  ‘in  the  event  of  God  “begetting”  or 
“sending”  “the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One  of  Israel”’.®  The  choice  between 
‘begetting’  and  ‘sending’  may  now  be  taken  as  settled  by  a  report  from 
F.  Cross,  Jr.,  that  the  text  unquestionably  read  tVt.®  This  yields  (again  with 
Barthélemy’s  restorations)  the  following  text: 

»3’  DTK  rrwan  (n)K  (bit)  tVt  dk  Trm  nssb  Tyia  ('imp)  am  aw(in  nr) 
lam  om  'aniK  Tino  ('«^p)  D'insn  pnK  (-m  nia)«  Vidi  Vk-wt  m»  Vo  wn  (pan) 

'tb  »('K  u*?)«  w")  r»*?  laan  birwr  rp(wö  aw)'  mio  mas  'Db  (btk  rœ)*? 

lar  (mpn  m»  ■•)ö3n  os  n*T(»n  n'a)K  ’wm  Voi  ormonai  omnaa  (na»)aa  maa 

tTiaa  'Bb  BTR  ,anaB*? 

This  is  the  order  of  session  of  the  men  of  note,  those  called  by  the  assembly  to 
the  council  of  the  community,  if  God  beget  the  Messiah.  With  them  shaU  come  the 
Priest,  head  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  children  of 
Aaron,  the  priests,  those  called  by  the  assembly,  the  men  of  note,  and  they  shall  sit 
before  him,  each  according  to  his  rank.  And  thereafter  shall  the  Messiah  of  Israel 
take  his  seat  and  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel  shall  sit  before  him,  each 

‘  Thii  in  spite  of  Barthélémy’!  translation,  ‘lorsque’,  which  his  Hebrew  does  not  justify.  DK  is 
nonnally  ‘if’. 

*  Thê  Dtad  Sta  Scrolls  qf  St  Mark's  Monastery,  ed.  by  Millar  Burrows,  vol  n  (New  Haven,  1951). 

*  This  was  remarked  in  passing  by  Van  der  Ploeg,  ‘Les  Manuscrits’,  p.  134. 

*  (Ba*1)I7S,  which  Barthélemy  restores,  is  not  certain;  one  might  read  (*T&)ÿD;  the  parallel  cited 
by  Barthélemy  from  iQ,S  10.  14  is  persuasive,  but  not  conclusive  (and  certainly  does  notdetermine 
the  meaning  as  ‘meal’). 

*  Black,  ‘Messianic  Doctrine’,  p.  444.  *  Richardson,  ‘Some  Notes’,  p.  116,  n.  53. 
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according  to  his  rank,  according  to  his  station  in  their  camps  and  according  to  their 
orders  of  march.  And  all  the  heads  of  families  of  the  congregation,  with  the  scholars 
of  the  holy  congregation,  shall  sit  before  them,  each  according  to  his  rank.^ 

This  text,  at  first  reading,  would  seem  to  suppose  an  assembly  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  But  there  is  at  least  one  Messiah  on  hand  to 
participate  in  the  assembly.  And  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  difficulties,  for 
ÏC13'  orilt  (as  the  beginning  of  a  sentence)  and  bmar  m»  Vo  ttWi  pan  are  un¬ 
questionably  odd.  These  have  been  removed  by  Kuhn’s  emendations,  which 
make  line  1 2  read  :  ('■Dl)  VKTi  (Kin  ’O)  KW'  DnK  rrwan  (pan)*  ‘  The  anointed  Priest 
shall  come  with  them,  for  he  is  the  head  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel.’ 
This  is  normal  and  presumably  correct,  but  it  leaves  tVt  hanging  loose.* 
Kuhn,  who  did  not  see  tVt,  was  inclined  to  deny  that  it  was  there,*  but 
Cross’s  report,  based  on  infra-red  photographs,  makes  its  presence  most 
probable.  Therefore  we  must  look  at  the  context  of  this  difficult  passage. 

The  document  in  which  it  occurs  was  written  on  the  same  scroll  with 
iQS,  but  is  usually  thought  to  have  been  an  independent  work.  It  begins, 
‘And  this  is  the  order  for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  in  the  latter  days’ 
(they  should  have  general  gatherings  of  all  men,  women  and  children,  for 
reading  the  law);  then  it  begins  again,  ‘And  this  is  the  order  for  all  the 
military  forces®  of  the  congregation,  including  every  native  bom  Israelite 
male’.  (Each  member  should  be  instmcted  from  youth  on,  according  to  his 
age,  and  special  provisions  are  made  for  persons  of  ten,®  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  and  thirty  years,  and  for  the  old,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  levites.) 
Next  it  discusses  assemblies,  requiring  preparatory  purification  for  the 
participants,  listing  those  who  may  participate,  prohibiting  the  participation 
of  men  with  physical  blemishes,  and  providing  that,  if  such  a  man  has 
anything  to  say  to  the  assembly,  he  must  speak  through  an  intermediary. 
Then,  finally,  comes  the  passage  discussed  above,  stipulating  the  order  of 


^  ‘Sit  before’  is  the  regular  rabbinic  expression  for  the  position  of  students  learning  from  a  master 
or  from  the  judges  of  a  court:  T.  Ber.  ii.  13;  T.  Erub.  ix.  4;  T.  Pcs.  ii.  1 1  ;  T.  Yeb.  xii.  15;  and  esp. 
T.  San.  viii.  3  (cf.  also  J.  Hor.  iii.  9  (45b)  and  parallel  in  Babli,  B.Q,.  117a)  which  show  striking 
ptarallels  to  the  assembly  described  in  iQSa  (cp.  Richardson,  ‘Some  Notes’,  p.  lai).  For  rabbinic 
court  rules  in  general,  T.  San.  vii.  Gff.  and  S.  Lieberman,  Toufeth  Rishonim  (Jerusalem,  1937-8)1 
a/i  loe.  (vol.  n,  p.  158).  The  similarities  between  proceedings  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Qumran  sect 
and  those  in  rabbinic  courts  and  classrooms  have  now  been  pointed  out  at  length  by  C.  Rabin, 
Qumran  Studies  (Oxford,  1957),  ch.  vn. 

*  Kuhn,  ‘Two  Messiahs’,  p.  56  and  n.  13.  The  aleph  of  Barthélemy’s  TK  in  line  is  docs  not  appear 
in  the  photograph. 

*  Richardson,  ‘Some  Notes’,  p.  1 16  and  n.  54,  felt  this  difficulty  and  tried  to  meet  it  by  reading 

itnd  introducing  IC3in  at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  He  supposed  103171  referred  to  ‘the 
Messiah’.  (Which?  He  doesn’t  say.)  However,  there  is  no  reference  to  103171  in  the  context  and 
no  reason  for  intruding  the  word  here,  save  the  preconceived  notion  that  the  text  refers  to  God’s 
begetting  some  sort  of  Messiah. 

*  ‘Two  Messiahs’,  p.  56,  n.  13. 

*  This  includes  the  priests  and  levites — the  supernatural  arm  of  the  military  services — and  also 
the  males  below  fighting  age — the  trainees. 

*  Line  8  will  be  discussed  below. 
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precedence  in  assemblies,  common  meals,  symposia,  and  all  other  gatherings 
of  more  than  ten  men. 

This  document  thus  breaks  into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  gatherings 
for  legal  instruction  to  be  held  ‘in  the  latter  days’  throughout  all  Israel,  and 
to  include  both  adults  and  children,  of  both  sexes.  The  second  deals  only 
with  the  training  and  assemblies  of  the  military  forces  of  the  sect.  These 
assemblies  are  open  only  to  unblemished  adult  males.  The  specific  exclusion 
of  the  blemished  suggests  that  the  assemblies  are  not  conceived  as  eschato¬ 
logical.  So  do  the  provisions  for  the  feeble-minded.  In  any  case  it  is  unsafe 
to  extend  the  proviso  ‘in  the  latter  days’  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these 
two  passages,  especially  since  the  first  is  ended  by  a  diacritical  mark  in  the 
margin  and  the  second  is  begun  as  a  new  paragraph,  but  (though  it  deals  with 
several  subjects)  is  not  itself  broken  by  paragraph  divisions.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  it  seems  not  improbable  that  we  have  here  two  brief  excerpts 
from  two  different  tractates.  At  any  event,  the  temporal  setting  of  the  second 
paragraph  must  be  determined  from  its  own  content,  and  not  from  that  of  the 
first. 

The  copyist  of  this  second  paragraph  was  evidently  working  from  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  (perhaps  because  of  its  age)  contained  lacunae  he  was  not  willing 
to  fill,  even  from  memory.  The  clearest  of  these  is  that  in  col.  i,  line  27, 
where  the  Hebrew  reads:  *n3  W  pa  trrn  nxyV  D’Jnpin  trtta(K)n  n'jK. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  writer  could  not  have  filled  out  at 
least  (nVyai  ni»  0^)^  from  his  memory  of  the  Old  Testament.*  Instead, 
he  deliberately  left  a  gap.  This  shows  that  his  MS.  was  imperfect  and  he 
preferred  not  to  emend.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  line  12  of  the  same 
colunm,  where  the  first  two  words  of  a  lost  sentence  (13  KiVasi)  are  followed 
by  a  gap,  then  by  the  beginning  of  another  sentence.  Probably  the  same 
thing  is  the  explanation  of  line  8,  where  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  regu¬ 
lations  for  individuals  of  various  ages,  stand  the  words:  3aa  Kia('')  D'W  UTO 
tmpan  (*?»  nair  n)Xf  D’-iw  (])31.  This  should  almost  certainly  read  *W»  p 
.('131)  anW  pi  »»)Ö3  103''  D'I» 

It  is  probably  a  similar  lacuna  with  which  we  have  to  deal  at  the  end  of 
col.  n,  line  1 1 ,  where,  as  we  saw,  tVp  is  left  hanging  in  the  air.  We  cannot 
fill  the  lacuna  with  complete  confidence,  but  we  can  at  least  find  a  more 
plausible  sense  for  T*?r  than  has  hitherto  been  suggested.  To  find  one  less 
plausible  would  be  more  difficult.  Why,  of  all  possible  connexions,  should 
the  text  jump  from  rules  about  the  blemishes  which  exclude  a  man  from  the 
assembly,  to  rules  about  the  ceremonial  procedure  ‘in  the  event  of  God 
begetting  the  Messiah’?  The  actual  connexion  of  the  subject-matter  is 

*  Exod.  XXX.  14,  xxxviii.  a6,  etc. 

'  A  later  hand  has  written  in  the  D  clumsily,  as  a  correction,  and  Barthélemy  (note  ad  loe.)  has 
taken  it  as  a  3  because  it  does  not  resemble  the  examples  of  D  by  the  original  hand  (I).  His  attempt  to 
translate  the  resultsmt  Hebrew  is  even  less  fortimate  than  his  reading. 
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suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  text  has  been  discussing  blemishes  and  nV,  in 
rabbinic  Hebrew,  is  regularly  used  as  a  technical  term  to  describe  the 
occurrence  of  blemishes,  incidence  of  impurity,  or  appearance  of  any 
phenomenon  which  changes  an  object’s  sacral  status,  especially  if  the 
change  be  for  the  worse.*  Of  course,  the  priests  are  the  authoritative 
judges  of  such  phenomena.  Therefore  it  is  quite  natural  that,  after  listing 
the  blemishes  which  exclude  men  from  the  assembly,  the  text  should  go 
on  to  describe  the  order  of  session  in  a  court  to  judge  such  matters — a  court 
over  which  the  High  Priest  (here  “the  Anointed  Priest”),  of  course,  presided. 
Col.  n,  lines  11-12,  should  therefore,  probably,  be  restored  to  read: 

'la  Vk  Ram  m  mK*?)  n*?}:  dk  ,"rrm  ns»*?  isna  ('imp)  om  ’wk  a»(ia  m) 
Virm  m»  Vta  wn  (icn  ■o)  Ria-  onR  rrwon  (pan)  *(.irsm  n'Rn*?  tnnan  |nnK 

('lai) 

This  is  the  order  of  session  of  the  men  of  note,  those  called  by  the  assembly  to 
the  council  of  the  conununity,  if  there  arise  a  blemish  in  a  man  and  he  be  brought 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  for  (an  exemplary  case  of)  the  inspection  of  blemishes. 
The  Anointed  Priest  shall  come  with  them,  for  he  is  the  head  of  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  etc. 

Wc  have  already  seen*  that  the  order  of  this  assembly  is  described  in  the 
terms  typical  of  a  rabbinic  court.  That  a  court  session  is  meant  seems  almost 
certain.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  priests  in  this  court  is  determined  not  only 
by  their  general  pre-eminence  in  legal  matters  in  the  Qumran  sect,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  sect,  as  in  rabbinic  Judaism,  they  alone  were  authorized 
to  pronounce  on  blemishes* — indeed,  both  Sifra  and  the  Zadokite  Document 
insist  that  even  if  the  only  priest  available  be  insane,  the  rulings  on  blemishes 
must  be  pronounced  by  him.  Now  it  was  the  rule  in  rabbinic  Judaism  (and 
would  seem  to  have  been  so  in  the  Qumran  sect)  that  the  law  on  blemishes 
was  to  be  taught  by  living  examples — that  is,  by  showing  its  application  in 
actual  cases — and  that  no  one  who  had  not  learned  it  from  such  examples 
could  be  considered  competent.®  Therefore  the  importance  of  the  assembly 
described  here,  and  the  presence  of  the  lay  officials:  This  is  the  solemn 
teaching  of  a  peculiarly  priestly  part  of  the  law,  a  part  which  the  laymen 

^  So,  especially  in  the  niphal,  Ter.  viii.  8;  Halah  iii.  2;  Bek.  ii.  3,  iv.  a;  Tern.  iii.  5;  Neg.  viiL  a, 
7;  etc.  (frequent).  These  are  in  the  perfect,  which  is  the  more  common  tense  in  this  connexion,  but 
the  imperfect  is  also  found,  e.g.  Neg.  vii.  4,  5;  ix.  end;  etc.  The  plene  spelling  of  the  Qumran  MS. 
appears  also  in  T.  Neg.  iii.  5.  These  latter  references,  and  a  number  of  those  in  the  next  two  pages, 
I  owe  to  Dean  Lieberman  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  and  1  sun  especially  indebted  to  him 
for  the  information  that  the  law  of  blemishes  had  to  be  taught  by  example,  which  explains  the 
character  and  importance  of  this  ptuticular  type  of  assembly. 

*  Gf.  Lev.  xiii.  i  f.  ;  Neg.  ii.  4,  xii.  5. 

*  Above,  p.  220,  n.  i. 

*  Zadokite  Ooc.  (ed.  Rabin),  xiii.  4ff.  ;  Sifra,  Neg.  ix.  on  Lev.  xiii.  i  ff.  (ed.  Weiss,  60b)  ;  biblical 
basis  for  this  opinion  is  to  he  found  in  such  verses  su,  for  example,  Deut.  xxiv.  8. 

*  Sifra  Neg.  end,  on  Lev.  xiv.  55f.;  (ed.  Weiss  74d).  The  same  ruling  originstlly  stood  in  the 
Yerushalmi,  as  shown  by  the  Leiden  MS.,  v.  S.  Liebermsm,  Hayirushalmi  Kiphshuto  (Jerusalem,  i934)> 
introduedon,  pp.  lyf. 
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could  learn  only  by  watching  the  priests  apply  it.  Tlie  obligation  to  learn  the 
law  falls  on  all  male  members  of  the  sect,  though  the  privilege  oi  administering 
it  is  reserved  for  the  priests.  The  tradition  that,  specifically,  the  High  Priest 
should  come  to  the  court  to  teach  the  law  on  blemishes  by  its  application,  is 
cited  by  Abu  Manzur  the  Yemenite,  from  an  unknown  source,  as  follows: 
‘This  was  the  customary  procedure  of  the  High  Priest:  He  would  sit  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Temple  while  the  persons  afflicted  with  blemishes,  fluxes  and 
leprosy  would  go  to  the  academy.  Then  (the  members  of  the  academy) 
would  send  to  him  and  he  would  go  out  to  them.’^  The  obvious  parallel  of 
this  to  the  passage  in  iQSa  makes  the  above  interpretation  of  the  latter 
document  almost  certain,  as  far  as  the  general  restoration  of  the  sense  is  con¬ 
cerned.  (Of  course,  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  exact  words  which 
have  been  lost.) 

This  interpretation  accords  very  well  with  Black’s  suggestion*  that  the 
anointed  priest  of  the  sect  is  not  to  be  considered  ‘in  the  strict  sense,  a 
“Messianic”  figure’.  ‘The  anointed’  was  a  title  which  might  be  applied  to 
any  official  whose  installation  ceremonies  included  unction.*  To  take  for 
granted  that  it  refers  to  ‘the’,  or  even  to  ‘a’,  ‘Messiah’  in  anything  like  the 
Christian  sense,  may  lead  to  anachronism.* 

What,  then,  of  ‘the  Anointed  of  Israel’?  He  is  evidently  the  leader  of  the 
fighting  force,  as  ‘the  Anointed  Priest’  is  of  the  liturgical  force.  Therefore 
it  is  probable  that  both  are  conceived  as  officials,  neither  as  ‘the  Messiah’. 
Rabbinic  literature  knows  ‘the  anointed  for  war’,*  whom  it  identifies  with 
the  priest  of  Deut.  xx.  2ff.,  although  Deuteronomy  says  nothing  of  this 
priest’s  being  anointed  and  rabbinic  literature  has  no  text  to  prove  him 
anointed.  It  never  raises  the  question  ‘Whence  do  we  know  that  he  is  anointed?  ’ 
—though  it  undoubtedly  takes  the  anointing  as  literal.*  Yet,  the  anointing 
is  hardly  a  detail  the  rabbis  would  have  invented,  since  they  held  that  valid 
unedon  had  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.’  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  remarkable  (and  has  been  remarked  by  Yadin)*  that  ‘the  anointed  for 

*  A.  Kohut,  ^fot*s  on  a  Hitherto  Unknown. ,  .Commentary. .  .by  Aboo  {sie)  Mamju  al-Dhamari  (N.Y., 
1893),  p.  44.  The  Hebrew  text  reads: 

(fua  D'at  'Vsai  ba’nn  nne  V»  arp  pa  bw  lan  n^n 

•Dn’''?y  KST*  Kim  rbK  pnann  man  mab  pbim 

Abu  Manzur  probably  quoted  this  in  the  fifteenth  century.  However,  S.  Lieberman,  Temenite 
Miéttshim  (Jerusalem,  1940),  pp.  i8ff.,  has  demonstrated  the  faithfulness  with  which  Abu  Manzur 
reproduced  his  ancient  sources  (e.g.  a  striking  parallel  to  Barnabas  viii,  preserving  a  tradition  con* 
Irsry  to  the  halakah).  *  ‘Messianic  Doctrine’,  pp.  447!!. 

'  See  the  rabbinic  usage,  to  refer  to  any  anointed  High  Priest,  Hor.  ii  passim  (and  this  usage  is 
continued  in  the  Gemara  ad  loc.).  According  to  rabbinic  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  kings  of  Israel 
(or  Judah,  or  both)  be  anointed,  and  kings  of  priesdy  family  are  specifically  not  to  be  anointed,  but 
anointing  is  necessary  for  a  true  High  Priest  (J.  Hor.  iii.  3,  47c). 

*  See,  on  this  point,  the  excellent  observations  of  L.  Silberman,  ‘The  Two  “Messiahs”  of  the 
Manual  of  Discipline ’,  V.T.  v  (1955),  77ff.,  esp.  78-9. 

*  Sotah  viii,  etc.  *  Hor.  tab. 

'  Abot  R.N.,  Text  A,  ch.  41  (ed.  Schechter,  67  a)  and  references  there. 

'  Y.  Yadin,  The  Scroll  qf  the  War  (Jerusalem,  1955),  pp.  igaf. 
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war’  is  not  found  in  the  Qumran  documents,  though  a  priest  in  the  War  of 
the  Children  of  Light  performs  the  functions  prescribed  by  Deut.  xx.  Therefore 
it  is  not  an  unhkely  guess — though  nothing  more — that  ‘the  anointed  for 
war’  and  ‘the  Anointed  of  Israel’  are  two  survivals  of  the  same  figure — an 
anointed  military  official — ^whose  existence  the  rabbis  have  tried  to  justify 
by  discovering  for  him  a  Biblical  proof  text  (though  the  best  text  they  could 
get  referred  to  a  priest  and  said  nothing  of  unction) .  Be  this  as  it  may  (and 
it  may  well  be  otherwise)  there  is  certainly  reason  to  hesitate  before  assuming 
that  the  assemblies  discussed  in  the  second  paragraph  of  iQSa  are  eschato¬ 
logical,  or  that  either  of  its  anointed  ones  is  a  ‘messianic’  figure. 

MORTON  SMITH 


Ntw  Test.  Stud.  5,  pp.  224-5. 


THE  PRIESTLY  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE 

In  JL.T.S.  m,  207 if.  I  pointed  out  important  correlations  between  the 
priestly  Christ  of  the  Revelation  and  the  priesdy  Messiah  of  Essene  expecta¬ 
tion.  One  may  note  further  that  the  members  of  the  Church  are  a  ‘  kingdom 
of  priests’  (Rev.  i.  6;  v.  10;  xx.  6),  with  allusion  to  Exod.  xix.  6.  This  would 
also  be  an  apt  characterization  of  the  Qumran  society.  Cf.  J.  M.  Allegro, 
The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (Penguin  Books,  1956),  p.  102.  It  has  sometimes  been 
claimed  that  the  ‘  angel  of  the  church  ’  to  which  each  of  the  epistles  of  Rev. 
ii-iii  is  addressed  is  the  bishop  (or  pastor)  of  the  respective  seven  churches. 
Previously  I  have  disagreed  with  this  position,  interpreting  the  angel  as  a 
spiritualized  personification  of  the  church  itself.  It  now  seems  probable  to 
me  that  John  of  Patmos  has  drawn  upon  Mai.  ii.  7  and  Dan.  xii.  3  by  way  of 
suggesting  the  priestly  role  of  the  bishop.  In  the  former  of  these  passages, 
the  priest  is  described  as  ‘  the  messenger  [malakh  in  Heb.,  angelos  in  Greek] 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts’.  In  the  latter  passage  ‘the  maikilim  [wise  men,  or 
teachers  of  wisdom]  will  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  sky;  and  those  who 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever’.  Synonymous 
parallelism  in  this  last  reference  equates  the  rrtaikilim  with  ‘those  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  ’  ;  and  together  they  make  an  apt  description  of  the 
role  of  the  Christian  pastor.  It  is  the  Essene  Society  Manual  and  the  Society 
Blessings  which  reveal  that  the  maikil  was  a  definite  official,  probably  a  priest. 
With  this  assumed  background,  one  can  readily  understand  how  the  bishops 
of  the  seven  churches  could  be  variously  represented  as  angels  and  stars  in 
Rev.  i.  21,  not  merely  through  the  common  equation  of  angel  and  star,  but 
through  the  priestly  association  of  these  terms  in  Malachi  and  Daniel.  There 
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is  of  course  this  tremendous  difference,  that  the  old  Hebrew  priestly  lineage 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  New  Israel,  the  Church.  Already  among  the 
Essenes  the  functioning  of  the  priest  was  becoming  limited  largely  to  teaching; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  aspect  of  the  priestly  office  which  is  emphasized  by 
Mai.  ii.  7  and  Dan.  xii.  3  to  which  the  Apocalypse  alludes. 

In  a  sense,  however,  one  must  still  hold  that  the  angels  of  the  churches  are 
the  churches  themselves;  for  though  each  angel  is  addressed  in  the  second 
person  singular  number,  the  commendations  and  reproofs  addressed  to  him 
are  those  that  rightfully  belong  to  the  church  itself.  This  b  understandable 
in  the  light  of  the  Hebrew  concept  of  corporate  personality,  whereby  the 
messenger  b  identified  with  the  party  he  represents.  Cf.  here  Aubrey  R. 
Johnson,  The  One  and  the  Many  in  the  Israelite  Corueption  of  God  (Cardiff,  1942), 
pp.  8-10,  32  ff.  It  serves  abo  to  emphasize  the  priestly  character  of  the 
churches  as  churches,  their  own  inherent  priesthood  being  represented  by 
their  pastors.  w.  h.  brownlee 


JVim  Ttst.  Stud.  5,  pp.  396-7. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  TRANSLATION 
COMPLETED 

THE  BIBLE  IN  CURRENT  ENGLISH 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  current  English,  a  project  undertaken 
with  the  authority  of  all  the  major  churches  in  Britain,  except  the  Roman  Catholic, 
has  been  completed. 

This  announcement  is  made  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Presses. 
The  information  was  given  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  at  Lambeth  Palace,  which  began  on  13  January,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Chairman  of  the  churches’  Joint  Committee  on  the  New  Translation 
of  the  Bible. 

The  New  Testament  translation,  which  is  a  completely  new  one  made  from  the 
original  Greek  texts,  will  now  be  finally  revised  and  prepared  for  publication.  This 
work  is  expected  to  take  about  twelve  months,  and  the  completed  manuscript  will 
then  be  delivered  to  the  printers.  A  very  large  printing  and  a  world-wide  distribu¬ 
tion  are  envisaged,  and  it  is  expected  that  copies  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  the  early 
part  of  1961.  The  New  Translation  will  be  published  jointly  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Presses. 

Two  editions  will  be  prepared:  a  handsomely  produced  libraiy  volume,  with  the 
translators’  notes,  and  a  popular  edition  in  a  smaller  format,  to  be  sold  at  a  low 
price. 

Completion  of  the  New  Testament  translation  is  the  first  stage  of  the  work  of 
translating  the  whole  Bible.  Work  is  proceeding  upon  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  but  because  of  its  much  greater  length  this  cannot  be  published  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  Apocrypha  is  also  being  translated,  and  the  version  will 
be  published  in  due  course. 

The  purpx)se  of  the  imdertaking  is  to  provide  a  Bible  in  the  English  of  today, 
free  from  the  archaic  language  of  the  Authorized  Version  which,  it  is  thought, 
encourages  in  many  people  the  feeling  that  the  scriptures  have  little  relevance  to 
our  age.  Experimental  translations  of  some  passages  were  made  a  number  of  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities.  Then  the  Church 
of  Scotland  made  an  approach  to  the  other  churches  on  the  subject,  with  the  result 
that  a  representative  conference  was  called.  The  churches  accepted  in  1947  a 
recommendation  of  the.  conference  that  a  completely  new  translation  from  the 
original  texts  was  required,  and  a  Joint  Committee  was  set  up,  and  has  held  its 
meetings  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  makers  of 
the  Revised  Version  met  in  1870-84. 

The  Joint  Committee  appointed  four  panels  of  scholars.  One  had  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  translating  the  New  Testament,  another  is  engaged  on  translating  the 
Old  Testament,  and  a  third  the  Ap>ocrypha.  The  fourth  panel  consists  of  literary 
advisers.  The  translators  were  instructed  to  render  the  original  texts  into  con¬ 
temporary  English,  taking  into  account  the  native  idiom  and  current  usage  of  the 
English  language  and  avoiding  all  archaic  words  and  forms  of  expression,  as  well 
as  transient  modernisms. 
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Vice-Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  General  Director  of  the  New 
Translation,  is  the  Reverend  Dr  C.  H.  Dodd,  of  Oxford,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  is  internationally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  New  Testament  scholars  of  today. 

The  Joint  Committee  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Congregational  Union,  the 
Baptist  Union,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  the  Churches  in  Wales,  the 
Churches  in  Ireland,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  British  and  Foreigpi  Bible  Society, 
and  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL  IMAGERY  AND 
EARTHLY  CIRCUMSTANCE 

The  fleth  does  not  inherit,  but  it  inherited;  as  also  the  Lord  declares,  'blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  possess  the  earth  by  inheritance*,  as  if  in  the  kingdom,  the  earth,  from  whence 
exists  the  substsmce  of  our  flesh,  is  to  be  possessed  by  inheritance. 

Irenakus,  Adv.  Han,  v,  ix.  4. 

Ancient  eschatological  texts  are,  as  literary  remains,  undecoded  hieroglyphs 
and  enigmas  unless  we  are  able  to  recreate  the  world  of  experience  of  which 
they  are  only  ambiguous  tokens.  Modem  study  of  biblical  eschatology  is 
constandy  confronted  with  problems  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
cosmic  and  transcendental  language.  Depending  on  the  context  such  ques¬ 
tions  arise  as  the  following:  Did  the  writer  mean  his  words  to  be  taken 
literally — including  the  references  to  immediate  fulfilment?  Are  they  to  be 
read  as  ‘Oriental  poetry’,  or  as  ‘poetic  heightening’,  or  as  an  ‘accommoda¬ 
tion  to  language?’  Are  we  to  take  the  figurative  discourse  as  a  ‘clothing’  of 
otherwise  inconununicable  revelation  or  vision?  Is  the  cosmic  language  sup¬ 
posed  to  refer  to  ‘spiritual’,  that  is,  super-mundane  realities;  or  to  such 
realities  seen  as  paralleling  earthly  phenomena;  or  is  it  rather  an  imaginative 
version  of  the  earthly  phenomena  themselves?  At  what  points  are  we  to 
recognize  more  or  less  transparent  historization  of  older  myth  and  symbol? 
Does  the  eschatological  imagery  of  Deutero-Isaiah  represent  merely  a  poetic 
idealization  of  a  mundane  New  Age  while  that  of  the  late  apocalypses  denotes 
the  absolute  end  of  all  created  existence?^  Does  this  later  dualistic  eschatology 
signify  in  fact  the  end  of  the  world  and  a  sheerly  miraculous  future  state,  or 
docs  it  teach  by  hyperbole  the  transformation  of  the  world?* 

Our  purpose  here  is  to  explore  these  matters  in  the  writings.  Our  attention 
will  be  given  chiefly  to  the  problem  of  the  right  approach  to  the  imagery  in 
question.  Modem  students  of  symbolism  and  semantic  outside  the  biblical 
held  have  much  to  contribute,  as  well  as  students  of  Utopian  movements,  in 
their  relation  to  social  crises.  Basic  to  this  paper  are  two  considerations  which, 
we  believe,  will  do  much  to  clarify  the  problem  before  us. 

The  first  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  imagery  itself  and  its  genesis.  We 

*  Cf.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  J*sus  and  His  Coming  (New  York,  1957),  pp.  94-7. 

'  Note  the  contortions  of  R.  H.  Charles  in  dealing  with  the  various  characterizations  of  the  New 
Age  in  Isa.  li.  6;  lx.  19;  Ixv.  17  and  Ixvi.  23.  Are  they  to  be  taken  literally  or  poetically?  The  first 
pasngc,  he  says,  expresses  its  view  of  the  end  of  the  old  heaven  and  earth  'not  as  an  eschatological 
doctrine  but  poetiodly*.  The  last  two  on  the  other  hand  are  'obviously*  to  be  taken  literally. 
à  Critieal  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Ltfe  (1913),  p.  129.  Cf.  also  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Book 
rfEnedi  (London:  S.P.C.K.  1935),  pp.  ix-xfor  a  characteristic  but  questionable  view  of  apocalyptic 
lymboL 
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urge  that,  especially  for  our  greater  texts,  full  recognition  be  given  to  the 
operation  of  the  ‘mythical  mentality’,  in  all  its  creative  and  quasi-magical 
power.  In  the  second  place,  we  urge  recognition  of  the  sociological  setting 
of  the  eschatology.  The  very  impulse  to  such  dualistic  interpretation  of  the 
world-process  rises  out  of  a  radical  culture  crisis  in  Judaism,  but  in  addition 
the  cosmic-eschatolc^cal  language  in  many  respects  exhibits  its  relation  to 
earthly  situations,  events  and  outcomes. 

We  believe  that  if  these  two  considerations  are  given  their  weight  many 
issues  in  contemporary  study  will  be  illuminated,  such  as  the  radical  inune- 
diacy  of  Jesus’  expectation  of  the  kingdom;  the  relation  of  his  ministry  to  the 
political  and  social  actualities  of  Jewish  life;  the  significance  of  the  delay  of 
the  consununadon;  Paul’s  mythical  realism  and  his  view  of  the  angelic 
powers;  and  the  secondary  appropriation  in  the  Gospels  and  the  later  New 
Testament  writings  of  apocalyptic  motifs. 


I 

Religion  commonly  posits  various  forms  of  dualism  and  polarity  in  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  man’s  existence.  These  dualisms  relate  first  of  all  to  his  sense  of 
dependence  on  the  source  of  his  being,  but  inevitably  appear  also  in  the 
portrayal  of  his  ultimate  destiny.  The  terms  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  invisible 
realities  either  of  theology  or  eschatology  are  evidently  drawn  from  his 
mundane  experience  in  various  degrees  of  depth  and  self-understanding.  In 
the  case  of  Jewish-Christian  eschatology  we  rightly  emphasize  the  peculiar 
social-historical  concreteness  and  moral  life-experience  which  underlie  the 
eschatological  hope. 

While  scholars  have  of  course  recognized  that  particular  prophecies  and 
apocalypses  arose  out  of  particular  crises  and  situations,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  fiUl  significance  of  this  matter  is  not  grasped.  Biblical  theologians 
tend  to  create  too  great  a  disjunction  between  the  transcendental  imagery  and 
the  historical  process.  They  see  the  reality  conveyed  as  belonging  to  the 
sphere  of  sheer  idealization  and  fantasy.  Or  they  allow  a  metaphysical  or 
theological  dualism  to  obscure  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  texts.  Too  often 
they  fail  to  enter  into  the  late  Jewish  and  early  Christian  mythical  frame  of 
mind. 

Students  of  eschatology  have  given  comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
semantic  question  proper  in  dealing  with  their  texts.  If  one  looks  into  such 
works  as  those  of  Volz,  Charles,  Bousset  and  Althaus,  one  finds  no  prolego¬ 
menon  or  section  on  the  hermeneutic  and  semantic  problem  set  by  the 
mythopoeic  character  of  the  material.  It  is  not  enough  to  trace  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  material,  to  identify  its  cult  relationships  and  formal  features 
or  its  overt  historical  allusions,  or  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  religious  ideas 
found  in  it. 
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One  basic  issue  arises  in  connexion  with  the  definition  of  eschatology.  Its 
essential  reference  is  commonly  thought  of  as  being  to  non>human  and  non> 
temporal  reality.  Thus  van  der  Leeuw  describes  it  as  referring  '  to  events  at 
the  margin  of  the  world  before  it  was  world,  and  after  it  has  ceased  to  be 
world He  relates  it  to  its  counterpart  in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo.  He  contrasts 
eschatological  thinking  with  cyclical  thinking.  Primitive  man  is  not  historic¬ 
ally  conscious;  he  had  no  eschatology;  the  world  is  renewed  for  him  in  annual 
rites,  and  the  more  elaborate  cyclical  conceptions  share  this  outlook. 
Eschatological  conceptions  dawn  ’only  after  man  has  made  a  considerable 
advance  in  his  painful  awakening  to  consciousness,  and  the  suffering  of  human 
existence  has  set  itself  a  term  either  in  a  supreme  terror  or  in  an  infinite  bliss. 
The  stupendous  idea  of  an  end  of  time  is  an  attempt  to  negate  the  eternal 
stasis,  to  break  the  circle*.  Thus  van  der  Leeuw  sees  ‘a  great  cleavage  in  the 
self-consciousness  of  mankind.  On  the  one  side,  time  takes  a  cyclical  course, 
on  the  other  it  has  a  beginning  before  which  there  was  nothing  and  an  end 
with  which  it  stops.*'  The  imminent  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  light.  When  time  stops  the  ‘future*  can  only  be  described  in 
terms  of  impossible  fictions,  adunata. 

Now  it  is  of  interest  here  that  the  very  possibility  of  eschatology  is  seen  in 
terms  of  man’s  awakening  to  genuine  historical  consciousness,  van  der  Leeuw 
also  sees  the  Christian  period,  the  Christiana  Umpora,  as  arising  out  of  the  Christ¬ 
drama  in  history.  What  is  to  be  rejected  here,  however,  is  the  radical  non¬ 
temporal  view  of  eschatology.  To  speak  in  our  terms  of  ‘the  end*  of  the  world 
OTof  the  ‘  events  at  the  margin  of  the  world  *  is  not  to  think  biblically.  We  must 
indeed  recognize  the  final  element  of  freedom  in  God  involved  in  eschatology 
as  in  creation,  but  the  impulse  in  Jewish-Christian  eschatology  to  ‘negate  the 
eternal  stasis,  to  break  the  circle*  of  human  suffering  calls  for  the  redemption 
(rf* time  and  not  its  end.  The  eschatological  myth  dramatizes  the  transfiguration 
(d  the  world  and  is  not  a  mere  poetry  of  an  unthinkable  a-temporal  state.* 

It  is  significant  that  the  emergence  of  highly  dualistic  views  of  the  end-time 


‘  ‘Primordial  Time  and  Final  Time’  in  Man  and  Twit:  Papers  fix>m  the  Eranoi  Yearbooks,  No.  3 
(New  York,  1957),  p.  337.  *  Ibid.  p.  338. 

*  Karl  Mannheim’s  characterization  of  the  radical  ecstatic  outlook  of  nh;iia«m  anomig  the 
Anabaptists  suggests  the  dissociation  of  the  eschatological  ‘world’  from  that  of  history.  ‘The  only 
true,  perhaps  the  only  direct  identifying  characteristic  of  Cbiliast  experience,  is  absolute  presentness. 
We  ahways  occupy  some  here  and  now  in  the  spatial  and  temporal  stage  but,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Chiliast  experience,  the  position  that  we  occupy  is  only  incidental.  For  the  real  Chihast,  the 
present  becomes  the  breach  through  which  what  was  {»reviously  inward  bursts  out  suddenly,  takes 
kold  of  the  outer  world  and  transforms  it.’  Mannheim  then  spesks  al  the  ‘tense  expectation’  of  the 
Chiliast.  ‘He  is  always  on  his  toes  awaiting  the  propitious  moment  and  thus  there  is  no  inner  articu* 
htion  of  time  for  him.  He  is  not  actually  concerned  with  the  millenium  that  is  to  come.’  Idaologf  and 
IMfia  (New  York,  1936),  pp.  215-16.  This  description  well  suggests  the  ecstatic  character  of  early 
Chrwtian  eschatology  in  its  primary  form.  But  the  latter  was  conceived  in  a  Jewish  historical- 
tdfolfigical  background  while  the  Chiliasm  in  question  was  heavUy  coloured  by  a  specifically 
■Tstical  strain.  The  a>temporal  eschaton  defined  by  van  der  Leeuw  fits  this  type  of  Chiliasm  and 
some  expressions  of  deviant  Jeudsh  and  early  Christian  eschatology  better  than  it  does  the  primary 
<Khatology  of  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament. 
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runs  parallel  with  a  more  and  more  explicit  doctrine  of  the  creaHo  ex  mhilo  as 
well  as  with  emphasis  on  miracle.^  All  three  are  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
express  the  transcendence  of  God  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  universe 
upon  him.  The  explicit  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world  (II  Macc.,  II  Enoch, 
and  Tatian),  like  the  explicit  doctrine  of  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  (Hennas),  arises 
out  of  apologetic  or  speculative  motives.  The  New  Testament  nowhere 
explicitly  states  that  God  made  the  world  out  of  nothing;  its  writers  point 
that  way  just  as  they  point  in  various  ways  to  an  a-cosmic  future.  A  peda¬ 
gogical  and  apologetic  motive  impels  them  toward  a  highly  dualistic  eschato¬ 
logy,  but  the  characteristic  imagery  everywhere  suggests  a  renewed  or  fulfilled 
creation,  not  an  a-cosmic  state.* 

«  The  eschatological  imagery  of  early  Christianity  has  a  long  pre-history  in 
Judaism,  Israel  and  the  ancient  Near  East.  The  material  in  all  its  multitu¬ 
dinous  forms  bears  the  marks  of  centuries  and  epochs  of  man’s  social  history 
and  of  the  ‘political’  patterns  of  that  history,*  as  well  as  of  his  relation  to 
what  we  call  nature.  The  vehicles  employed  to  portray  the  future  are  both 
social  and  cosmic.  But  social  and  cosmic  elements  are  interfused  as  we  may 
well  understand  in  the  light  of  the  way  that  at  least  these  ancients  understood 
existence.*  In  any  case,  the  eschatological  imagery  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  was  redolent  of  man’s  long  cultural  past  and  drew  its  meaning  from 
that  heritage.  The  future  hope  could  not  be  for  them  in  any  sense  a  novum)  it 
could  not  represent  a  truncation  with  the  past,  a  discontinuity. 

There  is  indeed  one  further  feature  of  the  pre-history  of  our  material.  It 
reflected  not  only  successive  layers  of  the  older  social  and  cosmic  environ¬ 
ments  but  also  recognition  of  an  extra-social  and  extra-cosmic  operation  of 
God  associated  with  the  idea  of  his  freedom  and  purpose.  This  dynamic 


*  On  the  correlation  oS  miracle,  CT$atu  *x  nUulo  and  eschatology  tee  R.  M.  Grant,  Mtraelt  md 
Natmal  Law  (1953),  clu.  10,  ii. 

*  Althaus  well  indicates  not  only  that  the  glory  of  God  would  be  diminished  if  in  the  Kingdom 
there  were  radical  devaluation  of  the  personal  life  of  the  creature,  but  also  that  eternal  life  requira 
the  element  of ‘world*.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  cS*  Imurlichkiit’.  The  creation  is  not  just  a  preliminary 
means  or  scaffolding,  for  God  rejoices  in  his  works  and  these  endure.  Dû  Utzttn  Dinge  (1956), 
pp.  321-3,  343-4.  The  present  and  coming  eons  in  the  New  Testament  ‘are  not  related  as  earth  and 
heaven,  as  Diesseits  and  Jenseits,  but  the  new  eon  breaks  into  our  world,  into  this  history,  and 
transforms  it’  (p.  361). 

*  ‘The  IsraeUtic  kingship,  the  sociological  structure  of  the  Israelites,  their  religious  life  condensed 
in  holy  scriptures,  their  worship  and  rites,  all  these  are  elements  in  a  long  process  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  N.T.  can  be  characterized  as  a  preparation  or  préfiguration,  a  time  of  forming 
and  moulding  of  the  terms  and  metaphors  and  thoughts,  the  existence  of  which  was  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  by  Jesus  and  for  the  belief  of  the  Church  from  its  very 
beginning.’  H.  Riesenfeld  in  W.  D.  Davies  and  D.  Daube  (eds.),  The  Badcgrotuid  of  the  N.T.  and  its 
Esehatolop  (1956),  p.  86. 

*  ‘Just  as  Hebrew  psychology  ascribed  psychical  qualities  to  the  physical  organs  and  made  the 
body  an  essential  part  of  human  personality,  so  Hebrew  philosophy  (if  the  term  may  be  allowed) 
ascribed  metaphysical  significance  to  events  in  the  extemsd  world,  and  made  these  (as  symbols)  parts 

of  a  larger  whole  oK  reality _ We  start  from  an  implicit  dualism  between  the  material  and  the 

spiritual. . .  .Their  antithesis  was  not  that  of  mind  and  matter,  but  of  God  and  man.’  H.  Wheeler 
Rnbinson,  ‘Prophetic  Symbolism’,  in  Old  Testament  Essays:  Papers  resul  befi>re  the  Society  for  O.T. 
Study  (1937),  pp.  11-13. 
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teleological  motif  was,  however,  discovered  in  the  social  experience  and 
vicissitudes  of  Israel  and  was  inextricably  inwrought  in  its  moral-historical 
consciousness.  Even  the  apocalyptic  stage  of  Jewish  eschatology  and  the 
accompanying  tendency  toward  individualism  could  not  dissolve  the  relation 
between  the  future  redemption  and  the  concrete  social  history  of  the  past, 
although  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  eschatology,  much 
of  the  rich  corporate  substance  of  the  ancient  legacy  was  forfeited.  This  loss 
of  corporate  and  cosmic  concern  in  the  late  Jewish  eschatology  as  in  some 
early  Christian  eschatology,  wherever  it  occurred,  represented  a  radical 
impoverishment  of  the  tradition  and  the  faith.  The  early  Christian  dualistic 
eschatology  in  the  main  continued  or  repossessed  the  Jewish  tradition  in  its 
sodal-cosmic  realism  at  the  same  time  that  it  recognized  the  creative  opera¬ 
tion  of  God  inseparably  related  to  it.  That  new  thing  which  God  was  doing, 
had  done,  would  do  was  not  a  discontinuous  novum  ;  it  could  only  be  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  the  imagery  of  the  past  and  of  the  life  experience  from  which 
that  imagery  was  drawn. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  we  may  note  four  aspects  of  our  topic 
with  which  we  may  assume  general  agreement.  Our  argument  carries 
beyond  these  matters  generally  recognized  but  they  are  relevant  to  it.  (  i  )  At 
least  some  apocalyptic  writings  were  occasioned  by  a  very  specific  historical 
crisis  of  Israel  or  of  the  church.  This  is  no  doubt  a  truism  as  regards  writings 
like  Daniel,  IV  Ezra,  and  Revelation.  But  the  occasion  for  such  writings  in 
their  real  vitality  is  much  more  than  a  mere  ‘  political’  conjuncture  and  many 
such  texts  relate  to  cultural  rather  than  to  political  situations.  (2)  Tradi¬ 
tional  eschatological  symbol  is,  as  we  say,  ‘historicized’  and  rehistoricized  in 
innumerable  instances.  This  again  is  familiar  and  we  shall  not  need  to 
document  it.  (3)  The  cult  and  festival  focus  or  life  situation  of  much  eschato¬ 
logical  tradition  and  expression  is  to  be  recognized.^  If  we  appreciate  that 
cult-eschatology  is  a  genuinely  popular  phenomenon  in  Christianity  and 
Judaism  (compare  Bo  Reiche,  Diakonie^  Festfreude  und  J^^los)  we  shall  not  be 
disposed  to  read  it  in  an  abstractly  theological  way.  (4)  The  portrayal  of  the 
New  Age  and  indeed  of  heavenly  realities  in  general  is  in  terms  of  mundane 
experience.  Here  the  fact  that  the  ancient  writers  are  confined  to  earthly 
imagery  to  describe  transcendental  felicity  does  not  disqualify  that  mode  of 
representation  as  meaningless  or  fictional. 

Agreement  in  such  matters,  however,  falls  far  short  in  our  opinion  of  an 
adequate  view  of  the  mundane  reference  and  relevance  of  our  eschatology. 
Misunderstanding,  as  we  see  it,  arises  at  a  rhetorical-semantic  level  in  dealing 
with  the  texts,  at  a  theological  level  in  dealing  with  the  world-views  and 
dualisms  involved,  and  at  a  historical  level  in  dealing  with  the  life  situations 
which  reflect  themselves  in  the  transcendental  vehicles. 

'  For  examples:  H.  Rietenfeld,  tec  op.  eit.  in  note  3,  p.  2$a  above,  pp.  81-93;  CuUmann,  Early 
ChristUm  Worship  (1953),  pp.  87!.,  91!. 
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The  first  two  points  can  be  best  taken  up  together.  If  we  are  ‘in  contact  with 
the  ancient  eschatological  way  of  feeling’  (Rudolf  Otto),  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  recognize  the  true  character  of  the  dualisms  which  it 
inspires  or  borrows.  The  ecstatic  or  visionary  state  does  not  postulate  cosmo¬ 
logical  or  metaphysical  dualisms  in  any  rational  or  secular  sense.  What  is 
expressed  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  feeling.  It  represents  genuine  cognition  and 
affirmation  but  what  is  stated  is  mythopoeic,  and  not  easily  reducible  to  our 
categories  of  world-view  and  time-view.  The  transcendental  imagery  does 
not  lend  itself  to  our  spacial  distinctions  between  mundane  and  supra- 
mundane  nor  even  to  our  temporal  distinctions  of  present  and  future  or  to 
our  p>eriodizations. 

We  are  speaking  now  not  of  derivative  apocalyptic  expressions  but  of  those 
of  figures  like  the  Baptist,  Jesus  and  Paul  in  whom  we  can  recognize  original 
and  fresh  mythological  vision.  Here  we  have  that  kind  of  primal  image¬ 
making  power  associated  by  students  of  early  cultures  with  epiphany- 
phenomena  and  the  genesis  of  myth  and  ritual  and  the  naming  of  things. 
Writers  like  Cassirer,  Tillich  and  van  der  Leeuw^  have  dealt  with  this  kind  of 
world-shaping  imagination  often  in  dependence  upon  the  anthropologists.* 
Contemporary  literary  critics  (such  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  Herbert  Read,  Allen  Tate, 
Philip  Wheelwright,  Jacques  Maritain,  etc.),  discussing  the  language  of 
poetry,  have  also  illuminated  these  dimensions  of  pre-logical  conception  and 
its  rhetoric.  Significant  features  of  the  mythical  mentality  are  :  the  intensity 
of  the  experience,  carrying  with  it  unshakable  belief  ;  the  sense  of  the  givenness 
of  the  revelation;  the  social  context  of  the  epiphany;  the  synthesizing  of 
cosmic-social  reality;  and  the  merging  of  seer  with  group  and  of  subject  with 
object.  In  such  ecstatic  apprehension  ordinary  distinctions  of  the  categories 
are  transcended  :  time,  space  and  causation.  The  resulting  word  or  oracle  in 
its  symbolic  condensation  does  not  represent  or  tell  about  or  imitate  what  is 
given  but  is  identified  with  it:  ‘the  word  must  be  the  thing  it  represents, 
otherwise  it  is  [only]  a  symbol’  (Wallace  Stevens);  it  is  ‘reality  lived. .  .a 
statement  of  primeval  reality’  (Malinowski);  it  has  ‘arcane  and  potent 
force’  (Pettazzoni). 

Placing  the  eschatology  of  Jesus  in  this  context,  we  can  recognize  that  his 
message  crystalized  profound  insight  into  the  reality  of  his  own  social  situa¬ 
tion  and  gave  to  it  a  mythological  statement.  The  power  of  the  spell  cast  as 
always  by  such  momentous  vision  or  epiphany  inevitably  created  a  radical 
cleavage  with  existing  patterns,  apart  from  those  which  it  took  up  into  itself 

^  For  van  der  Leeuw,  lee  op.  cit.  note  i,  p.  231  above,  pp.  330-5. 

*  In  the  field  of  early  Greek  religion  the  work  of  W.  F.  Otto  it  particularly  illuminating,  especially 
Diooyiot,  Mythos  wtd  Kuttm  (1933).  On  the  Semitic  tide:  Henri  Frankfort,  Brfon  PhUosopky  (1949) 
and  E.  R.  Goodenough  Jnoish  Symbols,  vol.  iv  (1954),  ch.  n. 


and  tramformed.  Mythical  thinking  in  its  pure  state  is  an  ‘enclosed  realm’. 
Thus  we  can  understand  the  dichotomies  in  early  Christian  world-view.  But 
they  are  not  dichotomies  between  eschatology  and  history  in  the  usual  sense  : 
the  eschatology  includes  the  history.  It  is  not  a  dualism  between  transcen¬ 
dent  and  mundane  realities:  the  transcendent  here  include  the  mundane. 
Therefore  Jesus*  so-called  dualistic  representation  of  his  time  and  the  future 
was  in  fact  a  vision  of  history  as  a  whole,  a  transfiguration  of  the  given  world 
and  not  an  escape  from  or  a  denial  of  it.^  Similarly  Paul’s  eschatology  was 
a  vision  of  history  (no  doubt  carrying  with  it  a  rejection  of  a  moribund  aspect 
of  history),  in  which,  indeed,  here  and  there  what  we  would  call  mundane 
elements  show  through  transparently. 

When  we  speak  thus  of  the  ecstatic  and  visionary  character  of  the  eschato¬ 
logical  outlook  we  are  not  identifying  ourselves  with  a  romantic,  idealistic  or 
aesthetic  view.  Even  the  charismatic  conception  of  Rudolf  Otto  calls  for 
caution.  Otto  rightly  drew  attention  to  the  dynamic  dimension  of  early 
Christian  life  and  thought,  but  he  was  much  taken  up  with  super-normal 
experience  and  spiritism.  The  world-representation  of  Jesus  was  not  spiritistic  ; 
in  his  case  the  visionary  content  is  conditioned  by  the  biblical  realism  of  his 
background.  Paul  knew  how  to  disparage  spiritistic  endowment.  Spiritism 
indeed  lends  itself  to  a  systematic  and  world-disparaging  dualism.  The 
eschatological  vision  of  Jesus  and  Paul  was  prophetic  and  evangelical  and 
therefore  not  dualistic;  it  was  concerned  with  the  course  of  the  world  under 
God’s  providence.  In  the  case  of  Paul  this  actually  emerges  into  a  kind  of 
historization,  especially  in  Romans  ix-xi,’  and  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
cosmic  struggle. 

Thus  the  most  significant  eschatology  of  early  Christianity  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  symbolic  realism.*  The  interpretation  of  the  figurative 
material  in  the  Bible  has  too  oflen  been  carried  out  under  the  sway  of  that 
idealist  aesthetic  which  has  so  long  dominated  humanistic  and  literary 
studies.  This  approach  makes  much  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence  as  the  language 
of  the  soul  or  the  external  clothing  of  thought.  It  sets  the  realm  of  imagina¬ 
tion  over  against  life.  It  distinguishes  wrongly  between  form  and  content.  It 


‘  What  Karl  Mannheim  fays  about  Utopian  symbolism  and  the  tension  between  the  new  order 
proclaimed  and  the  old  order  devalued  needs  to  be  corrected  in  our  context  by  the  differentia  of 

early  Christian  faith.  It  is  nevertheless  illuminating.  ‘The  first  stirrings  of  what  is  new _ are  in  fact 

oriented  towards  the  existing  order  and. .  .the  existing  order  is  itself  rooted  in  the  alignment  and 
tension  of  the  forces  of  social  life.. .  .What  is  new  in  the  achievement  of  the  personally  unique 
‘charismatic’  individual  can  only  then  be  utilized  for  the  collective  life  when,  firom  the  very  be(^- 
ning,  it  is  in  contact  with  some  important  ctirrent  problem,  and  when  from  the  start  its  meanings 
are  rooted  genetically  in  collective  purposes.'  Idtology  and  Utopia,  pp.  ao6f. 

'  N.  H.  Dahl,  reviewing  Rudolf  Bultmann’s  Thtologû  dos  N.  T,,  argues  with  special  reference  to 
Romans  ix-xi  that  even  for  Paul  the  Christ-event  esumot  be  understood  as  the  end  of  the  ‘world*. 
TTml.  Rxnd.  xxu  (1954),  31-49. 

*  Austin  Farrer  speaks  well  of  these  matters.  ‘  Symbol  endeavours,  as  it  were,  to  bo  that  of  which 
it  q>eaks.. .  .There  is  a  current  and  exceedingly  stupid  doctrine  that  symbol  evokes  emotion,  and 
exact  prose  states  reality.. .  .Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth:  exact  prose  abstracts  from 
reality,  symbol  presents  it.’  A  Robirth  of  Imagos  (1943),  pp.  I9f. 
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is  not  surprising  that  eschatology  is  heavily  discounted  by  this  kind  of  pre¬ 
possession.  But  its  symbols  are  not  merely  rhetoric  and  decoration.  They  are 
real  media  of  power  and  life.  Metaphor  and  trope  constitute  essential 
vehicles  of  the  Gospel  itself.  They  not  only  dramatize  it  but  they  participate 
in  it;  they  define  world-view  and  history-view  at  the  same  time  that  they 
renew  our  world  and  our  history.  They  give  order  to  chaos  and  identify  us 
with  that  which  creates  order.  Primary  myth  is  always  both  aesthetic  and 
cognitive  but  it  is  also  a  vehicle  of  life  itself.^ 


Ill 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  eschatological  mood  in  its  primal  power  and 
visionary  character.  We  do  need,  however,  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  as 
with  all  myth  this  intensity  tended  to  give  way  to  more  realistic  states  of  mind. 
When  this  happened  the  imagery  bom  in  an  incandescent  state  tended  to 
harden.  Less  inspired  individuals,  groups  and  sects  then  used  the  originally 
creative  legacy  in  new  ways,  and  began  to  relate  it  to  more  conventional 
categories  of  time,  space  and  causation.  Here  we  find  that  manifold  linking 
of  the  mythical  dimension  with  particular  aspects  of  history  and  cosmology 
which  we  speak  of  as  historization,  calculation  of  the  times,  speculation  and 
curiosity,  rationalization,  etc. — that  is,  various  degrees  of  schematization. 
We  are  familiar  with  such  conventionalizing  of  the  mythical  perspective  in 
our  Jewish  apocalypses  and  in  the  Christian  literature.  Some  of  this  repre¬ 
sents  an  evacuation  of  the  substance  of  the  eschatological  vision.  But  we 
should  not  confuse  this  with  the  continuation  of  vital  myth-making  prophecy 
adapted  to  ongoing  historical  circumstances. 

We  may  take  for  example  what  happened  to  Jesus’  expectation  of  the 
kingdom.  He  saw  this  in  visionary  immediacy  :  it  is  the  very  character  of  such 
ecstatic  mythical  intensity  to  dissolve  and  transcend  time  categories.  His 
outlook  could  not  have  had  a  place  in  it  for  an  interim.  Yet  the  legacy  of  the 
older  universalist  hope  with  its  anticipation,  for  example,  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles  would  have  been  implicit  and  as  it  were  hidden  in  his  instanta¬ 
neous  teleological  afiirmation.  We  would  also  conclude  that  Jesus  expected 
no  historical  church.  Yet  the  transcendent  kingdom  which  he  acclaimed  was 
not  therefore  non-historical  or  a-cosmic.  These  categories  are  not  suitable. 
Just  as  we  should  not  misread  the  mythological  symbol  in  modernizing  idealist 
categories,  so  we  should  not  do  so  in  metaphysical  categories.* 

*  Ezra  Pound’s  characterization  of  the  poetic  image  is  suggestive:  ‘It  is  a  vortex  or  cluster  of  iused 
ideas  and  is  endowed  with  energy. . . it  presents  an  intellectual  and  emotional  complex  in  an  instant 
of  time. .  .gives  that  sense  of  sudden  liberation;  that  sense  freedom  from  time  and  space  limits; 
that  sense  of  sudden  growth,  which  we  experience  in  the  prerence  of  the  greatest  art.’  Cited  by 
Earl  Miner,  ‘Pound,  Haiku  and  the  Inuige’,  Hudson  Rtv.  ix,  4  (Winter  1956/57),  576. 

*  The  remarks  of  Frank  M.  Croas,  Jr.,  on  the  Essene  apocalyptic  exegesis  are  relevant:  ‘Some 
attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  schoUrs  to  distinguish  between  purely  historical  commentary 
and  purely  eschatological,  or  between  commentaries  dealing  primarily  with  external  history  and 
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The  fact  is  that  the  primitive  community  in  Jerusalem  as  well  as  the  church 
as  we  know  it  in  Paul’s  letters  not  only  saw  itself  in  mythological  terms  but 
actually  lived  and  worshipped  ‘in  history’  in  the  spell  and  power  of  the 
mythic  mentality.  This  meant  that  it  saw  itself  as  belonging  to  quite  a  different 
order  of  reality  from  that  of  its  Jewish  or  pagan  environment.^  In  this  respect 
the  church  actually  did  have  a  character  anticipated  in  Jesus’  transcendental 
eschatology.  It  is  therefore  understandable  that  it  assigned  to  Jesus  sayings 
about  the  church  in  its  empirical  institutional  aspect.  Here  as  in  other 
respects  the  instantaneous  epiphany  outlook  of  Jesus  could  take  on  a  phased 
articulation  in  contact  with  actual  circumstances.  Similarly,  Jesus’  own 
expectation  of  immediate  exaltation  at  his  death — and  the  initial  view  of  his 
resurrection  as  an  aspect  of  the  consummation  itself — could  later  take  on 
various  phases  in  the  reflective  elaboration  of  the  church  as  it  distinguished 
between  resurrection,  ascension,  gift  of  the  Spirit,  submission  of  the  angelic 
powers,  and  parousia.  In  the  one  case,  that  of  Jesus,  we  have  the  ecstatic 
apprehension  of  immediate  vindication.  In  the  other  case,  that  of  the  church, 
with  much  variety,  we  have  schematizations  which  in  their  various  detail  are 
still  sustained  by  the  prophetic-mythical  impulse,  that  is,  by  the  Spirit. 

When  the  dynamic  character  of  early  Christian  eschatology  is  rightly 
grasped  the  problem  of  the  delay  of  the  end  or  parousia  is  better  understood. 
Such  delay  would  not  be  a  significant  consideration  so  long  as  the  mythical- 
eschatological  intensity  and  dimension  were  transmitted.  The  imminent 
expectation  had  an  ecstatic  character  which  would  repel  such  rationalization. 
And  in  fact  this  depth  of  experience  and  of  interpretation  of  ‘  history  ’  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  church,  even  though  it  took  on  new  expression,  including,  as 
Conzelmann  says,  ‘old  apocalyptic  conceptions’.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  Conzelmann  when  he  writes:  ‘Eschatology  as  genuine  imntinent 
expectation  is  not  in  its  nature  subject  to  transmission.  Representations  of  what 
is  expected  can  alone  be  transmitted,  not  the  expectation  itself.’*  What  is 
transmitted  through  the  decades,  we  would  rather  say,  is  the  Gospel  itself, 
with  its  eschatological  consciousness  and  passion,  and  its  teleological  demand. 
This  takes  on  different  cultural  categories  and  time-concepts  but  as  long  as  it 
is  mythically  powerful  it  dominates  the  delay  and  is  not  dominated  by  it. 

What  we  have  to  reckon  with  is  not  the  delay  of  the  parousia  but  relaxation 
of  the  initial  eschatological  tension,  the  cooling  of  the  original  incandescence.  • 
This  could  happen  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  could  reflect  an  impoverishment 
rf  the  Gospel  itself.  In  such  cases  the  problem  of  the  delay  would  emerge 
since  in  such  circles  the  mythology  would  become  empty  and  therefore 

IkoK  dealing  primarily  vdth  internal  history.  Such  distinctions  involve  categories  foreign  to  the 
apocalyptic  mind,  and  can  be  applied  to  Essene  materials  only  by  forcing  and  düstortkm.*  Tim 
darimt  Library  of  Qmtran  and  Modtm  Biblical  Studies  (1958),  p.  85,  n.  9. 

'  Since  the  pagan  world  also  understood  itself  in  its  own  mythical  way  the  issue  was  that  of  two 
otden  of  myth  rather  than  of  a  contrast  of  myth  and  history. 

*  Die  MitU  dtr  (>954)»  P-  82. 
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subject  to  rationalization.  Professor  Bo  Reicke  has  given  rich  illustration  of 
this  kind  of  problematic  in  his  Diakonie,  Festfreude  und  Z^los}  Here  the 
eschatology  is  secularized  and  occasions  either  impatience  and  disenchant¬ 
ment  or  turns  to  hedonism,  Schwärmerei  and  religio-political  agitation.  We 
would  judge  that  the  concern  for  the  delay  evidenced  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  for  example,  is  directed  to  such  phenomena  among  those  whose 
love  is  growing  cold,  but  is  not  a  primary  problem  for  the  author  himself. 
The  ecclesia  in  Matthew  has  all  in  all  an  eschatological  not  an  institutional 
character,  as  Günther  Bomkamm  has  pointed  out,  drawing  the  contrast  with 
the  highly  institutionalized  Qunu'an  community.*  For  this  reason  the 
problem  of  the  delay  is  not  central  in  Matthew.  The  prominent  apocalyptic 
features  are  to  be  understood  as  serving  homiletical  and  catechetical  purposes. 

Or  again,  the  eschatological  tension  would  become  relaxed  in  normal 
course  with  the  passage  of  time  as  the  continuing  novelty  and  ardour  of  the 
Gospel  found  expression  in  new  categories.  We  find  examples  in  Hebrews, 
Ephesians  and  the  Gospel  of  John.  In  this  case  the  issue  of  the  delay  would 
indeed  emei^,  since  the  inuninent  expectadon  would  have  become  a  some¬ 
what  formalized  survival,  but  here  the  issue  would  be  of  marginal  importance 
over  against  the  new  vehicles  of  faith.  It  was  not  the  problem  of  the  delay 
which  occasioned  the  new  forms  of  soteriology,  ecclesiology,  etc.  Rather  the 
new  sociological  and  cultural  setdng  of  the  church  occasioned  its  new  self- 
interpretadon  in  creadve  fashion. 

In  Luke- Acts  we  have  a  kind  of  historizadon  of  the  course  of  salvadon  and 
of  eschatology,  though  not  of  the  end-event  itself  which  is  objecdfied  and 
removed  to  a  further  future.*  The  work  of  this  author  thus  forfeits  a  great  deal 
of  the  primal  dynamic  of  the  earlier  vision  but  compensates  for  the  loss  in  its 
own  way.  We  are  to  see  his  work  as  a  schemadzadon  and  humanizadon  of 
what  was  actually  implicit  in  the  earlier  mythical  view  of  Jesus  and  the  first 
conununity.* 

The  breaking  up  of  the  earlier  apocalypdc  immediacy  into  temporal 
stages  and  successions,  and  the  accompanying  importadon  of  cosmological 
and  gnosdc  motifs  is  not  in  itself  to  be  viewed  as  loss  or  infidelity  in  the  church. 

*  UppMla,  1951. 

*  *  Enderwartung  und  Kirche  im  Matthäuaevangelium  in  Thg  Background  of  the  New  TtilamaU 
and  lU  Eschatology,  pp.  347-59.  Note  mlao  the  mythical-tacrml  world  in  which  the  Pauline  churdm 
lived  as  notably  brought  out  in  E.  Käsenutnn’s  artick,  ‘Sätze  Heiligen  Rechtes  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment’,  N.TJl.  I,  4  (May  1955),  248-60. 

*  Conzelmann,  op.  cit.  p.  96;  G.  Harder  in  Thtologia  Viatorum,  iv  (1953),  loof.  Professor  Cadbury 
rightly  stresses  the  obgective  reality  assigned  by  Luke  to  the  eschatological  hopes  and  events.  ‘The 
resurrection,  the  Spirit,  and  the  parousia  were  not  for  him  to  be  transferred  to  events  of  mere  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  to  be  regarded  as  poetical  expressions  not  to  be  understood  quite  literally.’  TTic  Background 
of  the  N.T.  and  Its  Eschatology,  p.  303.  Cf.  Conzelmann;  ‘Lukas  kennt  ja  keine  freischwebende 
Symbolizierung’  {Dû  Mitte  dor  ,^oit,  p.  34).  No  N.T.  eschatology  was  vaguely  symbolic  in  the 
‘poetic’  sense,  but  in  Luke  we  recognise  an  objectifying  or  hardening  tendency  which  forfeits  the 
original  oonnotative  power  and  mystery.  Myth  and  epiphany  become  art. 

*  E.  Fuchs  well  cautions  ag^ainst  overemphasis  on  the  delay  factor  in  our  reading  of  Luke-Acts, 
Hormonoutik  (1954),  p.  165:  see  context  p.  163. 
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The  so-called  Hellenization  of  early  Christianity  is  an  example  of  the  familiar 
transition  from  mythos  to  logos,  or  epiphany  to  art.  The  initial  eschatological 
impulse  was  in  process  of  assimilating  and  ordering  the  current  elements  and 
traditions  of  the  wider  world.  As  Quispel  says  with  reference  to  the  patristic 
period:  ‘ironically  enough,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  through  eschatology 
that  elements  having  their  origin  in  the  mysteries,  in  philosophy,  and  in  the 
Gnoses  of  antiquity  became  integrated  into  Christianity.'^ 

IV 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  original  impube  of  Chnstian  eschatology  was 
not  duaUstic  in  our  modem  sense.  We  can  illustrate  in  the  case  of  Jesus  him¬ 
self.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  in  hb  book,  Jesus  and  His  Coming,*  speaks  of  Jesus’ 
awareness  of  the  hbtorical  events  of  hb  time  and  of  the  transcendental  terms 
in  which  he  necessarily  characterized  these  and  their  outcomes.  ‘  To  use  such 
language',  he  writes,  ‘was  not  in  itself  to  abandon  historical  expectation  for 
something  purely  mythological.’* 

Thb  b  surely  correct.  Robinson  relates  this  emphasb,  however,  to  hb  view 
that  the  eschatological  symbol  of  Jesus  in  its  future  aspect  was  only  a  sign  for 
the  ‘great  Henceforth’  and  that  its  chief  significance  was  to  clarify  the 
importance  of  hb  present  mission  and  person.  The  subsequent  apocalyptic 
schematization  carried  out  by  the  church  thus  represented  a  secondary 
concern  with  the  time-problem  and  the  future  goal  or  parousia.  We  would 
prefer  to  think  that  the  church  was  merely  articulating  a  genuine  teleological 
element  in  Jesus’  thought,  and  that  he  announced  a  total  redemption  of  man 
and  the  world  and  not  only  a  ‘great  Henceforth’.  Hb  frame  of  reference  was 
theocentric  and  cosmic-hbtorical  rather  than  ‘messianic’.  It  b  worth  noting 
that  emphasb  on  realized  or  inaugurated  eschatology  at  the  expense  of 
futurist  eschatology  in  Jesus  b  often  linked  on  the  part  of  the  modern  inter¬ 
preter  with  an  insbtence  in  one  form  or  other  on  Jesus’  messianic  consciousness. 

No  doubt  in  our  Gospeb  the  relation  of  the  hbtorical  Jesus  to  hb  time  and 
|riacc  b  deeply  obscured  beneath  depth  on  depth  of  intervening  overlays.  We 
(xily  dimly  descry  the  actualities  of  hb  days  as  those  who  behold  the  ocean 
Boor  through  the  refracting  waters.  The  obscurity  is  due  not  only  to  omis- 
sons  and  dbtortions  of  the  tradition  but  also  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  himself 
mterpreted  the  situation  of  his  time  in  what  are  to  us  non-realbtic  ways. 

Nevertheless  hb  career  and  message  were  realbtically  related  to  the 
occasion.  This  judgment  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  superficial  sense.  If  we  reject 
views  that  Jesus’  outlook  was  ‘purely  religious’  or  ‘purely  spiritual’  or 
exclusively  ‘eschatological’,  we  must  also  reject  views  associated  with  Eisler, 
Stmkhovich  and  others  that  Jesus  was  motivated  largely  by  political  or 

^  ‘Time  and  History  in  Patristic  Christianity’,  in  Man  and  Tim«  (1957),  p.  89. 

•  New  York,  1957.  •  P. 
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economic  factors  of  his  day.  There  is  a  more  significant  way  to  understand  his 
historical  awareness  and  contemporaneity.  As  Karl  Barth  has  said:  ‘The 
Word  became  Jewish  flesh.*^  We  know  that  the  eschatological  consciousness 
and  tension  of  the  Qunu'an  community  was  directed  to  a  historical  situation 
or  situations,  to  events,  parties  and  individuals.  All  these  were  read  in  such 
mythological  terms  that  we  have  difficulty  in  making  the  appropriate 
identifications.  Yet,  as  Frank  M.  Cross,  Jr.,  has  written:  'The  Essene  litera¬ 
ture  enables  us  to  discover  the  concrete  Jewish  setting  in  which  an  apocalyptic 
understanding  of  history  was  living  and  integral  to  community  existence.’* 

Jesus’  transcendental  interpretation  of  his  time  had  an  analogous  relation 
to  real  situations  but  of  a  deeper  kind.  Such  features  as  the  political  dilemma, 
poverty,  Jewish  social  authority  are  in  view  and  sometimes  come  to  the  fore, 
but  these  are  absorbed  in  the  deeper  crisis.  The  eruption  and  appeal  of 
apocalyptic  vision  of  this  kind  is  occasioned  by  radical  cultural  disorder,  by 
the  loss  of  meaning  of  inherited  symbols  and  rites,*  and  such  was  the  Jewish 
situation  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  as  it  was  in  another  sense  for  large  groups  in  the 
Hellenistic  world. 

We  are  confronted  again  with  the  real  depth  of  mythological  perception. 
What  Ernst  Fuchs  says  about  this  in  his  Hermeneutik^  is  pertinent.  He 
recognizes  its  epiphany  character  and  elemental  dynamics.*  He  also  urges 
the  historical  relatedness  of  the  early  Christian  myth  and  eschatology  as 
against  existentialist  views.*  This  kind  of  world-shaping  myth  sets  itself 
against  existing  patterns,  wars  upon  inherited  symbols  and  images.  All  this 
it  can  do  because  as  he  says,  it  arises  from  a  level  where  ‘the  forms  of  life  are 
fluid’.  The  place  of  the  myth  is  ‘where  the  law  of  the  Grundlosen  rules’.’  We 
would  stress  the  fact  that,  in  the  realm  of  second  causes,  Jesus’  visionary 
apocalyptic  was  conditioned  by  the  cultural  disorder  and  incoherence  of  his 
time.  An  older  way  of  life  had  become  increasingly  non-viable.  Older 
stabilities  had  been  shaken.  This  carried  with  it  both  social  and  psychological 
disorders.  The  new  sense  of  life  and  the  world  represented  by  Jesus  inevitably 
brought  about  conflict  in  society  and  family.  To  those  caught  up  in  the 
Gospel  the  old  order  of  life  would  be  seen  as  coming  to  an  end.  The 

*  K.D.  iv/i,  (German  ed.  1953),  181.  *  Tht  Aneient  lÀbraty  of  Qjmran,  p.  151. 

*  In  the  words  ofG.  Bomkamm,  Jesus  did  his  work  ‘in  a  world  which  had  lost  the  present  since. . . 
it  lived  between  past  and  future,  between  tradition  and  promise  or  threat*,  Jesus  von  Nazareth  (1956), 
p.  5a.  Gf.  Von  Rad  on  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  monarchy;  *. .  .a  suspicious  Ver¬ 
wilderung  of  [inherited]  symbob. .  ..The  word  of  the  Lord  was  rare  in  those  days.. .  .llie  “edifice 
of  meaning”  had  been  radically  transformed.’  Théologie  des  Alten  Testaments  (1951},  p.  47. 

*  Bad  Cannstatt,  1954. 

*  ‘...in  primal  myt^  a  cult-community  celebrates  the  truth  in  which  it  b  founded  and 
“assembled”  (Heraclitiu)  as  the  actualization  of  a  theophany’  (p.  168). 

*  The  exbtentialbt  view  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  time-category  in  which  we  are  saved. 
It  b  doubtful  whether  on  Heidegger’s  premises  we  can  reach  a  satisfactory  view  as  to  how  and  why 
thb  [exbtentialbt]  interpretation  can  be  understood  ‘as  an  interpretadon  of  hbtory  [Geschiehte]  in 
our  dealing  with  time  itself’  (p.  1 75).  It  does  not  make  clear  that  we  can  be  joined  to  God  not  only 
nrarally  and  metaphysically  but  also  hbtorically. 

»  P.  169. 
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new  powers  associated  with  the  Gospel  would  inevitably  require  transcen¬ 
dental  and  miraculous  expression.  Jesus*  message  arose  not  tint  of  all  as  an 
expression  of  freedom  from  the  law  but  as  a  message  to  those  for  whom  the 
law  had  lost  its  meaningfulness.  It  was  a  message  not  first  of  all  against  the 
Pharisees  but  for  the  poor  and  those  who  hungered  for  righteousness. 

Though  Jesus  saw  the  crisis  of  hb  time  and  the  ensuing  redemption  in 
mythological  terms  we  can  recognize  realistic  elements  in  and  through  his 
sayings  and  action.  He  used  the  potent  imagery  of  the  national  hope  of  his 
people,  social  symbol  which  had  the  power  to  ignite  passion  and  precipitate 
division.  As  O.  Betz  and  W.  R.  Farmer  have  argued — in  the  light  of  the 
religio-political  Holy  War  activism  of  both  Qumran  and  the  Zealots — Jesus 
could  use  Holy  War  motifs  in  a  way  which  was  both  mythological  and 
immediately  relevant.^  It  was  inevitable  that  his  goals  should  be  confused 
with  those  of  the  Zealots  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  Zealots  were  not 
secular  brigands  but  as  the  early  Maccabees  men  like  Phineas  zealous  for  the 
purity  of  the  camp  and  consumed  with  zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord.  As 
Betz  says  of  Qumran,  ‘  the  religious  and  political  moments  are  indistinguish- 
ably  bound  up  with  each  other’.* 

Jesus  uses  cosmic-demonological  categories  to  interpret  his  historical 
activity  both  with  respect  to  his  healings  and  with  respect  to  his  polemic.* 
He  voices  Yahweh’s  supreme  controversy  with  his  people  and  presents 
historical  judgment  and  social  futurities  and  outcomes  in  apocalyptic  terms.* 
The  sayings  of  Jesus  which  speak  of  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  determine 
for  us  the  sense  of  those  sayings  which  relate  to  its  future.  For  as  Ph.  Vielhauer 
has  noted,  the  two  types  of  sayings — in  contradiction  to  much  two-age 
eschatology — are  interfused  with  each  other.®  The  realism  of  Jesus’  outlook  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  new  evidence  that  his  beatitude  on  the  poor  has  in 
view  the  poor  in  its  primary  sense.® 

There  is  a  curious  correlation  between  the  apocalyptic  transcendence  of 
Jesus’  gospel  and  his  earthly  realism — one  could  almost  say  his  humanism  or 
secular  sensitivity.  By  comparison  with  the  pieties  of  his  time  his  outlook  is 
that  of  the  layman.  He  had  an  empirical  outlook,  an  emancipated  sanity,  and 
a  corresponding  ‘modernism’  of  rhetorical  expression  which  almost  suggest 

*  O.  Betz,  ‘Je*u  Heiliger  Krieg’,  Nov.  Tost,  n,  3  (April,  1957),  117-37;  Farmer,  Maceaboos, 
Zoolets  and  Josephus  (New  York,  1956),  ch.  vm. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  II 7.  E.  StaufTer  presents  a  strong  case  for  Jesus’  political  concern  especially  by 
exploiting  the  latter’s  HirtonpoUmik  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Josus  (1957),  pp.  74-6.  He  rightly  sul> 
ordinates  this  area  of  Jesus’  attention  to  larger  issues,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  follow  him  in  the  way 
he  does  it;  that  is,  by  placing  Jesus’  self-identification  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

*  See  James  M.  Robinson,  The  Problem  of  History  in  Mark  (Naperville,  Illinois,  1956),  pp.  34,  4a, 
47;  and  his  ‘Jesus’  Understanding  of  History’,  J.B.R.  xxm,  i  (January  1955),  19. 

*  This  theme  is  developed  in  my  Othenvorldliness  and  the  New  Testament  (1954),  ch.  3;  German 
translation,  Weltfremdes  Christentum?  (Göttingen:  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  1958). 

*  ‘Gottesreich  und  Menschensohn  in  der  Verkündigung  Jesu’,  in  W.  Schneemelcher  (ed.), 
Festsehrÿlfitr  G.  Dehn  (1957),  pp.  77f. 

*  E.  Percy,  Die  Botschaß  Jesu  (1953),  pp.  45-81  ;  H.  Braun,  Spätjüdisehhäretischer  und  frühchristlicher 
Radikalismus,  n  (1957),  p.  73  and  n.  3. 
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the  category  of  a  Jewish  Aufklärung.  All  this,  we  say,  is  paradoxically 
related  to  a  very  high  eschatology.  We  find  the  antecedents  for  this  in  what 
Gerhard  von  Rad  says  about  the  creative  and  humanistic  period  in  Israel 
afler  the  founding  of  the  monarchy  and  in  the  ‘new  spirit’  reflected  in  the 
work  of  the  Yahwist  and  the  David  narratives.  The  most  important  thing 
here,  says  Von  Rad,  is  this: 

Yahweh’s  providential  control  overarches  all  realms  of  life,  the  social  and  the 
wholly  secular  {ganz  profanen)  :  yes  it  is  with  a  certain  studied  intention  that  it  is 
disclosed  as  operating  outside  in  the  secular  order  (tn  der  Profanitât).  This  belief  in 
Yahweh’s  AUkausaliidi,  basically  inherent  in  the  oldest  Yahweh  faith,  here  hm 
appears  in  its  appropriate  form.^ 

Von  Rad  goes  on  to  show  that  while  Yahweh’s  control  is  located  in  the 
human  heart,  the  person  is  not  seen  as  a  ‘religious  character’.  It  is  rather 
that  Yahweh  ‘uses  their  hearts  and  choices  in  the  shaping  of  history’.*  This 
illuminates  the  outlook  of  Jesus.  In  his  vision  also  all  Lebensbereiche  are  brought 
under  the  control  of  God  and  this  determines  the  scope  and  original  power  of 
his  eschatology. 

V 

Our  discussion  has  pointed  to  several  criteria  for  distinguishing  the  most 
significant  Jewish  and  Christian  types  of  eschatology.  Before  turning  to  this 
we  may  well  remind  ourselves  of  prevailing  classifications.  Most  familiar,  no 
doubt,  is  the  schematization  of  our  material  based  on  doctrine  as  found  in 
Charles,  Volz,  Oesterley,  etc.  The  chief  interest  here  is  in  the  transition  from 
the  older  prophetic  eschatology  to  the  late  type  characterized  by  its  transcen¬ 
dental  portrayal  of  the  New  Age,  its  catastrophic  inauguration,  the  place 
made  for  Satan,  demons  and  angels,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection.  Distinctions  are  noted  in  texts  representing  this  later  type 
with  respect  to  such  issues  as:  particularism  versus  universalism,  resurrection 
versus  immortality;  the  interim  state,  the  role  of  the  Messiah  or  Son  of  Man  if 
any,  the  relation  of  the  Days  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Age  to  Come,  etc.* 

We  are  also  familiar  with  analysis  of  eschatological  features  in  terms  oS 
genetic  study  and  antecedents.  Another  point  of  view  which  would  repay 
further  study  is  that  of  form  and  Sitz-im- Leben  of  the  texts  :  prophetic  oracle, 
testament,  apocalypse  proper,  psalm,  doxology,  cult-recitation,  paraenesis, 
works  of  literary  pretension.  When  we  have  to  do  with  this  last  category  it  is 

interest  to  note  the  various  rhetorical  traditions.  One  can  identify  such 

'  Theeiogit  des  Alten  Testasnents,  i  (1957),  61.  *  P.  62. 

*  See  the  clMufications  set  forth  by  Carl  Steuemagel,  'Die  Strukturlinien  der  Entwicklung  der 
jüd»chrn  Eechatologie*,  Futsehrtft  Alfred  BertMet  (1950),  pp.  479-87.  He  fint  distinguishet  between 
(i)  national,  (a)  individual,  and  (3)  universal  or  transcendental  eschatologies  and  then  between 
(i)  those  identified  with  this  world,  and  (a)  those  identified  with  conditions  above  this  world  with 
respect  either  to  time  or  space.  Each  of  these  five  patterns  has  its  own  course  of  development  related 
to  new  historical  circumstances,  but  these  Entwicklsrngslinien  also  merge  with  each  other  in  various 
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matters  as  self-conscioiu  authorship,  differing  as  it  does  in  such  cases  as  those 
of  ben  Sira,  Philo  and  Hernias;  Hellenistic  literary  convention,  as  in  the 
^bylline  Oracles  or,  outside  of  Christianity,  Vergil’s  Fourth  Eclogue  ;  popular 
fabling  colour  as  in  Fourth  Ezra'  or  the  New  Testament  apocrypha;  veins  of 
cosmological  curiosity;  various  hieratic  and  hymnic  genres  (Ignatius),*  and 
advent  encomiums.  All  such  differences  of  context  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  interpreter,  for  the  various  dualisms  presupposed  differ  from 
one  another  with  respect  to  world-view  (world-indifference,  world-loathing, 
etc.),  vitality,  conventionality,  and  seriousness. 

We  wish  however,  to  emphasize  another  approach  to  the  matter,  one  which 
in  effect,  includes  these  w  hers.  The  main  thesis  is  that  the  most  significant 
Jewish  and  Christian  texts  are  those  in  which  the  redemptive  assurance  and 
hope  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  totality  of  the  human  situation,  including 
not  only  the  individual  soul  but  society,  not  only  the  party  or  sect  or  nation 
but  all  mankind,  not  only  history  but  creation,  and  all  focused  upon  the 
present  kairos  in  its  most  circumstantial  and  somatic  reality.  Many  of  our 
texts  fail  to  meet  such  a  test  through  one  or  another  limitation  of  partiality  or 
abstraction. 

The  matter  may  be  explored  by  calling  attention  to  the  chief  aspects  of 
significant  social  symbol.  These  aspects  are  six  in  number.  The  first  two  are 
familiar.  Social  symbol  is  group-binding  and  time-binding.  Our  eschato¬ 
logical  myth  at  its  best  is  group-binding  in  a  universal  sense.  It  dramatizes 
the  potential  unity  not  only  of  sect,  party  or  nation.  As  time-binding  it 
reaches  back  to  include  and  make  contemporary  the  whole  past,  returning 
not  only  to  Sinai  but  to  Adam  and  to  the  creation  itself.  The  third  aspect  of 
significant  social  symbol  is  its  immediate  rootedness  in  and  relevance  to  the 
contemporary  life-situation.  Only  so  is  the  inherited  imagery  and  myth 
quickened  and  potent  for  the  society  in  question.  At  this  point  much 
eschatology  suffers  either  because  a  legalist  emphasis  inhibits  immediacy  or 
because  only  a  segment  of  contemporary  need  is  addressed.  Social  symbol, 
in  the  fourth  place,  draws  its  greater  power  from  the  impact  and  presentness 
of  transhistorical  reality,  that  is,  the  inunediacy  of  God  in  the  symbol.  This 
aspect  is  forfeited  in  our  writings  when  the  divine  operation  in  the  present 
is  attenuated  by  legal,  sapiential  or  gnostic  versions  which  qualify  God’s 
freedom  or  concern  in  the  actual  scene.  The  fifth  aspect  is  the  rhetorical  :  the 
symbol  in  question  is  constituted  of  dramatic  media,  heavily  chained  with 
associations  reflecting  the  plenitude  of  the  moral  and  affective  life  of  the 
group  and  its  past.  It  thus  has  an  evocative  and  as  it  were  explosive  force  as 
a  means  of  communication  and  shock.  Evidently  a  great  deal  of  the  eschato¬ 
logical  imagery  of  our  period  fails  here  as  derivative,  second-hand,  or  esoteric. 

*  Note  the  tecular  motift  in  the  adtmata,  iv.  51-v.  13;  vi.  91-4;  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
woBsan  representing  Zion. 

*  Cr.  Carl  Schneider,  Gnst$sg$sehichU  dês  antUun  CkrisUntmu,  n  (1954),  59-3. 
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Finally,  significant  social  symbol  is  not  merely  emotional  but  cognitive.  It 
embodies  declaration  and  witness  about  the  world  and  history  of  one  kind  or 
another.  It  represents  wisdom  and  not  merely  excitement.  The  genesis  and 
role  of  myth  is  a  matter  of  human  orientation. 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  our  eschatological  writings  should  be 
subjected  to  a  double  test.  (  i  )  Do  they  relate  their  assurances  fully  or  only 
partially  to  man’s  historical  life  and  need?^  (2)  Do  they  envision  a  fulfilment 
which  involves  the  redemption  not  only  of  man  but  of  the  creation?*  By  these 
tests  various  of  our  texts  fall  short,  and  often  the  limitation  of  their  scope 
corresponds  to  a  weakness  in  imagery  and  rhetoric.  Thus,  Wisdom  and 
gnosticizing  eschatologies,  Jewish  and  Christian,  restrict  their  goals  too  much 
to  the  individual  and  his  inwardness,  or  to  the  esoteric  group,  and  lack  the 
cosmic  teleology,  and  this  is  true  in  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  systematically  dualistic  apocalypses,  while  they  include  the  cosmic 
dimension,  rise  from  sectarian,  particularist,  ascetic  or  martyrological 
motives  and  reflect  this  in  their  partisan  and  otherworldly  hereafter.  The 
emphasis  is  more  on  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  in  his  retribution  on  the  foe 
than  on  his  glorious  reign  in  a  redeemed  order.  The  eschatologies  which  glorify 
the  Law  and  the  priesthood  abstract  from  the  full  reality,  of  the  past  and  thus 
deprive  themselves  of  the  nourishment  of  the  tap-root  of  Israel’s  total 
Heilsgeschichte.  Those  expressions  of  Christian  hope  are  most  vital  which 
relate  themselves  most  fully  to  the  biblical  past.  So  Paul  gives  substance  to 
his  expectation  of  the  renewal  of  the  creation  and  of  man  by  appealing  back 
to  David,  to  Moses,  to  Abraham,  to  Adam,  and  to  the  creation  itself. 
Normative  Christian  eschatology  related  itself  to  a  total  human  history  in 
three  respects:  by  this  inclusive  backward  retrospect  to  Adam;  by  its  implicit 
or  explicit  concern  for  the  Gentiles;  and  by  its  responsible  relation  to  the 
contemporary  life-situation  understood  in  its  secular  as  well  as  its  religious 
aspects. 

Thus  the  need  to  which  it  answered — the  problem  of  man’s  self-under¬ 
standing  or  the  religious  crisis  of  the  time — ^involved  not  only  the  individual 
but  society,  not  only  the  religious  inward  dimension  but  the  public  dimension, 
not  only  the  present  but  the  past,  and  not  only  man  but  nature.  The  impulse 
of  the  early  Christian  hope  could  not  be  satisfied  with  inwardness  or  a  spiritual 
salvation.  It  required  a  new  creation  but  one  representing  the  fulfilment  of 

^  The  prefund  realism,  both  social  and  existential,  of  early  Christian  literature  is  a  main  point 
in  Erich  Auerbach’s  comparison  of  these  writings  with  contemporary  pagan  work.  See  his  compari¬ 
son  of  pericoptes  in  the  Gospeb  and  asptects  of  Paul’s  letters  with  the  writings  of  Tacitus,  Petronius 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Mimtsis  (1946),  chs.  2  and  3. 

*  For  an  example  of  the  holistic  grasp  of  the  redemption  of  history  and  nature,  of  this  age  and  the 
age  to  come,  we  may  point  to  Isa.  xxiv-xxvii:  (i)  earth  and  man,  xxiv.  5-6;  (2)  earth  and  cosmic- 
astral  powers,  xxiv.  4c,  21  ;  (3)  Israel  and  the  nations,  xxv.  6-8;  (4)  this  life  and  that  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  XXV.  6-8;  xxvi.  ig;  (5)  the  glorified  earth,  xxv.  6;  (6)  focus  on  the  present  actual  situation, 
xxvii.  I  (for  the  two  Leviathans  and  the  dragon  refer  to  the  Diadochan  states).  See  Otto  Proksch, 
Theologit  des  Allen  Testaments  (1950),  p.  41 1  ;  S.  B.  Frost,  Old  Testasnent  Apocalyptic  (1953),  pp.  I45-56- 
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the  old.^  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  total  hope  could  only  find  adequate 
expression  in  a  transcendental  mythical  statement.  Yet  such  vision,  though 
by  its  nature  it  dissolved  ordinary  relations  of  time,  space  and  causation,  was 
nevertheless  rooted  in  historical  realities  and  could  therefore  later  be  trans¬ 
lated  and  applied  to  ongoing  circumstances. 

^  What  Edmond  Jacob  sayi  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  here  holds  true.  ‘As  Yahweh  is  the  God  who 
creates  life,  the  catastrophic  aspect  of  eschatology  could  never  be  the  last  word  of  his  coming.  The 
«fK"rial  place  is  occupied  by  the  notions  of  new  creation  and  restoration.  That  is  why  the  cleavage 
between  history  and  eschatology  is  never  radical.’  Thtology  qf  th*  Old  Tutammt  (1958),  p.  318. 
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JOHN  AND  THE  SYNOPTICS  IN 
THE  PASSION  NARRATIVE 

In  an  article  entitled  *Zum  Problem  “Johannes  und  die  Synoptiker’”, 
S.  Mendner  has  again  raised  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  Synoptics  (Syn).^  (Comparing  John  vi.  1-30  with  the 
synoptic  parallels,  he  discovers  that  John’s  account  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand  is  a  literary  development  of  the  synoptic  account.*  On  the  other 
hand  Mark  and  Matthew  have  moulded  the  account  of  Jesus  walking  on  the 
sea  after  the  Johannine  example.* 

As  a  result  of  his  investigation  Mendner  maintains  that  the  Gospels 
mutually  approximate  to  each  other  and  thereby  complement  each  other.  In 
such  a  way  a  Johannine  Grundschrift  has  been  re-edited  in  terms  of  the 
synoptic  material,  thereby  becoming  accepted  along  with  the  Syn.* 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  Mendner  has  broken  with  all  the  classical 
solutions  for  the  problem  of  John  and  the  Syn.  His  solution  cannot  be 
included  with  the  supplementary  theory,  the  independence  theory,  the 
interpretation  theory  or  the  repression  theory.®  Instead,  he  undertakes  a 
detailed  investigation  of  the  agreements  within  comparable  pericopes  or 
group»  of  p)ericop>es. 

Nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  accept  Mendner’s  conclusions.  If,  in  order  to 
gain  acceptance,  a  Johannine  Grundschrift  was  re-edited  in  terms  of  the 
synoptic  tradition,  then  it  must  be  said  the  effort  was  less  than  successful; 
John  b  still  quite  different  from  the  Syn.  And  despite  a  certain  unevenness 
in  John,  still  it  is  very  likely  a  unified  whole,  so  much  so  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  re-editing.® 

Scholars  such  as  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Bent  Noack,  P.  Gardner-Smith  and 
C.  H.  Dodd  clearly  maintain  John’s  independence.’  However,  it  is  difficult 
also  to  agree  completely  with  this  |X>int  of  view  inasmuch  as  there  are 
actually  agreements  indicative  of  some  typ>e  of  relationship  between  certain 

parts  of  John  and  the  Syn. 

*  N.T.S.  IV  (1957/58),  382?.  •  Ibid.  p.  289.  *  Ibid.  p.  293.  *  Ibid.  p.  306. 

*  See  the  »urvey  by  H.  Windisch,  Johannes  und  die  Synoptiker  (Leipzig,  1926)  and  commentaries  to 
the  Gospel  of  John. 

*  Those  who  maintain  the  independence  theory  are  correct  in  stressing  this  point.  See  especially 
P.  Gardner-Smith,  Saint  John  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Cambridge,  1938)  ;  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Cambridge,  1953),  for  example,  pp.  289  f.  and  pp.  447  f. 

*  R.  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes.  Kritischexegetischer  Kommentar  über  das  Neue  Testament 
(Gottingen,  1950)  ;  Bent  Noack,  Zur  johanneischen  Tradition,  Publications  de  la  Société  des  Sciences  et 
des  Lettres  d’ Aarbus,  Série  de  llieologie  3  (Copenhagen,  1954);  Gardner-Smith,  op.  cit.',  Dodd, 

Op.  dt. 
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It  is  because  of  these  self-same  agreements  that  Mendner  can  conclude  that 
John  depends  on  the  Syn.  in  the  narrative  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 
(John  vi).^  Another  pericope,  the  Anointing  at  Bethany  (John  xii.  i-8),  has 
such  striking  combination  of  agreements  with  the  Syn.  that  dependence  is 
almost  the  necessary  conclusion.* 

In  his  article,  *Die  Passionsgeschichte  bei  Matthäus*,  N.  A.  Dahl  concluded 
that  oral  and  written  tradition  had  intermingled  in  Matthew’s  use  of  Mark.* 
He  also  considers  it  a  possibility  that  something  similar  could  be  the  basis  of 
the  relationship  between  John  and  Matthew.  By  showing  that,  even  after  the 
Gospels  were  written  down,  the  apostolic  Fathers  were  dependent  upon  oral 
tradition,  Köster  supports  this  thesis.* 

!n  the  light  of  this,  the  following  thesis  is  proposed  :  John  is  based  essentially 
on  an  independent  tradition.  Some  synoptic  pericopes  or  parts  of  pericopes 
have  been  assimilated  in  this  Johannine  tradition.  Within  these  pericopes,  or 
parts  of  pericopes,  various  elements  from  the  several  synoptic  accounts  have 
been  fused  together.  When  John  appears  dependent  on  the  Syn.  only  in 
certain  pericopes,  it  is  probable  that  oral  tradition  has  brought  to  John  this 
material  already  fused.  This  explains  the  relative  freedom  with  which  John 
has  reproduced  the  synoptic  material.* 

We  can  now  proceed  to  test  this  thesis  in  the  Johannine  Passion  Narrative. 
First  we  will  examine  those  passages  in  which  the  combination  of  synoptic 
agreements  indicates  dependence.  Subsequent  to  that  will  follow  an  analysis 
of  those  agreements  which  can  be  understood  as  points  of  contact  between 
mutually  independent  traditions. 


I.  PASSAGES  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  SYNOPTICS 
The  Burial  of  Jesus 

Agreements  with  all  the  Syn.: 

John  xix.  38  fiptoTTiaev  tôv  niASrrov . . . Iva  fipi]  t6  acoua  toO  ’IrjooO  ~  Mark  xv.  43 
fjXôev  irpös  t6v  niASrov  Kod  iJiiViaorro  tô  acopo  too  'ItiooO,  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  58;  Luke 
xxiii.  52. 

‘  Mendner,  op.  cit. 

*  For  the  agreements  see  E.  K.  Lee,  ‘St  Mark  and  the  Fourth  Gospel’,  Ji.T.S.  ra  (1956/57),  p.  55. 
Lee  finds  that  John  is  dependent  on  Mark  (and  Luke?).  Cf.  Daube,  TTu  Ntw  Testamtnt  and  Rabbinic 
Judaism  (London,  1956),  pp.  313-90.  Daube  thinks  that  John  is  dependent  on  a  *  Proto-Mstrk- 
veision’.  G.  K.  Barrett,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  John  (London,  1955),  pp.  340  fr.,  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  John  is  dependent  on  Mark  and  Luke. 

Among  the  numerous  agreements  of  John  with  the  Syn.,  two  point  decisively  to  dependence: 
(i)  The  unique  word  monKfis  which  occurs  only  in  John  xii.  3  and  Mark  xiv.  3.  (2)  The  incredible 
feature  of  Mary  cleaning  away  the  ointment  from  Jesus’  feet  with  her  hair.  Certainly  fragments 
of  the  Lukan  narrative  su'e  used  in  this  awkward  way  in  John.  Thus  John  has  an  account  where 
synoptic  elements  sue  fused  together.  •  JV.T'.iS.  n  (1955/56),  17  ff. 

*  Helmut  Köster,  Synoptisch*  Überlitfcrvng  bei  den  apostolischen  Vätern,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen 
sur  Geschichte  der  sdtch^tlichen  Literatur,  vol.  65  (Berlin,  1957). 

'  This  thesis  was  advanced  by  Dahl,  op.  cil.  p.  22  and  p.  32,  with  reference  to  my  investigation  of 
which  the  present  article  is  a  part.  Noack,  op.  cil.  p.  134,  n.  294,  indicates  the  possibility  of  such 
an  understtuiding.  Cf.  P.  Borgen’s  review  of  Noack’s  book  in  JVbrht  Teologisk  Tidsskr^  (1956), 
pp.  950  ff. 
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Agreements  with  Matthew 

John  xix.  38  ù)v  licxOrrrfis  toö  ’Itiooö  Matt,  xxvii.  57  ôç . . .  âuot0T|TEÙ6Ti  Tcp  ’ItictoO, 

John  xix.  40  EXoßov  t6  oc&iia  ~  Matt  xxvii.  59  Xoßcbv. . . . 

John  xix.  41-2  pvTiMElov  Kaiv6v. .  .ÉÔrjKcxv  tôv  ’ItiooC/v  ~  Matt,  xxvii.  60  l6r|Kev 
(Mark  xv.  46  koo^kev)  aùrà  èv  Ty  Kocivy  oOtoö  iivrmElcp. 

Agreements  with  Luke:* 

John  xix.  41  èv  ^  oOSèrrco  oOSeIç  f^v  TEOEi|iévoç~Luke  xxiii.  53  oO  oOk  fjv  oOSd; 
oOtTCO  KEiMSVOS. 

Agreements  with  Mark:* 

John  xix.  3 1  èiTEl  trcxpaoKEuf)  ^^v  ~  Mark  xv.  42  èirei  f^v  irapaoKEvn^,  cf.  John  xix.  42 
6ià  Tfjv  iropooKEufiv. . .  ~  Luke  xxiii.  54  f^èpa  f^v  TrapooKEufjç  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  62). 

John  xix.  38  *lcoaf)9  drrö  ’ApinoOaios  ~  Mark  xv.  43  . .  .0  àirô. . .. 

There  are  several  irregularities  in  John  xix.  38-42.  For  example,  the 
narrative  clearly  has  a  double  set  of  sequences.  In  0. 38  we  are  told  that  Joseph 
took  down  the  body  of  Jesus.  Therefore  one  is  surprised  when  Nicodemus 
enters  the  picture  in  v.  39  and  the  removal  of  Jesus’  body  is  mentioned  again.* 

Codd.  S  N  it  sa  have  a  striking  grammatical  roughness  in  v.  39:  the  verbs, 
fjXôov  and  ^jpov,  are  in  the  plural  even  though  Joseph  is  still  the  subject. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  lectio  difficilior  and  therefore  is  probably  the  original.* 

John  xix.  38  ff.  competes  to  a  certain  extent  with  John  xix.  31  ff.  In  the 
narrative  of  p.  31  ff.  the  Jews  requested  two  things  of  Pilate:  that  the  legs  of 
those  crucified  might  be  broken  and  that  their  bodies  might  be  taken  away. 
The  breaking  of  their  legs  is  indeed  described,  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
the  removal  of  the  bodies.  Instead,  in  v.  38,  Joseph  comes  before  Pilate  with 
the  same  inquiry,  and  then  the  body  of  Jesus  is  taken  down.* 

These  inner  irregularities  in  John  indicate  that  doublets  have  been  joined 
together.  Thus,  if  one  will  assemble  those  elements  which  are  similar  to  the 
synoptic  parallels,  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  form  the  main  points  of  a 
burial  narrative:  (i)  The  disciple  Joseph  makes  his  inquiry  before  Pilate. 
(2)  The  body  of  Jesus  is  taken  down.  (3)  The  burial  in  a  new  and  unused 
grave.  (4)  Indication  of  time,  that  is,  the  day  of  preparation. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  elements  peculiar  to  John  also  form  their  own 
version:  (i)  The  Jews  inquire  of  Pilate  whether  the  bodies  might  be  taken 

*  See  Dahl,  op.  cit.  p.  32.  Of.  Bultnuuui,  op.  cit.  pp.  516  f.  and  527. 

*  See  J.  Sdmiewind,  Die  ParaUelperikopen  bet  Lukas  und  Johannes  (Leipzig,  1914),  p.  80;  Barrett, 
op.  cit.  p.  465  ;  ‘The  ugly  collocation  of  sounds  in  both  gospels  suggests  Üutt  John  was  dependent  on 
Luke.' 

*  Barrett,  1^.  eit.  p.  464,  points  to  the  agreement  John  xix.  38/Mark  xv.  43  and  thinks  that  the 
section  in  John  is  taken  fiom  Mark.  But  what  of  the  agreements  with  Matthew  and  Luke? 

*  Cf.  Bultnruum,  op.  eit.  pp.  516  f.  and  527,  n.  i  ;  Bultmann  supposes  that  Nicodemus  was  added  to 
the  account  by  the  Evangelist. 

*  Cf.  ibid.  p.  527,  n.  i.  Bulbnann  stresses  the  plural  as  the  lectio  d^icilior.  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  465, 
superficially  explains  the  plural  form  as  an  anticipation  of  Nicodemus  who  comes  later  in  the 
narrative. 

*  Lee,  op.  eit.  p.  56,  notices  this  repetition  and  thinks  the  Jews  did  not  succeed  in  burying  Jesus. 
John  indicates  no  such  motif,  however. 
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away  (».  3i)-(2)  They  came  and  took  (codd.  S  N  it  sa  in  v.  39.  Notice  the 
word  fjAôov  both  in  v.  39  and  v.  32)  the  body  of  Jesus.  (3)  Nicodemus  came 
with  the  burial  supplies.  (4)  Burial  in  a  nearby  garden. 

It  is  of  decisive  importance  that  we  find  in  the  kerygmatic  summary  of 
Acts  xiii.  29  a  trace  of  the  same  tradition  that  the  Jews  undertook  the  burial 
of  Jesus  ‘They  [those  who  live  in  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers,  v.  27]  took 
him  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  him  in  a  tomb.’* 

We  can  conclude  then  that,  in  the  description  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs 
and  the  burial  of  Jesus,  the  synoptic  version  has  been  assimilated  to  an 
account  otherwise  peculiar  to  John. 

The  synoptic  doublet  which  John  used  is  based  on  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
possibly  Mark,  though  the  particular  agreements  with  Mark  are  the  least 
essential.  In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  striking  that,  in  his  characterization  of 
the  grave,  John  uses  a  pleonasm:  it  is  new  (as  according  to  Matthew)  and 
unused  (as  according  to  Luke).  This  combination  vetoes  any  possibility  that 
the  agreements  indicate  only  a  parallel  tendency  in  John,  Matthew  and 
Luke.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  consider  it  a  parallel  tendency  when 
John  and  Matthew  call  Joseph  a  disciple.  But  this  explanation  does  not  really 
suffice  when  one  takes  into  consideration  all  the  other  similarities. 

This  combination  of  synoptic  agreements  also  indicates  the  inadequacy  of 
comparing  the  Passion  narrative  of  John  with  just  one  of  the  Syn.,  without 
likewise  giving  heed  to  the  others.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  synoptic  agreements  hardly  indicate  a  synoptic  re- 
editing  of  a  Johannine  Grundschriß.*  Taken  as  a  whole,  John’s  account  (in  its 
present  form)  is  still  quite  distant  from  the  Syn.  John  does,  like  Matthew,  call 
Joseph  a  disciple.  But  when  he  adds  that  he  was  an  unknown  disciple,  clearly 
the  Evangelist  wants  himself  to  characterize  Joseph  in  harmony  with  John  xii. 
42  and  not  in  harmony  with  the  Syn. 

Peter's  use  of  the  sword 

Agreements  with  Matthew:* 

John  xviii.  1 1  pàXe  xf^v  u<5cxo»pav  ds  Tf)v  Oi^itoiv  ~  Matt.  xxvi.  52  dnröoTpcvpov 
riiv  TÔV  TÔTTOv  aCrrfis. 

John  xviii.  26  t6  dn-fov  ~  Matt.  xxvi.  51. 

John  xviii.  1 1  t6  ttotVipiov  ô  5é5coKév  uoi  Ô  irocn^p,  oO  pfj  irlco  aCrr6  Matt, 
xxvi.  42  iràTEp  uou,  el  oO  SOvorren  toöto  trapeXOeTv  èàv  onirô  itico,  y6vq6/|Tco  tô 
ÔÉXripà  oou,  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  39  par  Tron^piov. 

*  See  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Apostolic  Preaching  and  its  Developments  (London,  1951,  7th  printing), 
pp.  39  f.,  concerning  the  primitive  kerygma-tradition  in  Acts  xiii.  16-41. 

*  Ernst  Haenchen,  Die  ApostelgescMchte,  Kritischexegetischer  Kommentar  über  das  Neue  Testament 
(Göttingen,  1956),  p.  358,  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation:  ‘Hier  wird  anscheinend  den 
Juden  Kreuzabnahme  und  Bestattung  Jesu  zugeschrieben;  in  Wirklichkeit  hat  Lukas  nur  den 
Bericht  äusserst  verkürzt.’ 

'  Lee,  Op.  cit.  p.  56,  and  S.  I.  Buse,  ‘St  John  suid  the  Markan  Passion  Narrative’,  N.T.S.  iv 
(*957/58),  315  ff.,  do  not  look  into  the  agreements  with  Matthew  and  Luke.  Therefore  they  overlook 
the  significance  of  the  agreements  with  the  Syn.  in  John’s  narrative  of  the  burial  of  Jesus. 

*  Against  Mendner,  op.  cit.  *  Dahl,  op.  cit.  p.  33. 
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Agreements  with  Mark: 

John  xviii.  10  ErranoEV  tôv  toO  dpx»6p&os  60GX0V  ~  Mark  xiv.  47  hroioEV  (Matt 
xxvi.  51  ircrràÇos  Luke  xxii.  50  èirdraÇEv)  töv  5oOXov  toO  âpxiEpécoç. 

John  xviii.  10  t6  drrdptov  (drriov  91  D  ©)  ^  Mark  xiv.  47. 

Agreements  with  Luke: 

John  xviii.  10  (t6  chrdpiov)  t6  5eÇi6v  Luke  xxii.  50  (t6  oös)  tô  BeÇiôv. 

John  xviii.  10  f.  must  be  composed  of  the  narrative  of  Peter’s  use  of  the 
sword  and  a  fragment  of  Jesus’  prayer  in  Gethsemane  (v.  1 1  b).  The  reworked 
sections  concerning  the  anxiety  of  Jesus  (John  xii.  27-30)  and  his  arrest 
(John  xviii.  1-9)  give  no  reason  for  supposing  that  synoptic  material  has  been 
used.‘  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  John  xviii.  1 1  b,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  same  tradition  as  John  xii.  27-30,  xviii.  1-9,  also  is  independent  of  the 
Syn.*  John  and  Matthew  share  a  parallel  tendency  at  this  point:  both  stress 
that  Jesus  yielded  to  the  will  of  God.* 

The  agreement  with  Matt.  xxvi.  52  in  John  xviii.  1 1  a  is  very  striking 
and  can  hardly  be  due  to  a  parallel  tendency.  Still  the  variations  in 
vocabulary  weaken  the  case  for  a  direct  literary  dependency  on  Matthew.* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  John  and  Matthew  have 
used  a  common  tradition.  Other  agreements  which  can  best  be  explained 
in  this  fashion  will  be  pointed  out  later  in  the  study.  But  here  in  the 
account  of  v.  lof.  the  combination  of  synoptic  agreements  refutes  this 
solution.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  must  be  that  a  synoptic  account  of 
Peter’s  use  of  the  sword  has  been  assimilated  in  the  Johannine  passion 
narrative.* 

The  juxtaposition  of  agreements  from  all  the  Syn.  refutes  the  theory  that 
the  agreement  with  Luke  might  be  due  to  a  common  expansiveness.  On  the 


^  See  Gardner>Simth,  op.  cU.  pp.  56  f.,  who  shows  more  fully  the  independent  features  of  John 
xviii.  I  ff. 

*  Barrett,  op.  cit.  pp.  431  and  436.  Barrett  seems  to  think  that  John  knows  the  Syn. 's  report  of  the 
Prayer  in  Gethsemane.  Bultmann,  op.  cit.  p.  493,  thinks  that  a  source  corresponding  to  the  Syn.  was 
used.  Dodd,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  426,  maintains  a  similarity  between  the  parallel 
traditions  in  John  and  the  Syn.  Gardner-Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  59,  goes  so  iar  as  to  say  that  John  shows 
here  a  general  knowledge  of  the  tradition  which  was  used  in  the  Syn.  Cf.  Joachim  Jeremias,  The 
Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus  (Oxford,  1955),  p.  62.  Noack,  op.  cit.  p.  106,  finds  it  most  likely  that  John 
is  independent  of  the  Syn.  in  its  use  of  the  Gethsemane  tradition. 

*  See  Dahl,  op.  cit.  p.  25,  concerning  Matthew  xxvi.  42.  Concerning  John,  see  Dodd,  The  Inter¬ 
pretation  if  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  426,  and  Bultmann,  op.  cit.  p.  496,  n.  4. 

*  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  The  Origin  if  the  Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew  (Oxford,  1946),  p.  44,  empha* 
sizes  the  different  vocabulary  in  John  and  Matthew,  saying;  ‘The  partial  resemblance  to  John  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  both  evangelists  felt  this  need  for  an  expUmadon.’  Kilpatrick,  however, 
evaluates  the  differences  too  literally.  This  element  from  Matthew  could  have  been  used  orally. 
Noack,  op.  cit.  pp.  99  f.,  thinks  that  John  took  the  saying  from  sm  oral  source. 

*  Buse,  op.  cit.  p.  217,  does  not  go  into  the  agreements  with  Matthew  and  Luke  here  either.  But 
these  must  be  discussed  with  the  John/Mark  agreements  if  Buse’s  theory  is  to  be  feasible  (cf.  his 
discussion  of ‘The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  in  the  Synopdes  and  in  John',  The  Expository  Times,  lxz 
(October  1958),  22  ff.,  where  he  also  considers  the  Jolm/Matthew  and  the  John/Luke  agreements, 
but  develops  quite  a  complicated  conclusion). 
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Other  hand,  inasmuch  as  he  names  Peter  and  Malchus,  we  do  find  a  tendency 
to  expand  in  John  (cf.  the  remarks  in  John  xix.  26  b).^ 

In^vidual  words  in  John’s  account  differ  from  the  Syn.  (sIAkuctev, 
ôrrréKOvpEV  ktA.),  but  there  is  a  strong  similarity  in  content.  The  variations  in 
vocabulary  alongside  of  close  agreements  indicate  that  elements  of  the 
several  synoptic  accounts  were  fused  together  orally  and  were  assimilated  in 
the  Johannine  tradition  as  a  unit.  This  oral  use  would  also  explain  the 
variations  between  t6  cbTiov  and  t6  cbrdpiov.* 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  similarities  are  due  to  a  synoptic  re-editing  of  a 
Johannine  Grundschrifi,  since  the  wider  context  as  a  whole  (John  xviii.  i-i  i) 
is  very  different  from  the  Syn.,  in  spite  of  the  dependence  found  in  John  xviii. 
lo-i  I  a.* 

The  Scourging  and  Mocking  of  Christ 

Agreements  with  Mark  and  Matthew: 

John  xix.  3  ^  ßaoiAE\>s~Mark  xv.  18  (~  Matt,  xxvii.  29)  ßamXEO  tgov 

'louSodcov. 

‘  John  xix.  2  ot  OTpomcoTai  TrXéÇovTES  ~  Mark  xv.  16-17;  Matt,  xxvii.  27-9. 
Agreements  in  content  but  not  vocabulary: 

John  xix.  2  mpiépoXov  ~  Mark  xv.  1 7  TrepmSéooiv  ~  Matt,  xxvii.  28  iTEpiéÔTiKav. 
Agreements  with  Matthew:* 

John  xix.  2  oréçocvov  &kocv6cov  érrédr^KOcv  ocOtoG  keçoX^  ~  Matt,  xxvii.  29 
■  hri  TT^  KÉÇoXfiç  oCrroö. 

John  xix.  I  Töte  ~  Matt,  xxvii.  27. 

Agreements  with  Mark: 

John  xix.  5  àxàvôivov  oréçovov  Mark  xv.  17. 

John  xix.  2,  5  TTopçupoOv  ^  Mark  xv.  1 7  ^099090«;. 

John  xix.  3  èSiSoaov  otCrr^  ^onriauorra  ~  Mark  xiv.  65  jbcnriapacnv  oCrröv  EAaßov 
cf.  John  xviii.  22. 

The  context  of  John  xix.  1-3  clearly  is  the  composition  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  repeated  declaration  of  Jesus’  innocence  (xix.  4,  6  and  xviii.  28)  and  the 
repeated  demand  for  crucifixion  (xix.  6,  15)  indicate  this.  In  the  same  way 
the  striking  use  of  irdAiv  in  xviii.  40  points  to  a  disruption  in  the  order  of  the 
narrative.  Besides,  the  placing  of  the  scourging  and  mocking  before  the 
condemnation  is  peculiar  to  John.  Obviously,  it  was  inserted  simply  as  an 
anticipation  of  the  Ecce  homo  scene  (xix.  4  ff.).* 

*  Gardner-Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  59,  says  that  different  accounts  of  the  same  subject  must  contain  points 
of  similarity.  G.-S.  does  not,  however,  take  into  consideration  the  striking  combination  of  agreements 
with  the  Syn.  in  John. 

*  If  codd.  9t  9  D  give  the  original  reading,  John  xviii.  10  follows  Matthew,  and  not  Mark. 

'  See  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  442,  concerning  the  cross-reference  in  John  xviii.  36  back  to  xviii.  10.  Such 
cross-references  are  typical  in  John,  cf.  John  xix.  39/iii.  i  and  xix.  38/xii.  43. 

*  Dahl,  op.  cit.  p.  33. 

'  See  Bamtt,  op.  cit.  pp.  443  and  449  (iràXiv  from  Mtu'k  xv.  13)  ;  Bultmann,  op.  cit.  p.  503  (rem- 
nanb  of  a  source  parallel  to  the  Syn.).  Gardner-Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  65  ff.,  emphasizes  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  features  in  John  xix.  i  ff.,  but  does  not  discuss  whether  or  not  the  Evangelist  has  reworked 
bis  sources,  and  overlooks  the  combination  of  agreements  with  the  Syn. 
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One  would  expect  to  find  agreements  between  two  parallel  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  particularly  in  fixed  expressions,  such  as  the  formalized  cry  of 
homage  in  John  xix.  3  and  Mark  xv.  18  par.^  The  other  words  and  expressions 
which  form  agreements  could,  taken  individually,  be  due  to  parallel  accounts. 
But  when  John  xix.  1-3  consists  almost  only  of  combinations  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  then  clearly  the  origin  of  the  pericope 
is  in  Matthew  and  Mark  which  were  fused  before  reaching  the  Fourth 
Evangelist.* 

Several  features  of  the  narrative  as  found  in  Mark  and  Matthew  are 
lacking  in  John.  However,  it  could  be  expected  that  such  omissions  would 
occur,  especially  if  the  entire  section  in  John  has  been  reworked.  Besides, 
since  it  only  presages  the  Ecce  homo  scene,  the  Scourging  and  the  Mocking  of 
Christ  loses  some  of  its  importance.  Thus  the  Evangelist  took  only  those  parts 
of  the  Mocking  scene  which  were  of  interest  for  the  subsequent  narrative.* 
The  expression  éSiSoCTOv  oCrrc^  fborrrlCTuocra  (xix.  3)  was  probably  stylized  so 
as  to  effect  symmetry  with  John  xviii.  22.  Therefore  the  agreement  in 
vocabulary  with  Mark  must  be  considered  in  that  connexion.* 

In  the  investigation  to  this  point  we  have  found  sections  with  strong  and 
often  striking  combinations  of  agreements  with  the  Syn.  We  could  conclude 
by  stating  that  in  these  sections  fused  synoptic  material  has  been  added  to  the 
Johannine  tradition. 

II.  MUTUALLY  INDEPENDENT  TRADITION 

Our  analysis  of  the  Burial  of  Jesus  gave  us  clear  indications  that  its  basis  was 
a  Passion  narrative  peculiar  to  John  and  that  smaller  elements  had  been 
assimilated  from  the  Syn.  We  also  found  two  other  sections  which  originated 
from  the  Syn.,  for  example,  the  account  of  Peter’s  use  of  the  sword  and  that 
of  the  Scourging  and  Mocking  of  Jesus. 

The  next  task  is  to  describe  the  agreements  between  John  and  the  Syn. 
which  one  could  expect  to  find  in  mutually  independent  traditions.  It  is,  of 
course,  reasonable  to  expect  that  two  independent  traditions  concerning  the 
same  subject  would  have  numerous  agreements  both  in  fixed  expressions  and 
in  features  which  necessarily  belong  to  the  narrative. 

One  would  especially  expect  to  find  such  parallel  agreements  in  the  Passion 
narrative.  The  Passion  narrative,  of  course,  was  a  relatively  fixed  composition 
quite  early  in  the  history  of  tradition.* 

*  Cf.  Gardner-Smith,  op.  eit.  p.  65. 

*  Buse,  op.  eit.  p.  ai8,  must  again  be  supplemented  by  agreements  with  Matthew  and  Luke. 

*  Barrett,  op.  eit.  p.  443.  *  Cf.  ibid  pp.  441  and  44g. 

*  See  especdally  R.  Bultmann,  Die  Geschiehte  der  syttopHschen  Tradition,  Forschtmgen  z.  Religion  u. 
Literatur  d.  A.  u.  N.T.’s,  N.F.  12,  2nd  ed.  (Göttingen,  1931),  pp.  297  f,  and  Das  Evangelium  des 
Johannes,  p.  502.  Cf  Dodd,  The  Interpretation  qf  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  424,  and  Jeremias,  The  Eueharisde 
Words,  pp.  61  ff 
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The  Crucifixion 

Agreements  with  all  the  Syn.  : 

John  xix.  1 7  t6v.  .  .Kpavfou  tôttov  ~  Mark  xv.  22  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  33  Kpoviou  Tdrros 
Luke  xxiii.  33  t6v  töttov.  .  .Kpoviov. 

John  xix.  23  Tà  liiàna  ocCnroö  ~  Mark  xv.  24  par. 

Agreements  with  Mark  and  Matthew: 

John  xix.  17  PoAyoOd  (B  sa  PoAyoO)  ~  Mark  xv.  22;  Matt,  xxvii.  33. 

Johnxix.  i8mht’  otOroö ôAAous 6uo  ~  Markxv.  27  oOv  oaJTc|i60o  ~  Matt,  xxvii.  38, 
cf.  Luke  xxiii.  33. 

John  xix.  24  KAfipov  ~  Mark  xv.  24;  Matt,  xxvii.  56. 

John  xix.  25  Mocpla  Mocy6cxAiivi^  ~  Mark  xv.  40;  Matt,  xxvii.  56. 

John  xix.  29  OTTÔyyov  ueordv  toO  ôÇouç  OaCTcbirtp  TTEpiôévTEç  ~  Mark  xv.  36 
yeplnaç  oirôyyov  ôÇous  (Matt,  xxvii.  48  oiröyyov  irA/iCTas  ôÇous  Kod)  Trepiôeiç. 

Agreements  with  Matthew: 

John  xix.  19  lÔTiKEV. .  .’Itiaoös. .  .6  ßaaiAcOs  tôov  ’louBalcov  ~  Matt,  xxvii.  37 
hréSriKav. . .. 

John  xix.  24  SiEUEplaonrro  Matt,  xxvii.  35  (Mark  xv.  24  SiopEpijovroa,  Luke 
xxiii.  34  SiopEpijépEVOt). 

John  xix.  30  TTotpéSeoKHv  t6  TTVEÖpa  ~  Matt,  xxvii.  50  à9fiKEV. . . . 

Agreements  with  Mark: 

John  xix.  21  ô  ßaaiAeOs  tûv  ’louSaicov  ~  Mark  xv.  26  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  37;  Luke 
xxiii.  38). 

Agreements  with  Luke: 

John  xix:  18,  23  ioroOpcoaon;  ~  Luke  xxiii.  33  (Mark  xv.  24  orocupoOaiv,  Matt, 
xxvii.  35  OTOtUpciKTaVTES). 

John  xix.  24  êpoAov  -x  Ltike  xxiii.  34  (Mark  xv.  24;  Matt,  xxvii.  35  pdAAovres). 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Burial  of  Jesus,  Peter’s  use  of  the  sword,  and  the 
Mockery,  close  agreements  with  the  Syn.  were  found  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  Here  in  the  crucifixion  narrative  agreements  are  spread  out 
through  a  larger  section. 

Agreements  with  the  Syn.  in  John  xix.  24  are  not  due  to  fusion  of  synoptic 
material.  The  verse  contains  a  quotation  from  the  OT  in  which  John  follows 
the  LXX.‘  The  agreements  with  the  Syn.  in  xix.  23  are  also  due  to  this 
quotation  from  the  LXX  in  xix.  24. 

Agreements  with  Matthew  in  John  xix.  19  and  with  Mark  in  John  xix.  21 
are  in  the  context  of  basic  and  fixed  pronouncements  which  one  could  well 
expect  to  be  relatively  similar,  even  in  mutually  independent  traditions.  It  is 
also  natural  that  some  of  the  names  would  be  held  in  common:  ‘the  place  of 
the  skull*,  Golgotha  and  Mary  Magdalene.  But  alongside  these  parallel 

*  See  Barrett,  op.  eit.  p.  458  and  other  commentaries.  Krister  Stendhal,  ‘The  School  of 
St  Matthew’,  Acta  Seminarii  NooUstameniiei  Upsaliensis,  xx  (Uppsala,  1954),  p.  131;  Noack,  op.  cit. 
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names  there  are  also  names  reported  which  are  peculiar  to  John:  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  (xix.  25). 

There  are  no  striking  agreements  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The 
mention  of  the  two  crucified  with  Jesus  in  John  xix.  i&is  done  independently. 
The  word  for  ‘crucifying’  (xix.  18,  23)  belongs,  of  course,  to  an  account  of 
the  crucifixion.  The  agreements  with  Matthew  at  the  moment  of  Jesus’  death 
(xix.  30)  do  not  speak  against  John’s  independence,  although  there  may  be  a 
parallel  tendency  at  work  here.^ 

Based  on  the  quote  from  Ps.  Ixvii.  22  (LXX),  the  expression  describing  the 
thirst  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  28,  29)  is  also  independently  formed.*  Yet  the  use 
of  the  word  (nröyyov,  agreeing  with  Mark  and  Matthew,  is  quite  striking 
since  it  is  used  only  in  this  context  in  the  New  Testament.  But  this  one 
striking  agreement  has  not  enough  weight  to  make  it  probable  John  is 
dependent  on  the  Syn.  in  the  narrative  of  the  crucifixion.® 

Jesus  before  Pilate 

Agreements  with  all  the  Syn.  : 

John  xviii.  40  ô  BopaßßSs  ~  Mark  xv.  6  ff.  par. 

John  xviii.  33  ô  OiXaTos. .  .elmv  aCrrcp*  oO  el  ô  ßaoiXeOs  tcov  ‘louSaicov  'x  Mark 
XV.  2  (èTiTipcoTTioev  aÙTÔv  ô  niAôroç),  Matt,  xxvii.  ii  (ô  fiyeucov);  Luke  xxiii.  3 
(ô  TTiAStoç  fipcÔTTiotv  oc0t6v). 

John  xviii.  34  ànexplÔTi  ’Iriaoôç. .  .où  toOto  Xéyeis. . .  «x  Mark  xv.  2  par  à  6è  dnro- 
KpiSels. .  .où  Xéyeiç. 

Agreements  with  Mark: 

John  xviii.  28  irpcot  <x  Mark  xv.  i  (Matt,  xxvii.  i  irpcotos). 

John  xviii.  39  poùXeoBe  drroXùoto  ùuïv  tôv  ßaoiXäa  twv  ’louBalcov  <x  Mark  xv.  9 
BéXere. . .. 

John  xviii.  40  éKpoùyaoov  -rràXiv  (G  k  33  it  iràvres)  -x  Mark  xv.  13  ol  ttùXiv 
ÉKpaÇov. 

John  xix.  15  oTocùpcooov  oùtôv  <x  Mark  xv.  14,  cf.  John  xix.  6. 

Agreements  with  Luke: 

John  xviii.  28  "Ayouoiv  t6v  ’IqooOv. .  .els  t6  irpcaTcopiov  x.  Luke  xxiii.  i  fiyocyov 
oÙTÙv  hri  t6v  TTiXStov. 

John  xviii.  38  èycb  oùSeuiov  eùpioKco  èv  ocÙTcp  cdTlov  <x  (John  xix.  4,  6),  Luke 
xxiii.  4  oùSèv  eùpioKco  aÏTiov  èv  Tcp  àvôpcoTTCp  Toùrcp. 

John  xix.  16  oùtoTs  «x  Luke  xxiii.  24  Tcp  OeXi^pcrn  oùtcov. 

Agreements  with  Matthew: 

John  xviii.  39  ouvi^Seia. .  .dnroXùoco  <x  Matt,  xxvii.  15  elcbOei. .  .àrroXùeiv. 

John  xix.  6  èKpoùyaoov  Xéyovres  x.  Matt,  xxvii.  23  hepotjov _ 

John  xix.  1 3  èK<5c6io6V  èirl  ßi^uorros  x»  Matt,  xxvii.  1 9  KaOr^névou . . .  èirl  toO  Pt^moctos. 

^  Buse,  Op.  cit.  p.  218,  clarifies  the  independent  features  in  John’s  presentation  by  comparison  with 
Mark.  See  also  Gardner-Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  68  ff.  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  p.  516, 
indicates  features  from  the  Syn.  which  are  lacking  in  John.  Lee,  op.  cit.  p.  56,  simply  takes  all  the 
agreements  as  proof  for  dependence  on  Mark,  without  asking  about  possible  agreements  between 
independent  traditions.  Concerning  the  common  tendency  in  John  and  Matthew  to  emphasize 
the  voluntary  character  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  see  Dodd,  TTu  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
p.  426  (with  reference  to  John  xix.  30)  and  Dahl,  op.  cit.  p.  25. 

*  See  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  459.  *  Against  Lee,  op.  cit.  p.  56. 
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Agreements  with  Mark  and  Matthew: 

John  xix.  16  t<5t6  TropéScoKev  ccCrràv...\va  orocupcoO^  ~  Mark  xv.  15;  Matt, 
xxvii.  26  (. .  .t6v  ’lT|ffOÜv)  Mark  lacks  t6te. 

The  question  whether  John  used  synoptic  material  is  especially  acute  in 
the  Barabbas  story  (John  xviii.  38-40).  The  rest  of  the  agreements  are  in  fixed 
expressions  such  as  the  question  whether  Jesus  is  the  king  of  the  Jews 
(xviii.  33),  the  call  of  the  Jews  for  his  crucifixion  (xix.  6,  15)  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  statement  that  Jesus  had  been  given  over  to  be  crucified  (xix.  16).^ 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  other  agreements  with  the  Syn.  in  xviii.  28, 
34  and  xix.  13  are  between  parallel  reports.“  Nor  do  the  agreements  in 
John  xviii.  38-40  alter  this  conclusion.  Here  the  Evangelist  has  reworked 
the  source  in  such  a  way  as  to  use  only  part  of  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Barabbas  enters  the  narrative  in  such  an  abrupt  fashion.®  Barrett  and  Buse 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  surprising  iràXiv  of  xviii.  40  (which  has  no  pre¬ 
ceding  point  of  reference)  comes  from  Mark  xv.  13.  This  irregularity  in  John 
indicates  quite  strongly  that  the  gospel  contains  a  fragment  of  a  narrative 
independent  of  the  Syn.  To  be  specific  it  shows  that  the  Johannine  source 
must  have  contained  two  calls  for  the  release  of  Barabbas.  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  uses  irdAiv  in  the  repeated  call  for  Jesus’  crucifixion.* 

The  agreements  with  Luke  in  John  xviii.  38  and  xix.  16  could  point  either 
to  a  Lukan  influence  or  to  traditions  common  to  John  and  Luke.  However, 
the  agreements  can  be  entirely  understood  as  a  common  tendency  to  stress 
the  innocence  of  Jesus®  and  the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  Less  important  is  the 
agreement  with  Matthew  in  xviii.  39.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement 
with  Mark  in  xviii.  39  is  almost  word  for  word.  But  again  it  involves  a  central 
and  fixed  pronouncement  where  one  could  expect  great  similarities  even 
among  different  traditions.® 

From  Annas  to  Caiaphas 

Agreements  with  the  Syn.  : 

John  xviii.  14  ’HkoXoOôe»  Tcp  ’IqaoO  Zipcov  TTérpoç  ~  Matt.  xxvi.  58  ô  TTérpoç 
TjKoXouÔEi  (Mark  fiKOÂoùôqaev)  oÙTcp  Mark  xiv.  54,  cf.  Luke  xxii.  54. 

John  xviii.  16  TTonSioKTi  ~  Matt.  xxvi.  69  ~  Luke  xxii.  56,  cf.  Mark  xiv.  66  (uia 
TWV  TTOnSlOKCûv). 

John  xviii.  25  fipvi'iaocTO  ~  Mark  xiv.  68  par. 

‘  Against  Barrett,  op.  cü.  pp.  447, 450  and  454,  and  Buse,  op.  at.  pp.  217!.  They  do  not  discuss  the 
types  of  agreements  with  the  Syn.,  that  is  whether  they  are  in  fixed  expressions,  etc. 

*  The  judgment  seat  motif  is  used  quite  differently  in  John  xix.  13  and  Matthew  xxvii.  ig.  See 
Barrett,  op.  cit.  pp.  45a  f.  and  Dahl,  op.  cit.  p.  a6.  Cf.  Buse,  op.  cit.  p.  218. 

'  See  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  44g  and  other  commentaries. 

*  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  44g  and  Buse,  op.  cit.  p.  a  18.  Thus  the  use  of  irAXiw  in  John  xviii.  40  rather 
shakes  than  supports  Buse’s  theory  of  dependence  here  on  stratum  B  in  Mark  (concerning  stratum  B, 
see  V.  Taylor,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Mark  (London,  ig53)).  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelism  des 
Johannes,  p.  50a,  has  seen  that  iràXiv  must  refer  to  a  source  independent  of  the  Syn. 

*  Correctly  in  Schniewind,  op.  cit.  pp.  66  and  6g  f.  Cf.  Acts  iii.  14,  John  viii.  46, 1  Pet.  ii.  22  f., 
II  Cor.  V.  at. 

*  As  usual  Gardner-Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  62  ff.  emphasizes  the  independent  features  in  John,  but  the 
•nalysis  is  rather  sketchy. 
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Agreements  with  Mark: 

John  xviii.  15  els  otOXfiv  toO  àpxiEpécoç  ~  Mark  xiv.  54,  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  58. 
John  xviii.  18,  25  ôepMoavôiievos  ~  Mark  xiv.  67. 

John  xviii.  22  twv  vnrripeTcijv  £5cokev  ^dmopia  Tcp  ’IriaoO  ~  Mark  xiv.  65  ol  CrnTipéroi 
(Sonriopoaiv  oCrrôv  IXaßov  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  67. 

Agreements  with  Matthew: 

John  xviii.  24  irpôç  Koâ’açâv  t6v  dcpxiEpéa  ~  Matt.  xxvi.  57,  cf  John  xviii.  28. 
John  xviii.  13  f  toö  Kaia9ä. .  .àpxiEpEÙs. .  .Konaipâs  ô  ovjjLpouXeOoas  ~  Matt, 
xxvi.  3  TOÖ  àpxiEpécos  Koïoçâ. .  .oweßouXEOaocvTO,  cf  John  xi.  49,  53. 

John  xviii.  27  iràXiv  f|pvi^aoTO. . .  ~  Matt.  xxvi.  72. 

John  xviii.  27  xal  EÛOécos  àXéKTcop  âçcbvriCTev^Matt.  xxvi.  74  (eOôus),  cf  Mark 
xiv.  72  (èx  Sevnipou). 

Agreements  with  Luke: 

John  xviii.  12  ouväAoßov  tôv  ’Itio-oöv.  .  .f^yoyov  ~  Luke  xxii.  54  ZuXAaßövxEs 
aùràv  ï^yotyov. 

John  xviii.  25  xai  où  èx  twv  ixoStitöv  oùtoô  êI.  .  .oùx  sipii  (cf  John  xviii.  17) 
Luke  xxii.  58  xai  où  éÇ  ocCrrcov  eI.  . .. 

Agreements  with  Mark  and  Matthew: 

John  xviii.  18  o!  CnTTipéron  ~  Matt.  xxvi.  58;  Mark  xiv.  54  perà  tûv  CnrripeTÔv. 
John  xviii.  20  TràvroTE  éSiSaÇa. .  .èv  Tcp  iep^  Mark  xiv.  49  xoô’  fjiiépav  èv  T9 
iepû  SiSàoxcov  cf  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 

John’s  account  of  Peter’s  denial  has  an  independent  stamp  to  it — something 
Barrett  must  concede,^  even  though  here  he  considers  John  dependent 
on  Mark.  John,  however,  breaks  off  the  narrative  by  inserting  the  ‘  hearing 
before  the  high  priest’  between  Peter’s  first  denial  and  subsequent  denials. 
There  are  also  some  features  found  only  in  John,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
synoptic  elements  are  lacking,  for  example,  John  does  not  mention  Peter’s 
dialect  nor  anything  of  his  weeping.* 

Barrett  reaches  the  conclusion  that  John  has  reworked  the  synoptic 
material.  However,  none  of  the  agreements  with  the  Syn.  are  so  pro¬ 
nounced  or  so  striking  that  one  is  convinced  by  them  to  accept  this  inter¬ 
pretation.  As  one  might  expect,  similarities  can  be  found  in  the  fixed  expres¬ 
sions  concerning  the  cock’s  crow  (John  xviii.  27).  Apart  from  this  there  are 
verbal  agreements  which  would  occur  quite  naturally  in  independent 
accounts  of  the  same  affair:  the  words  for  ‘maid’,  ‘servants’,  ‘warming 
themselves’,  ‘deny’,  ‘court  of  the  high  priest’,  and  that  ‘Peter  followed  after 
Jesus’.  The  similarities  in  the  question  to  Peter  (xviii.  25)  are  not  very 
striking.* 

*  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  437. 

*  Bultmann,  Das  Evangtlium  des  Johannes,  pp.  496  f.,  clarifies  the  difference  between  John  and  the 
Syn. 

*  Gardner-Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  60  f.  Buse,  op.  cit.  p.  317,  stresses  that  John  echoes  Mark.  However, 
one  can  find  a  similar  echo,  to  take  just  an  example,  in  the  Crucifixion  narrative,  but  Buse  does  not 
consider  any  dependence  on  Mark  there. 
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John’s  account  of  the  ‘hearing  before  the  high  priest’  contains  many 
irregularities.  The  main  outline  is  clear:  first  they  go  before  Annas  (xviii.  12)  ; 
from  Annas  to  Caiaphas  (xviii.  24);  from  Gaiaphas  to  the  praetorium 
(xviii.  28).  One  notices  most  clearly  the  Evangelist’s  own  hand  in  the 
parenthetical  notes  which  are  attached  to  Annas  (xviii.  I3f.).  This  paren¬ 
thesis  refers  back  to  John  xi.  49  ff.  and  indicates  a  basic  Johannine  theological 
theme:  Jesus  should  die  for  the  people.  So  it  is  probable  that  the  Evangelist 
knew  a  tradition  in  which  Jesus  was  led  to  Annas  and  then  to  Caiaphas,  but 
out  of  his  theological  interest  he  has  connected  Annas  and  Caiaphas  in 
xviii.  13  f-  in  such  a  way  as  to  mar  the  order  of  the  narrative.^ 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  account  of  Caiaphas  and  his  pronouncement 
in  John  xi.  47  ff.  (cf.  the  note  in  xviii.  13  f.)  was  based  on  tradition  and  was 
not  constructed  by  the  Evangelist  on  the  basis  of  Matt.  xxvi.  3.  The  traditional 
aspect  of  the  episode  is  only  underlined  by  the  addition  of  a  commentary 
(xi.  51  f.)  emanating  from  the  Evangelist.*  Thus  John  and  Matthew  give 
two  mutually  exclusive  witnesses  for  a  Passion  tradition  in  which  Caiaphas 
is  connected  with  a  council  meeting. 

The  ‘hearing  before  the  high  priest’  in  John  is  clearly  reworked.  There  is 
no  accusation  and  nothing  is  determined,  except  a  declaration  by  Jesus  that 
the  people  as  well  as  the  high  priest  should  know  what  had  happened.®  The 
agreement  with  Mark  in  John  xviii.  22  is  clear,  but  the  context  offers  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  John  used  Mark.  The  presentation  in  John  xviii.  20 
is  so  different  from  Mark  xiv.  49  and  Matt.  xxvi.  55  that  the  agreements  here 
advance  no  proof  for  dependence  on  the  Syn.* 

.  The  Resurrection 

Agreements  with  Syn.  : 

John  XX.  I  Motpla  f|  Mory6aXTivyi  John  xx.  18  (MotpiAu)  ~  Mark  xvi.  i;  Matt, 
xxviii.  I  (Mocpidu),  cf.  Luke  xxiv.  10. 

John  XX.  15  Tlva  jrjTSIs  ~  Luke  xxiv.  5  t(  jtitsItê...,  cf.  Mark  xvi.  6;  Matt, 
xxviii.  5. 

Agreements  with  Mark: 

John  XX.  I  ipxETon  irpcot. .  .els  t6  uvriuelov  ~  Mark  xvi.  2  irpcot. .  .Épxovrai  hri  t6 
uvf\pia. 

John  XX.  I  t6v  Ai9ov. .  .èx  toO  uvtimeIou  ~  Mark  xvi.  3. 

John  XX.  6  elofîXôev  els  t6  mmueTov  ~  Mark  xvi.  5  eloeAOoOcrm .... 

John  XX.  12  èv  AeuxoTs  KotOejouévous  ~  Mark  xvi.  5  ko[6i^|J£vov.  .  .oroAf^v  Aeuici‘|v 
cf  Matt,  xxviii.  2  f. 

John  XX.  13  TToO  SÔTiKon/  ocCrrôv  Mark  xvi.  6  ôttou.  . . .,  cf.  John  xx.  1 5. 

*  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  437,  thinks  that  John  has  built  on  the  hint  of  two  hearings  in  Mark.  Bultmann, 
Das  Eeangäium  dts  Joharmes,  p.  497,  maintains  that  the  addition  of  Caiaphas  is  secondary.  Cf.  the 
attempt  to  smooth  over  among  the  textual  variants. 

'  See  Anton  Fridrichsen,  Missionstanken  i  Fjord*  evangeliet,  Svensk  Ex.  Ârsbok,  it  (1937),  139. 

’  Cf.  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  437.  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johansus,  p.  498. 

*  Against  Barrett,  op.  eil.  p.  441. 
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Agreements  with  Matthew: 

John  XX.  12  àyyéXous  ~  Matt,  xxviii.  2,  5  ÄyyeXos. 

John  XX.  12  öirou  £keito  ~  Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

John  XX.  17  pou  âcTTTOu  Matt,  xxviii.  90!..  .ètqxSrniaav  otOroö  tous  ttôSos. 

John  XX.  17  TTopÉÛou  Trp6s  toùs  àSaXçoOs  pou  Kcxi  Etiré  cxùtoTs  ~  Matt,  xxviii.  10 
CnrcSryCTE  àTrotyyetAonrE  toTs  àSeAçoTs  pou. 

John  XX.  18  àyyéAXouaa  toTs  pot6riTaïs~Matt.  xxviii.  8  àirayyElAoK 

Agreement  in  content:  neither  John  xx.  i  ff.  nor  Matt.  28.  i  ff.  mention  the 
anointing  at  the  grave  (cf.  however  John  xix.  39  f.). 

Agreements  with  Luke: 

John  XX.  I  6è  pig  tcov  aopp<i[Teov  ~  Luke  xxiv.  i. 

John  xx.  12  6Û0  (dyyéXous)  ~  Luke  xxiv.  4  (âvSpEs). 

John  XX.  12  t6  aûpa  toO  ’ItictoO  Luke  xxiv.  3. 

John  XX.  I  fT.  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  passages  which  belong  to  an 
independent  Johannine  tradition  yet  still  contain  similarities  with  the  Syn.— 
especially  in  fixed  pronouncements  and  expressions  and  necessary  verbal 
agreements  due  to  the  common  subject-matter.  The  expressions  of  time  in 
xx.  I  f.  are  the  type  of  fixed  specifications  which  have  parallels  in  Mark  and 
Luke.  The  name  Mary  Magdalene  is  common  tradition. 

Further,  there  are  agreements  in  some  words  and  modes  of  expression 
such  as  ‘went  into  the  tomb’  (xx.  6),  ‘where  they  have  laid  him’  (xx.  12  f.), 
‘the  body  ofjesus’  (xx.  12),  ‘said  to  the  disciples’  (xx.  18).  These  expressions 
are  distributed  in  John’s  account  in  quite  another  way  from  that  in  any  of 
the  Syn.^ 

The  Gospel  of  John  tells  that  the  stone  was  removed  (xx.  i),  although 
nothing  had  been  said  of  a  stone  being  laid  before  the  tomb.  One  might 
consider  the  synoptic  account  to  lie  behind  this.*  However,  the  stone  is 
probably  mentioned  abruptly  in  John  because  the  Evangelist  and  the 
readers  were  so  acquainted  with  this  feature  that  further  explanation 
was  unnecessary  (cf.  the  discussion  above  concerning  the  abrupt  introduction 
of  Barabbas). 

The  description  of  the  angels  in  John  xx.  12  has  several  points  of  similarity 
with  the  Syn.  However,  white  clothing  traditionally  belongs  in  such  a 
context  and  das  Gesetz  der  Z^eizAhl  explains  the  agreement  between  John 
and  Luke.® 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  John  and  Matthew  tell  of  a  Christophany 
before  a  woman  (John)  or  women  (Matthew).*  In  both  stories  one  finds 
intimate  expressions,  as  in  the  embracing  of  Jesus  feet  (Matthew)  or  the 

*  See  the  analysis  in  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johaiaus,  p.  528  (the  narrative  of  the  disaples 
going  to  the  grave  is  secondary),  and  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  466  (John  is  independent,  but  also  influenced 
by  Mark). 

*  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  467,  indicates  this  understanding. 

*  See  Bultmann,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes,  p.  531,  n.  6,  with  references. 

*  Dahl,  op.  cit.  p.  33. 
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endeavour  thereto  (John)  and  in  the  statement  to  ‘my  brethren’.  But,  taking 
the  stories  as  a  whole,  one  can  hardly  suppose  dependence  in  two  such  vastly 
different  accounts.  Thus  John  and  Matthew  give  independent  witness  to  the 
tradition  of  this  Christophany.  So  Matt,  xxviii.  9  f.  is  not  likely  to  be  just  a 
fabrication  produced  by  the  author  himself. 

John  and  Matthew  also  agree  in  that  they  lack  the  anointing  at  the  grave. 
The  explanation  of  this  might  well  be  the  same  as  for  the  agreements  in  the 
Christophany.^ 

III.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  direct  literary  relationship  between  John  and  the  Syn.  cannot  be  considered, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  units  of  synoptic  material  have  been  added  to  the 
Johannine  tradition. 

In  the  Passion  narrative  of  John  three  sections  were  considered  which 
consisted  of  synoptic  elements  fused  together:  (i)  The  burial,  with  elements 
from  Matthew,  Luke,  and  possibly  Mark.  (2)  Peter’s  use  of  the  sword,  with 
elements  from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  probably  Luke.  (3)  The  mocking  scene, 
with  elements  from  Mark  and  Matthew. 

The  analysis  of  the  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  and  of  the  burial 
gave  clear  indications  of  a  Passion  tradition  peculiar  to  John.  Acts  xiii.  29 
supported  this  interpretation.  In  the  account  of  the  Passion  and  in  the 
Resurrection  narrative  our  discussion  of  agreements  between  John  and  the 
Syn.  showed  that  they  can  be  understood  as  similarities  between  mutually 
independent  traditions  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  This  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Passion  narratives  were  more  fixed  than 
other  parts  of  the  tradition. 

The  parallels  between  John  and  Matthew  are  especially  interesting.  Both 
witness  to  traditions  about  Caiaphas  and  the  decision  in  the  council;  a 
Christophany  to  the  women  (woman)  after  the  resurrection  ;  and  perhaps  an 
account  which  lacked  an  anointing  at  the  grave  after  the  burial.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  clear  that  John  must  be  compared  with  the  Syn.  not  only 
collectively,  but  also  individually.* 

*  More  thorough  discussion  in  Dahl,  ibid. 

*  We  have  pointed  to  only  a  few  parallel  tendencies  in  connexion  with  particular  verbal  agree¬ 
ments,  since  a  fuller  treatment  would  have  necessitated  a  broader  discussion  of  the  theology  in  the 
Gosjjel  of  John  as  well  as  the  theologfy  of  each  synoptic  gospel  individually.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
John  xviii.  i-g  was  not  discussed  in  detail,  even  though  the  section  strewed  the  majesty  of  Jesus  in  a 
way  comparable  to  the  tendency  in  Matthew  xxvi.  47-56. 
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A  RE-EXAMINATION  OF  CODEX 
EPHRAEMI  RESCRIPTUS 

Codex  Ephraemi  Rescriptus  has  been  the  neglected  member  of  the  family  of 
great  uncials.  Photographic  facsimiles  have  been  produced  of  X,  A,  B,  D, 
and  others,  but  only  a  sample  page  or  two  of  the  valuable  palimpsest  is 
available  in  textbooks.  All  the  important  codices  have  been  studied  and 
collated  more  than  once.  But  as  regards  Codex  C  only  Tischendorf  has 
transcribed  its  text  and  edited  it  according  to  modem  standards.  In  text¬ 
books  on  textual  criticism  Codex  C  has  been  given — almost  without  excep¬ 
tion — less  than  half  the  space  of  any  of  the  other  main  uncials.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  a  difficult  manuscript  to  read,  and  many  lacunae  exist.  Yet  because  of  its 
age  and  the  quality  of  its  text,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  contains  portions  of 
all  the  sections  of  the  New  Testament,  every  possible  detail  should  be 
accurately  extracted  from  this  once  beautiful  codex.  Owing  to  this  un¬ 
warranted  neglect  of  Codex  C,  especially  the  fact  that  no  one  had  tested 
the  accuracy  of  Tischendorf ’s  work,  a  new  study  was  undertaken  and  a  new 
edition  is  being  prepared.  The  present  article  will  include  (i)  a  brief  history 
of  the  manuscript  and  its  use  by  textual  critics;  (2)  introductory  items 
on  which  new  light  may  be  shed  or  on  which  previous  statements  need  to 
be  corrected  ;  and  finally,  (3)  a  list  of  the  more  significant  errors  found  in 
Tischendorf’s  edition. 


I 

Codex  Ephraemi  Rescriptus  (Gregory:  04;  von  Soden:  6  3)  has  been  in  its 
present  home  in  Paris  since  1602  when  it  was  brought  from  Italy  by  Catherine 
de’  Medici.  It  had  been  brought  to  Italy  a  century  earlier  by  Andrew  Lascar 
who  gave  it  to  his  patron  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  In  Paris  the  codex  originally 
was  given  the  number  1905,  but  now  is  listed  as  Grec  9  in  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale. 

Until  Wettstein  studied  the  manuscript  it  had  been  assumed  that  the 
librarian  Jean  Boivin  (1663-1726)  was  the  first  to  detect  the  partly  erased 
text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Wettstein,^  however,  credited  this 
discovery  to  the  French  Protestant  Peter  Affix  and  his  contention  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Tischendorf.  The  present  writer  finds  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  earlier  writing  had  remained  unnoticed,  or  even  that  no  one  knew 

*  J-  J"  Wettstein,  Novum  Testammtum  Graecum,  Tomus  i  (Amstelaedami,  1751),  P-  27.  In  his 
Prolegomena  twenty-one  yean  earlier  Wettitein  assumed,  as  did  everyone  else  at  that  time,  that 
Boivin  was  the  discoverer  of  the  lower  text. 
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that  a  biblical  text  once  existed  under  the  thirty-eight  sermons  of  Ephraem 
of  Syria.  On  many  pages  from  one  to  six  lines  stand  out  clearly  at  either  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  page  where  the  twelfth-century  scribe  did  not  write.  It 
is  more  likely  that,  because  of  the  condition  of  the  codex,  very  little  signi¬ 
ficance  was  attached  in  pre-text-critical  days  to  the  partially  hidden  text 
when  other  more  legible  texts  were  available.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless, 
that  Peter  Allix  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  earlier  contents  of  the 
manuscript  and  thereby  establish  its  value. 

Allix  made  no  use  of  his  discovery.  The  first  to  cite  any  readings  from 
Codex  C  was  Ludolph  Küster,^  who  in  1710  and  again  in  1723  published 
Mill’s  Greek  text  and  included  in  the  apparatus  such  readings  as  were  for¬ 
warded  to  him  by  Boivin.  These  citations  of  Codex  C  (listed  in  Kuster’s 
edition  as  Paris  9)  were  very  sporadic  and  were  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
or  systematic  presentation  of  the  text  of  the  manuscript.  Further  interest  in 
the  codex  was  aroused  by  the  brief  description  given  by  Montfaucon*  and 
more  especially  by  his  facsimile  specimen  of  the  script.  The  first  serious 
attempt  to  study  Codex  C  and  its  text  was  made  in  1716  by  J.  J.  Wettstein, 
then  in  his  early  twenties.  He  first  made  sample  extracts  of  its  text  and 
showed  these  to  Richard  Bentley,  the  Cambridge  philologian,  who  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  complete  his  collation.  This  Wettstein  did  while  on  leave 
from  his  chaplaincy  duties.  The  collation  was  made  against  the  1654 
Amsterdam  edition  of  the  TR.  For  his  work  Bentley  paid  him  fifty  pounds 
sterling.  Although  it  was  deposited  with  Bentley  in  Cambridge,  this  collation 
was  not  to  be  incorporated  into  Bentley’s  projected  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  History  decreed  it  be  used  in  Wettstein’s  own  apparatus. 

The  first  publication  of  the  exact  contents  of  the  codex  was  made  in 
Wettstein’s  Prolegomena,^  issued  anonymously  at  Amsterdam  in  1730.  This 
was  followed  in  1751  and  1752  by  his  Greek  New  Testament,  throughout 
which  the  readings  of  the  codex  are  first  cited  by  its  present  symbol.  These 
citations  represented  a  highly  significant  contribution  to  textual  studies, 
although  they  were  not  completely  satisfactory  when  judged  by  later  critical 
standards.  Less  significant  variations — such  as  addition  or  omission  of  the 
article  and  differences  of  word  order — were  not  noted.  Wettstein  made  no 
indication  of  places  where  he  was  unable  to  read  the  text.  Furthermore,  his 
attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  original  scribe  and  the  two  correctors 
were  quite  unsatisfactory.  Finally,  a  not  insignificant  number  of  errors  had 
been  found  in  his  citations. 

After  Wettstein,  numerous  scholars  examined  the  manuscript  and  testified 

*  Ludolph  Küster,  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,  etc.,  and  ed.  (Lipsiae,  1733).  On  page  4b  of  his 
Praefatio,  Küster  states  that  the  citations  in  the  apparatus  were  received  from  Boivin.  In  all  likelihood 
Küster  had  not  even  seen  the  codex. 

’  Bernard!  de  Montfaucon  Palaeographia  Graeca  sive  de  Ortu  et  Progressu  Literarum  Graecanan  (Paris, 
1708),  pp.  2I3f. 

*  J.  J.  Wettstein,  Prolegomena  ad  Novi  Testamenti  Graeci. . .  (Amstelaedami,  1 730),  p.  1 3, 
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to  the  competency  of  his  work.  More  than  one,  however,  voiced  the  opinion 
that  more  could  yet  be  garnered  by  another  careful  study  of  the  text. 
Griesbach  desired  that  as  much  as  was  still  legible  be  printed  letter  for 
letter.^  His  concern  was  heightened  by  what  he  thought  to  be  a  marked 
deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  manuscript.  He  was  unable  to  detect 
many  readings  which  Wettstein  had  cited.  Although  he  studied  the  manu¬ 
script  to  some  extent,  Griesbach  added  only  two  readings  (Mark  vi.  iz,  4)  to 
those  cited  by  Wettstein.*  A  generation  later  Lachmann  indicated  the  fame 
that  was  waiting  for  the  man  who  would  undertake  to  publish  a  complete 
edition  of  the  codex.*  He  was  the  first,  it  appears,  to  suggest  the  application  of 
a  chemical  reagent  to  bring  out  the  latent  text. 

The  next  significant  move  was  made  by  F.  F.  Fleck  of  Leipzig  who  studied 
the  manuscript  in  1834-5.*  At  his  instance  the  ‘gioberti’  tincture  was  applied 
by  the  library  authorities  to  the  vast  majority  of  folios.  The  application 
undoubtedly  facilitated  the  deciphering  of  the  manuscript,  and  has  restored 
previously  illegible  sections  of  the  text.  On  not  a  few  occasions,  however,  an 
overdose  of  the  tincture  resulted  in  a  fatal  blotting  of  the  text.  Fleck  himself 
was  content  with  a  cursory  study  of  several  folios.  He  added  nothing  to  the 
list  of  variant  readings.  He  left  that  task  to  another  greater  than  himself  who 
was  to  come  after  him. 

In  1840  C.  Tischendorf  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  came  to  Paris  to  edit  the 
first  complete  text  of  the  codex  with  a  thorough  Introduction  and  copious 
notes  in  an  Appendix.®  Almost  without  exception  the  scholarly  world 
accorded  its  unreserved  praise  and  many  assumed  the  codex  need  not  be 
examined  further.  Yet  others  did  look  at  the  manuscript,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  gain  an  adequate  appreciation  of  Tischendorf ’s  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Tregelles  examined  the  MS.  several  times  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  as 
regards  the  variant  reading  in  I  Tim.  iii.  16,®  but  he  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  Tischendorf.  The  learned  Italian  A.  Ceriani  alone,  so 
it  seems,  questioned  the  accuracy  of  Tischendorf ’s  edition,’  but  his  call  for  a 
new  examination  fell  on  deaf  ears.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  felt  the  limited 

Cf.  John  D.  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Eng.  trans.  vol.  ii,  part  i  (Cambridge, 
>793).  P-  260. 

*  J.  J.  Griesbach,  Symbolae  Criticae,  tomus  prior  (Halae,  1785),  p.  vi. 

*  Carl  Lachmann,  ‘Rechenschaft  über  seine  Ausgabe  des  neuen  Testaments’,  Theologische  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  ui  (1830),  831  f. 

*  F.  F.  Fleck,  ‘Uber  die  Handschrift  des  neuen  Testamentes  gewöhnlich  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri 
Rescriptus  gennant  in  der  Königlichen  Bibliothek  zu  Paris’,  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  xiv 
(1841),  I26ff. 

‘  Constantinus  Tischendorf,  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus  sive  Fragmenta  Veteris  Testamenti  e  Codice 
Graeco  Parisiensi  Celeberrimo  Quinti  ut  videtur  post  Christum  Seculi  (Lipsiae:  Bemh.  Tauchnitz,  1845). 
The  New  Testament  was  published  separately  in  1843.  In  the  1845  edition  various  printer’s  errors 
detected  in  the  former  edition  are  brought  to  the  reader’s  attention. 

*  Samuel  P.  Tregelles,  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (London:  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons,  1854),  p.  228.  Tregelles  refers  to  his  ‘repeated  inspection  of  this  passage’. 

*  A.  Ceriani,  ‘Letture  della  Classe  di  Lettere  e  Scienze  Storiche  e  Morali,  CriticaBiblica’,  Reale 
Institute  Lombardo  di  Scienze  e  Lettere:  Rendiconti,  Series  n,  vol.  xxi  (1888),  p.  547. 
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improvement  on  the  text  of  Tischendorf  would  be  worth  the  immense 
amount  of  painstaking  labour  involved  in  reading  so  difficult  a  manuscript. 
Hermann  von  Soden  makes  no  mention  that  either  he  or  his  assistants  looked 
at  the  codex,  and  shows  his  adoption  of  Tischendorf’s  edition  by  listing  as 
Schreibfehler^  readings  in  which  Tischendorf  was  wrong  and  which  could 
have  been  easily  corrected  had  he  felt  the  need  to  verify  them. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Tischendorf  published  his 
edition  of  Codex  C.  I  have  not  been  able  to  note  a  single  instance  of  anyone 
finding  any  errors  in  this  standard  edition. 


II 

In  the  following  discussion  I  shall  refer  only  to  such  items  on  which  new  light 
has  been  shed,  or  on  which  previously  accepted  statements  should  now  be 
revised.  The  first  such  item  is  the  number  of  folios  now  in  the  codex.  Manu¬ 
script  C  is  always  described  as  having  209  leaves.  This  is  not  the  case  now  and 
it  may  not  have  been  so  250  years  ago.  At  the  present  time  only  208  leaves 
still  remain  in  the  codex.  When  Tischendorf  studied  the  manuscript  209 
leaves  were  known  to  be  extant.  Some  time  between  1840  and  1883,  how¬ 
ever,  folio  138 — the  one  used  for  a  facsimile  by  Tischendorf — disappeared, 
and  this  fact  was  noted  on  a  supplementary  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the 
codex.  So  far  as  I  know  no  one,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  laid  the  blame  for 
its  absence  on  Tischendorf.  In  any  event  208  leaves,  145  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  sixty-three  of  the  Old  Testament,  make  up  the  codex  as  it  now 
stands. 

Another  question  may  well  be  asked:  did  the  codex  once  contain  210 
folios?  This  question  is  asked  because  of  a  curious  item  in  Wettstein’s 
Prolegomena  which  suggests  that  he  may  have  seen  the  page  that  contained 
Heb.  xi.  15-xii.  16.  Wettstein  stated  that  Codex  C  was  defective  from  x.  24- 
xi.  15  instead  of  from  x.  24-xii.  16 — that  is,  only  one  folio  is  lost  instead  of 
two.*  This  statement  could  be  dismissed  lightly  as  an  inaccuracy  except  for 
the  fact  that  xi.  15  is  precisely  where  the  second  of  the  two  missing  pages 
would  have  begun.  Why  did  he  pick  out  xi.  15?  We  have  no  indication  that 
Wettstein  tried  to  approximate  the  contents  of  the  lost  folios  and  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  number  of  folios  that  were  originally  in  the  Codex.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  on  his  first  (or  an  early)  examination  of  the  codex  he  may  have 
noted  that  the  text  of  xi.  15-xii.  16  was  extant.  Two  arguments  may  be 
advanced  to  refute  this  suggestion.  First,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Librarian 
Boivin  disclosed  in  the  catalogue  that  the  manuscript  contained  209  folios. 
But  although  Boivin  had  examined  the  manuscript  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 

‘  Hermann  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften  des  neuen  Testaments,  i.  Teil  (Berlin:  Verlag  von  Arthur  Glaue, 
'9M-IO),  pp.  935  f. 

This  statement  was  not  altered  in  his  175 1-2  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
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seventeenth  century,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  entry  was  made  prior  to  1716 
when  Wettstein  made  his  first  cursory  study.  Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that 
in  his  New  Testament  Wettstein  stops  citing  Codex  C  at  x.  24  and  does  not 
begin  again  until  xii.  16.  This,  however,  only  indicates  that  he  did  not  collate 
the  page,  but  it  cannot  prove  that  he  never  saw  this  particular  folio. 

One  further  remark  should  be  made  about  the  number  of  folios.  The  total 
number  originally  contained  in  the  New  Testament  was  probably  232 
leaves — plus,  perhaps,  one  each  for  the  missing  KE<|>dXaia  of  Matthew  and 
Mark.  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon  stated  that  when  complete  the  New  Testament 
of  Codex  C  would  have  contained  238  leaves.^  He  perhaps  assumed  that  lists 
of  K6<j>àAaia  were  originally  included  for  Acts  and  other  divisions  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  may  be  more  than  fortuitous,  however,  that  no  such  leaves 
have  been  preserved. 

How  many  different  scribes  took  part  in  the  writing  of  the  manuscript? 
Tischendorf  correctly  noted  that  different  scribes  wrote  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  sections.  Much  less  certainty  remains  as  to  whether  more  than  one 
scribe  had  a  hand  in  copying  the  New  Testament.  No  hint  whatsoever  is 
found  in  studying  variations  of  script.  Because  he  noted  that  Acts  alone  has  the 
nomen  sacrum  loX  while  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  has  it^X,  Traube  suggested 
another  hand  may  have  written  Acts.®  This  is  an  impressive  factor,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  other  peculiarities  to  substantiate  it.  A  better 
case,  I  believe,  may  be  made  out  for  the  possibility  that  different  hands  wrote 
John  and  perhaps  also  Revelation.  Throughout  the  manuscript  the  verbal 
suffixes,  6ai,  6e  and  xai,  te  are  interchanged  regularly  with  one  exception. 
They  are  not  confused  in  the  fourth  gospel.  This  indication  of  a  change  in 
John  can  be  followed  up  by  other  observations.  Except  for  one  instance  in 
Luke,  the  codex  always  has  the  spelling  ttiXottos.  But  in  John  ireiXoros  is 
found  every  time.®  A  peculiarity  found  only,  but  regularly,  in  John  is 
9apEiaaioi.  In  none  of  the  other  gospels  is  the  nu-movable  omitted  so 
frequently  as  in  John.  Furthermore,  John  alone  of  the  gospels  frequently  has 
Xqvpouai  rather  than  Xqpvpopai.  Also  in  John  ke  is  found  once  for  xai.  But 
of  even  greater  significance  is  the  slight  difference  in  the  subscription  at  the 
end  of  John.  Here  the  subscription  is  written  on  two  lines:  EYAfrEAlON 
and  KATAKiiANNHN.  In  Mark  and  Luke  (the  end  of  Matthew  is  missing) 
the  subscription  is  written  on  one  line:  EYArfEAlONKATAMAPKON  and 
EYArrEAlONKATAAOYKAN.  The  combined  weight  of  these  differences  in 
John,  if  they  cannot  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  history  of  its  text, 
indicates  that  another  hand  may  have  written  the  fourth  gospel. 

*  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (and  ed.  1912), 
p.  71. 

*  Ludwig  Traube,  Nomina  Sacra,  Qtullen  und  Untersuchungen  zur  lateinischen  Philologie  des  Mittelalters, 
Zweiter  Band  (München;  C.  H.  Beck’sche  Verlagsbuchbandliuig,  1907),  pp.  7of. 

*  A  number  of  times  the  name  is  not  found  because  the  folios  are  lost,  but  in  each  of  the  gospels 
he  name  is  found  more  than  once. 
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The  case  for  a  different  hand  in  Revelation  is  less  impressive,  yet  worth 
considering.  In  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  the  scribe  has  written  ti  for  e* 
several  times.  This  orthographic  error  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  manu¬ 
script.  A  more  interesting  observation  is  the  way  the  original  scribe  has 
corrected  his  own  text  in  Revelation.  Elsewhere  in  the  manuscript  the  first 
hand  was  not  averse  to  erasing  his  own  text  and  rewriting  it  correctly.  But 
in  Revelation  the  original  scribe  has  corrected  his  own  text  three  times  and 
on  all  three  occasions  has  chosen  to  add  a  small  letter  above  the  line  rather 
than  to  erase.  The  more  than  usual  carelessness  of  the  scribe  in  Revelation 
may  also  be  mentioned,  but  this  feature  is  of  doubtful  value  in  assessing  the 
possibilities  of  different  scribes. 

A  major  problem  arises  when  an  editor  is  confronted  with  the  task  of 
citing  Codex  C  in  an  apparatus  criticus.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  include  our 
manuscript  among  others  under  a  common  sign,  or  by  other  means  to  cite  it 
as  part  of  a  group?  In  the  Nestle  apparatus,  for  example,  the  Hesychian 
symbol  includes  Codex  C  unless  stated  otherwise.  In  reality,  however,  who 
is  able  to  know  all  the  lacunae  of  Codex  C?  To  illustrate  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  this  method  we  may  point  to  the  longest  lacuna  in  Codex  C, 
namely  Luke  xii.  4-xix.  42,  where  the  Hesychian  symbol  is  employed  at 
least  twenty-eight  times.  Most  users  of  Nestle  will  assume  Codex  C  is 
among  the  Hesychian  witnesses.  A  more  cautious  person  may  say  that  he  is 
not  certain  Codex  C  is  extant  for  this  portion  of  the  text.  To  the  latter  Codex  C 
can  never  be  a  definite  witness  for  any  reading.  No  critical  apparatus  can 
afford  to  be  ambiguous,  regardless  of  how  general  or  selective  is  its  choice  of 
readings  and  witnesses.^ 

A  more  subtle  and  more  difficult  problem  arises  from  smaller  lacunae, 
especially  when  the  text  has  been  changed  by  the  first  corrector.  The  original 
text  is  often  lost  permanently.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  corrector  has 
erased  several  lines  to  add  a  short  phrase.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  of 
the  rewritten  text  except  the  short  added  phrase  represents  the  original  text 
which  he  erased.  Yet  Tischendorf  made  that  assumption,  for  example,  in 
Romans  vii.  24-viii.  2,  where  the  entire  text  was  rewritten  by  the  corrector. 
In  his  eighth  edition  C  is  cited  for  three  readings  in  these  verses,  although 
none  of  the  original  text  can  be  determined.  This  erroneous  procedure  is 
much  akin  to  one  often  made  with  manuscript  fragments  when  one  or  more 
complete  lines  must  be  supplied  by  the  editor.  The  reconstructed  text  often 
easily  becomes  the  ‘cited’  text  even  though  it  is  without  real  justification. 
This  type  of  error  may  be  illustrated  by  the  problem  of  the  text  of  p“  in 
Heb.  xi.  4.  The  two  lost  lines,  as  reconstructed  by  Kenyon,*  clearly  contain 

’  The  same  methodological  weakness  is  also  apparent  in  von  Soden’s  practice  of  grouping  MSS. 

'  F.  G.  Kenyon,  The  Chester  Beatty  Papyri,  Descriptions  and  Texts  of  Twelve  Manuscrits  on  Papyrus  of 
du  Greek  Bible,  Fasciculus  ni:  SupfUement,  Pauline  Epistles,  Text  (London:  Emery  Walker  Ltd.,  1938), 
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more  letters  than  were  originally  written  in  the  text.  Kenyon  himself 
suggested  irapa  xaiv  might  have  been  omitted,  but  G.  D.  Kilpatrick^  prefers  to 
believe  that  the  papyrus,  with  p“,  omitted  too  ôcû.  Without  passing  judgment 
now  as  to  whether  Kenyon’s  or  Kilpatrick’s  suggestion  is  to  be  preferred,  is  it 
correct  for  an  editor  to  include  this  conjecture  (even,  as  Nestle  does,  with  a 
question-mark)  in  an  apparatus  criticus,  since  it  is  really  no  more  than  a 
conjecture?  Any  number  of  blunders  or  singular  readings  may  have  been 
written  in  these  missing  lines.  Though  reservations  (such  as  the  question- 
mark,  videtuTy  or  some  other  means)  are  expressly  stated  in  citing  the  manu¬ 
script,  that  citation  is  bound  to  have  some  influence  in  the  choice  of  the 
primitive  reading.  Whenever  an  editor  is  citing  witnesses  such  as  Codex  C 
and  others  with  significant  lacunae  in  a  critical  apparatus,  he  must  remain  on 
the  side  of  caution,  accepting  the  inevitable  that  we  cannot  know  what  a 
manuscript  read  in  such  places.  In  my  notes  on  the  text  of  Codex  C  I  have 
tried  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  in  explaining  the  palaeographical  details  of 
peculiar  readings  and  what  degree  of  certainty  should  be  attached  to 
restorations  when  the  original  letters  are  lost. 

Ill 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  significant  errors  that  I  have  noted  in 
Tischendorf’s  edition.  The  first  reading  is  his  text.  The  second  is  the  correct 
reading;  and  the  manuscripts  cited  after  each  reading  are  the  witnesses  which 
agree  with  the  correct  text. 

In  the  complete  edition  of  the  manuscript  I  have  given  rather  detailed 
explanations  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  text  of  some  of  these 
variants  and  the  reasons  for  my  decisions.  Here  I  must  be  content  to  list 
them. 

Matthew 

ii.  23  vnro]  6ia;  rcl. 

vii.  12  TTOiouaiv]  iroicoaiv;  B  K  A  D  al. 

viii.  13  yevTiôriTCû]  yÊVTjTco;  sing. 

viii.  34  eÇqAÔEv]  eÇrjXôov;  565  1424  1223  P^- 

X.  33  6  cnrapvTitrnTon]  6  ov  apvTioT|Ton;  KDEFGKMSUVXfATT. 

xii.  48  pr)p  pou]  prip*''“;  sing. 

xiii.  33  Ev  oXEVpou]  Eiç  oX.  ;  rel. 

xiii.  49  oyyEXoi]  oryyEXoi  tou  6ü;  1424. 

xiii.  57  empoç  Et]  ampos;  sing. 

XV.  36  sing. 

xvi.  22  ETHTipOtv]  ETTlTipiOV. 

xviii.  29  onroScooco  aoi]  aoi  onroScocco;  PTT  13  33  69  565  1424  1241  al. 

xix.  16  Exco]  oxco;  B  D  1365  Or. 

xix.  28  Ka8i(7Eo6E]  koOtioeoOe;  BkD*GLMUXA. 

*  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  ‘The  Chester  Beatty  Papyrus  P**  and  Hebrews».  xui  (1941). 
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XX.  32  OeArrs]  ôcAeiç;  sing. 

xxi.  23  eXOovTos]  eXOovTCS. 

xxiv.  8  coSivcov]  coSeivcov. 

xxvi.  65  oTi  epXacTÇTiiiTiaEv]  ti''*'*  6^X009. 

xxvii.  5  onrexcopTiaHv]  ovEXWpTioEv;  BRAD  rcl. 

XXVii.  58  EKsAeVCJEV]  EKEVXaKXEV. 

Mark 

ii.  16  Ti  OTi]  oTi;  B  L  33  108  246  213  1424  sa. 

iii.  t8  Tischendorf  omitted  a  full  line:  toKcoßov  tov  tou  oXçaiou  koci  OaSSoiov 

KOI. 

iv.  31  KOKKOv]  KOKKco;  B  K  D  A  TT*  124  372  565  1402  pc. 
iv.  33  sAoXei]  TToXXons  sXoXei’'***  or  eX.  ttoX. 

V.  34  iCTÖi]  KOI  1061;  rel. 

vi.  4  THS  ouyyeveoiv]  TOiç  ouyy.  ;  B  X  A  rel. 
vi-  13  eXi90v]  T1X190V. 

viii.  28  01  ii£v]  OTi;  B  X*  sa  sy'. 

ix.  2  eÇ  Tiuepos]  06  (or  oX)  Tiu-  What  the  scribe  wanted  to  write  I  do  not  know. 
Only  the  lower  part  of  the  second  letter  is  not  clear. 

ix.  18  KOI  TPI36I  TOUS  oSoVTOts]  TOUS  oSovTos’'*'*;  X. 
ix.  18  eiTTOv]  Elira;  B  X  F  L  W  Y  i  28  209  565. 

ix.  23  TCO  inOTEUOVTl]  iriOTEUOVTl. 

ix.  42  inoTiv  exovTcov]  ttioteuovtcov;  X  A  b  ff*  i  k  Boh. 

X.  12  ouTou  yopTioTi]  ocurns  yopriari. 

xi.  3  TOUTO  KCn]  TOUTOUTO. 

xi.  28  Tl  CTOl]  TIS  001. 

xii.  14  eiTTov  ouv]  eitte. 

xiii.  31  irapEXEuoETon]  -oovroi;  BxDKUYmWGi  1424  892  1223  pc. 

xiv.  13  uiroyETE]  uirocyE;  D. 

xiv.  72  KOI  EK  ÖEUTEpOU]  KOI  EUÔECùS;  X  L. 

XV.  21  KUpEVE]  Kuprivcn. 

xvi.  7  OTi  UTToyEi]  OTI  irpooyEi. 

xvi.  9  KOI  avaoTos]  ocvaaras;  a***  n  q  vg  124  69  826  543  13. 

Luke 

i.  18  ouTov]  oyyEXov  (fortasse). 

ii.  44  qpEpas  o5ov]  riuEpos. 

ii.  46  ETTEp.  OUTOUS]  ETTEp.  OUTOV. 

ii.  51  KOTEßq  PET  OUTCOV]  KOTEßq. 

iii.  14  EirTipcoTqoov]  EirqpcoTcov  5e;  BXALXrAASIT  alii. 

iii.  16  loxv^P-  spou]  loyup.  pou. 

iv.  29  KOTOKpipvTioai]  KOTOKpqpvaai  (or  -Kppvqaon).  Tischendorf  conjectured 
only  a  change  in  letter  order.  But  the  letters  of  the  second  hand  are  slightly 
crowded — only  enough  to  suggest  iota  was  omitted. 

V.  30  XEyOVTES]  OUTOU  XEyOVTES. 

vii.  4  TTpos  ouTov]  irpos  tov  Iv;  B  X  A  alii. 

vii.  9  Eupov]  Eupov. 

viii.  43  UTTo  ou5evos]  uir  ou6;  XLEXPAAiflG  alii. 
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ix.  lo  iSiocv]  1610. 
ix.  22  TOV  VA>]  TOU  UV. 

ix.  42  irpooEpxoïiEvou]  irpootuxopEvou;  X* 

X.  39  -froSoS  TOU  KU]  TTOSOS  OUTOU;  1038. 

xi,  42  oXX]  oXXa;  BkDEGHLUP  AA  1424  1675  1223  1219  440  472  pm. 

xi.  46  nri  ScocruXcov]  evi  Scoa-. 

xi.  53  errcxeiv]  evexeiv.  BkALXT  AATT  alii. 

XX.  19  B  K  A  D  alii. 

XX.  20  ouTov  Xoyov]  ourou  Xoyov. 
xxii.  18  Ecoç  T)  ßao.]  ecos  ou  ßao. 

xxiii.  30  TTEacrrott]  maoaTai  (tteoete?  BK*ADPr  ATT  alii). 

xxiii.  52  TTiXoTco]  TTEiXcrrco;  A  B  D. 

xxiii.  55  yaXiXoïoç]  yoXiXoncxs  ourco;  B  K  L. 

John 

i.  25  ■irpo9'nTris]  o  irpo^rirns;  B  K  A  D  etc. 
i.  40  OKOuoavTcov]  tcov  oocouocxvtcov;  A  B  D  alii. 
iv.  39  6ia  T.  X.]  i6ia  t.  X. 

iv.  45  TlXÔOV  EIS  TTIV  EOpTTlv]  T^XOoV  EV  TT)  EOpTr). 
vi.  47  TTioTEUcov  EIS  eue]  TTioTEUcùv;  B  K  L  T  0  1071. 

vi.  53  OMTiv]  aiiT|v  ajiriv;  B  K  A  D  alii. 

vi.  57  5»  STIOEi''*“. 

Viii.  38  TlKOUaOtTOn]  T)KOUO-OtTE. 

xi.  44  ouTOio  O  is]  IS  ocuTois;  B  (W)  am  for  fu  ing*  Sah  Boh  Or. 
xiii.  26  vpcopco]  vpcoijiiov. 

xvii.  7  EyvcoKov]  Eyvcooov;  U  X  33  69  f  13  Chr  al  mu. 
xvii.  13  KapSicns  eoutcov]  k.  oeoutcov  (fortasse). 
xviii.  32  EITTEV]  EITTEIV. 

xxi.  13  EpxETon  is]  EpxETon  oîs;KALXrAAn  alii. 
xxi.  24  O  piapTupcov]  o  koi  papT.  ;  B  W  Cyr  Or. 

Acts 

i.  21  T)pcov]  T)PIV. 

ii.  28  EuçpoouvTis] -VTiv;  A*''‘‘*  69  429. 

ii.  38  EV  TCO  ovopccTi]  ETTi  TCO  ov.  ;  K  A  E  P  alii. 
ii.  39  ous  ov]  cxTous  otv;  B  K  D  E  P. 

iv.  2  ZaSSouKoioi  Koi  Sicrrrov.]  ZaSSouKOioïKaioi  Sicnrov.  or  Za5.  KorraSiarrov. 
Tischcndorf  believed  that  Kcxi  had  been  erased  after  Za6.,  but  this  does  not  fill  the 
space.  The  two  most  likely  explanations  are  that  the  original  scribe  cither 
duplic:ated  the  ending  of  Za5.,  or  combined  the  variants  of  the  following  verb  as  he 
has  done  elsewhere  in  the  manuscript. 

iv.  3  EIS  ttiv  TTipTiaiv]  EIS  TTipricriv.  The  letters  tt)  are  at  the  end  of  the  page.  The 
next  folio  is  missing.  Tischendorf  placed  the  line  for  the  nu  after  tti  to  indicate  the 
article  ttiv.  He  has,  however,  made  no  indication  of  this  in  his  eighth  edition. 
V.  41  KOTTTiÇicoÔTiaotv]  kcxteÇ. 

vii.  14  CTuyyEVEiov]  ouyy.  exurou;  D  E  tol  vg'**  Sah  Boh  Eth  Pesh  206  pc. 

vii.  20  pTivcxs]  privaa. 

viii.  39  avTißriaav]  o(VEßT)aocv. 
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ix.  38  oKvqoTis. .  .tmcov]  OKVTiaon. .  .otvrrcov;  Y  H  L  P  Hark  Pcsh  Arm  Eth  33 
104  326  88  915  431  Bas  Chr. 
xiii.  14  tti  ni«pa]  ^luspa. 
xiii.  28  otvottpTiÖTivoi]  otvaipeÔTjvai. 
xiii.  33  yeyev.  nKo]  yry'evTjKa. 
xiii.  44  otKouaai]  OKOuaeiv'’’'*. 

xiii.  50  nrriyeipotv]  nriyeipov. 

xiv.  18  KOTrrrauaotvTo]  -aotvra''***. 

XV.  33  66  xpovov]  66  6e  ypovov. 
xvi.  9  M(3K66oviav]  MoKaiÖoviocv. 
xvi.  10  6uayy6Xiaaa6ai]  -06. 

xvi.  14  Ks]  o  i^. 

xvi.  19  oTi  6ÇtiX06v]  6ÇtiX66v. 

xvi.  30  irpoaayaycov]  irpoor/cxycov. 

xxi.  5  OT6  6e  6y6V6TO]  0T6  6y6V6TO. 

xxi.  25  6-n-60T6iXaiJÆv]  orrr6(rr6iXap6v;  B  D  Y  40  1898  181  467  614  Boh  Hark  Arm. 

xxii.  28  TroXtT6io(v]  ttiv  ttoXitsiov. 
xxiii.  I  a56Xçoi]  a86X''‘‘*. 

xxiii.  3  K6KoviaaM6voa]  K6KoviaiJii»6vai''‘‘*. 

xxiii.  10  y6voii6VTis]  yivopevriç;  B  K  loi  33  1175  467  203  522  429. 

xxvi.  4  laaaiv]  lacriv. 

xxvi.  5  TTpo<7yiva>(TKOVT6ç]  irpoeyiv. 

xxvi.  7  6X7riji]  6XTri6i. 

xxvi.  II  661COKOV]  66i(jL>Kav. 

xxvi.  14  irovTcov  56]  tt.  t6;  B  K  A  E  I  33  94  104  36  181  81  441  242  614  vg  Hark, 
xxvi.  16  186Ç  Kai]  i56ç  jjæ;  B  242  1175  915  467  1891  242  614  Hark  Pcsh  Arm. 
Tischcndorf’s  koi  was  apparently  a  conjecture  which  he  later  abandoned  in  the 
light  of  further  manuscript  evidence, 
xxvii.  16  PoTjOtios]  PoT|06iais. 
xxvii.  27  01  vcxurai]  vouroo. 

xxvii.  29  <|>oß.  66]  9oß.  t6;  B  A  H  L  P  1829  88  915  431  467  it  Pesh  Hark, 
xxvii.  42  cnT6KT6ivcoaiv]  onroKTSivcooiv. 

James 

i.  7  XripvptTai]  XT^M^vrai  ti''**';  BAKLPpcffvg  Hark  Pesh  Boh  Eth. 

ii.  6  Kp6iTr|pia]  Kpernpia. 

iii.  2  6uvaTos]  6vA>aMEVoç;  X  57  328  205  206  429  460  614  1518  2138  pc. 
iii.  5  iiXiKov]  oXiyov;  A*''*'*  K  L  Y  33  104  it  Hark  Pcsh  Sah  Boh  Arm  Eth. 
iii.  6  Tpoytiv]  Tpoyov. 

I  Peter 

ii.  13  KTiCTsi  aA;6pcomvT)]  çuoei  av0.;  1838. 
ii.  14  a5iKT|oiv]  skSiktioiv. 

ii.  23  OÇ  Xoi5.]  01  X018. 

iii.  5  ovrrwç]  ourco. 

iii.  14  poKopioi]  pccK.  tore;  X  104  255. 
iii.  18  vnrep  ripcov]  iipcov;  Pcsh. 

iii.  18  iva  Tinas]  iva  upas;  B  3  69  326  429  209  Pcsh  Hark***  Arm. 

iv.  5  6TOIMCOS]  STOIPCO. 
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II  Peter 
i.  5  iriOTEi  rmcov]  ttiotei  u|icov. 

i.  17  evexôcitniç]  avcx6t*OTiç. 

ii.  3  OIS  Ta  Kpipa]  evs  Ta  Kpipa. 

I  John 

i.  4  ireirXripcopevn  ev  Tjpiv]  TrerrXTipcopÉVTi''“. 
i.  6  iTotouiiEv]  irotcopEv;  A. 

iii.  I  yivcooKEi  tipos]  yiv.  upos;  K  *K  L  P  81  216  255  440  470  1175  Arm”". 

Üi.  12  KOIV]  KŒV''*'*. 

III  John 

9  eypoya  Ti]  eypoya;  K  L  P  al  pler  vg  Hark  Eth. 

14  TTpos  oTopa]  irpo  oropa. 

Jude 

4  TrapeiaeSooav  (i.e.  -6v/aav)  ]TrapEtcrE5uTiaav;  B. 

5  vnropvTioï]  -osi. 

5  oiraÇ  TTovra  oti  o  ks]  trovra  OTi  o  œnraÇ;  (K  1739)  Y  Sah  Boh  88  915  323 
1845  1611  2138. 

13  Kupora  oya]  k.  oyia. 

20  oyicoTOTTi]  ocyioTOTTi  ;  A. 

24  KOI  OTTiaoi]  oTTiaoi. 

Romans 

i.  15  ovn’cos]  ouTco. 

vii.  I  yivcûOKOuaiv]  -ai. 

xi.  5  ovrrcos]  ovrreos  ouv;  B  K  A  D  alii. 

xiv.  14  EouTOu]  ouTou;  A  D  E  F  G  L  P  alii. 

XV.  21  OTTTiyyEXTi]  avtiyyEXri;  BAD  alii. 

xvi.  8  ApirXiov  tov]  ApirXiarov;  B  (K  A  F  G  1739  vg  Boh  Eth). 

xvi.  1 1  ov/yyEvri]  owy.  ;  F  G. 

I  Corinthians 
i.  22  etteiBti]  ettiBt]. 
i.  24  ovrros  5e]  ovrroi  5e. 

i.  25  layup.  TCûv  ovcov  Eonv]  layup.  tcov  avcoïT;  B  K*  33  424  440. 
i.  31  Kov/xopEvos]  Kav9(copEVOS.  B  K  A  D  rel. 

vi.  1 1  aXX  e5ik.]  ocXXa  e5ik.;  B  X  A  D<=  E  L  P  1739  1912  915  2143  69  436. 

vii.  2  6ia  te]  5ia  5e. 

vii.  6  ETTEToyriv]  ETriToynv. 
vii.  15  kekXtikev]  kekA^kov. 
vii.  16  Tl  yap]  Tis  yap. 
ix.  12  TOU^^  TOU  KU. 

ix.  27  BouXoyoyoû]  -ycoyco. 

xi.  10  oyyEXous]  tous  oyyEXous. 

xii.  6  Bioxpiois]  BioipEais.  Tischendorf’s  reading  is  not  corrected  in  the  1845 
edition  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  his  eighth  edition. 

xiii.  3  Koudriacopoi]  Koudriaopcn;  D  E  F  G  L  alii  Latt  Syr. 
xvi.  21  Epr|]  Tti  EpT)  ;  B  X  A  D  rel. 
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II  Corinthians 

i.  4  ev  iradTi]  CTTi  iraoTi;  B  K  A  D  rcl. 

i.  6  eiTE  ÖXiß.]  em  6e  ÖXiß.  ;  B  R  A  alii. 

i.  9  eyeipovTi]  tcû  Eyeipovri. 

i.  10  puorrai]  m  puoEToi. 

iv.  1 1  Tou  xv]  Tou  iU;  B  R  A  K  L  P  alii  vg. 

iv.  16  oXX  o  Eoco]  oAA  Eaco  (or  <xKK  o  aco). 

ix.  12  EOTlv]  EOTl. 

Galatians 

iii.  10  EpiiEvi  Ev]  EMUEVEi;  B  R*  33  69  104  422*'*  462  463. 
iii.  16  T«  8e  aßpaau]  too  aßpoap;  D  F  G  it  vg  Mcion. 

iii.  21  SvwapEVOÇ  jcoottoieiv]  Buvapoç  3COOTroiriaon''‘‘*  ;  (BRAD  rel). 

iv.  14  TTEip.  Tov]  TTEip.  pou  Tov;  D**'  E  K  L  P  T  1 175  pc  Hark, 
iv.  14  e^eSe^coOe]  eSe^coOe;  B  R  A  D  rel. 

V.  10  ooTiç  ocv]  ooTis  Ecxv;  B  R  A  P  33  326  431. 

V.  23  OUK  EOTlv]  OUK  EOTK 

Ephesians 

iii.  6  ouaacopa]  ouvacopa;  B  R  A  D  E  F  G. 

Colossians 

i.  20  After  tou  oroupou  ourou  two  or  three  letters  have  been  erased.  Tischen- 
dorf  overlooked  this  erasure. 

ii.  I  TiXiKov]  T|Xiyov. 

iii.  6  61  o]  6ia  o  (or  5i  ao).  I  have  added  the  parenthetical  possibility  because 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this  manuscript  the  scribe  has  conflated  variant 
readings  rather  than  choose  between  them.  The  weight  of  the  second  possibility  is 
further  enhanced  when  it  is  noticed  that  elision  of  alpha  before  vowels  is  regularly 
carried  out. 

iv.  3  ovoiÇt)  T|iJiiv]  ovoiÇei — ? — .  Parts  of  certain  letters  can  be  seen  under  the 
writing  of  the  corrector,  but  they  point  to  a  text  that  made  no  sense.  I  have  no  idea 
what  it  could  have  been. 

Hebrews 

ii.  13  iraiBi  poi]  iraiBi  a  poi. 

iii.  I  apyiepEo]  apyiepEOcv. 

vi.  14  El  pTi]  El  pTiv;  B  R  A  D*  E  P  33  104  263  1906  1908  1912. 

X.  22  PET  oÄTiS.]  pETa  oXti©.;  R  A  D  E  L  P  alii, 
xiii.  6  ôappouvTots]  -teç. 

xiii.  7  ovocOECùpTiCTcxvTEç]  ocvotÔEcopouvTEs;  RAD  rel. 
xiii.  21  oncovots  tcov  aicovcov]  on.  tcov  aicovos. 

II  Timothy 

i.  6  EinÖTlCTECOS]  EiridEOECOS- 

i.  15  TOUTo]  Toura''***. 

ii.  20  EOTIV]  EOTl. 

ii.  22  VEOOTTlpiKOS]  VECOTEpiKOÇ. 
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Revelation 

i.  Il  ßXEmi;]  ßXe^/Eis. 

ii.  18  P» 

iü.  10  CTTipTiaocs]  CTTHpOCJ. 

vii.  13  TTEpipEßXrmEvoi]  TrpopEß. 
xiv.  7  doXaao-av]  doAaoaos. 
xvi.  3  çioXriv]  çionotv''***  (or  çiXiov). 
xviii.  24  £vi]  rm. 


a 
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SHORT  STUDIES 

THE  COPTIC  ‘GOSPEL  OF  THOMAS’ 


Some  thirteen  years  ago,  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
a  Gnostic  library  was  found  at  Nag  Hammadi  in  Egypt.^  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  which  need  not  be  entered  into,  only  one  document  from  this  library 
has  as  yet  been  published  in  an  edited  form:  the  ‘Gospel  of  Truth’  from  the 
Codex  Jung,  now  in  Zürich.*  The  other  twelve  codices  have  now,  however, 
been  gathered  together  in  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo,  and  an  international 
committee  has  been  formed  to  supervise  the  work  of  preparation  and  edition. 
A  start  has  been  made  by  the  publication  of  a  photographic  edition  which 
presents  in  158  plates  portions  of  two  codices,  comprising  five  documents  in 
all.®  Of  these  158  leaves,  four  have  been  identified  as  the  pages  missing  from 
the  ‘Gospel  of  Truth’,*  while  two  others  belong  to  another  treatise  in  the 
Codex  Jung,  the  discourse  on  the  Resurrection.®  The  remaining  pages  of  this 
first  codex  have  not  apparently  been  identified,  but  are  thought  by  the  editor. 
Dr  Labib,  to  belong  likewise  to  the  Codex  Jung.® 

The  other  112  pages  of  the  photographic  edition  contain  four  documents, 
and  part  at  least  of  a  fifth.  The  first  is  a  version  of  the  ‘Apocryphon  of  John’, 
which  was  clearly  of  some  importance  to  the  sect  which  owned  the  library, 
since  it  appears  in  three  separate  recensions.’  A  fourth  version,  from  Berlin, 
was  edited  by  Dr  W.  C.  Till,®  who  was  able  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  Nag 
Hammadi  documents,  but  reports  that  the  others  diverge  considerably  from 
the  Berlin  text.  The  second  document  is  a  ‘Gospel  of  Thomas’,  the  third 
a  ‘Gospel  of  Philip’,  and  the  fourth  bears  the  title  ‘The  Hypostasis  of  the 
Archons’.  The  last  treatise  appears  to  be  an  anonymous  apocalypse. 

Until  these  documents  have  been  edited  and  studied  it  will  not,  of  course, 
be  possible  to  estimate  their  value  or  their  significance,  but  a  particular 

‘  See  Tht  Jung  Codex  (ed.  F.  L.  Cross,  1955),  and  for  a  full  inventory  Puech  in  Coptic  Studies  in 
Honor  of  iV.  E.  Crum  (Boston,  1950),  pp.  91  ff.  Also  Doresse,  La  livres  secrets  da  gnosHqua  d’Égypte 
(Paris,  1958). 

>  Evangelium  Veritatis,  cd.  Malininc,  Puech,  and  Q.uispel  (Zürich,  1956).  Cf.  Till  in  Orientalia 
(1956),  369ff.  Since  the  present  article  went  to  the  press,  a  German  translation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  has  been  published  by  J.  Leipoldt  in  T.L.Z-  (1958)»  481  ff-  H.  M.  Schenke  has  published 
translations  of  the  Hypostasis  of  the  Archoru  {T.L.Z.  1958,  661  ff.)  and  the  Gospel  of  Philip  {T.L.Z. 
'959.  I  ff.). 

'  Coptic  Gnostic  Papyri  in  the  Coptic  Museum  at  Old  Cairo,  cd.  Pahor  Labib  (Cairo,  1956). 

*  Puech  in  Rev.  Hist.  Rel.  cu  (1957),  269.  The  pages  in  question  are  33,  34,  35  and  36  of  the  Ju/fg 
Codex,  and  are  to  be  found  in  plates  9,  10,  6  and  5  of  the  photographic  cation.  They  arc  trans¬ 
lated  by  Schenke  in  T.L.Z.  ('958),  497 ff. 

‘  See  Puech  and  Quispel,  Vig.  Ckr.  vra,  40  ff. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  3.  See  now  the  table  published  by  Schenke,  T.L.Z.  ('948),  497  f. 

’  Till  in  J.E.H.  in  (1952),  14  ff. 

*  Die gnostischen  Schriften  ^  kopt.  Pap.  Berol.  8g02  (TU  60,  Berlin  1955).  Sec  pp.  8-1 1  (Die  Parallcl- 
texte),34. 
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interest  inevitably  attaches  to  the  ‘Gospel  of  Thomas’,  which  was  identified 
by  Professor  H.  C.  Puech  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  complete  collection 
of  Logia,  the  beginning  of  which  coincides  with  the  famous  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus  654.^  In  point  of  fact,  this  ‘Gkîspel’  contains  all  or  nearly  all  the 
sayings  of  the  three  fragments  from  Oxyrhynchus  published  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt.*  Some  of  the  questions  raised  by  these 
fragments  are  now  therefore  solved;  but  it  would  appear  that  other  questions 
will  arise  for  our  investigation. 

The  sections  corresponding  to  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragments  have  been 
presented  in  a  Latin  translation  by  G.  Garitte,*  who  was  also  responsible  for 
the  translation  of  eight  ‘parables  of  the  kingdom’  which  have  been  examined 
by  L.  Cerfaux.*  It  is  therefore  already  possible  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
character  of  this  document.  The  passages  containing  the  Logia  are  perhaps 
of  special  interest,  since  they  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  Oxyrhynchus 
texts,  and  at  the  same  time  show  how  wide  of  the  mark  were  the  conjectural 
restorations  offered  in  the  past. 

Even  here,  however,  there  are  differences  which  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  fifth  logion  of  the  first  Oxyrhynchus  fragment  runs  : 

AEfEI  ÎZ  OnOY  EAN  (OZIN 
B  OYK  EIZIN  AeEOI  KAI 
OnOY  ElZ  EZTIN  MONOZ 
AErCO  Ero)  EIMI  MET  AY 
TOY 

Garitte’s  version  of  the  Coptic  is:  ‘Ait  lesus  quia:  Ubi  sunt  très  dii,  dii  sunt; 
ubi  sunt  duo  vel  unus,  ego  sum  cum  illo.’  Moreover  the  Greek  text  here  adds 
a  fragment  which  in  the  Coptic  occurs  some  seven  pages  later,  while  the 
eighth  logion  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  text  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
Coptic  at  all.®  Part  of  the  explanation  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  Coptic  version  of  a  Greek  document,  but  it  may  be  that  other  factors  will 
require  to  be  considered. 

Ox.  P.  654,  according  to  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  is  ‘nearly  contemporary  with 
the  “Logia”  papyrus  discovered  in  1897,  which  also  belongs  to  the  third 

*  Jmg  Codex,  pp.  21  f. 

*  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  The  Oxyrhynchus  Pafyn,  part  i  (1898),  part  iv  (1904).  See  their  discussion 
of  the  problems,  part  iv,  pp.  10-22. 

*  Le  Musion,  lxx  (1957),  59  ff.  German  translation  of  whole  text  now  in  T.L.Z-  (1958)1  481  ff- 

*  Ibid.  pp.  307  ff.  Cer&ux  notes  certain  similarities  to  the  ‘Gospel  of  Truth’,  and  concludes  ‘nous 
ne  pourrions  atnoudre  le  vieil  auteur  qui  a  collectionné  les  “paroles  secrètes”  d’une  certaine  corn* 
plaisance  pour  les  théories  de  gnose  Valentinienne’  {op.  cit.  p.  327).  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
recalled  t^t  Grenfell  and  Hunt  held  that  the  second  saying  of  Ox.  P.  654  ‘if  “Gnostic”,  presents 
a  very  primitive  kind  of  Gnosticism’  (part  iv,  p.  12)  and  that  van  Unnik  has  argued  that  the  ‘Gospel 
of  Truth’  reveals  the  Valentinian  theory  at  a  very  primitive  stage  in  its  development  {Jung  Codex, 
p.  104). 

*  Grenfell  and  Himt  noted  a  lacuna  at  the  foot  of  the  recto  of  Ox.  P.  i ,  which  ‘  may  have  extended 
to  five  or  even  ten  lines’  (part  i,  p.  i).  Garitte  observes  that  if  the  Greek  was  as  long  as  the  Coptic 
the  lacuna  must  have  extended  to  about  seventeen  lines  {op.  cit.  p.  70,  n.  5). 
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century,  though  probably  to  an  earlier  decade’.^  If  the  three  fragments  are 
in  fact  independent,  as  would  appear,  and  not  parts  of  the  same  document, 
this  together  with  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  would  seem  to  imply  a 
fairly  wide  currency  for  this  ‘Gospel’  in  the  third  century.  The  introduction 
contained  in  this  fragment  may  now  perhaps  be  conjecturally  restored  as 
follows,  on  the  basis  of  the  Coptic: 

[01]  TOIOI  ^  AOrOI  01  [AnOKPYOOl  OYZ  EAA 
AHZEN  O  IHI  O  Za)N  K[YPIOZ  AIAYMO)  TO) 

KAI  eCOMA  KAI  EIHEN  [OZ  AN  THN  EPMHNEI 
AN  TWN  AOrCùN  TOYTWN  [EYPH  GANATOY 
OY  MH  TEYZHTAI* 

If  this  be  correct,  the  Coptic  is  based  on  a  slightly  different  text. 

The  first  saying  in  this  fragment  is  quoted  as  from  the  ‘Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews’  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  but  in  a  slightly  different  form.® 
Here  Grenfell  and  Hunt  note  that  the  Oxyrhynchus  text  ‘confirms  Zahn’s 
acute  suggestion  that  öaußqöefs  was  the  original  word’,  but  reject  his 
‘ingenious  explanation  of  it  as  a  mistranslation  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  verb 
which  could  also  mean  öopußqÖEfs’.*  The  Latin  version  offered  by  Garitte  is: 
‘Ne  cessit  qui  quaerit  donee  inveniat,  et  quando  (ôtov)  inveniet,  turbabitur, 
et  si  turbabitur,  admirabitur  et  regnabit  super  Universum.’  Here  turbabitur 
would  seem  to  correspond  to  6opußT|0€ls,  admirabitur  to  öapßriöels,  which 
would  on  the  one  hand  confirm  Zahn’s  ‘ingenious  explanation’,  and  on  the 
other  leave  us  with  the  question:  Is  Clement  here  compressing,  or  ‘Thomas’ 
conflating?  It  may  be  added  that  the  word  rendered  admirabitur  is  broken  in 
two,  with  half  a  line  empty  between  the  two  parts.® 

The  fact  that  Clement  quotes  this  saying  as  from  the  ‘  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews’  raises  a  further  question,  that  of  the  relation  between  that 
Gospel  and  the  ‘Gospel  of  Thomas’.  Professor  Quispel*  has  noted  certain 
points  of  contact  between  the  ‘Gospel  of  Thomas’  and  various  forms  of  the 
Diatessaron,  and  suggests  as  a  working  hypothesis  ‘that  both  Tatian  and  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  borrowed  from  a  common  Jewish-Christian 
source,  which  for  reason  of  convenience  may  be  called  by  its  traditional  name  : 
“the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews’”.’  Attractive  as  this  seems,  however, 
it  must  be  closely  examined.  From  what  we  know  of  it,  the  ‘  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews’  was  some  kind  of  a  revision  of  Matthew,  and  therefore 

*  Part  IV,  p.  I. 

'  Since  this  note  went  to  the  press  a  better  reconstruction  of  the  first  two  lines  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Puech  (C.Ä.  Acad.  Inscr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  igs7t  Paris,  1958,  p.  153),  but  even  so  the 
correspondence  is  not  yet  quite  complete. 

*  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  part  iv,  pp.  4  f.;  cf.  Garitte,  op.  eit.  p.  69,  n.  2. 

*  Ibid.  5.  ‘Epurivda  in  the  above  reconstruction  is  guaranteed  by  the  Ckiptic  (Garitte,  op.  cit.  p.  69). 

*  Garitte,  op.  cit.  p.  69,  n.  i.  *  Vig.  Chr.  xi  (1957),  189  ff. 

’  Ibid.  194.  Quispel  (ibid.  p.  189)  regards  the  saying  referred  to  above  as  ‘simply  a  quotation  from 
the  lost  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews’.  Another  quotation  occurs  in  the  Copdc  Gospel  of  Merry 
(Quispel  in  Vig.  Chr.  xi  (1957),  139  ff.). 
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presumably  a  fairly  complete  Gospel  containing  narrative  as  well  as  sayings. 
The  ‘Gospel  of  Thomas’  consists  apparently  of  sayings  only.  We  are  then  left 
with  the  problem:  Why  did  the  author  of ‘Thomas’  make  this  collection  of 
extracts?  Indeed  it  might  be  thought  a  more  natural  hypothesis  that  this  new 
Gospel  goes  back  to  some  primitive  sayings-collection,  but  this  is  a  question 
that  must  await  examination.  Puech  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  text 
is  an  adaptation  of  an  earlier  version  which  was  less  heretical,  and  which  has 
been  expanded  by  the  addition  of  material  from  various  sources,  in  part 
perhaps  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  book  himself.^  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  upholders  of  the  Q,  hypothesis  would  be  well  advised  to  refrain 
from  any  hasty  conclusions  as  to  the  existence  of  a  primitive  sayings-source,  now 
confirmed  by  the  new  Gospel.  For  one  thing,  this  is  a  mixture  of  ‘orthodox’ 
and  ‘  apocryphal  ’  sayings,  and  while  it  may  go  back  ultimately  to  something 
like  Q,it  is  in  its  present  form  considerably  later.  Indeed  it  offers  no  greater 
weight  of  proof  for  the  existence  of  Q  than  did  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  fuller  discussion,  which  is  the  less  necessary  since 
an  edition  with  references  and  bibliography  is  promised  in  the  course  of  this 
year.*  Enough  however  has  perhaps  been  said  to  give  some  indication  of  the 
possible  significance  of  this  new  text.  It  remains  only  to  be  added  that  the 
Coptic  ‘  Gospel  of  Thomas’  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Infancy  Gospel  current 
under  the  name  of  the  same  author.®  r.  mcl.  wilson 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  GOSPEL 
OF  THOMAS* 

In  September  1956,  just  before  the  Suez  crisis,  several  British  and  American 
newspapers  announced  on  their  front  page  that  a  Gospel  of  Thomas  had  been 
found  in  Egypt  which  contained  Sayings  of  Jesus.  Since  that  time,  every  now 
and  then,  news  agencies  have  distributed  very  inadequate  and  incompetent 
items  about  this  mysterious  writing.  Recently,  on  19  March  1959,  the 
Associated  Press  added  to  the  already  great  confusion. 

^  Cf.  E.  Vogt,  in  Biblica,  xxxvm  (1957),  p.  376.  Puech’s  paper  is  now  publbhcd  in  C.R.  Acad. 
Inscr.  et  Belles  Lettres,  igs7  (Paris,  1958),  146  ff. 

*  Garitte,  op.  cit.  p.  62;  Quispel,  op.  cit.  p.  189  n.;  Till,  B.J.R.L.  xl  (1957),  352,  n.  6. 

*  Puech,  Rev.  Hist.  Rel.  cu  (1957),  269.  Other  recent  articles  include:  Guillaumont,  ‘Sémitismes 
dans  les  logiadejésus’,jourmil.4riatwue,ccxi.vi  (1958),  113fr.  ;Qubpel,  ‘  L’Evangile  selon  Thomas 
et  les  Clémentines  Vigiliae  Christianae,  xii  (  1 958) ,  1 8 1  ff.  ;  Till,  ‘  New  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  recently 
discovered  Coptic  “Gospel  of  Thomas’”,  B.J.R.L.  xu  (1959),  447  ff. 

*  Lecture  held  at  Aarhus  on  6  April,  at  Copenhagen  on  7  April,  at  Lund  on  9  April,  at  Upp¬ 
sala  on  15  April  and  at  Oslo  on  17  April  1959. 
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The  facts  are  as  follows.  In  1945,  or  more  probably  1946,  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nag  Hammadi  found  a  huge  collection  of  manuscripts, 
mostly  Gnostic.  In  1952  Professor  H.-Ch.  Puech,  who  had  at  his  disposal 
copies  of  some  of  the  pages,  established  the  fact  that  one  of  the  writings 
discovered,  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Thomas,  contained  the  Sayings  of  Jesus 
which  Grenfell  and  Hunt  had  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus  in  1897  and  1903. 
In  1 956  Dr  Pahor  Labib,  the  director  of  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo,  published 
the  complete  text  of  the  Cxospel  of  Thomas  in  Coptic,  which  has  since  then 
been  available  to  everybody.  It  then  transpired  that  the  Ck>spel  of  Thomas 
was  not  at  all  a  Gospel,  but  a  collection  of  about  1 14  sayings  attributed  to 
Jesus  and  allegedly  written  by  the  Apostle  Thomas.  None  of  these  sayings 
agrees  completely  with  the  text  of  our  canonical  Gospels.  The  Coptic  text 
has  been  translated  from  the  Greek,  as  is  shown  by  the  Oxyr.  Pap.  i,  654, 
655,  all  of  which  belong  to  this  writing. 

The  excitement  of  the  general  public,  especially  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
seems  to  be  considerable.  Great  expectations,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  followed 
by  still  greater  disillusionment.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  discovery  is 
much  more  important  than  even  the  wildest  reporters  dream  of,  if  only  we  are 
willing  to  apply  the  methods  of  scholarship.  The  importance  of  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  an  independent  and  very  old  Gospel  tradition. 
When  I  say  independent,  I  mean  that  some  sayings  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
were  not  taken  from  our  canonical  Gospels  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or  John, 
but  were  borrowed  from  another  source. 

This  is  the  main  theme  which  I  am  going  to  discuss  in  this  paper.  With 
this  in  view,  I  will  quote  one  of  the  most  important  sayings  of  the  new 
collection. 

The  parable  of  the  Sower  runs  as  follows  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  : 

See,  the  sower  went  out,  he  filled  his  hand,  he  threw.  Some  (seeds)  fell  on  the  road; 
the  birds  came,  they  gathered  them.  Others  fell  on  the  rock  and  did  not  strike  root 
in  the  earth  and  did  not  produce  ears.  And  others  fell  on  the  thorns:  they  choked 
the  seed  and  the  worm  ate  them.  And  others  fell  on  the  good  earth;  and  it  brought 
forth  good  fruit:  it  bore  sixty  per  measure  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  p>er 
measure. 

This  version  of  the  parable  must  contain  very  old  elements,  for  Clement  of 
Rome  (xxiv.  5)  quotes  the  first  words  of  the  parable  as  they  appear  in  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  rather  than  as  they  appear  in  our  canonical  Gospels  : 
‘The  sower  went  out  and  threw’.  But  what  is  more  important,  this  version 
must  be  traced  back  to  an  Aramaic  tradition  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  not 
only  because  it  is  rather  different  from  Mark  (iv.  3-9)  and  Matthew  or  Luke, 
who  here  use  Mark  as  their  source,  but  also  because  some  of  these  divergencies 
can  be  explained  as  translation  variants  of  the  same  Aramaic  word.  Our 
canonical  Gospels  say  that  the  seed  falls  ‘beside  the  road’.  This  is  puzzling 
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because  it  is  said  by  Luke  that  the  seed  is  trodden  by  passers-by.  But  people 
generally  walk  on  the  road,  not  beside  the  road.  It  has  rightly  been  pointed 
out  that  the  reading  of  the  canonical  Gospels  is  an  incorrect  translation  of 
the  Aramaic  ‘a/  urlui,  which  means  both  ‘on  the  road’  and  ‘beside  the 
road’.  Our  saying,  however,  tells  us  that  the  seed  fell  on  the  road.  This  shows 
that  this  saying,  at  least,  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  must  have  been  translated 
from  Aramaic  into  Greek. 

But  if  this  parable  has  not  been  taken  from  our  canonical  Gospels,  we  must 
try  to  show  where  it  has  come  from.  And  in  this  case  it  is  not  difficult  to 
locate  the  saying  within  a  specific  tradition.  It  would  seem  that  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition. 

Those  members  of  the  Christian  Community  of  Jerusalem,  who  accepted 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  law  and  afterwards 
lived  on  in  separation  from  the  growing  catholic  Church,  must  have  had 
their  own  Gospel  tradition.  Now,  in  fact,  in  several  cases  the  sayings  of  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  show  a  very  close  affinity  to  the  fragments  of  this  Jewish- 
Christian  tradition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  some  of  the  Words 
are  of  Jewish-Christian  origin.  And  it  is  in  this  Jewish-Christian  milieu  (to  be 
precise  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Recognitiones,  iii,  14, 
7),  that  we  recover  the  words  ‘al  urha,  ‘on  the  road’,  which  scholars 
had  postulated  as  the  underlying  Aramaic  expression  of  our  canonical 
reading. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  saying  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  zis  quoted  above  has 
been  taken  from  a  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition  which  was  completely 
independent  of  our  canonical  writings. 

If  this  is  true,  this  might  have  some  consequences  for  our  assessment  of 
the  value  of  our  Gospels.  We  knew  already  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were 
literary  and  not  literal  renderings  of  an  underlying  Aramaic  tradition.  But 
up  till  now  we  practically  have  had  only  one  witness  for  the  parable  of  the 
Sower,  namely  Mark,  because  Matthew  and  Luke  used  him  as  their  source. 
But  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  provides  us  with  a  second  witness,  which  with  less 
picturesque  details  tells  us  essentially  the  same  thing.  And  this  makes  it  less 
probable,  that  Mark,  or  the  community  behind  him,  invented  this  story. 
This  would  be  the  consequence  of  admitting  that  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  in 
this  case  does  not  depend  upon  the  canonical  Gospels. 

But  when  I  speak  about  an  independent  tradition,  I  also  mean  to  say  that 
this  Gospel  tradition  is  not  a  source  of  our  canonical  Gospels.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  has  influenced  Mark,  or  Q,  the  hypothetical  source  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  or  the  sources  peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Let  me  explain  why 
I  think  this  special  tradition  cannot  be  identified  with  Q,  if  by  this  we 
understand  a  Greek  written  source  which  was  used  by  both  Matthew  and 
Luke. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  sayings  which  contain  the  same  material  as  Q,, 
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though  none  of  them  can  be  supposed  to  be  exactly  identical  to  the  hypo¬ 
thetically  reconstructed  text  of  this  writing.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  these 
parallel  sayings  clearly  show  that  they  have  not  been  taken  from  Q,. 

Logion  47  says:  ‘it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  mount  two  horses  and  to 
stretch  two  bows,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  servant  to  serve  two  masters, 
otherwise  he  will  honour  the  one  and  offend  the  other*. 

‘Honour’  and  ‘offend’,  I  take  it,  are  elegant  translations  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Aramaic  terms,  anx  and  10»,  which  literally  mean:  ‘to  love’  and 
‘to  hate’,  but  must  be  conceived  here  as  meaning:  ‘to  prefer’  and  ‘to  place 
second’. 

That  these  two  Aramaic  words  stand  behind  the  Greek  is  clearly  shown  by 
Matthew  (vi.  24)  and  Luke  (xvi.  13)  and  so  by  Q,,  since  they  offer  a  double 
translation  of  these  single  terms  :  ‘  No  one  can  serve  two  masters,  for  either 
he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  be  devoted  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.’ 

The  wording  of  Thomas,  ‘he  will  honour  the  one  and  offend  the  other’, 
clearly  shows  that  the  saying  is  not  dependent  upon  the  Greek  Q,  but  offers 
us  an  independent  translation  from  the  Aramaic. 

The  relation  of  this  material  to  Q,  however,  is  somewhat  complicated.  The 
sayings  clearly  are  not  to  be  identified  with  Q.  Yet  they  cover  the  same  ground 
as  Q.  But  in  several  cases  they  seem  to  be  less  primitive  and  more  developed 
than  Q. 

Logion  16  runs  as  follows: 

Men  possibly  think  that  I  have  come  to  throw  peace  upon  the  world  and  they  do 
not  know  that  I  have  come  to  throw  divisions  up>on  the  earth,  fire,  sword,  war. 

For  there  shall  be  five  in  a  house:  three  shall  be  against  two  and  two  against 
three,  the  father  against  the  son  and  the  son  against  the  father,  and  they  will  stand 
as  solitaries. 

The  first  thing  we  may  observe  is  that  this  saying  must  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Aramaic,  because  the  words  ‘sword,  war’  are  a  double  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Aramaic  ‘harba’. 

Secondly,  it  seems  practically  certain  that  this  saying  has  been  taken  from 
the  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition,  because  it  is  found  in  almost  identical 
form  in  the  Clementine  writings. 

Thirdly  we  may  presume  that  it  is  a  conflation  of  two  sayings  of  Jesus,  one 
about  the  sword  he  came  to  bring,  the  other  about  the  fire  he  came  to  cast 
upon  the  earth,  because  logion  10  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  says  :  ‘  I  have  come 
to  cast  fire  upon  the  world,  and  see,  I  guard  it  until  it  (the  world(?))  is  afire.  ’ 

And  yet  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  saying  runs  very  similar  to  the 
wcU-knoMm  word  of  Jesus,  preserved  by  both  Matthew  (x.  35)  and  Luke 
(xii.  51),  which  eventually  could  have  been  borrowed  by  them  from  their 
common  somce  Q. 
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The  saying  looks  rather  like  a  later  development  of  the  Aramaic  tradition 
behind  Q,  which  clearly  shows  the  traces  of  its  transmission  within  a  Jcwish- 
Christian  environment. 

What  does  that  mean?  The  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  Papias,  wrote  in  the 
second  century  that  the  disciple  Matthew  wrote  xà  X6yia  in  Aramaic.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  famous  Greek  Q  is  just  a  recension  of  this  Aramaic 
document,  which  for  several  reasons  must  be  dated  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
We  now  find  that  at  least  one  saying  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  offers  us  the 
same  Aramaic  tradition,  albeit  in  a  revised  and  secondary  form.  Matthew 
certainly  lived  in  Jerusalem.  The  newly  discovered  Gospel  tradition  must 
have  originated  in  the  primitive  community  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  has  under¬ 
gone  a  revision.  This  again  points  to  Jewish  Christianity,  which  after  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem  stiffened  into  an  isolated  group.  For  we  know  of  no  other 
people  that  had  an  Aramaic  Gospel;  the  Jewish  Christians  were  the  only 
ones  who  are  reported  to  have  used  a  Gospel  written  in  Aramaic.  Moreover, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  constantly  tell  us  that  this  Gospel  of  theirs  had  been 
written  by  Matthew.  We  now  see  that  in  a  sense  they  may  have  been  right. 
For  if  it  was  not  the  Greek  Q,,or  at  least  its  Aramaic  original  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  revised,  they  certainly  preserved  a  primitive  tradition  which 
shows  close  affinity  with  Q,and  may  be  considered  as  having  its  origin  in  the 
primitive  community  of  Jerusalem. 

If  for  these  and  similar  reasons  we  assume  that  a  number  of  sayings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  were  neither  influenced  by  the  canonical 
Gospels  nor  had  any  influence  upon  them,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Luke  used  still  another  source  besides  Mark  and  Q  when  he  composed  his 
Gospel.  When  Luke  copies  Mark,  he  sometimes  adds  some  words  to  his  source 
which  arc  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Take  for  instance  Luke  ii,  21-2  :  ‘When 
a  strong  man,  fully  armed,  guards  his  own  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace: 
but  when  one  stronger  than  he  assails  him  and  overcomes  him,  he  takes  away 
his  armour  in  which  he  trusted  and  divides  his  spoil.’  This  is  rather  different 
from  Mark  iii.  27;  we  notice  especially  that  according  to  Mark  the  stronger 
man  does  not  overcome  the  owner  of  the  house  but  plunders  his  goods.  And 
yet  it  would  seem  that  Luke’s  differences  are  not  due  to  his  work  as  a  redactor, 
but  must  be  considered  as  having  been  borrowed  from  a  different  source. 

For  logion  35  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  says:  ‘It  is  not  possible  for  one  to 
enter  the  house  of  the  strong  (man)  and  take  him  by  force  unless  he  binds  his 
hands;  then  will  he  ransack  his  house.’  This  is  rather  similar  to  Mark,  except 
that  here  the  verb  ‘  to  take  by  force  ’  (ßidjeoBai)  is  used  instead  of  ‘  to  plunder’. 
This  is  to  be  explained  as  a  variant  translation  of  the  Aramaic  anas,  which  in 
fact  has  both  meanings,  so  that  we  must  conclude  again  that  the  quoted  saying 
has  been  translated  from  the  Aramaic.  But  then  Luke  must  have  known  a 
special  tradition  of  the  same  origin  which  enabled  him  to  change  his  source, 
Mark,  to  the  effect  that  the  intruder  overcomes  the  owner  of  the  palace. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  quote  a  few  more  examples  which  tend  to  show 
that  Luke  has  interwoven  Mark  with  information  from  a  special  source 
which  is  neither  Mark  nor  Q,,  and  which  shows  marked  affinity  with  the 
recently  discovered  sayings.  I  must  limit  myself  to  one  more  example . 

Luke  (v.  36)  says: 

No  one  tears  a  piece  from  a  new  garment  and  puts  it  upon  an  old  garment;  if  he 
does,  he  will  tear  the  new,  and  the  piece  from  the  new  will  not  match  the  old.  And 
no  one  puts  new  wine  into  old  wineskins  ;  if  he  does,  the  new  wine  will  burst  the 
pleins  and  the  skins  will  be  destroyed.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  fresh  wine¬ 
skins.  And  no  one  after  drinking  old  wine  desires  new;  for  he  says:  the  old  one  is 
good. 

When  we  compare  this  with  Mark  (ii.  21-2),  we  see  that  Luke  has  added 
the  phrase  about  the  drinker  of  old  wine,  who  declines  to  drink  the  new,  and 
also  the  puzzling  remark  about  the  new  patch,  which  does  not  match  the 
old  garment.  One  would  rather  expect  that  an  old  patch  does  not  match  a 
new  garment.  For,  as  we  can  learn  from  our  wives,  a  new  patch  will  tear 
an  old  garment,  but  an  old  patch  does  not  go  with  a  new  garment.  More¬ 
over  the  information  we  get  concerning  old  wine  and  new  wineskins  is  one¬ 
sided:  for  if  it  is  true  that  new  wine  eventually  bursts  old  wineskins,  it  is 
equally  significant  that  old  wine  is  spoiled  when  put  into  new  wineskins. 
These  difficulties  are  solved  however,  when  we  compare  the  passage  in  Luke 
with  logion  47,  where  we  find  the  elements  which  Luke  added  to  Mark, 
though  in  a  setting  which  would  seem  more  primitive.  ‘  No  man  drinks  old 
wine  and  immediately  desires  to  drink  new  wine  ;  and  they  do  not  put  new 
wine  in  old  wineskins,  lest  they  burst;  and  they  do  not  put  old  wine  in  a 
new  wineskin,  lest  it  spoil  it.  They  do  not  sew  an  old  patch  on  a  new  garment, 
(because  it  does  not  match  the  new,  and  they  do  not  sew  a  new  patch  on  an 
old  garment),  because  there  would  be  a  rent.’ 

So  we  see  that  in  this  case  Luke  must  have  taken  his  additional  material 
from  a  special  source.  If  I  had  more  time,  I  could  give  you  more  examples 
which  all  show  that  the  newly  discovered  sayings  have  much  in  common  with 
the  tradition  peculiar  to  Luke.  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Schlatter 
who  long  ago  assumed  that  Luke  owed  his  special  tradition  to  a  Jewish 
Christian  who  had  left  Jerusalem  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 
For  if  the  tradition  of  the  newly  discovered  Sayings  points  in  the  direction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  special  tradition  contained  in  Luke  must  have  the  same  origin. 

I  do  not  speak  now  about  the  relationship  of  Matthew  and  Mark  to  the 
synoptic  sayings  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  because  there  are  such  great 
differences  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  Mark  or  Matthew  have 
been  influenced  by  this  tradition. 

To  summarize:  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  contains  a  certain  number  of 
Sayings  which  transmit  an  independent  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition, 
neither  influenced  by  nor  having  served  as  source  for  our  canonical  Gospels. 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
discover  an  objective  rule  which  may  enable  us  to  identify  the  Jewish- 
Christian  sayings  within  the  Gk)spel  of  Thomas.  For  one  thing  is  certain: 
not  all  of  the  roughly  1 14  sayings  contained  in  this  writing  have  the  same 
origin,  not  all  of  them  are  taken  from  the  Gk>spel  tradition  of  the  Jewish- 
Christians.  Now  we  may  say  that  there  are  several  methods  which  will  help 
us  to  identify  them.  In  the  first  place  we  may  try  to  discover  the  aramaisms, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  sayings,  especially  when  they  are  of  the 
synoptic  type.  It  is  indeed  impressive  to  see  how  many  aramaisms  the  editors 
of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  especially  my  colleague  Guillaumont,  have  detected 
in  this  writing.  Up  till  now  about  thirty  logia  have  been  found  to  preserve 
traces  of  their  Aramaic  origin  and  this  may  in  most  cases  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  have  been  borrowed  from  an  Aramaic  Gospel  or  at  least 
from  a  Gospel  tradition  different  from  our  Synoptics. 

In  the  second  place  we  may  seek  for  parallels  from  Jewish-Christian  literature. 
This  is  very  valuable  because  in  such  cases  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sayings 
concerned  reflect  not  just  an  independent  tradition,  but  really  have  been 
transmitted  in  a  Jewish-Christian  milieu.  In  fact,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
contains  a  quotation  from  the  lost  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  two 
sayings  which  are  very  near  to  other  fragments  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
Gospels,  and  moreover  offers  some  thirteen  parallels  to  the  (Jospel  quotations 
of  the  Clementine  writings.  All  the  sayings  involved  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  transmitted  by  the  Jewish-Christians. 

In  the  third  place  we  may  apply  the  methods  of  Form  Criticism.  There  has 
recently  been  some  criticism  of  Form  Criticism,  with  which  I  heartily  agree, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  extreme  conclusions  to  which  some  adherents  of  this 
school  have  been  led,  and  I  expect  that  this  new  discovery  will  clearly  show 
that  these  extreme  conclusions  are  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

But  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  accepting  the  methods  of  Form  Criticism 
and  from  having  the  greatest  respect  for  those  scholars  who  introduced  this 
new  view  of  the  history  of  the  synoptic  tradition.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  Professor  Joachim  Jeremias,  in  his  book  on  the  parables,  has  indicated 
certain  elements  in  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  as  secondary, 
which  indeed  are  lacking  in  the  version  of  this  parable  (logion  65)  as  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  But  I  must  leave  this  subject  to  othere,  who 
are  better  trained  and  equipped  in  this  field  of  scholarship. 

In  the  fourth  place  there  is  the  fact  that  so  many  sayings  have  variants  in 
common  with  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  with  the  so  called  IVestem  Text 
of  the  Gospels.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  all  quarters  the  importance  for  this 
problem  of  the  evidence  as  contained  in  the  Diatessaron  is  fully  realized. 
We  all  know  that  about  a.d.  i  70  the  Syrian  Tatian  wrote  a  Gospel  Harmony, 
the  ‘First  Life  of  Jesus’,  in  which  he  combined  the  data  of  the  four  canonical 
Gospels.  But  are  we  all  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  recensions  of  this  Gospel 
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Harmony  exist  in  many  languages.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Persian  Diatessaron  in  1951  did  not  receive  the  attention  it 
deserved.  It  showed,  however,  against  all  unjustified  scepticism,  that  the 
Dutch  Diatessaron,  though  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  should  really 
be  traced  back  to  the  writing  of  Tatian  himself  and  had  indeed  preserved 
many  valuable  and  highly  interesting  variants. 

Moreover  I  am  surprised  that  the  suggestion  of  practically  all  specialists 
that  Tatian  used  a  fifth  source,  beside  the  four  Gospels,  has  not  been 
widely  adopted  by  New  Testament  scholars.  Yet  this  suggestion  is  very  old 
indeed.  Epiphanius  in  the  fourth  century  states  that  some  people  of  his  age 
identified  the  Diatessaron  with  the  (iospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  ;  Victor 
of  Capua  in  the  sixth  century  called  the  work  of  Tatian  a  Diapente,  which 
implies  that  it  had  five  sources. 

From  these  indications  Hugo  Grotius  in  his  annotations  on  the  New 
Testament  drew  the  conclusion  that  Tatian  must  have  used  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  I  know  of  no  competent 
scholar  who  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  has  refuted  this  supposition.  On 
the  contrary,  Baumstark  showed  that  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  must  have 
contained  a  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  described  an  appearance 
after  the  Resurrection;  moreover  it  is  certain  that  the  same  writing  described 
certain  details  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition. 

Now  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas  have  more  than 
100  parallels  in  common  with  the  Diatessaron  at  points  where  they  differ 
from  our  canonical  Gospels.  As  these  sayings  have  been  proved  to  show  very 
strong  affinity  to  the  Jewish-Christian  milieu,  they  tend  to  confirm  the 
supposition  that  Tatian,  in  addition  to  our  four  Gospels,  used  a  fifth  Jewish- 
Christian  Gospel,  or  at  least  an  apocryphal  and  independent  Gospel  tradi¬ 
tion  which  has  now  come  to  light.  I  can  adduce  a  new  argument  to  prove 
that  the  Gospel  tradition  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  has  not  been  forgotten 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  but  has  been  known  in  certain  quarters,  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  Diatessaron,  even  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  point 
of  fact  the  famous  old  Saxon  poem  Heliand  has  preserved  very  clear  traces  of 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  as  transmitted  by  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  This  seems 
astonishing  but  is  perfectly  understandable. 

The  Heliand,  written  sometime  between  814  and  840  somewhere  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  empire  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  told  the  Life  of  Christ  to  our 
barbarian  ancestors  in  the  primitive  and  childish  concepts  they  could  under¬ 
stand  and  in  this  respect  reminds  us  of  the  film  ‘Green  Pastures’.  In  this 
story  the  poet  used,  as  everybody  agrees  and  even  the  most  perverted  in¬ 
genuity  cannot  deny,  a  Latin  recension  of  Tatian’s  Gospel  harmony.  This 
has  been  established  by  excellent  studies  on  the  sources  of  the  Heliand  that 
were  published  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  pointed  out  then  that  the 
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Heliand  followed  the  pattern  of  such  Latin  Gk>spel  harmonies  as  the  Codex 
Fuldensis,  which  certainly  is  a  ‘vulgarized’  recension  of  Tarian’s  Diatessaron. 

The  excellent  scholars  who  established  these  facts  failed  to  notice  that  the 
Diatessaron  which  underlies  the  Heliand  must  have  been  of  a  different  type 
from  the  Codex  Fuldensis.  The  latter,  in  fact,  hais  been  almost  completely 
adapted  to  the  Larin  translation  which  was  authoritative  at  that  rime,  that  is 
to  Jerome’s  Vulgate.  But  the  Diatessaron  which  served  as  a  source  for  the 
Heliand  must  have  been  much  more  faithful  to  Tarian’s  Diatessaron  and  has  in 
fact  preserved  some  of  the  wilder  aspects  of  this  peculiar  writing.  This  became 
clear  after  the  discovery  of  the  Dutch  and  Persian  Diatessarons.  These  remark¬ 
able  recensions  of  Tarian’s  writing  show  that  peculiar  features  of  the  Heliand' s 
narrative  are  not  due  to  its  author  but  must  be  traced  back  to  Tatian  himself. 

Let  me  quote  you  some  examples  of  the  deviations  from  the  canonical 
Gospels  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Heliand.  At  the  annunciation  Mary 
says:  I  am  the  maid  of  God  (not:  Behold,  I  am  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord); 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  said  :  you  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  by  the  men  of  old  (not  :  it  was  said  to  the  men  of  old)  ;  it  was 
a  male  porter  (not  a  maid  who  kept  the  door)  who,  during  the  trial  of  Jesus 
before  the  high  priest,  admitted  Peter  into  the  court  :  only  afterwards  does  a 
female  servant  accuse  Peter  of  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus;  during  the  crucifixion 
they  offered  Jesus  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  (not  wine  mixed  with  gall)  to 
drink;  and  Mary  Magdalene  is  said  to  have  recognized  the  Lord  on  Easter 
morning,  when  he  pronounced  her  name. 

None  of  these  features  is  to  be  found  in  our  canonical  Gk)spels,  but  they  all 
must  be  traced  back  to  the  primitive  Diatessaron,  because  they  are  found 
also  in  other  recensions  of  this  writing. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  about  the  importance  of  this  discovery  for  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  Heliand,  which  after  all  is  a  very  beautiful  poem 
and  has  so  often  been  considered  as  a  superficially  christianized  document  of 
pagan  religiosity.  Let  me  say  just  this:  the  Heliand  has  echoes  and  over¬ 
tones  which  would  evoke  a  resjxjnse  from  recently  baptized  Saxons.  What 
else  might  we  expect  from  a  missionary  writing?  But  when  we  look  to  the 
background  strictly  speaking,  rather  than  to  the  casual  environment  of  the 
poet  and  his  able  adaptation  to  his  surroundings,  we  must  seek  it  in  the 
oecumenical  Christendom,  and  especially  in  Tatian’s  Gospel  harmony  which 
practically  all  Christian  peoples  of  the  Middle  Ages  knew  and  used.  When 
we  want  to  understand  the  Heliand,  we  must  consult  the  Persian,  Armenian, 
Arabic,  Latin,  Italian,  German,  Dutch  or  English  recensions  of  Tatian, 
because  it  is  there  that  we  find  the  curious  deviations  from  the  canonical 
Gospels  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Heliand' s  narrative.  In  view  of  the 
numerous  parallels  which  can  be  adduced  from  these  different  recensions  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poet  of  the  Heliand  used  a  very  primitive  text  of 
Tatian’s  Diatessaron. 
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Now,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  Tatian  used  a  fifth  source,  a  Jewish-Christian 
Gospel,  which  offered  a  special  tradition  also  in  part  transmitted  by  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas,  we  may  explain  the  curious  fact  that  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  has  left  nowhere  in  the  Diatessaron  tradition  such  clear  traces  as  in 
the  Heliand. 

In  order  to  show  this  I  must  recall  that  the  parable  of  the  Sower  in  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  was  rather  different  from  the  canonical  versions.  It  told 
that  some  seed  fell  on  the  road,  not  beside  the  road,  that  the  birds  gathered 
them,  not  that  they  devoured  them.  Above  all,  it  said  that  the  seeds  which 
fell  on  the  rock  did  not  strike  root  in  the  earth  and  did  not  produce  ears, 
whereas  Mark  says  that  the  seed  sprang  up  immediately.  All  this  is  to  be  found 
the  Heliand:  2388  ‘a  man  began  to  sow  on  the  earth  (pure)  corn  with  his 
hands.  Some  fell  down  on  hard  stone,  it  did  not  have  earth,  that  it  might 
grow  there  and  take  root,  germ  and  stick. . . .  Some,  however,  fell  on  a  hard 
road,  where  the  beat  of  horses’  shoes  and  the  pace  of  heroes  have  trodden  it  : 
and  birds  collected  it.’ 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  why  the  Heliand  has  these  readings  in  common 
with  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  because  the  three  variants  we  mentioned  are 
found  in  other  Diatessarons  and  must  go  back  to  Tatian  himself.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  variant  ‘on  the  road’  is  to  be  explained  as  rendering  an 
Aramaic  original  and  is  in  fact  found  in  the  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition 
tends  to  show  that  Tatian  knew  and  used  the  Saying  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
from  a  Jewish-Christian  source. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  said  that  ‘  a  city  built  on  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain  and  fortified  cannot  fall  nor  can  it  (ever)  be  hidden’.  The 
variant  ‘built  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain’  as  against  ‘set  on  a  hill’ 
(Matt.  V.  14)  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition  and 
in  the  Persian  Diatessaron.  It  has  a  faint  echo  in  the  Heliand’.  1395,  ‘no 
more  than  a  borough  standing  on  the  mountain,  the  high  cliff,  can  be  hidden.’ 
Logion  33  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  runs  as  follows  :  ‘  no  one  lights  a  lamp  and 
puts  it  under  a  bushel  nor  does  he  put  it  in  a  hidden  place,  but  he  sets  it  on 
the  lampstand,  so  that  all  who  come  in  and  go  out  may  see  its  light’. 

Note  the  semitism:  ‘come  in  and  go  out’.  The  variant:  ‘so  that’  instead  of 
‘and’  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition.  Comparison 
with  other  Diatessarons  shows  that  Tatian  must  have  used  this  form  of  the 
saying  as  the  basis  for  his  Harmony,  not  the  corresponding  passage  in  Matt. 
V.  15:  ‘Nor  do  men  light  a  lamp  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  stand, 
and  it  gives  light  to  all  in  the  house.’  The  Heliand  has  preserved  several 
traces  of  the  primitive  Diatessaron  when  it  says:  ‘  jVo  man  shall  hide  the  light 
that  he  has  from  man,  conceal  it  carefully,  but  he  must  put  it  high  in  the  hall, 
so  that  all  equally,  that  are  therein,  the  heroes  in  the  hall,  may  see  it.  ’ 

‘ No  man  ’,  ‘  hide  ’,  ‘  put  ’,  ‘  so  that  ’,  ‘  see  it’  are  the  elements  which  the  Heliand 
has  in  common  with  Tatian  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  as  against  Matthew. 
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This  again  shows  that  Tatian  must  have  used  the  extra-canonical  Gospel 
tradition  which  now  has  been  discovered.  Tatian  must  have  borrowed  very 
often  from  a  Jewish-Christian  Crospel,  which  served  also  as  a  source  for  the 
collection  of  sayings  which  bears  the  title:  Gospel  according  to  Thomas. 

One  more  comparison  of  a  saying  from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  a 
passage  of  the  Heliand'. 

Logion  45  tells  us:  ‘an  evil  man  brings  forth  evil  things  out  of  his  evil 
treasure,  which  is  in  his  heart,  and  speaks  evil  things.’ 

Note  again  the  striking  semitism  ‘which  is  in  his  heart’,  and  the  curious 
addition  ‘and  speaks  evil  things’.  Both  are  absent  from  our  canonical 
Gospels,  but  may  be  found  in  the  various  Diatessarons.  The  poet  of  the 
Heliand  must  have  read  this  in  his  copy  of  the  Diatessaron,  because  he 
writes:  ‘1775,  and  from  the  evil  man  evil  plans,  bitter  speech,  as  he  has  in  his 
breast,  fixed  in  his  heart:  always  his  mind  announces  his  will  with  his  words'. 
Here  again  we  see  that  Tatian  must  have  known  the  Jewish-Christian  Gospel 
tradition  as  transmitted  by  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

But  in  that  case  the  Diatessaron  seems  to  provide  us  with  a  clue  which 
enables  us  to  distinguish  between  those  sayings  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
which  are  taken  from  the  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition  and  those  which 
are  not.  In  each  case  where  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  agrees  with  the  Diates¬ 
saron  against  our  canonical  Gospels,  we  might  ask  if  this  saying  has  been  taken 
from  this  specific  and  independent  tradition.  Or,  to  put  it  more  carefully, 
when  we  detect  aramaisms  in  a  logion,  or  establish  parallels  with  the  Jewish- 
Christian  literature,  or  find  variants  it  has  in  common  with  the  Diatessaron 
or  the  Western  Text,  then  we  are  entitled  to  consider  the  possibility  that  such 
a  saying  must  be  traced  back  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or  more 
generally  to  the  tradition  which  this  apocryphal  writing  represents. 

More  than  once  we  find  that  a  saying  meets  all  the  conditions  we  stipulated: 
it  shows  the  traces  of  having  been  translated  from  the  Aramaic,  it  can  be 
paralleled  from  Jewish-Christian  sources,  and  it  has  its  echo  in  the  Diatessaron 
and  the  Western  Text.  Then  I  am  practically  sure  it  is  of  Jewish-Christian 
origin.  In  other  cases  only  one  or  two  of  the  conditions  are  fulfilled.  If  we 
apply  this  as  a  general  rule  we  find  that  about  half  of  the  114  sayings,  all 
of  the  synoptic  type,  fulfil  one  or  two  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 
Therefore  I  suggest  that  such  sayings  may  all  possibly  have  been  borrowed 
from  one  source,  the  Gosjiel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

What  about  the  other  half,  which  have  in  part  strong  affinities  with  the 
teaching  of  the  second-century  Encratite  ascetics,  who  abstained  from  wine, 
meat  and  marriage,  and  which  moreover  show  the  enormous  impact  of 
hellenistic  religiosity? 

I  am  not  now  going  to  expound  in  full  detail  how  these  sayings  can  in 
part  be  found  in  apocryphal  and  Gnostic  or  Manichaean  writings  already 
known,  because  my  colleague  Puech  has  already  published  his  findings  in  this 
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field.  Nor  am  I  going  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  almost  all 
the  sayings  of  this  type  might  possibly  come  from  one  other  source,  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  conceptions  found  in  this  type  of  sayings  are  the  background  of  the 
Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  the  real  problem  seems  to  be  this: 
what  is  the  relation  of  these  hellenistic,  gnosticising,  syncretistic  logia  to  the 
simple,  synoptic  sayings,  which  also  form  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and 
probably  are  of  Palestinian  origin? 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  these  syncretistic  logia  presuppose  the  Jewish- 
Christian  sayings  that  are  preserved  in  the  same  collection. 

Logion  55  runs  as  follows:  ‘Jesus  said:  Whoever  does  not  hate  his  father 
and  his  mother  will  not  be  able  to  be  a  disciple  to  me  and  (whoever  does  not) 
hate  his  brethren  and  his  sisters  and  (does  not)  take  up  his  cross  in  My  way 
will  not  be  worthy  of  Me.’  There  are  several  reasons  to  suppose  that  this 
saying  belongs  to  the  old  Palestinian  tradition  we  tried  to  identify.  It  seems 
to  transmit  some  features  that  are  more  primitive  even  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  passage  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  who  render  here  their  common 
source,  Q.  Whereas  both  Matthew  (x.  37)  and  Luke  (xiv.  25-7)  convey  the 
message  that  a  follower  of  Jesus  must  eventually  be  ready  to  hate  even  his 
‘wife  and  children’  or  ‘his  son  and  daughter’,  this  notion  is  conspicuously 
absent  here.  We  are  told  to  break,  if  necessary,  with  the  family  we  came  from  ; 
yes,  but  not  with  the  family  we  founded.  The  wording  of  the  saying  is  very 
near  indeed  to  Luke;  it  may  prove  that  Luke  rendered  his  source  here  very 
faithfully,  but  even  then  a  comparison  shows  that  the  tradition  of  this  saying, 
though  akin  to  Q,  is  more  primitive  than  Q. 

Moreover,  this  saying  must  have  been  translated  from  Aramaic.  As  A. 
Guillaumont  has  pointed  out,  the  use  of  the  third  case  for  a  possessive 
pronoun  (‘disciple  to  me’  instead  of  ‘my  disciple’),  the  repetition  of  the 
possessive  pronoun  (his  father...  his  mother...  his  brethren. .  .his  sisters) 
and  the  omission  of  the  negation  (‘and  take  up  his  cross’  for  ‘and  does  not 
take  up  his  cross’)  indicates  an  Aramaic  original. 

In  the  third  place  this  logion  has  had  its  echoes  in  the  Diatessaron  and  in 
the  Western  Text:  so  for  instance  the  Codex  Bezae  and  the  Old  Syriac 
versions  read:  ‘his  mother’  instead  of ‘the  mother’. 

We  may  therefore  safely  presume  that  this  saying  must  be  traced  back  to 
the  Jewish-Christian  Gk)spel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  same  Gospel  of  Thomas,  however,  we  find  a  development  of  this 
saying,  logion  loi,  which  presupposes  this  version  of  the  word  of  Jesus,  not 
Its  canonical  counterpart,  but  at  the  same  time  introduces  some  elements  which 
tend  towards  Gnostic  conceptions.  It  suggests  an  opposition  between  the 
earthly  father  and  the  heavenly  Father,  and  moreover  seems  to  consider  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  mother  of  the  believer.  It  runs  as  follows:  Jesus  said. 
Whoever  does  not  hate  his  father  and  his  mother  in  My  way  will  not  be  able 
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to  be  a  (disciple)  to  me.  And  whoever  does  (not)  love  [his  father]  and  his 
mother  in  My  way  will  not  be  able  to  be  a  (disciple)  to  me,  for  My  (carnal(?)) 
mother  (gave  me  death  (?)),  but  [My]  true  [Mother]  gave  me  Life.’  The 
severe  and  radical  word  of  Jesus  has  been  transposed  here  into  a  different 
context  and  so  reflects  a  syncretistic  milieu.  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  author,  who  lived  in  an  atmosphere  rather  different  from  that  of 
Jewish-Christian  Palestine,  has  consciously  and  deliberately  adapted  this 
difficult  word  to  his  own  system  of  references. 

The  same  process  may  be  observed  in  other  cases.  Over  and  again  we 
find  doublets  which  have  both  a  Jewish-Christian  and  a  Hellenistic  flavour. 

Logion  1 13  has  the  following  content:  ‘His  disciples  said  to  Him:  When 
will  the  Kingdom  come?  Jesus  said:  It  will  not  come  by  expectation,  they 
will  not  say:  “See,  here”,  or  “See  there”.  But  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father  is 
spread  upon  the  earth  and  men  do  not  see  it.’  This  saying  is  interesting 
because  it  is  a  parallel  version  of  Luke  (xvii.  20),  ‘the  Kingdom  of  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  you’,  which  apparently  has  been  translated  from  the  Aramaic; 
the  words  ‘by  expectation’  are  a  translation  variant  of  Luke’s  ‘with  observa¬ 
tion’,  urrà  TrapocTTipi^aECùs,  the  Aramaic  word  nn  having  these  two  meanings. 
Now  it  is  this  version  of  the  word,  and  not  Luke’s,  which  has  been  reinterpreted 
in  logion  51  :  ‘His  disciples  said  to  Him:  When  will  the  repose  of  the  dead 
come  about  and  when  will  the  new  world  come?  He  said  to  them:  What  you 
expect  has  come,  but  you  know  it  not.’  Here  too  the  Jewish-Christian  version 
of  the  saying  lies  at  the  root  of  a  more  syncretistic  development.  We  observe 
the  same,  when  we  compare  logion  48  with  logion  106.  Logion  48  is  a  parallel 
of  Matt,  xviii.  19:  ‘Jesus  said:  If  two  make  peace  with  each  other  in  this  one 
house,  they  shall  say  to  the  mountain:  “Be  moved”  and  it  shall  be  moved.’ 
This  praise  of  reconciliation  and  mutual  agreement  may  be  considered  as 
typically  Jewish.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  this  form  of  the  saying  has  left  its 
traces  in  the  Diatessaron  and  in  the  Western  Text,  we  may  feel  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Logion  106  has  ‘  targumized  ’  this  in  the  following  way:  ‘Jesus  said:  When 
you  make  the  two  one,  you  shall  become  sons  of  man,  and  when  you  say: 
“Mountain,  be  moved”,  it  will  be  moved.’  Here  a  different  notion  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  reviser  is  hinting  at  the  reunion  of  the  opposites,  male  and  female, 
above  and  below,  inner  and  outer.  In  fact  he  is  expressing  an  idea  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,  also  transmitted  by  the  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
logion  22  :  ‘  When  you  make  the  two  one,  and  when  you  make  the  inner  as 
the  outer  and  the  outer  as  the  iimer  and  the  above  as  the  below,  and  when  you 
make  the  male  and  the  female  into  a  single  one,  so  that  the  male  will  not  be 
male  and  the  female  not  be  female . . .  then  you  shall  enter  the  Kingdom.’ 
When  two  different  versions  of  the  same  saying  are  found  in  one  writing,  it  is  a 
safe  principle  to  assume  that  the  author  of  this  writing  used  two  sources. 
So  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  used  two  different  sources  in  these  cases. 
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In  fact  he  quotes  elsewhere  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.  It  would  seem  that  the  same  is  the  case 
when  he  quotes  doublets.  One  half  of  the  doublet  he  could  take  from  the 
Hebrew  Gospel,  the  other  from  the  Egyptian  Gospel.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  in  that  case  the  author  of  the  Egyptian  Gospel  must  have  known  the 
Jewish-Christian  tradition,  which  he  reinterprets.  We  know,  however,  of  no 
other  sources  either  canonical  or  apocryphal  for  the  (Jospel  of  Thomas. 

This  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  Hellenistic  halves  of  these  doublets  and 
similar  sayings  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians,  though  I  admit  the  possibility  that  Gnostic  inter¬ 
polations  may  have  been  inserted  into  it  in  the  course  of  its  textual  history. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  last  hypothesis,  it  seems  rather  obvious 
that  some  sayings  which  have  undergone  a  Hellenistic  revision  ultimately  go 
back  to  a  Jewish-Christian  prototype. 

But  then  even  these  syncretistic  sayings  may  be  of  some  help  in  discovering 
valuable  Gospel  tradition  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  Just  one  example  will 
make  my  meaning  clear.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Stromateis,  vi,  95,  3, 
offers  a  very  interesting  and  hitherto  unnoticed  variant  of  the  parable  of  the 
fishing  net:  ‘The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  man  who  cast  his  net  into  the 
sea  and  who  selects  the  best  ones  from  the  great  number  of  fishes  he  caught.  ’ 
This  I  think  makes  the  point  of  the  parable  much  clearer  than  Matt.  xiii. 
47-8,  where  the  kingdom  is  like  a  net  and  the  fishermen  are  the  angels.  Here, 
however,  there  is  only  one  fisherman:  I  suppose  it  is  God  Himself,  who  now 
gathers  candidates  to  citizenship  in  his  Kingdom,  whereas  the  final  selection 
will  take  place  at  the  Last  Judgment. 

The  version  of  Clement,  however,  does  not  seem  due  to  his  personal 
interpretation,  but  must  reflect  an  extra-canonical  tradition,  because  we 
find  very  much  the  same  views  in  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  In  point  of  fact 
the  Heliand,  which  we  discussed  before,  tells  about  the  same  story,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  preserved  here  the  readings  of  Tatian’s  original  Gospel 
Harmony.  The  Heliand  says  :  2628,  ‘  Also  its  work  (the  work  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven)  is  like  that  a  man  casts  a  net  into  the  sea,  a  fishing  net  into  the 
flood,  and  catches  both  evil  and  good  (fish  and)  draws  (the  net)  ashore, 
brings  them  to  the  land:  after  this  he  selects  the  good  ones  on  the  sand,  and 
lets  the  others  return  to  the  abyss,  to  the  wide  waves' 

We  may  conclude  then  that  there  existed  in  antiquity  a  parallel  version  of 
this  parable,  which  was  neither  simply  identical  with  nor  based  upon  the 
version  of  Matthew.  With  this  in  mind  we  turn  to  logion  8  :  ‘  And  he  said  : 
man  is  like  a  wise  fisherman,  who  cast  his  net  into  the  sea,  he  drew  it  up  from 
the  sea,  full  of  small  fish;  among  them  he  found  a  large  and  good  fish:  that 
wise  fisherman,  he  threw  all  the  small  fish  down  into  the  sea,  he  chose  the  large 
fish  without  regret.’  It  should  be  admitted  that  this  parable  contains 
secondary  elements,  which  are  due  to  a  transposition  into  a  different  context. 
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The  idea  that  only  one  out  of  an  enormous  multitude  is  selected,  and  this 
because  it  is  the  largest,  certainly  is  not  primitive  and  has  a  Gnostic  or  pre- 
Gnostic  flavour.  Perhaps  the  modification  that  Man  (possibly  the  Son  of 
Man),  and  not  the  Kingdom  of  Grod,  is  like  a  man  who  cast  his  net  into  the 
sea  implies  a  Christological  interpretation,  which  was  not  originally  intended. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  fish  are  large  and  small,  not  good  and 
bad,  as  Matthew  says,  could  be  primitive.  Moreover  the  view  that  the  small 
fish  are  thrown  back  into  the  sea  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  concrete 
detail  of  the  parable  and  with  reality  than  the  suggestion  of  Matthew  that 
these  poor  fish  are  thrown  into  the  fire  of  Hell. 

So  we  may  conclude  that  the  sayings  of  the  syncretistic  type  transmitted  by 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas  are  based  more  than  once  upon  a  primitive  and 
definitely  Jewish-Christian  Gospel  tradition  which  was  transposed  into  the 
characteristic  features  of  Hellenistic  Christianity. 

Thus  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  brings  us  into  touch  with  the  origins  of  two 
important  movements  within  Christianity:  Gnosticism  and  Gospel-writing. 
The  syncretistic  sayings  of  this  collection  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  Acts 
of  Thomas  and  other  apocryphal  acts  of  the  apostles.  Mani,  the  founder  of 
a  world  religion,  and  his  adherents  knew  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  quoted 
it.  But  I  think  that  even  before  him  such  Gnostics  as  Valentinus,  Basilides 
and  Ptolemaeus  knew  and  quoted  these  sayings,  which  though  not  yet 
Gnostic  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  pre-Gnostic,  were  at  the 
root  of  their  Gnostic  speculations.  We  then  realize  how  old  and  deeply 
rooted  the  gnosticizing  interpretation  of  the  Christian  message  really  was. 

But  still  older  than  these  syncretistic  sayings  are  the  sayings  of  the  synoptic 
type.  They  may  be  traced  back  to  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  com¬ 
munity  of  Jerusalem,  who  lived  on  in  the  Near  East  almost  completely 
isolated  from  the  Gentile  Christian  developments. 

And  yet  their  faith  was  not  forgotten,  their  tradition  was  not  completely 
lost.  Tatian  used  it  to  a  larger  extent  than  could  be  known  until  now  and 
integrated  it  in  his  Gospel  harmony.  So  this  tradition  helped  to  win  the  West 
for  Christ  and  stimulated  the  evangelical  undercurrents  so  widely  spread 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  evangelical 
Reformation.  g.  quispel 
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the  age  of  JESUS  WHEN  HE  TAUGHT 


The  age  at  which  Jesus  taught  may  not  be  a  matter  of  fundamental  import¬ 
ance.  But  it  raises  questions  as  to  the  soundness  and  interpretation  of  certain 
passages  in  the  Gospels,  and  it  necessitates  consideration  of  an  early  tradition 
preserved  by  Irenaeus. 

I.  LUKE  iii.  23  a:  Kol  ovrrôs  fjv  ’IqCToOs  àpxôpevos  woel  èrwv  TpicicKovra 

Here  dpxöpevos  appears  to  be  superfluous,  but  the  evidence  for  its  omission,* 
as  also  the  evidence  for  the  reading  èpxôpevoç  in  its  room,*  is  not  weighty. 
This  evidence,  however,  as  also  the  fact  that  in  the  manuscripts  the  word  has 
different  settings  in  the  verse,®  is  an  indication  of  the  difficulty  which  it  has 
occasioned.  Read  between  ’iTjaoOs  and  cboel  èreov  Tpidncovra,  it  must  be 
construed  as  a  participium  conjunctum,  the  equivalent  of  an  adverbial  clause  of 
time. 

WCTEf  is  very  well  attested.*  But  it  may  not  be  original.  A  comparison  of 
certain  Lucan  passages  with  their  parallels  in  Mark®  suggests  that  sometimes 
Luke  inserted  cos  or  ebaef,  perhaps  by  way  of  being  on  the  safe  side.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  present  dicref  may  not  go  back  to  the  tradition  which  he  used. 
In  the  early  fathers  this  cboef  means  ‘almost’,  so  that  cocteI  ârcov  TpicJncovTa 
means  ‘over  twenty-nine  and  less  than  thirty-one  years  of  age’.  That  a 
greater  elasticity  can  be  allowed  to  the  phrase  is  doubtful  if  the  verse  gives  the 
epoch  of  an  important  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  more  particularly  if  that  is 
the  period  of  his  public  ministry  which  was  itself  about  three  years  at  the 
most.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  here  cooef  means  either  ‘about’  or  ‘almost’. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes®  records  that  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  celebrated 
the  Birth  of  Jesus  on  the  day  of  his  Baptism,  basing  their  practice  on  the 
present  verse  :  ebs  èK  toO  poncapiou  AoukS  Xéyovros  mpl  tou  ßcnm(j6fjvai  t6v 
XpioTÖv  àpxôuevov  êrcov  X',  which  indicates  that  they  either  ignored  oboef  or 
took  it  in  an  unusual  sense.  Scaliger  in  his  De  emendatione  temponim’  main¬ 
tained  that  here  eberef  is  the  equivalent  not  of  CAPH  dnropTiTiKÔv  but  of 
CAPH  àXqôivôv,  regarding  which  he  wrote:  eo  enim  utuntur  cum  ita  rem 
affirmant  ut  de  ea  dubitari  non  possit.  More  recently  Harald  Sahlin®  has  inferred 
from  Theodotion’s  rendering  of  Dan.  vi.  i  that  the  present  cboel  answers  to  a 

*  >555^^  Arabic  Diatessaron,  Syriac  and  Sahidic  versions. 

*  700  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  88.  6;  Clement  Al.,  Strom,  i.  xxi.  145,  2. 

*  Sec  Zahn,  Evangelium  du  Lucas  (1913),  p.  203  n.  72. 

*  T  is  the  only  uncial  in  which  it  b  wanting. 

'  Gf.  Luke  viii.  42,  Mark  v.  42;  Luke  ix.  14a,  Mark  vi.  44;  Luke  ix.  14b,  Mark  vi.  40;  Luke  ix. 
a8,  Mark  ix.  a;  Luke  xxiii.  44,  Mark  xv,  33. 

*  Topographia  Christiana,  Migne,  P.G.  Ixxxviii.  197.  *  P.  548,  ed.  1629. 

'  Studien  sjm  dritten  Keitel  du  Lukasevangeliums  (1949),  p.  79. 
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D  in  Aramaic  which  was  simply  an  intimation  that  the  writer  was  concerned 
with  a  number-statement. 

TpiötKovra  is  also  very  well  attested,  and  attempts,  of  which  perhaps  the 
best  known  is  that  of  Lewin^  and  the  most  intriguing  that  of  Van  Bebber,*  to  ! 
show  that  Luke  wrote  a  higher  number  have  not  succeeded. 

Luke  iii.  23a  ought  then  to  be  rendered:  Jesus  (or  Jesus  himself),  when  he 
began,  was  thirty  (or  about  or  almost  thirty)  years  of  age.  But  how  ought  the 
clause  ‘when  he  began’  to  be  completed? 

Preferring  the  D  reading  of  the  voice  from  heaven  in  iii.  22  Spitta*  main¬ 
tained  that  the  infinitive  to  be  understood  after  <5tpx6uevos  is  indicated  by 
OT^UCpov  yeyéwTiKà  cte:  at  the  Baptism  the  son  of  Joseph  began  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  But  if  in  D  dpx6pEvos  had  that  meaning  and  doctrinal  interests  led 
to  the  elimination  of  this  reading  in  favour  of  the  Markan,  then,  for  the 
reason  that  it  repeated  and  so  underlined  the  idea  of  a  new  birth  at  the 
Baptism,  the  same  interests  would  have  led  to  the  elimination  of  àpxôuEvos. 

In  the  account  of  the  Baptism  no  activity  which  Jesus  then  began  or  was 
instructed  to  begin  is  mentioned.  Accordingly  the  infinitive  to  be  under-  I 
stood  after  àpxôiJÆvos  cannot  be  gathered  by  looking  back  to  that  account.  1 

Support  for  the  view  that  here  àpxôpevoç  without  addition  means  ‘when  I 
he  began  to  teach’  is  sought  in  Luke  xxiii.  5;  Acts  i.  22,  x.  37.  But  in  each  of  I 

these  places,  indeed  within  the  sentence  itself  in  which  àpÇàpevoç  occurs,  ! 

there  is  a  verb  which  clearly  indicates  the  infinitive  to  be  understood  after 
it.  That  is  not  the  case  here.  The  beginning  spoken  of  in  Luke  xxiii.  5  is 
described  as  ‘from  Galilee’,  that  spK>ken  of  in  Acts  x.  37  as  ‘from  Galilee, 
after  the  baptism  which  John  preached’.  In  Acts.  i.  22  what  is  mentioned  is 
the  going  out  and  in  of  Jesus  that  began  ‘from  the  baptism  of  John’,  that  is,  ; 

from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist’s  ministry  and  so  from  the  end  of  that  time. 
Clearly  then  the  dpxi^  according  to  Luke,  the  dtpxi)  of  the  otCrrôtrrai  Kui 
CrnTipérai  toO  Xôyou  was  not  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  but  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Baptist  or  the  commencement  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  But  how  can 
àpxôpEvos  in  Luke  iii.  23  a  be  so  understood?  Prior  to  that  verse  the  Galilean  , 
ministry  has  not  been  mentioned  in  this  Gospel,  and  it  remains  unmentioned  | 
until  iv.  15. 

A  lonely  and  a  wandering  word  in  this  verse,  dpxöpevos  wears  the  aspect  ot 
a  stranger  and  has  been  considered  an  interpolation.*  There  is  perhaps 
another  possibiUty.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  genealogy  which  iii.  23  a 
introduces  weus  derived  by  Luke  from  a  source.  What  we  venture  to  suggest 
is  that  iii.  23  a  was  introductory  to  the  genealogy  in  this  source,  and  that  in 
this  source  dpx^uevos  referred  to  the  commencement  by  Jesus  of  an  activity 
the  nature  of  which  was  indicated  in  the  paragraph  that  there  inunediately 

^  An  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament  (1854),  p.  1 1  ;  Fasti  Sacri  (1865),  xv. 

*  ^ur  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu  (1898),  pp.  147!.  *  In  vra  (1907),  66. 

*  ^  Merx,  Die  Eoangdien  des  Marhss  und  Lukas  (1905),  p.  310. 
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preceded  the  genealogy.  This  activity  may  have  been  one  to  which  Jesus 
began  to  devote  himself  at  some  time  during  the  ‘silent’  years,  in  which  case 
he  was  thirty  {or  about  or  almost  thirty)  at  some  time,  it  may  be  several  years, 
prior  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  nature  of  this  assumed 
activity  can  only  be  conjectured.  Joseph  died  apparently  before  Jesus  entered 
on  his  ministry,^  and  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  source  which  Luke  used 
there  stood  an  intimation  of  Joseph’s  death  together  with  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  Jesus  undertook  certain  responsibilities  which  then  devolved 
upon  him.  Such  an  account  would  naturally  be  followed  by  a  genealogy. 
This  moreover  is  in  keeping  with  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the 
genealogy  in  Luke  is  that  of  Jesus  through  Joseph.  But  however  this  sugges¬ 
tion  may  be  appraised,  our  present  main  contention  is  that  a  verse  about  the 
meaning,  connexion,  and  derivation  of  which  there  is  so  much  uncertmnty 
affords  no  sure  ground  on  which  to  deny  that  Jesus  can  have  been  well  over 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  teach.* 

II.  JOHN  ii.  20:  TÊCTOEpàKovra  xal  êÇ  frsaiv  oIkoSoui^IÖti  ô  vaôs  oOtos 

The  view  that  Jesus  suffered  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  is  found  in  the 
pseudo-Cyprianic  tract  De  montibus  Sina  et  Sion.^  In  support  of  it  the  writer 
adduces  the  equation  A  +  6-i-a  +  p=  i+  4+  i+40  =  46  (Christ  having  borne 
in  himself  the  fashion  of  the  flesh  of  Adam),  and  he  quotes  John  ii.  19-21. 

I  According  to  Augustine*  there  were  others  who  shared  this  view,  but  it  is  not 

mentioned  in  any  other  surviving  early  writing.  Scholars  who  in  more 
I  modem  times  have  maintained  that  the  chronology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 

allegorical  have  also  made  use  of  John  ii.  20.  The  Evangelist,  they  allow,  may 
have  been  aware  of  Jesus’  real  age;  but,  they  hold,  he  conceived  of  it 
j  mystically.  Influenced  by  the  prophecy  of  Dan.  ix.  25  ff.  he  made  the  age  of 

j>  Jesus  at  the  time  he  commenced  his  ministry  to  correspond  to  six  and  a  half 

j  weeks  of  years,  that  is,  45I  years,  assigned  to  his  ministry  a  duration  of  half 

j  a  week  of  years,  that  is,  3^  years,  and  so  represented  him  as  having  died  when 

j  seven  weeks  of  years,  that  is,  49  years,  had  been  completed. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  quite  unlikely.  The  words  of  Jesus,  ‘Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up’  (John  ii.  19)  referred  primarily 
j  to  the  Temple  that  was  then  standing.  In  answering,  ‘  Forty  and  six  years 

^  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?  ’  (v.  20) 

the  Jews  sought  to  reduce  to  absurdity  the  claim  that  Jesus  had  just  made. 

n  *  On  the  age  of  Joseph  at  his  death  see  Holzmeister,  ‘Quaestiones  biblicae  de  S.  Joseph’,  in 

yerbm  Domini,  xxiv  (1944),  84-7. 

*  Cf.  Bratke,  ‘Zur  Frage  nach  dem  Todesjahre  Christi’,  in  S.K.  (1892),  p.  753;  ‘Bei  der  Un- 

y  bestimmtheit  und  Unsicherheit,  an  welcher  für  uns  heute  die  Stelle  Luk.  iii.  23  laboriert,  ist  es 

jedenfalls  mißlich,  dieselbe  ab  Argument  für  oder  gegen  irgendeine  Datierung  der  Zeit  der  Geburt 
und  des  Todes  Christi  zu  verwerten.’ 

*  C.S.E.L.  m,  iii  (Cypriani  opera  spuria,  ed.  Hartei),  io8f. 

*  De  doctrina  Christiana  n,  xxviii;  Migne,  P.L.  xxxiv,  55. 
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In  vv.  2 1  f.  the  Evangelist  gives  the  deeper  meaning  which  after  the  Resur¬ 
rection  he  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus  recorded  in  v.  19.  But  in  using  èxElvos 
in  p.  21  he  distinguishes  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews  and  clearly  indicates  thai 
he  alone,  and  not  they  also,  spoke  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  Moreover,  since 
he  must  have  recognized  with  what  base  intent  they  had  made  the  answei 
recorded  in  v.  20,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  discerned  a  deeper  meaning 
in  it  also  or  saw  in  the  forty  and  six  years  the  Temple  was  in  building  a 
symbolical  reference  to  the  age  of  Jesus.  Further,  had  it  been  his  purpose  to 
equate  the  ministry  of  Jesus  to  the  half  week  of  Dan.  ix.  27,  he  would  have 
expressly  mentioned  not  three  but  four  passovers  in  the  course  of  it. 

III.  JOHN  viii.  57:  TTevn^Kovra  2tt|  ovhrco 

This  assertion  belongs  to  one  of  the  controversies  recorded  in  this  Gospel, 
but  it  may  have  been  made.  Matt.  xvii.  24  indicates  that  about  this  time 
Jesus  was  not  yet  fifty,  since  the  6i6pdxpov  contributed  annually  to  the 
Temple  was  not  required  of  those  who  had  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday.* 
The  TeaoEpàKovTO  read  in  John  viii.  57  by  a  few  authorities*  was  doubtless 
substituted  for  ireviYiKOVTa  because  it  seemed  more  accurate. 

What  appears  to  be  a  closer  statement  of  Jesus’  age  is  given  by  Irenaeus  in 
the  following  passage  :* 

A  quadragesimo  autem  et  quinquagesimo  anno  déclinât  jam  in  aetatem  seniorem, 
quam  habens  Dominus  nostcr  docebat,  sicut  Evangelium 

Kod  iràvTEç  ol  TrpcaßOrEpoi  uopTvpoOaiv,  et  omnes  seniores  testantur,  qui  in 
ol  Kcrrà  i^v  ’Aolotv  ’Icoàwi]  Tcp  toö  Kupiou  Asia  apud  Johannem  discipulum 
UOÔTiT^  oupßEßXriKÖTES,  TTapaSEScoKévon  Domini  convenerunt,  id  ipsum  tra- 
ToOra  t6v  'laxiwTiv.  rTapépeive  yàp  didisse  eis  Johannem.  Permansit 
oCttoïs  M^pi  Tcov  Tponavoü  xp^vcov.  autem  cum  eis  usque  ad  Trajani 

temp>ora. 

Quidam  autem  eorum  non  solum  Johannem,  sed  et  alios  Apostolos  viderunt,  et 
haec  eadem  ab  ipsis  audierunt  et  testantur  de  hujusmodi  relatione. 

It  is  generally  agreed*  that  in  this  passage  Irenaeus  adduces  material  from 
the  ’EÇriyi^oEis  of  Papias.  Assuming  that  he  does  so,  we  submit  that,  in 
handhng  the  passage  to  which  John  viii.  57  belongs,  Papias  wrought  into  his 
interpretation  of  this  verse  what  he  had  learned  from  the  elders  regarding  the 
age  at  which  Jesus  had  taught.  Further,  we  submit  that  at  an  earlier  time, 
possibly  when  the  Third  Gospel  was  received  in  Asia  and  study  of  it  was 
entered  upon  there,  question  arose  as  to  the  age  at  which  Jesus  had  taught, 
that  appeal  was  then  made  to  John  and  such  other  of  the  apostles  as  could  be 

*  Joiepbus,  Ant.  m,  196.  No  upper  age  limit  is  mentioned  in  Elxod.  xxx.  14. 

*  A  239  262  Chrys.  Horn,  xliv  in  Joan;  Migne,  P.G.  lix,  304. 

*  Adv.  Hatr.  n.  xxii,  5;  Greek  from  Eusebius,  H.E.  m.  xxiii,  3;  ed.  Stieren  u,  359. 

*  By  Hamack,  CkronMogu,  i,  334f.;  Corssen  in  xi  (igoi),  217;  Chapman  in  J.T.S.  ix 

(1908),  sGf.;  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate  (1910),  p.  402;  Reilly  in  R.B.  n.s.  xvi 
(1919),  2i7ff.  and  others. 
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consulted  and  that  their  statement  was  noted  and  remembered.  This  state¬ 
ment  will  then  have  passed  by  way  of  the  elders  to  Papias  and  from  him  to 
Irenaeus. 

As  regards  the  elders  it  may  be  suggested  that,  setting  aside  the  true  date  of 
the  Crucifixion,  they  brought  it  down  somewhat  nearer  to  their  own  day  in 
order  that  others  might  believe  them  when  they  claimed  to  have  companied 
with  the  apostles  or  with  their  disciples.  But  failing  some  better  reason  their 
integrity  ought  not  to  be  questioned. 

As  regards  Papias  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  of  very  limited  understanding 
or  that  he  was  a  harmless  mystic.  But  the  statement  that  Jesus  taught  when 
in  his  forties  was  not  figurative  and  open  to  very  much  misunderstanding,  nor 
was  it  an  extravagant  statement  such  as  one  more  critically  minded  would 
have  refused  to  attribute  to  the  apostles. 

We  come  now  to  Irenaeus.  He  maintains  that  the  words,  ‘  Thou  art  not 
yet  fifty  years  old’  are  fittingly  addressed  to  one  who  has  already  passed  the 
age  of  forty  without  having  yet  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  ‘  To  one  who  is  only 
thirty  years  old’,  he  writes,  ‘it  would  unquestionably  be  said,  “Thou  art  not 
yet  forty  years  old”.’^  We  may  hesitate  to  share  his  confidence.  The  Jews  may 
have  regarded  fifty  years  as  the  term  of  completed  manhood,*  and  all  they 
meant  to  say  may  have  been,  ‘Thou  art  not  yet  an  old  man’,  which  was  quite 
sufficient  for  their  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  that, 
seeking  to  give  their  reply  all  possible  point,  the  Jews  would  assuredly  have 
said  ‘forty’  and  not  ‘fifty’  had  that  been  possible;  and  Irenaeus  was 
apparently  convinced  that  in  the  circumstances  they  must  have  sought  to 
give  their  reply  all  possible  point. 

Irenaeus  also  maintains  that  from  the  statement  ‘  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  ’ 
it  must  be  gathered  that  at  the  time  Jesus  wzis  on  the  verge  of  fifty,  and  in  this 
he  has  been  accused  of  straining  the  statement®  in  order  to  make  out  that 
from  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  to  the  Crucifixion  was  not  a  single  twelve-month  as 
the  heretics  taught,  but  a  period  of  twenty  years.  It  would,  however,  have 
served  his  purpose  almost  as  effectively  to  have  shown  that  this  period  was 
one  of  ten  years.  Accordingly,  while  he  was  wrong  in  insisting  that  -rrevrfi- 
Kovra  2tti  oihrco  ix^is  can  only  mean  ‘Thou  art  almost  fifty’,*  it  may  well  be 
that  his  interpretation  of  the  statement  was  honest  and  not  motivated  as  has 
been  suggested. 

According  to  Irenaeus  what  the  elders  testified  was  that  Jesus  had  taught 
when  in  the  aetas  senior.  This  needs  to  be  underlined.  The  elders  are  not 
reported  to  have  said  that  Jesus  attained  the  aetas  provectior  or  the  aetas  perfecta 

‘  Adv.  Haer.  n.  xxii.  6:  Ei  autem,  qui  sit  xxx  annorvm,  diceretur  utique:  Quadraginta  annorum  nondum  es, 

*  So  Hippocrates  according  to  Philo,  De  opif.  mundi,  105.  For  other  explanations  of  the  ‘fifty’  see 
B.  Weiss,  Das  Johannes-Evangelium  (1902),  p.  295. 

*  The  language  is  that  of  Lightfoot,  Essays  on  Si^)ematural  Religion  (1889),  p.  247. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  Chrysostom,  who,  as  noted  above,  read  -noospdKovra  instead 
of  irewn^KOirra,  writes  :  <ä>5  tyyùs  xSiv  'nooipäxoirra  irfiv  Aoiit6v  tivon  t6w  XpiorOv. 
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magistri  or  an  age  of  almost  fifty.  Irenaeus  has  adduced  their  testimony  with 
care  :  it  was  simply  and  solely  that  Jesus  was  in  the  aetas  senior  when  he  taught. 
It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that  whereas  they  meant  by  that  ‘when  he 
was  in  his  thirties’,  he  took  it  as  meaning  ‘when  he  was  in  his  forties’.  He 
took  it  in  that  way,  it  is  held,  in  order  that  the  testimony  of  the  elders  might 
confirm  his  own  interpretation  of  John  viii.  57  or  because,  as  he  understood  it, 
the  age  of  a  teacher  started  at  age  forty  or  because,  according  to  his  theory  of 
<itvotKe9ocXaicoais,  Jesus  passed  through  and  sanctified  every  age.^  But  these 
charges  may  be  answered  as  follows  : 

(1)  Irenaeus  discusses  John  viii.  57  after  he  has  adduced  the  testimony  of 
the  elders,  and  he  discusses  the  verse  because  he  finds  evidence  in  it  that  the 
Jews  were  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  Jesus’  age  as  were  John  and  the 
other  apostles. 

(2)  It  is  not  clear  whether  according  to  Irenaeus  the  commencing  age  of  a 
teacher  was  thirty  or  forty. 

(3)  Throughout  this  chapter  Irenaeus’  theme  is  not  the  recapitulation 
theory  but  the  untenableness  of  the  Gnostic  one-year  theory  of  Jesus’  ministry. 
Moreover,  the  recapitulation  theory  requires  that  Jesus  should  have  lived  on 
into  old  age  (yfjpots,  senectus).  But  Irenaeus  respects  the  limit  which  the 
testimony  puts  upon  it. 

(4)  The  term  senior,  which  was  applied  to  a  man  sometimes  onward  from 
his  fortieth  year  and  sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of  a  soldier)  onward 
from  his  forty-fifth  or  forty-sixth  year,  was  not  applied  to  one  who  was  still 
in  his  thirties.®  Irenaeus’  definition  of  the  aetas  senior  is  therefore  correct  and 
not,  as  has  so  often  been  alleged,  subjective  and  arbitrary.® 

Irenaeus  was  convinced  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  testimony  which  he 
has  adduced.  Indeed  it  was  his  loyalty  to  it  together  with  his  loyalty  to 
Luke  iii.  i  and  23  a  that  led  him  to  conclusions  regarding  the  chronology  of 
Jesus’  ministry  which  are  hopelessly  impossible.  But  these  conclusions  need 
not  be  carried  back  to  John  and  the  other  apostles.  Aware  that  Jesus  had 
taught  when  in  his  forties  and  not  when  in  his  thirties,  they  may  have 
assigned  the  extra  years  not,  as  Irenaeus  did,*  to  the  period  of  Jesus’  life  that 
followed  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  but  to  the  period  that  preceded  it,  and 
so  have  put  his  birth  in  a  year  earlier  than  any  of  those  which  it  came  to  be 
given  in  patristic  writings  generally. 

^  Gutjahr,  Die  Glaubwürdigkeit  des  Irenäischm  g^eugnisses  (1904),  p.  66;  Nagl  in  Der  Katholik,  lxxx.  ii 
(igoo),  426;  Hoh,  Die  Lehre  des  U.  Irenaus  über  das  Neue  Testament  (igig),  pp.  164!.;  Fendt,  Die  Dauer 
der  öfferUlichen  Wirksamkeit  Jesu  (igo6),  p.  21  ;  Schubert  in  B.iZ-  rv  (igo6),  4of. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophorum  vm.  10;  Ptolemy,  Tetrabiblos  iv.  10:  Aului 
Gellius,  Noctes  Atticae,  x.  xxviii.  i  ;  Varro  apud  Censorinum,  De  Die  Natali,  14;  F.  Boll,  ‘Die  Leben¬ 
salter’,  in  Neue  Jahrbücher  Jür  das  classisehe  Altertum,  xxxi  (1913),  89-154. 

*  We  ought  of  course  to  consider  the  Greek  terms  which  Irenaeus  used.  Unhappily  these  are  not 
known  with  certainty.  But  it  may  be  assumed  thutjuvenis  answers  to  vtotvios,  and  wsovlas  was  used  of  a 
man  up  to  the  age  of  forty  (Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon,  s.v.). 

*  In  the  'EiriStiÇit  74,  trans.  from  the  Armenian  by  J.  A.  Robinson  (1920),  p.  134,  he  puts  the 
Crudhxion  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar. 


IV.  THE  DATA  WHICH  THE  NATIVITY  NARRATIVES  ARE  COMMONLY 
THOUGHT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION  OF 
THE  YEAR  OFJESUS’  BIRTH 
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(a)  The  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  Since  Herod  died  on  one  of  the  first  eight 
days  of  Nisan  4  b.c.,  Jesus  was  bom  at  the  latest  early  in  that  year,  and  so  by 
the  Passover  of  a.d.  28  had  passed  his  thirty-first  birthday  and  was  beyond 
the  age  defined  by  cboel  èrcov  TpiàKovra  as  that  phrase  was  understood  by  the 
early  fathers. 

{b)  The  star  of  the  Magi.  Two  considerable  objections  are  now  made  to 
the  Jupiter-Satum  conjunction  theory  of  this  star,  the  one  that  dori^p  means 
a  single  star  and  not  an  assemblage  of  stars,^  the  other  that  the  astrological 
significance  of  a  conjunction  lies  in  the  spatial  nearness  to  one  another  of  the 
two  planets,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  coming  into  the  world  of  an 
outstanding  personality.*  The  suggestion  of  certain  scholars*  that  this  star 
may  have  been  Halley’s  comet,  which  made  a  perihelion  passage  in  12  b.c., 
rests  upon  their  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  born  about  that  time.  But  although 
not  always,*  yet  generally  comets  were  regarded  in  antiquity  as  portents  of 
evil.  Theories  that  the  star  of  the  Magi  was  a  meteor  or  a  Stella  nova  provide 
nothing  that  can  be  turned  to  chronological  account.  In  brief,  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  this  star  was  a  natural  phenomenon  does  not  by  itself  alone  provide 
any  sure  basis  on  which  a  conclusion  as  to  the  year  of  Jesus’  birth  can  be 
built. 

(c)  Quirinius’  governorship  of  Syria.  It  is  not  now  by  any  means  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  either  that  Quirinius  conducted  the  Homanadensian  War  as 
governor  of  Syria®  or  that  the  inscription  of  the  lapis  Tiburtinus^  relates  to  him, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  iterum  of  the  last  surviving  line  of  that  inscrip¬ 
tion  implies  not  that  the  person  referred  to  was  twice  governor  of  Syria  but 
that  he  was  twice  a  legatus  pro  praetore  dim  Augusti.  This  means  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  sure  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  Quirinius  was 


*  Boll  in  Z.N.T.W.  xvni  (1917),  4off. 

'  Steinmetzer,  Dû  Geschuhte  der  Geburt  und  Kindheit  Christi  und  ihr  Verhältnis  zur  Babylonischen  Mythe 
(1910),  p.  96. 

’  For  example,  Stcnzcl,  Jesus  Christus  und  sein  Stern  (1913),  pp.  I74ff.;  Westberg,  .Çur  neutestament- 
lichen  Chronologü  (191 1),  pp.  41  ff. ;  Argentier!  in  a  paper,  summarized  in  The  Times  of  24  December 
1934,  read  that  year  to  a  Ck>ngre3s  of  the  Italian  &xdety  of  Scientists. 

*  See  Justinus  xxxvu.  a;  Suet.  Goes.  88;  Pliny,  H.K.  ii.  93;  Servius  on  Virgil,  Eel.  ix.  47  and 
Aen.  vni.  681  ;  Hephaesdon  of  Thebes,  i.  34  (ed.  Engetbrecht,  99);  the  so-called  Hegesippus,  rv.  44 
(ed.  Ussani,  C.S.E.L.  l:cvi,  391). 

‘  Classical  scholars  now  incline  to  the  view  that  at  this  time  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Galatia  or 
of  Galatia- Pamphylia.  So  Syme  in  Klio,  xxvn  (1934),  122-48;  Anderson  in  Cambridge  Aruient 
Htsloiy,  x,  877;  Magie,  Roman  Rule  in  Asia  Minor  (1950),  ii,  i322f.;  Sherk,  The  Legates  of  Galatia  from 
Augustus  to  Diocletian  (1951),  p.  23. 

*  C./.L.  xiv.  3613.  It  has  been  att'ibuted  by  Zumpt,  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi  (1869),  72  ff.  to 
C.  Sendus  Satuminus;  by  Groag  in  Oesterr.  Jahreshgfte,  xxn  (1924),  Beiblatt  445ff.  to  M.  Plaudus 
Silvanus;  by  Syme,  Tfu  Roman  Revolution,  398,  n.  i  to  L.  Csdpumius  Piso;  by  L.  R.  Taylor  in  J.R.S. 
’“y*  (|93®)i  i6iff.  to  M.  Tidus.  Roos  in  Mnemosyne,  3rd  ser.  ix  (1941),  3o6ff.  attributes  it  to 
Qpirimus,  but  maintains  that  he  was  gewemor  of  Galada  when  conduedng  the  Homanadensian  War. 
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twice  governor  of  Syria.  If,  however,  he  did  govern  that  province  for  a  time 
in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  he  can  have  done  so  only  for  a  brief  period 
immediately  after  being  consul  in  12  b.c.' 

(rf)  The  enrolment  ordered  by  Augustus  (Luke  ii.  i).  If  this  enrolment 
was  actually  made,  a  possible  time  of  it  is  immediately  after  Herod  the 
Great’s  meeting  with  the  emperor  at  Apuleia  in  12  b.c.*  Learning  then  that 
an  ominous  state  of  affairs  existed  in  Herod’s  house,  Augustus  may  thereupon 
have  decided  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  such  information  about  Judaea  as 
an  enrolment  would  secure  him. 

Thus  very  shortly  before  the  only  time  in  Herod’s  reign  at  which  Quirinius 
can  have  governed  Syria  an  enrolment  of  Judaea  may  have  been  ordered  by 
Augustus.  From  this  it  follows  that  regarding  an  early  Syrian  governorship 
of  Quirinius  and  an  enrolment  of  Judaea  at  the  bidding  of  Augustus  in 
Herod’s  reign  further  investigation  ought  to  be  awaited  and  the  possibility 
meanwhile  left  open  that  Jesus  was  bom  early  in  1 1  b.c.  If  he  was  bom  at 
that  time,  then  by  the  Passover  of  a.d.  30  he  had  passed  his  fortieth  birthday 
and  so  taught  in  the  aetas  senior,  if  that  Passover  be  considered,  as  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be,*  the  Passover  of  John  ii.  13.  But  that  Quirinius  was  twice 
appointed  governor  of  so  important  a  province  as  Syria,  seems  unlikely;  and 
an  intrusion  of  Roman  power  into  Judaea  in  Herod  the  Great’s  reign  such  as 
this  enrolment  would  have  been,  while  not  perhaps  impossible,  does  present 
difficulties.  It  may  be  then  that  in  the  early  verses  of  Luke  ii  an  enrolment, 
or  what  was  taken  to  be  an  enrolment,  mentioned  in  the  tradition  used  by 
the  Evangelist  has  been  wrongly  identified  with  the  enrolment  made  by 
Quirinius  in  a.d.  6/7.*  In  that  case  the  Nativity  Narratives  nowhere  impede 
the  tradition  preserved  in  Irenaeus  as  to  the  age  at  which  Jesus  taught, 
whether  the  first  Passover  of  his  public  ministry  be  dated  a.d.  28,  29  or  30. 

GEORGE  OGG 

^  The  fint  Syrian  governorship  of  Qpirinius  is  put  between  Agrippa  and  Titius  by  Van  Bebber, 
cp.  eit.  p.  1 13;  Bleckmann  in  Klio,  xvn  (igai),  107;  Marsh,  Th*  Founding  of  the  Roman  Enpirt  (and  ed. 
1927),  p.  246  n.  I  ;  Holzmeister,  Historia  Aetatis  Novi  Testamenti  (1938),  p.  85.  Cf.  Dessau  in  Klio,  xvn 
(1921),  a58,  but  in  Geschichte  der  römischen  Kaiserieit,  a.  ii  (1930),  612  n.  4  he  abandoned  this  view. 

*  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  87-135. 

*  Corbishley  in  A  Catholic  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture  (1953),  p.  848;  Ogg,  The  Chronology  of  the 
Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  (1940),  p.  300. 

*  Joe.  Ant.  xvn.  355;  xvra.  1-2,  26;  Bell.  Jud.  vn.  253. 
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Km  Tut.  Stud.  5,  pp.  299-306. 

SEVENTY  OR  SEVENTY-TWO 
DISCIPLES? 

I 

Did  Jesus  send  out  seventy  or  seventy-two  disciples?  The  narrative  in  chapter  x 
of  Luke  involves,  as  is  well  known,  textual  variants  in  both  of  the  verses 
where  the  number  of  the  disciples  is  mentioned  {vv.  i  and  17).  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  note  to  collect  the  early  evidence  for  and  against  each  variant 
rea^ng  and  to  list  other  groups  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  mentioned  in 
Jewish  antiquities.  Though  it  may  turn  out  to  be  difficult,  in  view  of  the 
evenly  balanced  evidence,  to  arrive  at  a  firm  decision  in  favour  of  one  or  the 
other  variant  reading,  it  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to  survey  the  evidence  and 
to  correct  certain  widespread  misapprehensions  as  to  what  several  early 
manuscripts  actually  read. 

The  earliest  published  witness  to  this  passage  is  the  Chester  Beatty 
Papyrus  I,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Though  it  is 
fragmentary  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Luke,‘  fortunately 
V.  17  is  extant.  Unhappily,  however,  its  evidence  for  this  verse  has  been 
incorrectly  cited  in  all  editions  of  the  New  Testament  which  include  readings 
from  this  manuscript.  The  latest  editions  of  the  New  Testament  prepared  by 
Bover  (3rd  ed.  1953),  Nestle  (23rd  ed.  1957),  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (2nd  ed.  1958),  Merk  (7th  ed.  1951),  Souter  (2nd  ed.  1947),  as  well 
as  the  Huck-Lietzmann-Cross  Synopsis  (9th  ed.  1954)  and  Nelson’s  Gospel 
Parallels  (2nd  ed.  [1957]),  all  cite  as  supporting  the  reading  ‘72’.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  editors  of  these  editions  have  depended  upon  Sir  Frederic  G. 
Kenyon’s  transcription  of  which,  admirable  though  it  be  in  many 
respects,  is,  nevertheless,  marred  by  occasional  inaccuracies,  and  at  this  verse, 
as  C.  H.  Roberts  has  pointed  out,  the  reading  of  the  papyrus  is  incorrectly 
given.  Roberts’s  own  suggestion,  however,  that  reads  ‘76’  disciples,*  is 
likewise  an  error.  The  present  writer  has  examined  this  passage  in  under 
natural  and  artificial  light,  and  has  assured  himself  that  the  Greek  character 
which  follows  the  letter  omicron  (standing  for  ‘70’)  is  neither  ß,  as  Kenyon 
supposed,  nor  <,  as  Roberts  thinks,  but  merely  the  dipU,  or  space-filler  (  >  ), 
which  scribes  would  use  occasionally  in  order  to  bring  an  otherwise  short  line 
even  with  the  right-hand  margin  of  the  column.  In  fact,  by  consulting 
Kenyon’s  volume  of  Plates  of  anyone  can  see  the  similarity  between  the 
disputed  character  and  the  dipU  which  appears  on  the  same  folio  near  the  top 
of  the  column. 

^  Merk  erroneously  cites  in  his  apparatus  for  Luke  x.  i . 

*  Han.  Thtol.  Rev.  XLvi  {1953),  236  n.  14. 
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As  regards  versional  evidence,  at  Luke  x.  i  Tischendorf  and  von  Soden 
wrongly  cite  the  Old  Latin  manuscript  b  in  support  of  ‘70’,  and  Nesde 
erroneously  cites  ac  el  îov  the  omission  of  50o;  according  to  Jiilicher’s  Itala 
all  five  manuscripts  read  ‘72’.  Von  Soden  cites  Syr*  for  the  addition  of  6ûo 
in  X.  1 7,  but  Burkitt  declared  that  the  evidence  of  this  manuscript  is  not  clear 
here.^  Again,  a  palimpsest  manuscript  of  the  Acts  dating  from  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  (Ciodex  Floriacensis,  commonly  designated  by  the  siglum  h)  is 
sometimes  cited  as  evidence  for  ‘  72  Among  the  readings  of  this  manuscript 
which  one  of  its  editors,  E .  S .  Buchanan,  thought  he  could  decipher,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  pioneer  work  of  Samuel  Berger,  was  Acts  xiv.  6  \et  fiigerunt]  in  Lycaoniae 
civitates,  sicut  its  dixerat  eis  LX[XII  in  Lys^tra  et  Derben.  Although  Berger’s 
transcript  gives  no  hint  of  the  words  sicut  its  dixerat  eis  LX[^Xir\,  Buchanan 
was  sure  of  them,  and  declared,  ‘  It  is  almost  certain,  from  considerations  of 
space,  that  our  MS.  read  LXXII  and  not  LXX’.®  In  view  of  Buchanan’s 
eccentricities  (not  to  use  a  stronger  word),^  it  would  seem  unwise  to  place 
much  confidence  in  this  reading  and  restoration,*  and  therefore  it  should  not 
be  cited  as  evidence  for  or  against  the  variants  in  Luke  x.  i,  17. 

The  early  evidence  for  ‘70’  and  ‘72’  in  Luke  x.  i  and  17  may  now  be  set 
out. 

äßSoui^Kovra 

Greek  evidence  :  (extant  for  only  v.  17)  K  A  C  L  M  (».  17  only)  W  X  f  A  0  A 

2 FIT  (A  0115  (extant  for  only  v.  17)  fam  i  fam  13 
Versional  evtoence:  f  q  i  (extant  for  only  v.  i)  Syr®  <’•  p“*»'  p*‘  Cop 

Goth  ArmP‘  Ethiop  Old  Slavonic 

Patristic  evidence:  Iren  ^  •“**  *“•  *  Tert  *''•  ^  Clem 

Eus  hist  it.  1. 4)  Orig  Eus  ^  ”■ 

theoph  syr  v.  22  Amb  “  *•  *  Tit  Bostr  “P  “*  **  Cyr  A1  *'"'  Hier  *p  **•  * 

Bas  “or  2»i 

*  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  i  (Cambridge,  1904),  313. 

*  E.  S.  Buchanan,  The  Four  Gospels  from  the  Codex  Corbeiensis . . .  together  with ..  .the  Fleury  Palimpsest 
(Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts,  no.  v;  Oxford,  1907),  p.  98. 

*  For  an  absurd  debate  instig^ated  by  Buchanan  regarding  a  Latin  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels  from 
Tarragona  (which  only  he  was  able  to  decipher  by  going  to  the  top  of  a  sky-scraper  building  in 
New  York!),  see  the  (sometimes  acrimonious)  papers  by  Camille  PitoUet  and  Pierre  Batiffol  in  The 
Oldest  Text  of  the  Gospels,  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  S.  Buchanan  (New  York,  1924).  An  edition  of  this 
palimpsest,  prepared  by  Buchanan,  was  printed  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  but  subse¬ 
quently  suppressed.  See  also  Henry  A.  Sanders,  ‘  Buchanans  Publikationen  altlateinischer  Texte, 
eine  Warnung’,  .^..Af.T'.IV.  xxi  (1922),  291-9,  and  publications  referred  to  under  items  384,  420, 
and  459-61  in  the  present  writer’s  Annotated  Bibliography  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
(Copenhagen,  1955). 

*  In  his  review  of  Buchanan’s  volume  F.  C.  Burkitt  expresses  a  caveat:  although  ‘it  is  quite  possible 

that  he  has  read  h  correctly  in  Ac.  xiv.  6 _ this  startling  reference  to  Lc.  x.  1 7  (or  rather  Matt.  x.  23) 

is  not  legible  in  the  photograph,  and  I  think  still  needs  verification  before  any  argument  can  be 
built  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  a  Palimpsest  the  old  rule  holds  good,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  must  be  established’  {J.T.S.  ix  (1908),  305f.).  Likewise  A.  C.  Clark  expressed 
himself  with  due  caution,  ‘  If  this  reading  is  correct  (it  does  not  ap{>ear  in  Berger’s  transcript),  I 
can  only  regard  the  words  sicut. .  .LX[XII]  as  a  note  which  has  got  into  the  text’  {The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Oxford,  1933),  p.  248). 
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äß5oui‘|KOVTa  50o 

Greek  evidence:  Bodmer  Pap  B  D  M  (p.  i  only)  R  (ex  indice  capitum)  0181 

(v.  I  only) 

Versional  evidence:  ab  c  delr^  aur  Vulg  Syr  *’•  Cop“**  Arm«** 

Georgian  Persian 

Patristic  evidence:  [Tatian’s]  Diatess  ®^p***^-  *'***®-  ***”■  Doctr  App®*  Act Jud 

Thom*”  Doct  Addai®  Orig  •*°“  **  *'*  N““*  Ephr  *"  Clem  Recog  *•  ■“  Adamant 

dial  806  ,  828  ^jjg  c°“**"*  H-23,84  AmbrSt  "**"  ** 

Before  discussing  the  weight  of  the  evidence  cited  above,  the  following 
observations  should  be  made. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Victor  Martin  of  Geneva  the  evidence  of 
the  Bodmer  Papyrus  of  Luke  is  included  here.  This  codex,  which  has  not  yet 
been  published,  is  tentatively  dated  by  Martin  (in  a  letter  to  the  present 
writer,  18  July  1958)  as  follows:  ‘The  hand  is  certainly  not  a  late  one,  and 
III  Cy  is,  to  my  opinion,  the  extreme  limit.  End  of  II  is  by  no  means 
impossible.’  The  manuscript,  which  is  defective  for  v.  i,  reads  oß  in  v.  17. 

In  Luke  x.  i  Syr®*  '  read  ‘  72  ’,  whereas  in  x.  17  Syr®  reads  ‘  70  ’,  and,  though 
Burkitt  {Evang.  da-Meph.  vol.  i,  p.  313)  is  inclined  to  think  that  Syr*  reads 
‘72’,  he  indicates  that  ‘the  reading  is  not  quite  clear’. 

In  Luke  x.  i  SyrP“*  is  extant  only  in  Codex  A,  which  reads  ‘70’.  In  p.  17 
all  three  codices  read  ‘70’.  Zohrab’s  Armenian  text  (followed  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  ed.)  prints  ‘72’  but  gives  ‘70’  in  a  footnote,  there¬ 
by  reflecting  a  diversity  in  the  manuscripts. 

Twice  Ephraem  in  his  comments  on  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  refers  to  ‘72’ 
(pp.  59  and  160,  Moesinger;  pp.  50  and  140,  Leloir),  but  in  the  Appendix  one 
finds  ‘70’  (p.  287,  Moesinger;  p.  248,  Leloir).  Fortunately  a  Syriac  manu¬ 
script  (dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century) 
containing  about  three-fourths  of  Ephraem’s  Commentary  on  the  Diates¬ 
saron  has  recently  come  to  light,  and  is  being  studied  at  present  by  Dorn  Louis 
Leloir.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  present  writer,  Dorn  Leloir  kindly 
replied  (in  a  letter  dated  i  July  1958)  as  follows:  ‘La  p.  50  de  ma  traduction 
de  l’arménien  n’a  pas  de  correspondant  dans  le  syriaque,  mais,  à  l’endroit 
correspondant  à  la  p.  140,  je  lis  clairement;  ^Asajt.  \^-3oo’. 

In  the  Latin  translation  made  by  the  Mechitharist  Fathers  of  Ephraem’s 
Commentary  on  Paul’s  Epistles  (Venice,  1893)  three  times  reference  is  made 
to  the  ‘72’  disciples  (in  comments  on  I  Cor.  xv.  7;  II  Cor.  viii.  23  and  xi.  15). 
Though  it  is  true,  as  Molitor*  and  Klijn*  have  indicated,  that  the  Latin  rendering 
of  scriptural  passages  in  this  edition  has  frequently  been  conformed  to  the  text 
of  the  Latin  V  ulgate,  in  this  case  the  Armenian  text  itself  apparently  reads  ‘  72  ’ .® 

*  Jo6eph  Molitcr,  Der  Paulustext  des  hl.  Ephräms. . .  (Rome,  1938),  pp.  iQ*-a4*, 

*  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  J.T.S.  n.s.  v  (1954),  76. 

*  Unfortunately  the  Armenian  text  of  Ephraem  is  not  available  to  me;  for  its  testimony  I  depend 
upon  Joseph  Schäfers,  Evangelienzitate  in  Ephräms  der  Syrers  Kommentar  zu  den  Paulinischen  Schriften 
(Freiburg  im  B.,  1917),  p.  24,  who  refers  to  I  Cor.  xv.  7  and  II  Cor.  viii.  22f. 
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Origen,  as  frequently,  supports  both  readings.  In  his  homily  7,  3  in  Exod. 
(preserved  only  in  Latin)  he  argues  on  the  basis  of  the  seventy  palm  trees 
that  there  were  seventy  disciples.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  homily  27, 1 1  in 
Num.  he  finds  the  seventy-two  palms  a  type  of  Jesus’  seventy-two  disciples. 

In  the  later  Patristic  period  Christian  imagination  was  busy  with  the 
identity  of  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  disciples,  and  various  lists  were  drawn 
up.  Indexes  of  the  names  of  the  seventy  are  given  in  texts  attributed  to 
Dorotheus  and  Epiphanius.  Other  lists  of  the  Seventy-two  are  supplied  by 
pseudo-Hippolytus  and  pseudo-Logothetes,  as  well  as  in  an  Index  Anonymus 
Graeco-Syrus.^  Still  later  is  another  list  of  of  the  Seventy  incorporated  in 
the  Byzantine  Painter’s  Manuel  of  Dionysius,  monk  of  Fourna  d’Agrapha.* 

II 

In  analysing  the  external  evidence,  one  observes  that  many  (though  not  all) 
early  Syriac  witnesses,  including  Tatian,  testify  to  the  predominance  in 
Syria  of  the  tradition  that  there  were  seventy-two  disciples.  With  this  agree 
the  chief  representatives  of  the  Alexandrian  and  ‘Western’  texts,  B  and  D, 
as  well  as  Jerome’s  Vulgate.  (The  capitula,  however,  in  several  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate  read  LXX  (see  Wordsworth  and  White,  i,  p.  286),  and  in  two 
of  his  epistles  Jerome  himself  speaks  of  seventy  disciples.)  Among  the  versions, 
part  of  the  Old  Latin,  the  Syr**  "**,  the  Sahidic,  and  the  Georgian 
support  ‘72’. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  Alexandrian  evidence  of  moderately  great 
weight  (X  L  A  A  2)  as  well  as  so-called  Caesarean  witnesses  (Ç“  0  fami 
fami3)  and  W  join  in  support  of  the  number  ‘70’.  Several  ‘Western’ 
witnesses  (part  of  the  Old  Latin  as  well  as  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian)  also  read 
‘70’.  Among  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  it  appears  that  ‘70’  enjoyed  a 
somewhat  wider  currency  than  ‘72’. 

The  factors  bearing  upon  the  evaluation  of  the  internal  evidence,  whether 
involving  transcriptional  or  intrinsic  probabilities,  are  singularly  elusive. 
Did  Jesus’  action  have  any  symbolic  import?  Did  he  wish  to  convey  some 
symbolic  meaning  by  the  number  of  disciples?  Which  number,  ‘70’  or  ‘72’, 
appears  to  be  better  suited  to  further  his  intention?  Moreover,  the  view  of 
certain  scholars  (for  example.  Creed,  Easton,  Klostermann,  Luce,  Manson, 
etc.),  that  part  or  all  of  Luke’s  account  is  unhistorical,  being  in  fact  but 
another  version  of  the  sending  out  of  the  Twelve,  does  not  solve  the  textual 
problem.  Whether  or  not  the  narrative  rests  upon  an  actual  event  in  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord,  certainly  many  of  those  who  transmitted  the  account 

^  AU  these  have  been  edited  by  Theodor  Schermann  in  his  Teubner  edition  of  PropheUtnm  vitat 
fabulosa*. . .  (Leipzig,  1907),  pp.  132  ff.  For  a  discussion  of  the  several  lists,  see  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die 
apohyp/un  ApostelgtsehiehUn  md  AposUlUgendtn,  i  (Braunschweig,  1887),  193  ff. 

*  See  Athanasios  Papadopoulot-Kérameus,  ed.,  Mamisl  d'iconographU  chrétienne ...  {St.~¥étea- 
bourg,  1909),  pp.  151-3:  another  list  is  given  on  pp.  298  f. 
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were  likely  to  find  a  parallel  to  instances  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  in  Jewish 
antiquities — of  which  there  are  many.  These  include  the  following  (in  some 
cases  the  literary  evidence  is  late,  but  the  tradition  embodied  may  go  back  to 
an  earlier  date). 

(a)  There  were  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses  to  assist  him  (Num.  xi. 
1&-17,  24-5).» 

(i)  The  several  nations  of  the  earth  are  seventy  (Gen.  xi)  ;  but  in  the  LXX 
the  number  comes  to  seventy-two.* 

(c)  According  to  the  Talmud,  every  commandment  that  God  gave  to 
Moses  on  Mt  Sinai  ‘divided  itself  and  could  be  heard  in  all  seventy  languages’ 
(B.  Shabbat  88  b). 

[d)  The  Alphabet  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  a  half-mystical  treatise  of  the  early  post- 
Talmudic  period,  goes  one  step  further,  declaring  that  ‘during  the  forty  days 
Moses  spent  [on  Sinai]  he  was  taught  the  Torah  in  the  seventy  aspects  of  the 
seventy  languages’  {Othioth  de-rabbi  Akiba,  ed.  Wertheimer  (1914),  p.  12). 

{e)  Still  later  the  reference  to  seventy  languages  was  dropped,  and  in  the 
Zohar  the  seventy  aspects  stand  for  the  inexhaustible  totality  of  the  divine 
Torah  [J^ohar  i,  140a;  J^ohar  hadash,  fol.  8  b). 

if)  Josephus  appointed  and  installed  a  council  of  seventy  magistrates  in 
Galilee  {B.J.  ii.  xx.  5  (570),  and  Vita  14  (79)),  and  during  the  War  of  the 
Jews  the  Zealots  set  up  a  tribunal  of  seventy  {B.J.  iv.  v.  4  (336)). 

{g)  According  to  the  Mishnah,  the  supreme  Sanhedrin  consisted  of 
seventy-one  members  {Sanhedrin  i.  5.  6;  ii.  4;  Shebuth  ii.  2).  In  other  passages 
reference  is  made  to  a  (local?)  council  of  seventy-two  elders  {Zebahim  1.3; 
Yadaim  3.  5;  4.  2). 

(A)  According  to  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  (sections  46-50)  six  elders  were 
chosen  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  order  to  prepare  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  Torah.  Aristeas  concludes  the  list  of  names  of  those  selected  with  the 
statement  ol  Tràvreç  äß6op?|KOVTa  6ûo.  (It  also  chanced,  he  says,  that  the 
work  of  translation  was  completed  in  seventy-two  days;  sect.  307.)  Josephus 
repeats  this  story,  though  in  the  following  sentence  he  gives  the  number  as 
seventy  {Antiq.  xii.  ii.  5  (49-57)).  Subsequent  authors  refer  to  this  version  as 
‘the  Seventy’  (ol  o')  or  occasionally,  with  greater  precision,  ‘the  Seventy- 
two’  (ol  oß').* 

In  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  Korrà  toùs  äßSopi^KOvra  stands  in  the 

*  On  rabbinic  legends  as  to  how  Moses  selected  seventy  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  without  incurring 
ill-Mnll  and  envy,  see  [Strack-]  Billerbeck,  Kommentar,  in  toe.  (vol.  n,  p.  i66). 

*  For  a  wide  selection  of  rabbinic  comments,  sec  [Strack-jBillerbeck’s  Kommentar  on  Rom.  i.  23 

PP-  Furthermore,  according  to  Appendix  I  to  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs 

(viii.  3f.),  ‘When  the  nations  were  divided  in  the  time  of  Phaleg. .  .the  Lord,  blessed  be  He,  came 
down  from  His  highest  heaven,  and  brought  down  with  Him  seventy  ministering  angels,  Michael  at 
their  head.  He  commanded  them  to  teach  the  seventy  families  which  sprang  from  the  loins  of  Noah 
•eventy  languages.’ 

*  See  the  testimonia  collected  by  Paul  Wendland  in  the  Teubner  edition  of  Aristeas  (Leipzig,  1900), 

pp.  90-166.  For  a  still  wider-ranging  list  of  references  in  the  Fathers,  see  Constantine  Oikonomos, 
rhpi  Tfflv  o'  ipuTiVEvrrOv  tt^s  TTaXonSs  0«(as  II  (Athens,  1845),  268-^5. 
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subscription  to  Genesis  in  Codex  B;  irapà  äßSopfjKOVTa  stands  at  the  end  of 
Proverbs  in  MS.  C;  and  twv  äßSopi^Kovra  IkSocis  appears  in  a  note  before 
Isaiah  in  MS.  Q,. 

(i)  In  the  ritual  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  seventy  bullocks  were 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Gentile  nations.  The  rabbis  said,  ‘  They  offer  seventy 
bullocks  for  the  seventy  nations,  to  make  atonement  for  them,  that  the  rain 
may  fall  upon  the  fields  of  all  the  world  ;  for,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  pm 
D'an  Vy,  judgment  is  made  as  to  the  waters  [that  b,  God  determines  what  rains 
shall  be  for  the  year  following] 

(j)  There  were  seventy  sons  of  Jerubbaal  (Judg.  ix.  2),  seventy  sons  of 
Ahab  (II  Kings  x.  i),  and  seventy  priests  of  Bel  (Bel  and  Dragon,  10). 

{k)  According  to  I  Enoch  the  Jews  were  distributed  among  seventy  [v.l. 
seven)  [angelic]  shepherds  (Ixxxix,  59  ff.),  but  subsequently  (xc.  i)  some 
versions  represent  half  of  them  as  thirty-six.  In  III  Enoch,  however,  the 
number  of  princes  of  kingdoms  on  high  is  seventy-two,  corresponding  to  the 
seventy-two  tongues  of  the  world  (xvii.  8;  cf.  xviii.  2f.,  xxx.  2;  in  xlviii.  C.9, 
however,  reference  is  made  to  seventy  princes).  It  may  be  mentioned  also 
that  in  the  same  book  Metatron  is  said  to  have  seventy  names  (xlviii.  D,  but 
the  subsequent  enumeration  includes  over  one  hundred  names) . 

(/)  Ezra  is  commanded  by  God  to  keep  hidden  the  seventy  [ap>ocryphal] 
books  (II  Esdr.  xiv.  46). 

(m)  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  seventy  angels  accompanied 
God  at  his  descent  to  see  the  Tower  of  Babel.* 

Which  of  these  instances  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  may  have  influenced 
Jesus  and/or  those  who  formed  and  transmitted  the  account  in  Luke  x,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Certainly  many  of  the  opinions  of  commentators  on 
this  passage  are  arbitrary  and  fanciful,  as,  for  example,  the  view  of  those  who 
assume  that  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  seventy  bullocks  were  sacrificed  for  the  Gentile 
nations,  and  that  therefore  ‘  the  ritual  of  the  feast  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  number’.  Again,  some  think  that  since  the  disciples  probably 
went  to  Transjordan,  where  many  Gentiles  lived,  it  was  appropriate  that 
the  number  should  correspond  to  the  seventy  Gentile  nations  on  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  still  other  scholars  point  out  that  the  context  offers  no  hint 
that  such  an  allegory  was  intended,  and  since  Luke  and  Theophilus  were  not 
Jews  they  could  neither  have  expressed  nor  understood  such  a  thought  simply 
by  the  use  of  the  number  70. 

*  Clots  on  Btmidbar  Rabba,  sect.  21  (quoted  by  J.  Lightfoot  on  John  vii.  37,  in  Horae  hebraicae  el 
talmudicae,  m  (Oxford,  1859),  320). 

•  For  a  list  of  other  (mostly  still  later)  instances  of  g^uj»  of  seventy,  see  Moritz  Steinschneider, 
‘Die  kanonische  Zahl  der  muhammedanischen  Secten  und  die  Symbolik  der  Zahl  70-73> 
jüdischen  und  muhamntedanisch-arabischen  Quellen  nachgewiesen’,  Z.D.M.G.  iv  (1850),  i45~7<)> 
and  ‘Nachtrag’,  ibid,  lvu  (1903),  474-507.  Much  of  the  material  collected  by  P.  Saintyves  in  Deux 
myUus  évangéliques,  les  dome  apôtres  et  les  72  disciples  (Paris,  1938),  is  disappointingly  irrelevant. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

So  many  factors  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  so  many  influences  may 
have  been  at  work,  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed  in  drawing 
fixed  conclusions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  external  evidence,  it  is  obvious  that  both  readings 
were  widely  current  from  a  very  early  period.  On  the  one  hand,  it  appears 
that  ‘72’  is  read  by  witnesses  that  are  generally  accounted  to  be  primary 
representatives  of  each  of  several  text-types.  Thus  B  (Alexandrian  text) 
unites  with  D  and  part  of  the  Old  Latin  (‘Western’  text)  as  well  as  Syr* 
(early  Antiochian  text)  and  Sah  (text  of  Upper  Egypt).  Though  the  new 
Bodmer  codex  of  Luke  (which  reads  ‘  72  ’)  has  not  yet  been  studied  as  to 
text-type,  it  may  represent  one  form  of  the  early  Egyptian  text.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  number  ‘70’  would  then  be  explained  either  psychologically  (it 
is  more  likely  that  the  precise  number  should  be  transformed  into  the  round 
number  70,  than  that  the  ‘solemn’  number  70  should  be  transformed  into 
72)  or  palaeographically  (a  scribe  accidentally  omitted  6O0  because  6uo  (or 
the  variant  reading  50o  6O0)  occurs  in  the  immediate  context  of  v.  1). 
Thereafter  ‘  70’  spread  far  and  wide  in  subsequent  witnesses,  being  aided  by 
the  patristic  exegesis  which  saw  a  parallel  to  the  seventy  palm  trees  at  Elim. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  interpretation  of  this  testimony  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  What  appears  to  be  independent  diversity  of  types  of  text 
that  support  ‘  72  ’  may  be  illusory,  for  it  is  possible  that  Tatian,  who  seems  to 
have  read  ‘  72  ’,  may  have  influenced  Syr*,  D,  part  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  many 
of  the  Syrian  Fathers.  The  evidence  of  the  Bodmer  Papyrus,  B,  and  the 
Sahidic  may  be  the  result  of  a  mathematical  penchant  of  an  Alexandrian 
recensionist  who  altered  ‘70’  to  ‘72’  for,  so  to  speak,  ‘scholarly’  reasons. 
Furthermore,  it  can  be  argued  on  palaeographical  grounds  that  in  verse  i 
the  word  60o  was  accidentally  added  to  äßbopi^Kovra  because  of  the  presence 
of  6Ù0  [6Û0]  a  few  words  later.  As  far  as  the  external  evidence  goes,  therefore, 
perhaps  all  that  one  can  say  with  assurance  is  that  both  ‘70’  and  ‘72’  were 
widespread  in  the  early  centuries. 

As  regards  internal  evidence,  if  it  be  granted  that  Jesus  sent  out  a  large 
group  of  disciples  ‘  two  by  two  into  every  town  and  place  where  he  himself 
was  about  to  come’,  the  number  may  have  been  intended  (by  Jesus  and/or 
by  those  who  transmitted  the  account)  to  suggest  some  symbolic  significance. 
But  what  this  symbolism  was  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  the  mission  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mission  to  Israel,  the  number 
may  have  been  determined  as  a  multiple  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  several  authors  in  the  New  Testament  find  a  parallel 
between  Jesus  and  Moses,^  it  may  be  that  this  group  of  Jesus’  disciples  is 
intended  to  correspond  to  the  seventy  elders  who  gave  assistance  to  Moses. 

‘  For  the  passages,  see  Jeremias  in  Kittel,  Th.W.  tv,  871-8. 
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So  evenly  balanced  are  these  two  possibilities  that  it  is  hazardous  to  dogmatize 
as  to  which  is  the  more  probable. 

In  short,  though  the  reading  ‘72’  is  supported  by  a  combination  of 
witnesses  that  normally  carries  a  high  degree  of  conviction  as  to  originality, 
yet  the  age  and  diversity  of  the  witnesses  which  support  ‘  70’  are  so  weighty, 
and  the  internal  considerations  so  evenly  balanced,  that  the  investigator  must 
be  content  with  the  conclusion  that  (1)  on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge 
the  number  of  Jesus’  disciples  referred  to  in  Luke  x  cannot  be  determined 
with  confidence,  and  (2)  if  one  is  editing  the  text  the  least  unsatisfactory 
solution  is  to  print  è^Som^Kovra  [50o].  bruce  m.  metzger 
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AKTA  XIII.  15-41 

ANALYSE  EINER  LUKANISGHEN 
PREDIGT  VOR  JUDEN 

EIN  BEITRAG  ZUM  PROBLEM  DER  REDEN  IN  AKTA 

Durch  die  Untersuchungen  von  Wolfgang  Nauck^  zur  Tradition  und  Kom¬ 
position  der  Areopagrede  in  Akta  xvii  dürfte  als  gesichert  gelten,  daß  an 
dieser  Stelle  drei  Fragen  des  Heidentums  mit  einer  die  geistige  Welt  Griechen¬ 
lands  benutzenden  Auslegung  des  Alten  Testamentes  beantwortet  werden, 
nämlich  : 

(1)  Der  heidnischen  Rede  von  den  zur  Welt  gehörenden  und  von  ihr 
lebenden  Gottheiten — auch  in  der  Form  metaphysischer  Begriffe — wird 
gegenübergestellt  die  Botschaft  vom  außerweltlichen  Gott,  der  allen 
Menschen  Leben,  Atem  und  das  All  gibt.* 

(2)  Den  heidnischen  Vorstellungen  von  den  Göttern  und  den  Menschen 
als  eigenem  Werk  tritt  gegenüber  die  Predigt  vom  Menschen  als  Abbild 
Gottes.* 

(3)  Der  politischen  Idee  von  der  Gerechtigkeit  des  göttlichen  Kaisers 
steht  entgegen  das  Evangelium  von  Buße,  Gerechtigkeit  und  Glauben  durch 
den  Auferstandenen.* 

In  dieser  Predigt  werden  dargeboten  das  alttestamendiche  Gottesbild, 
das  alttestamentliche  Menschenbild  und  die  alttestamentliche  Botschaft  von 
der  Erlösung  als  Gottes  Tat,  u.z.  mit  Begriffen  Griechenlands. 

*  ^.Th.K.  (1956),  S.  11-52.  •  Akta  xvii.  25:  tä  irAvra. 

*  Akta  xvii.  2g  :  téxvtk  Kot  fvOuui^otcos  dvOptinrov. 

*  Akta  xvii.  30-31  :  xpiviiv  -iViv  oIkoum^'t^v  (v  SnconooOvi]. 
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Diese  bedeutsamen  Einsichten  lassen  die  Frage  entstehen,  ob  nicht 
andere  Reden  der  Akta  in  ähnlicher  Entfaltung  von  Tradition  und  Kompo- 
ation  analysiert  werden  könnten,  und  ob  nicht  daraus  gewichtige  Rück¬ 
schlüsse  auf  das  Gesamtwerk  möglich  würden. 

Hier  soll  nun  für  Akta  xiii.  15-41 — die  Paulus-Rede  in  der  Synagoge  des 
pisidischen  Antiochia — ein  derartiger  Versuch  unternommen  werden. 


I 

G.  V.  Rad^  hat  in  der  Einleitung  zu  seinem  Genesis-Kommentar  eine 
wichtige  Beobachtung  für  die  Entstehung  des  Hexateuch  dargestellt  :  In  vier 
Zeilen  gibt  er  das  Grundthema  des  Hexateuch  wieder  und  vergleicht  diese 
Inhaltsangabe  mit  dem  Gesamtwerk  selbst;  daraus  ergibt  sich  ihm  der 
Schluß:  ‘Diese  Art  und  Weise  des  stofflichen  Ausbaues  eines  so  einfachen 
Themas  muß  ein  Endstadium  darstellen, . . .  das  doch  unbedingt  seine 
Vorstufen  gehabt  haben  muß.’  Ohne  Frage  werden  sich  auch  in  diesem 
Gesamtwerk  solche  Vorstufen  finden;  und  sie  sind  in  der  Tat  in  liturgischen 
Formeln  zu  entdecken.  G.  v.  Rad  weist  auf  drei  alte  Gebete  hin  :  5.  Mos.  xxvi. 
5-9, 5.  Mos.  vi.  20-4  und  Jos.  xxiv.  2-13.  Im  ersten  Stück  handelt  es  sich  um 
ein  Gebet,  bei  dem  in  echt  israelitischer  Frömmigkeit  der  Hinweis  auf  die 
Erfahrungen  der  Väter  mit  dem  Bundesgotte  dem  Beter  selbst  Trost  ver¬ 
mittelt.  Im  zweiten  Stück  haben  wir  eine  Lemformel,  die  der  Vater  seinen 
Kindern  weitergeben  soll,  während  das  dritte  Stück  feierliche  Rede  vor  dem 
Landtag  zu  Sichern  ist.  Es  geht  also  nie  um  eine  beiläufige  Erinnerung  an 
Geschichtliches,  sondern  um  feierliche  Rezitation  in  einem  bestimmten 
liturgischen  Schema  mit  einem  längst  fest  stehendem  kanonischen  Bilde  der 
Volksgeschichte. 

Achtet  man  nun  auf  die  in  diesen  Stücken  benutzten  Wendungen,  dann 
fällt  die  Verwendung  von  övpT|Xös  und  ähnlichen  Worten  auf.*  In  der  sich 
auflösenden  Götterwelt  der  Griechen  spielt  das  Philosophoumenon  des 
OyiOToç  eine  große  Rolle.  Er  steht  hinter  den  einzelnen  Göttern.  Der 
gleiche  Vorgang  wiederholt  sich  überall,  wo  das  Heidentum  sich  auflöst: 
Der  metaphysische  Begriff  der  einen  unbekannten  Gottheit,  die  sich  tausend¬ 
fach  offenbare,  steht  neben  der  Heidenangst  vor  dem  Zugriff  des  Unbekannten. 
Wenn  nun  Israel  in  der  Begegnung  mit  dem  Griechentum  dies  Wort 
OvyioTos  und  seine  Derivata  ûvprjXôç,  Ovpos,  OvpoOv  und  Tà  Ovpiara  in  litur¬ 
gischen  Wendungen  bevorzugt,  dann  wird  man  hier  auf  Spuren  der  Missions¬ 
theologie  Israels  stoßen,  die  sich  aber  nicht  nur  in  der  Gebetsliteratur 
niedergeschlagen  hat.  Bei  diesen  Worten  handelt  es  sich  um  liturgische 
Prägungen,  die  sich  sozusagen  automatisch  einstellen.  Das  Gleiche  gilt  auch 

*  G.  V.  Rad  (Berlin,  1949),  S.  7 ff. 

*  Vcrgl.  dazu  G.  Bomkamm;  ‘Die  Haeresie  des  Kolosserbriefes’,  Th.  Ltztg.  (1948),  Sp.  iiff. 
Peter  Dalbert,  Die  Theologie  der  Hell.-jüd.  Miss.  Lit.  (Hamburg,  1954),  bes.  S.  124  ff. 
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von  den  Stationen  der  Geschichte  Israels,  die  sich  immer  wieder  einstellen. 
Mag  sich  also  in  der  Hand  sammelnder  Lehrer  und  Priester  das  Material 
verfestigen,  die  einzelnen  Stücke,  Wendungen  und  Begriffe  bleiben  im 
Umlauf,  ja  sie  finden  dort  einen  besonderen  Gebrauch,  wo  die  Sprache 
feierlich,  betont,  gehoben  wird.  Das  gilt  gewiß  für  die  Predigt. 

Es  wird  also  festzustellen  sein,  daß  der  erste  Teil  der  Rede,  die  V.  16-25, 
gewiß  Traditionsgut  ist.  Uneingeschränkt  gilt  das  für  die  V.  17-22. 

V.  1 7  :  Hinweis  auf  den  Exodus  aus  Ägypten. 

V.  18:  Wüstenwanderung. 

V.  19;  Landnahme. 

V.  20  :  die  Richterzeit  bis  auf  Samuel  den  Propheten. 

V.  2 1  :  Saul. 

V.  22:  David. 

Es  wird  gut  sein  zu  bedenken,  daß  Lukas  aus  der  Fülle  von  Material  eine 
Auswahl  getroffen  hat;  die  Stephanus-Rede  zeigt,  daß  das  Material  viel 
umfan^eicher  ist  und  auch  anders  geordnet  werden  kann. 

Die  Erörterungen  der  Kommentatoren  über  die  Zahldifferenzen  zwischen 
dem  Masoretentext,  Septuaginta  und  der  vorliegenden  Rede  sind  unnötig, 
wenn  man  nicht  spezielle  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  Israels  anzustellen 
hat.  Für  den  vorliegenden  Text  genügt  die  Feststellung,  daß  es  sich  um 
mündlich  tradiertes  Gut  handelt,  das  für  Gebete,  katechetische  Lemstücke 
oder  feierliche  Reden  benutzt  wurde.  Wieweit  dies  Gut  als  historische  Quelle 
benutzbar  ist,  braucht  hier  nicht  erörtert  zu  werden. 

In  V.  23 — so  meinen  die  Kommentatoren — melde  sich  nun  Lukas  zum 
Wort  und  knüpfe  an  die  Erwähnung  Davids  die  Aussage  über  den  Davididen 
Jesus.  Betrachtet  man  aber  diesen  Vers  näher,  dann  fällt  auf,  daß  er  mit 
zwei  Veränderungen  in  den  bisherigen  Duktus  hineinpaßt. 

In  den  V.  14-16  wird  dargestellt,  daß  sich  Paulus  und  seine  Begleitung  in 
die  Synagoge  des  pisidischen  Antiochia  begeben,  daß  dort  die  àpx»mA;àyœyoi 
nach  der  <5tv6yvcA>aiv  toö  v6pou  koI  töv  TrpoçTjTcôv  sie  zu  einem  Âôyos 
trapaKAi^ascoç  irpôç  tôv  Xaôv  auffordem,  und  daß  Paulus  sich  dort  durch 
Erheben  und  Handzeichen  zu  einer  solchen  Predigt  bereitfindet.  Ohne  Frage 
handelt  es  sich — für  den  lukanischen  Prediger  gewiß — um  eine  Auslegung 
der  verlesenen  Stücke  aus  vöpos  kcI  TTpoçfjTai  ;  aber  es  ist  zu  fragen,  ob  diese 
Predigt  nicht  vielleicht  in  einer  bestimmten  Richtung  Auslegung  der  ver¬ 
lesenen  Stücke  ist  und  daher  Xöyos  TrapocKXi'ioecoç  heißt.  MicheP  weist  in 
seinem  Hebräerbriefkommentar  auf  eine  Verwandtschaft  zwischen  Lukas 
und  Hebräerbrief  hin.  In  Hebr.  xiii.  22  scheint  diese  Wendung  terminus 
technicus  für  die  messianische  Auslegung  des  Alten  Testamentes  zu  sein. 
Daher  ist  es  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  daß  es  bei  dieser  Synagogenpredigt 
bereits  in  der  Intention  der  Synagogen  Vorsteher  um  die  Wiedergabe  einer 
vorchrisdichen  Messiaslehre  in  bestimmten,  fest  geprägten  Wendungen  geht. 

^  Otto  Michel,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebräer  (Göttingen,  194g),  S.  135,  A.  3. 
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Für  Lukas  ist  diese  Predigt  nicht  bloß  rabbinische  Auslegung  der  verlesenen 
Texte,  sondern — wie  auch  im  Evangelium  iv.  16-30 — auf  jeden  Fall  mes- 
rianische  Auslegung  der  Texte;  von  daher  scheint  er  auch  die  Wendung 
Xôyoç  irapcxKÄi^aECOs  in  diesem  begrenzten  Sinne  verstanden  zu  haben. 
Wenn  man  nun  V.  23  anschaut,  dann  ergibt  sich,  wenn  man  zwei  kleine 
Änderungen  vomimmt,  alsbald  ein  Satz  der  messianischen  Hoffnung  Israels, 
u.  z. 

(1)  oder  nach  einigen  Texten  '^lyeipe  ist  gewiß  eine  lukanische 
Änderung  in  einem  vorchristlichen  Text,  der  in  liturgischer  Prägung  zur 
messianischen  Auslegung  der  Geschichte  Israels  gehört.  Liest  man  etwa 
4^61,  dann  ergibt  sich  alsbald  ein  glatter  Text  israelitischer  Hoffnung. 

(2)  ’ItiooOv  steht  betont  am  Ende  dieses  Satzes  und  könnte  gerade  an  dieser 
Stelle  hinzugefügt  sein,  denn  für  Lukas  ist  die  Identität  des  erwarteten 
Messias  mit  Jesus  über  jeden  Zweifel  erhaben. 

Mit  diesen  beiden  Änderungen  fügt  sich  V.  23  lückenlos  in  das  bisherige 
Bild  der  Synagogenpredigt  ein  und  rundet  das  Beispiel  für  einen  Xöyos 
-rrapoKAi'iaecos,  für  eine  vorchristliche  messianische  Auslegung  des  Alten 
Testamentes  ab.  Die  V.  14-16  stellen  sich  dann  dar  als  Rahmen,  der  not¬ 
wendig  zur  Gesamtkonception  gehört  und  für  das  Verständnis  des  Ganzen 
stets  heranzuziehen  ist.  Die  Anrede — in  V.  26  variiert  wiederholt — muß 
in  diesem  Rahmen  eine  besondere  Rolle  spielen;  sie  dürfte  die  Nahtstellen 
anzeigen,  an  denen  unterschiedliches  Traditionsgut  zusammengefügt  ist. 

Wenn  das  gilt,  daß  die  V.  16-23  sich  als  Traditionsgut  nachweisen  lassen, 
dann  besteht  mindestens  der  Verdacht,  daß  auch  die  beiden  folgenden  V. 
24+25  in  irgendeiner  Weise  Traditionsgut  sind.  Es  ist  wahrscheinlich,  daß 
dies  erste  Stück  der  Predigt,  mit  einer  Anrede  eingeleitet,  ein  in  sich 
geschlossenes  Ganzes  bildet,  so  in  sich  geschlossen,  daß  die  Fortsetzung  in 
V.  26  mit  einer  neuen  Anrede  beginnt.  Lukas  hätte  dann  also  ein  Tradi¬ 
tionsstück  liturgischer  Prägung — leicht  verändert — übernommen  und  beginnt 
ein  neues  Stück  mit  einer  neuen  Anrede.  Aber  gehört  die  Aussage  über  den 
Täufer  in  den  V.  24  +  25  zu  einem  solchen  Traditionsgut?  Walter  Grund- 
mann^  hat  in  seinem  1956  abgeschlossenen  Buche  Die  Geschichte  Jesu  Christi 
wahrscheinlich  gemacht,  daß  der  Täufer  aus  einem  essenischen  Kreise 
stamme,  der  zur  Gruppe  von  Qumran  gehört, 

aber  er  durchbricht  seine  Abgeschlossenheit  und  sieht  sich  vor  die  Aufgabe  gestellt, 
das  Volk  in  seiner  Ganzheit  zusammenzuführen  im  Bekenntnis  seiner  Unreinheit 
und  Untreue  dem  Bund  gegenüber  und  es  durch  die  Taufe  in  der  Einöde  neu  zu 
konstituieren  als  das  eschatologische  Volk  Gottes.  Indem  er  selbst  tauft  und  damit 
die  Reinerklärung  der  Getauften  vornimmt,  u.  U.  sogar  in  einem  Lossprechen  von 
der  Schuld  der  Sünde,  handelt  er  priesterlich. 

Diese  Täufergemeinden  waren  Gemeinden  mit  einer  bestimmten  Messias¬ 
lehre,  in  der  Gott  selbst  als  der  ctcoti^P  seines  Bundesvolkes  erwartet  wurde. 

*  Walter  Grundmann,  Dit  Geschichte  Jesu  Christi  (Berlin,  1956),  S.  30  und  32. 
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W.  Grundmann  spricht  das  so  aus:  ‘Der  Täufer  hat  sich  verstanden  als  den 
Vorläufer  Gottes  selbst.  Der  da  kommen  soll  zum  Heil  und  zum  Gericht, 
ist  Gott.’  Es  wird  in  diesem  Zusammenhänge  gut  sein,  sich  an  Schiatters* 
Beobachtung  erinnern  zu  lassen,  daß  die  Danielschen  Rechnungen  in  der 
Zeit  des  Herodes  die  Erwartungen  besonders  hoch  steigen  ließen.  Es  könnte 
also  sehr  wohl  so  sein,  daß  V.  24  die  Aussage  einer  Täufergemeinde  mit  dem 
Inhalt  ist,  daß  Johannes  als  Vorbote  des  acoiVip  eine  Bußtaufe  für  das  ganze 
Bundesvolk  verkündigte.  Das  Auseinanderfallen  in  der  Person  des  Retters— 
im  ersten  Teil  der  Messias  und  im  zweiten  Teil  der  Bundesgott  selbst— 
besteht  für  Lukas  nicht,  der  so  unterschiedliche  Traditionsstücke  miteinander 
verbindet.  An  diesen  V.  24  schließt  sich  lückenlos  die  aus  den  Evangelien 
bekannte  Aussage,  daß  der  Täufer  dem  kommenden  acoTfip  des  Bundesvolkes 
die  Riemen  der  Schuhe  aufzulösen  nicht  wert  sei  in  V.  25. 

Die  V.  17-25  wären  also  als  Traditionsgut  auzusehen;  es  stammt  in 
V.  17-23  gewiß  aus  der  Synagogenpredigt,  in  der  alttestamentliche  Texte 
messianisch  ausgelegt  werden  konnten  als  Xöyos  TrapocKÀi^aecos  ;  die  V.  24  und 
25  dürften  aus  lehrhaften  Wendungen  der  Täufergemeinden  stammen,  die  in 
der  synoptischen  Tradition  gewiß  nicht  einflußlos  waren.  Eingeleitet  ist 
dieser  erste  Teil  der  Predigt  durch  eine  Anrede.  Die  Veränderungen  im 
Text  des  Traditionsgutes  gehören  zur  kompositorischen  Arbeit  des  Lukas 
und  sind  geringfügig. 


II 

Daß  mit  V.  26  ein  neuer  Teil  der  Predigt  anhebt,  ist  durch  die  Wiederholung 
der  Anrede  gekennzeichnet.  Aber  nicht  nur  diese  Äußerlichkeit  zeigt  einen 
neuen  Abschnitt  an,  sondern  auch  eine  mit  V.  15  korrespondierende  Formel: 
Hieß  es  dort  Xöyos  irapoKXi'iascos  irpös  töv  Xaöv,  so  heißt  es  nun  V.  26  ô 
Xöyos  ttIs  ocùTTipfcxs  toOttis-  Lukas  hat  also  offenbar  mit  voller  Absicht 
Traditionsgut  unter  dem  Titel  Xöyos  TrapocKXricrecos  wiedergegeben,  um  sich 
nun  mit  der  veränderten  Wendung  einem  neuen  Abschnitt  zuzuwenden. 
Schließlich  ist  noch  zu  beachten,  daß  die  Synagogenvorsteher  den  X6yo$ 
TTapoKXi^aecos  trpös  töv  Xaöv  erbitten,  während  nun  im  zweiten  Teil  der 
Prediger  anredet  ulol  yévous  ’Aßpaöp,  also  ausdrücklich  auf  den  Anfang  des 
Bundes  im  Erzvater  Abraham  Bezug  nimmt.  Den  gleichen  Sachverhalt 
meinte  ja  in  V.  15  Xaös.  Es  ist  also  festzustellen,  daß  Lukas  dreifach  einen 
neuen  Ansatz  der  Predigt  gekennzeichnet  hat. 

Die  V.  27-31  sind  m.E.  echt  lukanisches  Gut;  sie  entstammen  seiner 
Absicht,  Jerusalem  nicht  mehr  als  die  historische  Stadt,  sondern  als  Stätte 
der  Vollendung  des  priesterlichen  Messias  zu  verstehen.*  V.  27  ist  eine 
unglaublich  verdichtete  Aussage.  Subjekt  ist  ol  KorotKoOvTES  Iv  ’UpouCToXfit» 
Kal  o!  &PXOVT6Ç  oCfTcov,  Prädikat  ist  iuXi^pcoaav  am  Ende  des  Satzes,  Objekt 

*  A.  V.  Schlatter,  D*r  Evangelist  Matthäus  (Calw,  1948),  S.  4. 

*  Dazu  vergl.  bei.  Ham  Conzelmann,  DU  Mitte  der  (Tübingen,  1954). 
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ist  TOÖTOV  und  kann  nur  auf  Xöyos  bezogen  werden.  Dann  ist  also  zu  ver¬ 
stehen  :  Die  Jerusalemiten  und  ihre  Herren  vollendeten  die  Heilsbotschaft. 

Dies  Objekt  ist  aber  auch  zu  den  beiden  Partizipien  àyvoi'iCTCxvrreç  und 
Kpivovreç  zu  beziehen,  die  das  Subjekt  erläutern.  Sie  sind,  wie  im  folgenden 
Vers  Eupovres,  mit  obwohl  aufzulösen:  Sie  vollendeten  die  Heilsbotschaft, 
obwohl  sie  sie  nicht  verstanden  und  verurteilten.  Aber  zu  diesem  Xöyos 
Tfis  CTCOTTi  plots  gehören  Tàs  çoovàs  tcov  irpoçTiTCôv  Tàs  Korrà  irSv  adßßaTOv 
dtvocyivcùCTKOuévotç,  die  an  jedem  Sabbat  in  der  Lektion  zum  Tönen  gebrachten 
Stimmen  der  Propheten.  Die  Heilsbotschaft  wird  trotz  des  Unverstandes 
vollendet,  ja  sie  ist,  trotz  des  Unverstandes,  der  bereits  den  Propheten  * 

widerfuhr,  die  Vollendung  dieser  Stimmen.  Diese  Stimmen  der  Propheten  I 

werden  zwar  in  jedem  Synagogengottesdienste  verlesen  und — so  soll  der  | 

Leser  nach  dem  Zusammenhänge  ergänzen! — in  der  Synagogenpredigt 
messianisch  ausgelegt,  aber  nicht  verstanden,  bis  eben  die  Heilsbotschaft 
ergeht.  Das  ist  ganz  im  Sinne  der  lukanischen  Botschaft,  wie  etwa  die 
Emmaus-Perikope  zeigt.  Für  ihn  ist  die  Identität  des  erhofften  Messias  mit 
Jesus  über  jeden  Zweifel  erhaben.  Daher  kann  auch  in  V.  28  nach  der 
Fortführung  der  Partizipialkonstruktion  einfach  otCrröv  gesagt  werden.  V.  29 
wird  von  den  Kommentatoren  als  verkürzte  Aussage  betrachtet,  zuletzt  auch 
wieder  von  Haenchen.^  Man  wird  aber  wohl  beachten  müssen,  daß  Lukas 
Jerusalem  als  Stätte  der  Vollendung  Jesu  darstellt:  Freund  und  Feind, 

Schuldige  und  Unschuldige,  alles  fließt  ineinander  zu  dem  Bilde  Jerusalems, 
der  Stätte  der  Vollendung  des  priesterlichen  Messias.  Von  daher  ist  zu 
verstehen:  Sie  vollendeten  alles,  was  von  ihm  geschrieben  ist,  nahmen  ihn 
vom  Kreuz  und  legten  ihn  ins  Grab.  Es  kann  m.E.  kein  Zweifel  daran  bestehen, 
daß  für  Lukas  die  Geschichte  Israels  mit  der  Zerstörung  Jerusalems  erledigt 
ist,  sodaß  die  historischen  Orte  hinter  der  Botschaft  ganz  zurücktreten.  V.  30 
nennt  nun  den  hinter  den  Ereignissen  waltenden  Gott,  aber  auch  hier  ist 
der  Name  Jesu  nicht  genannt.  V.  31  bringt  unter  Benutzung  des  aus 
I.  Kor.  XV  bekannten  formelhaften  doçdri  den  Abschluß  dieser  lukanischen 
Konzeption:  Der  ward  sichtbar  für  mehrere  Tage  denen,  die  mit  ihm  von 
Galiläa  nach  Jerusalem  mitgegangen  waren,  die  nun  seine  Zeugen  sind  an 
das  Volk.  Hier  ist  irpös  t6v  Xaöv  zu  beachten,  wie  in  V.  15.  Aber  diese  Rede 
an  das  Volk  ist  nun  nicht  mehr  nur  messianische  Auslegung  der  Stimmen  der 
Propheten,  die  in  den  Synagogengottesdiensten  in  der  Lektion  erklingen, 
aber  nicht  verstanden  werden,  sondern  ist  Heilsbotschaft  durch  pàpTupcç. 

Diesem  Begriff  des  pàpTuç  und  aller  mit  ihm  zusammengehörenden  Worte 
darf  nicht  der  erst  in  der  Philosophie  der  Neuzeit  seit  Deskartes  ermöglichte 
Begriff  der  Bezeugung  objektiver  Fakta  untergeschoben  werden,  wie  das 
etwa  Morgenthaler*  in  seiner  Untersuchung  des  lukanischen  Schrifttums 

*  Emst  Haenchen,  Dit  AposUlgtsehichU  (Göttingen,  1956),  zur  Stelle  S.  358. 

'  Robert  Morgenthaler,  Die  lukanische  Geschichtsschreibung  als  Zeugnis  (Zürich,  1948),  bes.  Teil  2, 
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unternommen  hat,  als  könnte  sich  der  pàpTuç  von  der  bezeugten  Sache  oder 
Person  trennen,  sodaß  diese  ohne  ihn  und  er  ohne  sie  bestehen  könnten.  Der 
Begriff  des  Zeugen  und  des  Zeugnisses  im  gesamten  Denken  vor  der  Deskartes- 
schen  Philosophie  meint  niemals  den  durch  unabhängige  Zeugen  bezeugten 
unabhängig  von  ihnen  bestehenden  Vorgang,  sondern  meint  inuner,  daß 
der  Zeuge  und  der  bezeugte  Vorgang  verbunden  bleiben.  Die  Objekti¬ 
vierung  der  Objekte  ist  ein  Denkvorgang,  der  für  die  gesamte  Welt  vor  der 
Neuzeit  unvollziehbar  ist.  Hier  ist  daran  zu  erinnern,  daß  dieser  Begriff 
bereits  in  V.  22  vorkommt,  u.  z.  als  Zeugnis  Gottes  von  David.  Hier  kann  nur 
der  dargestellte  Begriff  angewendet  werden,  daß  der  Zeuge  und  der  bezeugte 
Vorgang  verbunden  bleiben,  hier  also:  Gott  bindet  sich  als  Zeuge  an  David, 
für  den  er  Zeugnis  gibt. 

In  V.  31  ist  etwas  ausgesprochen,  was  der  wirkliche  Paulus  niemals  so 
gesagt  haben  würde  ;  es  ist  nicht  zu  bezweifeln,  daß  er  auf  die  eigene  Berufung 
Bezug  genommen  hätte.  Die  uàpTupsç  trpös  töv  Xaöv  erfüllen  zwei  Bedin¬ 
gungen:  Sie  sind  CTUvotvaßdvTES  otOrep,  und  ihnen  widerfuhr  (*>9611.  Das 
kann  nur  heißen,  daß  Lukas  den  israelitischen  Begriff  des  Schaliach  über¬ 
nimmt,  der  die  Lehre  der  Rabbinen  und  die  Ordination  empfangen  hat.* 
Lukas  versteht  den  Weg  der  Jünger  mit  ihrem  Meister  von  Galiläa  nach 
Jerusalem  als  Weg  der  Unterweisung,  als  Empfängnis  der  Lehre,  und  das 
Sichtbarwerden  des  Auferweckten  vor  diesem  Kreise  als  die  Ordination 
dieses  Kreises  zu  pàpTupes  Trpös  t6v  Xaöv.  Der  historische  Paulus  würde  an 
dieser  Stelle  ohne  jede  Frage  von  der  empfangenen  TrapöSoais  und  dem 
Widerfahmis  der  x<^P*S  gesprochen  haben. 

Diese  V.  27-31  erscheinen  als  eine  in  sich  geschlossene  Einheit,  sodaß 
anzunehmen  ist,  daß  sie  in  ihrer  Verdichtung  zum  katechetischen  Gut  des 
Lukas  gehört  haben.  Daß  es  sich  um  lukanisches  Gut  handelt,  dürfte  sicher 
sein.  Daß  es  sich  um  einen  in  sich  geschlossenen  Komplex  handelt,  der  auch 
fehlen  dürfte,  ist  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  denn  V.  32  schließt  sich  naht-  und 
mühelos  an  V.  26  an: 

V.  26.  Uns  ist  das  Wort  dieses  Heils  gesandt. 

V.  32.  Und  wir  verkündigen  als  Evangelium  euch  diese  den  Vätern  geschehene 
Verheißung. 

Ich  glaube  also,  daß  die  V.  27  bis  31  wiederum  in  sich  geschlossen  sind; 
sie  sind  gewiß  nicht  Traditionsgut,  das  Lukas  vorfand,  aber  sie  sind  sicher 
Gut,  das  Lukas  gern  tradiert  sehen  wollte  und  hier  einschob.  Natürlich 
soll  nicht  ausgeschlossen  sein,  daß  Lukas,  nach  dem  von  Dibelius*  rekonstru¬ 
ierten  Schema  handelnd,  hier  einen  Abschnitt  über  Jesu  Leben,  Leiden  und 
Auferstehen  einfügte  und  dabei  die  Zeugenschaft  der  Jünger  unterstrich. 
Aber  auch  dann  bleibt  bestehen,  daß  Lukas  hier  nicht  etwa  einen  für  diesen 


^  Dazu  vergl.  Eduard  Lohsc,  Dit  Ordination  im  Spätjudentum  (Berlin,  1951). 

*  Martin  Dibeliua,  Atffsättji  zur  Apostelgeschichte  (Berlin,  1951),  bes.  S.  izofT. 
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Zweck  neu  gestalteten  Abschnitt  einsetzte,  sondern  auf  gedrängte  eigene 
Sätze  zurückgriff,  wobei  er  seine  Konzeption  von  Jerusalem  unterstrich. 
Daß  es  sich  hier  um  ein  in  sich  geschlossenes  Ganzes  handelt,  scheint  mir  der 
Rahmen  des  Ganzen  besonders  zu  unterstreichen. 


III 

Der  zweite  Teil  dieser  Rede  ist  so  in  sich  geschlossen,  daß  sich  V.  32  naht- 
und  mühelos  an  V.  26  anschließen  läßt.  Die  Worte  irpàç  toùç  -TTotrépexs 
weisen  auf  die  voraufgehenden  Verse  des  ersten  Teiles  zurück,  und  mit 
hrcxyyeXfa  ist  nochmals  auf  die  Botschaft  der  Propheten  verwiesen,  die  im 
Synagogengottesdienst  verlesen  und  messianisch  ausgelegt  wurden.  Diese 
den  Vätern  widerfahrene  èTToyyeXfa — so  erklärt  V.  33 — hat  Gott  erfüllt 
Tols  TéKvois  mit  dem  Zusatz  fipîv,  u.z.  indem  er  Jesum  auferweckte.  Mit  diesen 
beiden  Versen  wird  nun  die  vorchristliche  Messiaslehre  wieder  aufgenommen, 
die  ganz  ähnlich  bereits  in  V.  23  im  Anschluß  an  die  Erwähnung  Davids 
V.  22  aufgeklungen  war:  In  beiden  Versen  ist  ô  Oeds  das  regierende 
Subjekt,  die  äTTocyyEÄfa  wird  von  Gott  erfüllt,  Tcp  ’lopai^X  von  V.  23  kehrt 
wieder  in  32  mit  irpèç  toOs  irocrépas.  Mit  Ps.  ii.  7.  wendet  sich  die  Predigt  nun 
entschlossen  dem  eigentlichen  Problem  zu,  um  das  es  im  Gegensatz  zwischen 
Kirche  und  Israel  geht.  An  der  Frage  der  Davidsohnschaft,  und  das  heisst  an 
der  Frage  der  Errichtung  der  Herrschaft  Israels  über  die  Welt,  entzündet 
ersieh  immer  von  neuem,  und  Martin  Buber^  kann  erklären,  daß  Jesus  nicht 
der  Messias  sei,  weil  die  ‘Tage  des  Messias’  nicht  angebrochen  wären,  mit 
anderen  Worten:  (i)  Die  Davidherrschaft  ist  nicht  aufgerichtet,  (2)  Jerusalem 
ist  nicht  zur  Mitte  der  Welt  geworden,  (3)  Das  Gesetz  hat  nicht  die  allge¬ 
meine  Gültigkeit  über  allen  Menschen  erreicht.  Dieser  jüdischen  Konzep¬ 
tion  begegnet  Lukas  einmal  mit  den  V.  27-31,  in  denen  Jerusalem  als 
Stätte  der  Vollendung  Jesu  geschildert  ist,  sodaß  nun  an  die  Stelle  Jerusalems 
und — ^wie  wir  im  Blick  auf  den  Hebräerbrief  hinzusetzen  dürfen — seines 
Tempels  mit  seiner  Priesterschaft  Jesus  getreten  ist.  Zum  anderen  aber 
wird  die  vorchristliche  Messiaslehre  wieder  aufgenommen  in  der  messiani- 
schen  Auslegung  der  zitierten  und  anklingenden  Verse  Ps.  ii.  7,  Jes.  Iv.  3, 
Ps.  xvi.  IO  (LXX  XV.  IO.). 

Daß  in  der  vorchristlichen  Messiaslehre  Ps.  ii.  7  eine  Rolle  spielt,  können 
wir  aus  der  Debatte  um  Jesu  Davidsohnschaft  ablesen.  Zur  Auslegung 
dieser  Frage — Matth,  xxii.  41  ff  und  Parallelen — schreibt  Schlatter*  in 
seinem  großen  Matthäus- Kommentar  : 

Die  Frage  ist  die,  wie  der  von  David  als  sein  Herr  Erkannte  ihm  gegenüber 
in  die  Stellung  des  Sohnes  komme.  Mit  der  Formel  ‘Davids  Sohn’  wollen  die 
Gegner  die  Majestät  des  Kommenden  beschreiben;  höher  greift  ihre  Hoffnung 


*  Martin  Buber  im  Gespräch  mit  Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt. 

*  A.  V.  Schlatter,  Der  Evangelist  Matthäus,  S.  660. 
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nicht  als  bis  zum  Wiederhersteller  der  davidischen  Königsmacht,  der  aufs  neue 
die  Davidsburg  in  Jerusalem  als  Herrscher  bewohnt.  Diese  Formel,  die  die  Hcn- 
lichkeit  des  Christus  aussprechen  soll,  wird  in  der  Frage  Jesu  zum  Rätsel,  weil  die 
Herrlichkeit  des  Christus  so  groß  ist,  daß  neben  ihr  das,  was  der  Name  ‘Sohn 
Davids’  sagt,  die  Erniedrigung  des  Christus  ausspricht.  Damit  ist  der  Kommende 
in  die  jüdische  Geschichte  und  Gemeinschaft  hineingestellt  mit  allen  ihren  ihn 
beengenden  Schranken.  Jesus  sieht  aber  mit  dem  Propheten  über  alle  diese 
Schranken  hinauf.  Seine  Blick  haftet  nicht  an  der  Königsburg,  sondern  an  Gottes 
Thron,  und  wenn  der  vom  Geist  erleuchtete  David  einen  Spruch  Gottes  vernimmt, 
der  schon  damals  an  den  Christus  gerichtet  ist,  so  versetzt  dies  Jesus  nicht  in 
ratloses  Staunen. 

Aus  solchen  Debatten  kann  man  aber  schließen,  daß  es  eine  vorchristliche 
Messiaslehre  gegeben  hat,  auch  wenn  wir  sie  in  extenso  nicht  haben. 
Vielleicht  wird  durch  die  Funde  von  Qumran  auch  diese  Lücke  beseitigt 
werden,  jedenfalls  deuten  manche  Nachrichten  darauf  hin. 

Die  Anwendung  von  Ps.  ii.  7  auf  die  Auferstehung,  sodaß  also  der  Vorgang 
der  Auferweckung  Jesu  als  Sohnesannahme  verstanden  wird,  gibt  den 
Kommentatoren  Anlaß  zu  langen  Erörterungen  ;  denn  dieser  Psalmvers  wird 
sonst  mit  der  Taufe  Jesu  verbunden.  Nun  taucht  er  aber  auch  in  seinem 
ersten  Teil  bei  der  Verklärung  auf;  an  dieser  Stelle  dürfte  er  gewiß  lediglich 
eine  bestätigende  Wiederholung  sein  und  nicht  Anlaß  zu  christologischen 
Erörterungen  geben. 

Ich  könnte  mir  nun  aber  für  diese  Rede  vorstellen,  daß  hier  die  pauli- 
nische  Tauflehre  eine  Rolle  spielt,  in  der  Getauftwerden  in  den  Tod  Jesu 
hineingenommen  werden  und  mit  ihm  auferstehen  heißt.  Das  dürfte  aber 
bedeuten,  daß  auch  hier  in  einer  stark  verkürzten  Redeweise  eine  lange 
Gedankenreihe  zu  vermuten  ist.  Setzt  man  nun  in  Rechnung,  daß  diese 
Sätze  Muster  für  die  Predigtweise  um  das  Jahr  90  a.d.  sind,  dann  wird  man 
kaum  fehlgehen,  wenn  man  annimmt,  daß  der  Leser  an  dieser  Stelle  ent¬ 
falten  sollte:  Uns,  den  Kindern  jener  Väter,  die  solche  großen  Verheißungen 
bekamen,  ist  in  der  Auferstehung  Jesu  die  Erfüllung  geschenkt,  in  jener 
Auferstehung,  in  die  wir  hineingetauft  sind.  Durch  ihn  sind  wir  ja  auch 
Kinder  Gottes  geworden,  wie  er  der  Auferstandene  in  seiner  Taufe  Gottes 
Sohn  genannt  wurde. 

Die  V.  33-7  geben  eine  Auseinandersetzung  um  den  Messias  wieder; 
bereits  in  vorchristlicher  Zeit  bestand  in  Israel  die  Frage,  ob  der  Messias 
nur  königlicher  Messias,  das  heißt,  Wiederhersteller  der  Herrschaft  Davids, 
sein  würde,  oder  ob  er  nicht  zuerst  priesterlicher  Messias  wäre,  Hoherpriester, 
der  die  Versöhnung  vollzieht.  Der  Hebräerbrief  müht  sich  doch  gerade 
darum  zu  zeigen,  daß  Jesus  zugleich  königlicher  und  priesterlicher  Messias 
ist.'  Man  wird  gewiß  anzunehmen  haben,  daß  es  bereits  in  vorchristlicher 
Zeit  eine  Lehre  von  den  drei  messianischen  Ämtern  gab,  dem  prophetischen, 

*  Dazu  vergl.  K.  G.  Kuhn,  'Die  beiden  Messüu  Aarons  und  Israels*,  Tk.lJftg.  (i954)>  ^P'  7^ 
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dem  priesterlichen  und  dem  königlichen,  und  daß  erhebliche  Auseinan¬ 
dersetzungen  darüber  umliefen,  welches  Amt  als  das  erste  und  die  anderen 
einordnende  Amt  anzusehen  ist.  Indem  Lukas  diese  Schriftzitate  benutzt 
und  messianisch  auslegt,  behauptet  er  zugleich  die  Überordnung  des 
prophetischen  Amtes  über  dem  ihm  an  Bedeutung  unmittelbar  folgenden 
priesterlichen  Amte,  dem  als  letztes  das  königliche  folgt.  In  der  Durch¬ 
haltung  dieser  Einstufung  wird  zugleich  die  innerweltliche  Aufrichtung  der 
Davidherrschaft  abgewiesen,  die  bereits  in  der  Darstellung  der  Position 
Jerusalems  erledigt  worden  war.  Die  Auferweckung  Jesu  ist  die  Garantie 
der  Überordnung  Jesu  über  David,  das  sichtbare  Zeichen  der  einmaligen 
Bedeutung  der  Herrschaft  Jesu  gegenüber  der  vergangenen  Königsmacht 
Davids.  Wir  haben  also  in  diesen  V.  33-7  die  lukanische  Wiedergabe  eines 
tradierten  Stoffes,  der  das  große  Gebiet  einer  vorchristlichen  messianischen 
Ämterlehre  einschloß.  Mit  diesem  Bereich  hat  Lukas  tatsächlich  das 
Zentrum  der  jüdisch-christlichen  Auseinandersetzung  umschrieben,  wenn 
er  auch  zu  einer  Zeit  schreibt,  in  der  dieses  Problem  nicht  mehr  so  brannte, 
da  Israel  praktisch  nicht  mehr  bestand,  sondern  im  Römischen  Weltreich, 
in  der  Ökumene  zerstreut  war. 


IV 

Mit  V.  38  hebt  der  Schlußteil,  wiederum  durch  eine  Anrede  markiert 
dvöpes  dcSeXçol,  an.  Ob  mit  dem  betont  am  Satzanfang  stehenden  yvcooröv 
auf  àyvoT^aovTÊÇ  in  V.  27  Bezug  genommen  ist,  erscheint  nicht  ausgeschlos¬ 
sen;  in  der  Areopagrede’  hieß  es,  daß  die  Zeit  der  Unwissenheit  übersehen 
und  nun  jedermann  der  Glaube  vorgehalten  werde  ;  hier  wird  nun  gesagt, 
daß  die  Zeit  der  Unwissenheit  durch  die  Zeit  des  Wissens  unter  dem  Evan¬ 
gelium  der  Zeugen  abgelöst  wird. 

Die  Kommentatoren  vermuten  hier  den  einzigen  Bezug  auf  Paulus.  Der 
Zusammenhang  legt  aber  näher,  einen  Bezug  auf  den  lukanischen  Begriff 
Jerusalems  anzunehmen,  also  auf  das  vollendete  priesterliche  Handeln 
Jesu.  Dann  ist  an  das  vollendete  priesterliche  Amt  zu  denken,  dem  die 
Versöhnung  zu  stiften  obliegt.  Durch  ihn,  den  in  Jerusalem  vollendeten 
Messias,  der  zugleich  der  Inhaber  des  königlichen  Amtes  ist,  wird  die 
Versöhnung,  nämlich  die  Vergebung  der  Sünden,  verkündigt,  u.  z.  in  einem 
Umfange,  wie  ihn  das  Gesetz  des  Mose  nicht  vollbringen  kann.  Jeder,  der 
auf  diesen  König  vertraut,  zu  ihm  als  Kind  jener  Väter  gehört,  denen  die 
Verheißung  gegeben  war,  wird  gerechtfertigt.* 

Mit  einem  Prophetenzitat — Hab.  i.  5,  leicht  gekürzt  nach  LXX  zitiert — 
endet  diese  Predigt.  An  diesem  Zitat  ist  die  Wiederholung  eines  Wortes 
wichtig,  das  dadurch  betont  herausgehoben  wird:  Ipyov.  Mit  dieser 
betonten  Wiederholung  dieses  einen  Wortes  endet  die  Predigt;  das  kann 
nicht  absichtslos  sein.  Ohne  Frage  betont  Lukas,  daß  es  sich  hier  um  ein 
*  Akta  xvü.  30-1.  *  Vergl.  Hcbr.  v.  1+2. 
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Werk  des  Heim  selbst,  des  Bundesgottes  handelt,  das  nur  im  Existenzverlust 
verachtet  werden  kann.  Indem  er  aber  ein  Prophetenwort  zitiert,  unter¬ 
streicht  er,  daß  die  Christenheit  darauf  gefaßt  ist,  daß  Israel  darin  verharren 
will:  V.  27:  Das  Wort  der  Rettung  und  die  an  jedem  Sabbat  verlesenen 
Stimmen  der  Propheten  nicht  zu  kennen  und  abzuurteilen,  also  nicht  zu 
glauben,  wenn  es  ihnen  tis  lK6triyf)Tai,  V.  41.  Die  Fortsetzung  der  Erzäh¬ 
lung  bringt  dann  auch  die  Bestätigung  dieser  Prophezeiung. 

Auch  dieser  Schlußteil  dürfte  sich  in  Traditionsbahnen  bewegen,  soweit 
es  sich  um  das  Amt  der  Versöhnung,  um  das  priesterliche  Wirken  des 
Messias  handelt.  Auch  die  Verwendung  des  Prophetenzitats  dürfte  der 
Tradition  entsprechen.  Die  Hervorhebung  des  einen  Wortes  dürfte  aller¬ 
dings  die  Tat  des  Lukas  sein,  der  ja  auch  sonst  das  Werk  Gottes,  die  großen 
Taten  des  Herrn,  hervorhebt. 

Diese  Predigt  stellt  sich  also  dar  : 

V.  12-25.  Erster  Teil,  durch  eine  große  Anrede  gekennzeichnet;  er  enthält: 

(a)  ein  Beispiel  einer  Synagogenpredigt  mit  messianischer  Auslegung  der 
verlesenen  Texte,  V.  17-23. 

{b)  eine  Erweiterung  durch  Ausführungen  aus  dem  Bereich  von  Täuferge¬ 
meinden,  V.  24-1-25. 

V.  26-37.  Zweiter  Teil,  durch  eine  große  Anrede  gekennzeichnet;  er  enthält: 

(a)  stark  verdichtete  Sätze  der  Jerusalemlehre  des  Lukas,  wie  katechetischc 
Lernsätze  klingend,  V.  27-31. 

{b)  die  Auseinandersetzung  über  die  Davidsohnschaft,  V.  32-7. 

V.  38-41.  Schlußteil,  durch  eine  Anrede  gekennzeichnet;  er  enthält: 

(а)  die  Botschaft  vom  versöhnenden  Wirken  des  priesterlichen  Messias,  V.  37-9. 

(б)  die  Warnung  vor  dem  Verfehlen  dieses  Wirkens,  V.  40-1. 

Dabei  ist  darauf  zu  achten,  daß  im  wesentlichen  Traditionsgut  wieder¬ 
gegeben  ist,  von  leichten  Änderungen  abgesehen.  Beachtet  man  nun  den 
Rahmen  und  die  kompositorische  Tätigkeit  des  Lukas,  dann  ergeben  sich 
folgende  Punkte: 

V.  15-16.  Einleitung  und  große  Anrede;  der  erste  Teil  wird  so  eingclcitet  und 
als  Xöyos  ‘irapaKÂi'iOKoç  gekennzeichnet. 

V.  17-22.  Traditionsgut  mit  liturgischen  Formeln. 

V.  23.  Zwei  Änderungen,  die  Lukas  eingefügt  hat  in  einen  sonst  der  vor¬ 
christlichen  Messiaslehre  entnommenen  Satz. 

V.  24-Î-25.  Aus  dem  Traditionsgut  um  den  Täufer  stammend.  Dabei  ist  zu 
bedenken,  daß  diese  beiden  Traditionsstücke  unter  dem  Gesichtspunkte  der 
messianischen  Auslegung  aneinandergefügt  sind. 

V.  26.  Mit  einer  neuen,  leicht  varierten  großen  Anrede  hebt  der  zweite  Teil 
an,  der  in  bewrußter  Gegenüberstellung  zu  V.  15  Xôyoç  acorriplcxs  mit  dem 
bestimmten  Artikel  heißt. 

V.  27-31.  Die  Jerusalemslehre  des  Lukas. 

V.  32-7.  Mit  üplv  eine  Anrede  andeutend,  die  Auseinandersetzung  über  die 
Davidsohnschaft. 
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V.  38-41.  Der  Schlußteil,  wieder  mit  einer  Anrede  beginnend:  àv5p6Ç  àSEÂçoi; 
als  lukanische  Änderung  im  Traditionsgut  ist  die  Wiederholung  des  einen  Wortes 
zu  beachten. 

Besonders  zu  beachten  ist  der  die  Komposition  besonders  kennzeichnende 
Kunstgriff  des  Lukas,  auf  den  Morgenthaler  besonders  betont  hinweist: 
Worte  des  Stammes  yvoos  kehren  immer  wieder: 

V.  15.  Bei  Beginn  des  Synagogengottesdienstes:  isrrà  rfiv  àvàyvcoaiv. 

V.  27.  dcyvoi'iaovTEÇ  und  àvoryivcoaKOiJiévocs. 

V.  38.  yvcooTÔv. 

Ebenso  ist  es  mit  Worten  des  Stammes  àyy: 

V.  23.  êTTOcyyEAla. 

V.  32.  EÛoyyeXijôiiEOa  und  wie  V.  23  èTTOcyyeXia. 

V.  38.  KonroryyéAXETai. 

Auf  die  Wiederholung  des  Wortes  Xôyos  mit  unterschiedlichen  Verbindungen 
in  den  V.  15  und  26  war  bereits  öfters  hingewiesen  worden. 


V 

Einleitend  war  dargelegt  worden,  daß  es  in  der  Areopagrede  um  drei  Fragen 
der  Heiden  geht,  die  mit  der  Auslegung  der  Schrift  beantwortet  werden. 
In  der  Predigt  vor  den  Juden  in  der  Synagoge  des  pisidischen  Antiochia  geht 
es  um  drei  Fragen  Israels,  die  ebenfalls  mit  der  Auslegung  der  Schrift 
beantwortet  werden  sollen  : 

(1)  Jesus  der  Davidide  und  Herr  Davids. 

(2)  Jerusalem  der  Platz  der  Vollendung  Jesu. 

(3)  Der  Hohepriester  steht  als  Versöhner  über  dem  Gesetz. 

Die  Drei  Fragen  Israels  sind: 

(1)  Wie  steht  es  denn  mit  der  Aufrichtung  der  Herrschaft  Davids? 

(2)  Ist  denn  Jerusalem  die  Mitte  der  Welt  geworden? 

(3)  Wann  wird  das  Gesetz  allgemeine  Geltung  haben? 

Sie  werden  in  dieser  Predigt  mit  dem  Traditionsgut  Israels  beantwortet. 
Die  Predigt  ist  erfolgslos,  weil  Israel  sein  Traditionsgut  apokalyptisch  inner¬ 
weltlich  auslegt.  Auch  die  Areopagrede  bleibt  erfolglos,  weil  auch  das 
Heidentum  in  der  Innerweltlichkeit  verharrt.  otto  olombitza 
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The  well-known  salt-saying,  Mark  ix.  49,  has  always  caused  much  trouble  to 
the  interpreter.  Criticism  of  the  text  in  this  very  pzissage  wîis  difficult 
because  of  the  many  textual  variants  in  the  manuscripts  :  but  diligent  investi¬ 
gations  of  many  scholars  at  this  point  made  it  probable  that  the  Egyptian 
recension  has  preserved  the  oldest  reading.^  Exegesis,  therefore,  finds  its 
starting-p>oint  in  the  somewhat  enigmatic  words  ttSs  yap  m/pl  àXiafifiarrai. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  detach  this  logion  from  its  context,  and  to  deal  with  it 
as  an  isolated  aphorism,  which  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  compiler 
to  make  easy  the  transition  from  fire  to  salt.®  And  so  the  saying  became  a 
clear  example  of  word-stitching,  the  key-words  being  TTÜp  and  (StXç.®  The 
meaning  of  the  words,  however,  remained  difficult  to  explain.  More  than 
once  the  logion  has  been  connected  with  such  sayings  as  Matt.  iii.  1 1  parr., 
Mark  x.  38, 39  parr.,  Luke  xii.  49, 50  and  with  the  agraphon  ô  èyyus  pou  èyyùs 
Toö  m/pôç.*  Such  connections — suggested  by  the  word  irupi — may  be  right; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  much  ingeniousness,  interpreters  have  not 
been  able  to  explain  how  ‘  everyone  must  be  salted  with  fire*.  Torrey  described 
this  difficult  expression  as  ‘pure  nonsense’.®  ‘The  truth  is  that  the  text  is 
corrupt  Pallis  thought,  and  he  sought  the  corruption  in  àAiaôi^orrai,  which 
word  was  to  be  emended  into  dyviaffi^jaErai.*  But  there  seemed  to  be  good 
redisons  why  this  attractive  conjecture  was  not  accepted  in  the  commentaries. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  scholars  tried  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  assuming  a  mistranslation  from  a  Semitic  original.  So  far  as  I  see,  Chajes 
was  the  first  one  who  looked  in  this  direction.  He  postulated  the  Hebrew 
words  : . . .  nb»’’  twta  W  bs  's  ‘  denn  jedes  Feuer  wird  mit  Feuer  gesalzen . . .  ’, 
a  text  still  more  obscure  than  the  Greek,  in  spite  of  Chajes’s  exegesis  of  the 
new  phrase.’  Bergmann,  following  a  suggestion  of  Halévy,  assumed  the 
Hebrew  phrase:  nbo’  "taw  Vd  "O,  ‘denn  alles  was  verfault  wird  gesalzen’.® 
Halévy  thought  this  reconstruction  had  to  be  seriously  examined,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  maintained  his  own  assumption  of  an  Aramaic  original  of  the 

*  Cf.  O.  Cullnuum,  ‘Que  signifie  le  sel  dans  la  parabole  de  Jésus’,  R.H.P.R.  xxxvii  (1957)» 
36-43;  39- 

*  V.  Taylor,  TTie  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  (London,  1953),  pp.  413-14;  L.  Vaganay,  ‘Le 
Schématisme  du  Discours  Communautaire  à  la  lumière  de  la  Critique  des  Sources’,  R.B.  lx  (1953). 
203-44;  237. 

*  D.  R.  Griffiths,  ‘The  Salt-Sections  in  the  Gosptels’,  E.T.  ux  (1947-8),  81-2;  G.  Delling, 
‘BATTTIIMA  BAimieHNAI ’,  NT.  u  (1957),  92-II5;  il 3. 

*  G.  Delling,  loc.  cit.;  cf.  J.  Jeremias,  Unbekannte  Jesusworte  (Gütersloh,  1951),  pp.  53-5. 

*  Ch.  C.  Torrey,  The  Four  Gospels  (New  Yorlc-London,  1947*),  p.  302. 

*  A.  Pallis,  Notes  on  St  Mark  and  St  Matthew,  new  edition  (Öxford-London,  1932),  p.  34. 

*  H.  P.  Chajes,  Markusstudien  (Berlin,  1899),  p.  53. 

*  J.  Bergmann  in  a  review  in  O.L.Z-  vu  (1904),  coll.  2i-2  of  J.  Halévy’s  Études  Évangtlupm, 
i(>903)- 
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Gospel  according  to  Mark.^  Torrey  then,  in  the  lines  of  Bergmann’s  recon¬ 
struction,  supposed  an  Aramaic:  köl  bâ’ëshyithmallach,  ‘whatever  would  spoil 
is  salted  ’  as  original  text,  which  the  Greek  translator  thought  to  be  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Hebrew  quotation  in  verse  48,  so  that  he  confused  Aramaic 
ÿK3  ‘spoiling’  with  Hebrew  ‘with  fire’.®  The  conjecture  is  ingenious  and 
solves  a  difficulty;  it  may  be  the  right  solution,  says  G.  A.  Barton  in  his 
review.®  Another  still  older  suggestion  had  been  advanced  by  Perles,  who 
claimed  an  Aramaic:  n’?ön'’  KBr**?  ‘chaque  pâte  est  salé’,  of  which  the 
was  misread  as  But  all  these  suggestions,  even  Torrey’s,  do  not  simplify 

very  much  the  task  of  the  exegetical  workers. 

It  was  TTupl,  and  not  dcXioöi^loETon,  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  product  of 
mistranslation.  And  so  in  all  the  reconstructions  mentioned  above,  the 
constant  factor  remained  the  verb  nVö.  This  verb  seemed  to  be  required  on 
account  of  the  assumed  word-stitching.®  However  it  may  be  questioned  if 
indeed  this  n*?ö  was  the  only  possible  equivalent  of  our  Greek  dtXijeiv.  In 
the  Christian  Palestinian  Aramaic  of  the  Malkite  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels  we 
read  Matt.  v.  1 3  thus  :  _.<»  ;*  here  the  word 

m'tabb^W  is  the  passive  participle  of  the  pa‘el  tabbel;  apparently,  the  Malkite 
translator  thought  this  a  fit  rendering  of  the  Greek  dAijeiv.  That  this  was 
a  good  equivalent  indeed,  may  also  be  taken  from  the  word-play  which  most 
probably  lies  behind  the  Greek  wording  of  the  proverbial  salt-saying 
Matt.  V.  13  parr.:  ’in  taphel  m*lah  b*ma’  tabbHunneh.’’  And  now,  bearing  in 
our  mind  this  possible  equivalency  of  Greek  dXi^eiv  and  Aramaic  tabbel,  we 
may  ask  if  a  curious  mishearing  was  not  the  origin  of  the  perplexing  logion 
Mark  ix.  49.  I  think  of  a  confusion  of  derivative  forms  of  the  root  tbl  and  of 
the  root  tbl.  Might  not  an  original  mitt* bel  ‘  baptized  ’*  have  been  misheard 
as  mittabbal  or  m*tabbal  ‘seasoned,  salted’* — or  perhaps jiitt* bel  as yittabbal^^ — 
so  that  the  translator  targumized  the  Aramaic  word  with  dAiCTÔi^lCTeron, 
where  he  had  to  translate  ßonmaöi^lo-ETai?  The  wording  ttois  yàp  Trupl  ßonrno- 
öi^oETai  is  far  from  senseless.  We  find  parallels  in  Matt.  iii.  1 1  and  Luke  iii. 
16;“  and  we  know  the  answer  of  R.  Abbahu  given  to  a  sectarian  who  had 
asked:  ‘When  [God]  buried  Moses,  wherein  did  He  purify  Himself?’,  viz., 

‘  J.  Halévy,  ‘Un  peu  de  Lumière’,  O.L.Z-  vn  (1904),  148-9. 

*  Ch.  C.  Torrey,  toc.  cit.  cf.  p.  90. 

*  G.  A.  Barton,  ‘  Prof.  Torrey’s  Theory  of  the  Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Gospels  and  the  first  Half  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles’,  J.T.S.  xxxvi  (1935),  357-73;  363. 

*  F.  Perles,  ‘La  Parabole  du  Sel  Sourd’,  R.É.J.  lxxxii  (1926),  122-3. 

*  This  is  the  verb  assumed  also  by  L.  Vaganay,  loc.  cit. 

*  A.  S.  Lewis-M.  D.  Gibson,  The  Palestinian  Syriac  Lectionary  (London,  1899),  p.  62. 

’  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (Oxford,  1954*),  pp.  123-5;  cf  J-  Jeremias, 
Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  (Göttingen,  1956*),  p.  147:  ’in  taphel  milha  b*ma  j*tablAlun. 

*  Itpe'el,  partie,  pass.  masc.  of  ?a0:  VSÖlV'a,  *730^  or  Va»». 

*  I^‘al,  partie,  pass.  masc.  of  *?an:  Van'»,  Varia  ;  or  pa‘el,  partie,  pass.  masc.  of  the  same 
verb:  Vaoa. 

**  Itpe‘el,  impf  3.  m.  of  VaD:  Vaar''  or  Va»',  misheard  as  Varia''  or  Vaa',  Itpa’al,  impf  3.  m. 
ûufis  ßociTTloti  tv  iTViOiiarTi  dyico  xed  nvpl. 
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‘  In  fire  did  He  purify  Himself.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  very  conclusive,  but 
I  wish  to  point  to  a  curious  coincidence:  Matt.  iii.  ii  and  Luke  iii.  16  are 
the  only  N.T.  passages,  wherein  baptism  by  fire  is  spoken  of;  in  the  same 
passages  there  is  also  mention  of  TU/p  àcrpéorov.  Matt.  iii.  12  and  Luke  iii.  17, 
which  expression  is  not  frequent  in  N.T.  literature;  the  only  other  instance 
is  Mark  ix.  43,  cf.  verse  48.*  It  would  indeed  be  remarkable,  if  in  this  last 
case  the  original  Aramaic  text  spoke  of  a  baptism  by  fire  also. 

The  solution  given  above  dealt  only  with  the  possibility  of  a  mishearing 
in  the  case  of  Mark  ix.  49.  This  explanation  seems  to  fail,  when  we  have  to 
assume  a  written  source-text — and  not  an  oral  tradition — used  by  the 
translator  in  his  composition  of  our  Greek  Mark.  But  now  I  wish  to  p>oint  to 
the  fact  that  tbl  sometimes  also  had  the  meaning  ‘to  spice,  to  season’.  So  we 
find  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  in  Shekalim  iii,  47'  the  Hebrew  phrase 
VaiBJDS  Vonan,  which  Jastrow  paraphrased  ‘boiled  wine  is  in  ritual  law  like 
spiced  wine’.®  In  Pesahim  x,  3/=  we  read  this  with  a  slight  variation  as 
Vainaa  ‘?Bnaa.  Levy  thought  the  ‘?aiBa  of  Shekalim  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Vawa,®  but  this  is  not  necessary.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Erubin  28**, 
we  find  in  the  phrase  'Vsn  TK  ia  f  V’aoa  another  proof  of  a  verb  tbl  with  the 
meaning  ‘  to  season  ’.®  It  is  true,  these  examples — a  pi‘el  and  a  hif ‘il — are  taken 
from  post-Biblical  Hebrew,  and  not  from  Aramaic  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  of 
Palestinian  origin.  We  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  vocabulary  of 
Palestinian  Aramaic  of  the  first  century,®  and  we  also  know  very  little  about 
Hebrew  influences  on  the  Aramaic  language  of  that  time.  But  I  think,  we 
are  not  allowed  to  exclude  any  exchange  of  words  between  the  learned 
Hebrew  language  and  the  popular  Aramaic  speech.’  So  I  venture  to 
suppose  an  Aramaic  tbl,  which  in  pa‘el  and  perhaps  in  ’af‘el  had  the  meaning 
‘to  season’.  If  this  is  right,  then  we  may  put  forward  this  solution:  in  his 
source-text  the  translator  found  KTU3 IWK  'T,®  which  words  he  vocalized  : 

(R  kôl  b^nürä' yittabbal,  and  therefore  translated  iras  yàp  irupl  àXioôi^lCTErai, 

perhaps  because  he  was  partly  influenced  by  the  following  salt-logion.  But 
his  text  ought  to  be  read  as:  dî  kôl  ’*nai  b*nûrâ' yitbôl  [or  yitt* bel),*  and  con¬ 
sequently  translated  thus  :  ttSs  yàp  irvpl  ßonmoOficTeTai. 

»  b.  Sanh.  39«:  . .  .V’3Ö  K1113. .  .V'3Ö  'Köa  iW»'?  ÎTiap:  a  full  translation  of  the  passage 
in  H.  L.  Strack-P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament,  ii  (München,  1924),  21. 

•  Verse  43:  t6  -irOp  t6  ftoßcorov,  cf.  verse  48:  t6  nûp  oCt  optvwrron  (=  Isa.  Ixvi.  24). 

•  M.  Jastrow,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Yerushalmi,  and  the  Midrashk 
Literature,  vol.  i  (New  York,  1903,  repr.  1950),  517;  cf.  B.  Knipnik-A.  M.  Silbermann, 
oinn*?  «ma*?  ■naVn'?  •nnaip,  vol.  I  (London,  1927),  329. 

•  J.  Levy,  Neuhebräisches  urut  Chaldäisdus  Wörterbuch  über  die  Talmudim  tmd  Midraschim,  Tl.  n 

(Leipzig,  1879),  135.  *  M.  Jastrow,  toc.  cit.;  B.  Krupnik,  lac.  cit. 

•  Cf.  Ch.  C.  Torrey,  ‘Studies  in  the  Aramaic  of  the  First  Century  a.d.’,  (’QSS)» 

228-47:  Torrey  gives  as  ‘a  first  attempt’  an  alphabetical  list  of  twenty-four  words. 

’  See  the  additional  note  on  *?3B. 

•  Or  with  the  participle  *73aa  miff  bel  ‘baptized’,  wrongly  vocalized  as  miffabbal  ‘seasoned  . 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  tbl 

An  example  of  Hebrew  influence  on  Aramaic  seems  to  me  the  verb  M 
‘to  bathe’.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  verb  does  not  occur  in  any  Semitic  language 
except  in  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  Hebrew  and  also  in  Jewish  Aramaic.  The 
Arabic  Ji  must  be  ruled  out  as  witness  for  a  common  Semitic  root-word 
tbl.  We  know  the  dependence  of  Jewish  Aramaic  on  Biblical  and  post- 
Biblical  Hebrew  in  so  many  religious  terms  and  ideas;  and,  as  we  have  the 
oldest  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  so  it  seems  likely  that  this 
word  found  its  way  from  Hebrew  to  Aramaic  at  some  time.  If  our  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  Mark  ix.  49  is  right,  this  will  be  an  indication  that  the 
passing  of  the  Hebrew  word  into  Aramaic  had  already  been  accomplished 
before  or  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  century  a.d.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  propose  here  an  etymology  of  the  word  fbl  :  the  verb  fäbal  ‘  to  bathe  ’  gives 
the  impression  of  being  an  original,  popular  (or  learned?)  contraction  in 
Hebrew  of  two  common  Semitic  verbs,  viz.  /A‘  and  ‘/A  :  tâbà'd-âlàhà,  contracted 
to  fâbala,  which  was  shortened  in  later  Hebrew  into  tàbàl,  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  being  ‘to  immerse  and  rise’.  t.  j.  baarda 


Niw  Test.  Stud.  5,  pp.  321-7. 

LAZARUS 

Amongst  the  unsolved  puzzles  of  New  Testament  study  one  of  the  most 
teasing  is  the  question  of  the  connexion  between  the  Johannine  miracle  story 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xi)  and  the  Lucan  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  19-31). 

Westcott  said,  ‘  All  attempts  to  identify  Lazarus  (of  the  raising)  with  the 
person  in  the  parable  are  quite  baseless.  ’  If  this  means  that  the  points  of 
similarity  in  the  two  stories  are  mere  coincidences,  then  it  seems  to  me  far 

pâ*Mve  form  is  not  impossible,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Gospels  where  the  passive  constructions  seem 
to  have  an  equivalent  in  the  kerygma  of  the  Primitive  Church;  we  may  refer  to  Matt.  iii.  6,  13,  14; 
Mark  i.  5,  9;  Ebion.  Ev.  fragm.  3  with  their  explicit  Crrrô  (which  was  perhaps  the  rendering  of 
Aramaic  7:  (i)  il$,  cf.  I  Cor.  x.  2;  (2)  inrö).  In  this  connexion  it  seems  important  to  pay  attention 
to  the:  . .  .baptizemur  ab  eo. . .  ;  . .  .baptizer  ab  eo. . .,  which  Jerome  found  ‘in  evangelio  iuxta 
Hebraeos  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syroque  sermone  sed  Hebraicis  litteris  scriptum  est’  (c.  Pelag. 
in,  2).  In  Jewish  Aramaic,  however,  the  passive  construction  has  not  been  found;  but  we  have  in 
this  Aramaic  a  causative  ’af'el,  e.g.  H*?  ‘we  make  her  bathe’  in  b.  Nidda  30*;  cf.  the 

corresjwnding  hif‘U  in  Gerim  i.  8:  TOKH  DK  nVatJtt  TOKHl  BTHn  DK  ‘^300  ÏTKn.  The  sources 
of  Genm  are  from  the  first  and  second  century;  the  early  use  of  the  causative  stems  in  connexion 
with  baptism  may  be  another  indication  of  the  possibility  of  the  passive  of  *730  in  the  Aramaic  of 
Jesus  and  his  early  church. 
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too  sweeping  a  statement  and  a  most  unlikely  solution  to  the  problem.  But 
the  same  idea — that  there  is  no  real  connexion  between  the  passages — is 
implied  in  the  way  various  other  writers  deal  with  them.  For  example, 
Dr  David  Smith  in  the  one-volume  Hastings^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  discusses 
each  separately  in  two  paragraphs  under  the  title  ‘Lazarus’  but  in  neither 
of  them  refers  to  the  other  or  makes  any  suggestion  of  any  link  between  them. 
Again,  Farrar  in  his  Life  of  Christ  narrated  the  parable  and  then  at  a  later 
point  the  miracle,  adding  this  as  a  footnote  to  the  latter:  ‘  If  they  believe  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets — so  ran  the  answer  of  Abraham  to  Dives  in  the 
parable — neither  will  they  be  converted  though  one  (and  this  too  a  Lazarus!) 
rose  from  the  dead.’  This  parenthesis  and  the  exclamation  mark  unexplained 
seem  to  mean  that  Farrar  accepted  the  miracle  as  confirming  the  parable  but 
had  not  faced  the  oddness  of  the  two  stories  being  so  alike  and  yet  so  different. 
And  this  appears  to  be  typical  of  what  we  may  call  the  old-fashioned  and 
uncritical  studies  of  the  Gospels  and  the  life  of  Christ. 

I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accept  this  idea  of  coincidence.  Here  are  two 
stories,  in  each  of  which  a  man  named  Lazarus  dies.  In  one  case  a  request 
is  made  that  he  may  return  after  death  to  convince  his  contemporaries  and 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  but  permission  is  refused.  In  the  other  case  the 
man  is  raised  and  does  return,  and  some  of  the  people  believe  (John  xi.  45) 
and  some  do  not  but  are  confirmed  in  their  antagonism  to  Jesus.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  connexion  between  the  passages;  to  call  it  pure  coincidence 
and  accident  that  they  are  so  much  alike — and  yet  with  a  different  conclusion 
— appears  to  me  to  strain  credulity  too  far.  There  must  be  some  connexion. 
Not  necessarily  a  literary  one,  though  that  seems  most  probable,  one  having 
been  written  in  view  of  the  other.  But  the  parable  might  have  been  told  and 
written  with  the  knowledge  of  an  actual  incident  in  mind,  before  any  report 
of  it  had  been  written  down.  The  fact  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  generally 
taken  to  be  a  later  document  than  St  Luke  must  not  of  course  be  allowed  to 
mislead  us  into  assuming  that  the  event  described  (if  there  actually  was  one) 
cannot  have  ante-dated  the  telling  of  the  parable.  Which  of  the  several  possi¬ 
bilities  that  come  to  mind  is  most  probably  the  right  one  is  a  matter  for 
investigation  and  argument,  but  that  there  is  some  real  connexion  seems 
absolutely  certain. 

A  popular  modem  view  has  been  that  the  parable  has  been  expanded  and 
elaborated  into  the  miracle.  A  parallel  development  has  been  suggested  in 
the  case  of  the  fig-tree  parable  (Luke  xiii.  6-9)  and  the  incident  of  the  barren 
fig-tree  (Mark  xi.  12-14,  etc.)  ;  and  again,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  ‘new 
wine’  teaching  (especially  Luke  v.  39)  has  grown  into  the  miracle  of  the  wine 
at  Cana  (John  ii).  But  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  for  either  of  these  two 
supposed  elaborations — in  each  case  there  are  better  explanations  of  the  facts. 
And  in  the  present  instance  there  are  numerous  objections  to  the  idea.  The 
question  of  the  historical  nature  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  involved;  it  is  far  less 
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possible  to  regard  it  as  late  and  unreliable  than  it  used  to  be.  This  does  not  of 
course  mean  that  we  must  accept  everything  in  it  as  correct  and  authentic. 
The  Lazarus  story  may  well  be  an  elaboration  of  a  true  incident  (we  shall 
consider  that  possibility  later) — but  not  a  fiction  manufactured  out  of  a 
Synoptic  parable  :  that  would  I  believe  be  quite  foreign  to  the  character  of  this 
Gospel.  Again,  if  it  were  such  a  fictitious  parallel  to  the  parable  why  is  it  not 
much  closer  to  it — Lazarus  being  depicted  as  a  poor  man,  for  example,  and 
none  of  the  onlookers  being  said  to  have  become  believers  as  a  result  of  what 
happened?  And  there  is  the  vital  question  of  the  name  Lazarus  being  used 
by  Jesus  in  the  story.  Unless  there  was  an  actual  Lazarus  why  did  Jesus 
choose  this  name?  But  if  there  was,  then  the  story  in  John  cannot  be  a  mere 
fictional  elaboration  of  the  parable — it  must  have  been  based  in  some  way  on 
something  that  happened. 

Inadequate  attention  has  been  paid  I  suggest  to  this  point  of  the  name. 
This  is  the  only  parable  where  a  character  is  given  a  name,  and  there  must  be 
some  explanation  of  this  unique  fact.  Why  did  Jesus  give  the  man  a  name  at 
all — and  why  did  he  give  him  this  name?  There  must  be  some  reason. 
Commentators  appear  to  glide  over  both  questions  much  too  easily.  I  suggest 
the  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  considering  lies  just  here. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  parable  arose  from  an  actual  situation  in 
which  a  well-known  Lazarus  figured,  and  that  the  purpose  of  Jesus  in  using 
the  name  was  in  some  way  to  illuminate  something  that  was  happening  and 
to  help  the  disciples  to  understand  what  it  meant. 

Now  it  is  perhaps  a  significant  fact  that  this  parable  and  these  other 
teachings  just  referred  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus  that  used 
to  be  called  the  Peraean  ministry.  We  do  not  nowadays  think  of  him  engaging 
in  an  extensive  work  there  at  this  stage  of  his  life,  for  he  was  clearly  in  danger 
of  arrest  by  Herod  (Luke  xiii.  31) — he  had  left  Galilee  in  secret  (Mark  ix.  30) 
when  he  saw  how  things  were  tending,  and  Peraea  as  well  as  Galilee  was  in 
Herod’s  territory.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  John  retains  a  true  memory 
of  a  brief  sojourn  beyond  the  Jordan  (x.  40),  at  Aenon  ‘near  to  Salim’ 
(iii.  23).  This  would  be  shortly  before  he  went  to  Bethany  after  hearing  of  the 
illness  of  Lazarus,  and  if  the  parable  was  told  during  this  time  it  seems 
feasible  to  look  for  a  causal  connexion  of  some  sort  between  them.  A  temporal 
relationship  of  this  kind  clearly  suggests  some  deeper  and  closer  link. 

These  ideas  would  of  course  be  anathema  to  the  extremer  advocates  of 
Form  Criticism,  but  I  have  shown  elsewhere  at  some  length  my  reasons  for 
hesitation  about  the  methods  they  employ  and  the  conclusions  they  reach.^ 
I  believe  there  is  strong  reason  for  holding  that  there  is  a  considerable 
measure  of  coherence  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  This  is  of  course  not  precise 
and  exact — they  are  not  written  with  the  modern  historian’s  care  for  detailed 
order.  But  on  the  other  hand  neither  are  they  masses  of  unrelated  matter 
*  The  Hope  of  Jesus,  ch.  9. 
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thrown  together  haphazardly  like  groceries  into  a  shopping  basket.  Much  of  ! 
the  material  is  clearly  in  approximately  its  right  place  in  relation  to  other 
items.  Many  of  the  parables  are  just  where  they  are  needed  for  the  evolution 
of  the  narrative.  The  present  parable  is  a  case  in  point.  If  it  had  been  found  | 

in  the  course  of  the  Galilean  ministry  the  Form  critics  might  have  been  right  I 

and  the  whole  story  would  have  been  shapeless  and  chaotic.  I 

When,  in  semi-retirement  at  Aenon,  Jesus  received  news  of  Lazarus  being  I 
ill,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  would  discuss  the  matter 
freely  together  and  with  Jesus.  What  more  natural  than  that  one  of  them 
should  say  much  the  same  as  other  people  are  reported  to  have  said  later— 
that  the  healing  power  of  Jesus  might  have  been  available  in  this  case  as  in  \ 
others  (xi.  37).  And  from  that  it  would  not  be  unlikely  that  some  of  the  least 
spiritual  of  them — and  how  dull  and  slow  of  heart  they  were  ! — might  argue  j 

the  great  possible  beneficent  results  of  such  an  act.  He  had  recently  narrowly  ‘ 

escaped  stoning  (x.  31)  and  the  disciples  were  very  fearful  of  it  happening  | 

again  (xi.  8).  What  more  natural  than  that  they  should  cherish  the  hope  that  |î 

if  he  went  again  and  saved  his  friend  from  imminent  death  it  would  create  I 

a  sensation — and  a  reaction  in  his  favour?  | 

Such  conversations  and  desires  might  well  be  the  occasion  for  this  parable.  ! 
A  rich  man  and  a  p>oor  man  are  pictured  in  a  certain  relationship  in  order  to 
give  a  background  for  the  story,  and  the  name  Lazarus  is  introduced  to  link  | 
it  up  with  the  immediate  situation.  But  Jesus  goes  beyond  the  arguments  I 
that  had  been  used,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect.  Even  if  a  man  died  and  Ï 
were  raised  again,  it  would  not  do  what  they  hoped  and  wished.  That  is  not 
how  men  are  to  be  convinced  and  converted.  ‘  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.’ 

He  had  often  refused  to  give  a  sign  from  heaven;  now  he  explains  something 
of  the  rationale  of  the  refusal.  It  is  not  by  means  of  signs  and  wonders  that  ^ 

men  are  to  be  brought  to  belief,  but  by  the  spirit  of  truth  which  worked  in  the  | 

hearts  of  them  of  old  time — and  which  was  still  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  men  I 

(Luke  xii.  57).  Miracles  might  cause  a  sensation,  a  nine-days’  wonder,  but  I 

they  would  soon  be  forgotten  and  become  mere  hearsaiy  and  rumour.  Some-  | 

thing  more  vital  was  needed,  if  men’s  hearts  were  to  be  moved.  And  maybe  I 

as  he  spoke  a  vision  came  to  him  of  a  cross  upon  a  hill.  i 

Must  we  take  this  as  an  argument  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  did  not  really  I 

happen?  Having  spoken  in  this  way,  it  might  be  said,  Jesus  could  hardly  go  t 

on  to  do  the  very  thing  refused  in  the  parable.  But  this  does  not  follow.  | 

Waiving  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  event,  it  is  surely  | 

perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  while  Jesus  could  not  give  a  ‘sign’  quite  I 

other  motives  might  operate  to  make  him  act  as  he  did.  In  the  presence  of  the  | 

intense  grief  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  he  might  well  feel  as  in  the  case  of  Jairus  I 

that  it  was  right  to  use  divine  power  he  knew  he  possessed.  Moreover,  rightly  | 

anticipating  the  antagonistic  reaction  of  the  authorities  he  may  have  wished  I 
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to  give  the  disciples  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  he  had  taught  in  the  parable. 
His  action  was  similar  to  what  had  been  asked  for  and  refused,  but  the  motives 
and  the  spirit  of  it  were  altogether  different. 

But  now,  what  did  actually  happen?  We  must  remember  that  this  story  is 
one  of  several  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  apparently  dead  people  being 
restored  to  life,  and  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  statement  that 
Lazarus  had  been  in  the  tomb  for  four  days;  that  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
embellishment  or  elaboration  that  one  expects  in  stories  of  this  kind  from 
ancient  times.  The  story  of  Jairus’s  daughter  belongs  to  the  oldest  stratum  of 
Gospel  material,  while  St  Luke  was  a  personal  witness  of  the  raising  of 
Eutychus — it  is  not  easy  to  set  aside  either  of  these  incidents  as  fictitious.  The 
stories  of  the  widow’s  son  at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  1 1-15)  and  of  Tabitha  at  Joppa 
(Acts  ix.  36  f.)  may  be  deemed  less  well  authenticated,  but  their  support  for 
the  reality  of  this  type  of  activity  is  not  negligible.  And  there  is  the  significant 
fact  that  in  the  two  other  stories  we  have  in  each  case  a  statement  that  though 
apparently  dead  life  was  somehow  still  available  (Mark  v.  39,  ‘  the  little  girl 
is  not  dead  but  asleep’;  and  Acts  xx.  10,  ‘his  life  is  in  him’). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  life  to  the  body  is  still  so  slight  and 
uncertain  that  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe  in  ‘suspended  animation’  and 
to  suppose  that  the  spirit  hovers  near  the  body  for  hours,  allowing  under 
certain  circumstances  for  resuscitation  to  take  place.  There  are  many  modern 
instances  of  this  happening,  and  while  most  of  us  do  not  care  to  ‘  dabble  in 
spiritualism’  it  would  be  uncritical  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  reality  of  these 
phenomena  and  the  fact  that  they  are  striking  parallels  to  the  stories  we  have 
been  considering.  A  small  point  of  argument  that  these  things  did  actually 
happen  as  the  Gospels  state  is  that  in  the  Charge  to  the  Twelve  for  their 
mission  tour  we  are  told  (Matt.  x.  8)  that  they  were  bidden,  ‘Heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils’,  and  in  the  reply  of  Jesus  to 
John’s  messengers  (xi.  5)  we  read,  ‘The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and 
the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them’.  We  cannot  take  the  ‘dead’ 
in  these  passages  to  mean  the  spiritually  dead  unless  we  similarly  regard  the 
other  expressions  as  metaphors,  which  would  make  havoc  of  the  texts.  May 
it  not  have  been  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  Jesus  that  Gk)d’s  power  should 
be  available  to  them  through  faith  and  prayer  (Mark  ix.  29)  for  all  these 
bodily  ills,  including  the  early  stages  of  bodily  collapse?  ‘Raise  the  dying' 
would  then  give  the  real  signifîcance  of  this  strange  command. 

I  believe  then  that  Jesus  did  raise  Lazarus  from  the  sleep  of  death  (John 
xi.  ii),  and  that  the  reaction  of  the  authorities  was  as  he  had  expected  and 
indeed  foreshadowed  in  the  parable.  He  told  the  parable  to  warn  his  disciples 
of  what  they  might  anticipate  if  such  action  on  his  part  seemed  desirable,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  thinking  that  it  was  by  signs  and  wonders  that  the  hard 
hearts  of  men  could  be  won.  This  is  of  course  a  hypothetical  reconstruction 
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of  events,  but  it  appears  to  me  a  more  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  wc 
have  been  considering  than  Westcott’s  coincidence  hypothesis. 

Finally  it  should  be  noticed  that  after  the  visit  to  Bethany  and  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  Jesus  went  away  to  Ephraim,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  (the 
exact  site  is  uncertain).  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement  of  John 
(xi.  54)  which  sounds  very  like  a  true  reminiscence.  And  it  has  a  real 
significance  for  the  story  as  we  are  considering  it.  For  it  means  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  must  have  elapsed  after  the  raising  and  before  the  clash  with 
the  authorities  developed.  The  fact  that  their  discussion  about  the  matter  and 
their  decision  that  the  time  had  come  for  action  against  Jesus  follows 
immediately  on  the  story  (xi.  47-53)  may  easily  mislead  us  into  forgetting 
this  interval  and  into  allowing  the  miracle  too  large  a  place  in  the  events 
which  led  to  the  arrest  of  Jesus  and  his  death.  He  continued  some  time  at 
Ephraim,  then  went  on  to  Jericho,  and  presently  to  Bethany  again;  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  time  was  involved  in  this  but  it  may  have  been  weeks 
or  even  months. 

Now  the  importance  of  this  point  lies  here,  that  it  helps  to  explain  the 
silence  of  the  Synoptics  about  the  raising  of  Lazarus — another  teasing 
problem  which  has  often  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Why,  it  is  asked,  do  the  Synoptics  ignore  this 
incident  which  John  apparently  makes  the  chief  cause  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus? 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  really  depicted  as  of  quite  such  critical  importance.  It  is 
sp>oken  of  as  one  of  ‘many  miracles’  which  greatly  disturbed  the  council 
(xi.  47),  and  on  several  previous  occasions  attempts  were  made  to  destroy 
him  (vii.  32;  viii.  40,  59;  x.  31,  39).  We  must  not  speak  as  though  Jesus  would 
not  have  been  in  peril  if  he  had  not  done  this  thing;  the  authorities  may  have 
regarded  it  as  the  last  straw,  but  they  still  had  to  wait  for  the  right  opportunity, 
and  this  came  of  course  with  the  Entry  and  the  purging  of  the  Temple. 

Moreover  we  must  remember  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  may  not  have 
appeared  to  the  Synoptic  writers  and  those  who  supplied  them  with  informa¬ 
tion  in  quite  the  same  light  as  to  John,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  had  some 
inside  information.  E.  R.  Micklem  has  suggested  that  those  who  believed  in 
the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus’s  daughter  and  the  boy  at  Nain  would  not 
necessarily  have  regarded  the  raising  of  Lazarus  as  anything  quite  exception¬ 
ally  extraordinary.  This  would  certainly  be  so  if  cases  of  suspended  animation 
occasionally  happened  then  (whatever  they  may  have  called  them)  as  they 
undoubtedly  do  now.  Far  from  the  Synoptics  and  John  giving  us  irrecon¬ 
cilable  accounts  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Cross  they  seem  to  me  to 
fit  together  admirably  and  to  present  a  coherent  view  of  what  happened. 

I  may  perhaps  just  add  as  a  footnote  that  the  difference  between  the 
Synoptics  and  John  as  to  when  the  purging  of  the  Temple  took  place  is  not 
material  to  my  argument  and  reconstruction  of  the  story.  I  am  confident  it 
belongs  exactly  where  it  is  in  the  Synoptics  {pace  William  Temple  and  Dorothy 
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Sayers),  and  why  it  is  placed  near  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Gk)spel  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  Dr  Headlam  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  Evangelist 
deliberately  grouped  together  at  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel  stories  witnessing 
to  the  authority  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  that  this  one  was  placed  here  in  view 
of  the  words  in  Malachi  (iii.  i),  ‘The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple’.  But  as  I  have  argued  fully  elsewhere  I  believe  it  is  in  its 
right  and  inevitable  place  in  the  Marcan  tradition.^  The  Messianic  Entry 
demanded  action  by  the  Messiah  of  an  unmistakable  character — ^which  led 
inevitably  to  the  clash  with  the  authorities.  r.  dunkerley 

*  The  Hope  of  Jesus,  p.  87. 
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DIE  POLNISCHEN 
BIBELÜBERSETZUNGEN 

I.  KATHOLISCHE  ÜBERSETZUNGEN 

Die  ältesten  Handschriften  von  katholischen  Bibelübersetzungen  in  pol¬ 
nischer  Sprache  stammen  aus  dem  14,  und  15.  Jahrhundert, 

1.  Aus  dem  14.  Jahrhundert  stammt  die  Handschrift  'Psalterz  Floriaüski^ 

(  =  Psalterium  Florianum).  Die  von  ihr  gebotene  Übersetzung  des 
Psalters  dürfte  freilich  noch  älteren  Ursprungs  sein.  Früher  wurde  die  Hand¬ 
schrift  in  der  Abtei  St  Florian  bei  Linz  aufbewahrt:  daher  rührt  ihr  Name. 
Sie  befindet  sich  jetzt  in  Warszawa  (Warschau).  Auf  Pergament  überliefert 
sie  einen  dreisprachigen  Text  (trilinguis:  lateinisch,  polnisch,  deutsch). 

2.  Aus  dem  15.  Jahrhundert  datiert  eine  andere,  unter  dem  Namen 
*  Psalterz  PulawskV  (  =  Psalterium  Pulaviense)  bekannte  Psalter-Handschrift. 
Allem  Anschein  nach  ist  die  in  ihr  enthaltene  Übersetzung  mit  der  des 
Psalterz  Floriahski  identisch.  Die  Handschrift  liegt  in  der  Czartoryski- 
Bibliothek  zu  Krakow  (Krakau). 

Verfasserfrage  und  Datierung  dieser  Übersetzung  sowie  die  Frage  des 
Personenkreises,  für  den  sie  etwa  bestimmt  war,  sind  bis  heute  ungeklärt.  Das 
Psalterium  Pulaviense  enthält  als  direktes  Zeugnis  lediglich  die  Notiz  eines 
seiner  späteren  Besitzer,  die  für  die  genannten  Probleme  nichts  hergibt: 

‘  Generosus  dominus  Joannes  Comorowski  frater  amantissimus  in  symbolum 
amoris  mihi  dono  dedit  a.  1533.’ 

3.  Die  älteste  und  einzige  Handschrift,  welche  eine  katholische  Über¬ 

setzung  der  ganzen  Bibel  enthielt,  ist  die  nur  fragmentarisch  auf  uns  gekommene 
^Biblia  Kràlowej  (  =  Bibel  der  Königin  Sophie),  auch  ‘Biblia  Szarosz- 

patacka’  genannt.  Diese  Übersetzung  wurde  im  15.  Jahrhundert  mit  Hilfe 
der  vorhandenen  tschechischen  Übersetzungen  auf  der  Grundlage  der 
Vulgata  gefertigt;  ihr  Verfasser  war  Jçdrzej  z  Jaszowic  vel  Gaszowiec.  Ihren 
Namen  verdankt  sie  dem  Umstand,  daß  sie  ursprünglich  für  eine  der 
Gemahlinnen  des  polnischen  Königs  Ladislaus  Jagiello,  Königin  Sophie, 
bestimmet  war.  Ein  Teil  der  Handschrift  wurde  in  der  Bibliothek  zu 
Szarosz  Patak  (Ungarn)  aufbewahrt,  woher  die  Bezeichnung  ‘Biblia  Szaro- 
szpatacka’  rührt. 

4.  Im  Laufe  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  erschienen  von  einzelnen  Teilen  der 
Bibel  folgende  gedruckte  Übersetzungen: 
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(a)  im  Jahre  1514  in  Kraköw  (Krakau)  der  Anfang  des  Johannes¬ 
evangeliums,  herausgegeben  von  Haller; 

(b)  1 522  in  Kraköw  die  Bücher  Salomonis,  herausgegeben  von  Wietor  ;  1 53 1 
der  50.  Psalm,  von  Florianus  Ungier  veröffentlicht;  1536  und  1541  Jesus 
Sirach  in  der  Übersetzung  des  Petrus  Posnaniensis,  herausgegeben  von  Wietor  ; 

(c)  1539  und  1545  in  Kraköw  das  Buch  Tobias,  veröffentlicht  durch  den 
Krakauer  Drucker  Nikolaus  Szarffenberger.  Bemerkenswert  ist  auch  Psalterz 
Krakowski  (  =  Psalterium  Cracoviense)  :  die  gedruckte  Ausgabe  erschien  1532 
und  i535>  der  von  ihr  gebotene  Text  stammt  jedoch  schon  aus  dem 
13.  Jahrhundert; 

(</)  Zoltarz  (  =  Psalterium)  Wröbla  erschien  in  Kraköw  bei  Ungier  im 
Jahre  1539; 

(<)  um  1546  wurde  das  Psalterium  des  Nicolaus  Rey  veröffentlicht. 

5.  1556  erschien  Szarffenbergers  Neues  Testament.  Sein  voller  Titel 
lautet  :  ‘  Nowy  T estament  Pobkim  içzykiem  wylozony,  wedlug  doäwiadssonego 
lacinskiego  textu,  od  kosciola  krzeéciânskiego  przyiçtego.  Ktemu  przylozono 
Lekcie  y  Proroctwa  z  starego  zakonu  wziçte,  ktöre  przy  Ewàngeliach  bywai^ 
czytäne.’  Es  handelt  sich  um  eine  Übersetzung  des  Vulgatatextes. 

6.  Biblia  Leopolity  (  =  Biblia  Leopolitanis),  die  polnische  katholische 
Übersetzung  der  ganzen  Bibel  in  Druckform,  veröffentlicht  im  Jahre  1561  in 
Kraköw  (Krakau)  durch  Nicolaus  Szarffenberger.  Ihren  Namen  verdankt 
diese  Bibel  dem  —  aus  Lwöw  =  Lemberg  stammenden  —  Redaktor  Johannes 
Leopolita,  Jan  Niez,  wie  er  mit  seinem  bürgerlichen  Namen  hieß.  Über  den 
eigentlichen  Übersetzer  ist  bisher  nichts  bekannt.  Es  läßt  sich  nachweisen, 
daß  Leopolita  fiir  seine  Überarbeitung  den  Text  der  lateinischen  Vulgata 
benutzte,  wahrscheinlich  die  Ausgabe  Osianders  von  1522.  Die  zweite 
Auflage  der  Übersetzung  erschien  1575,  die  dritte  1577. 

7.  Die  Bibelübersetzungen  von  Jakub  Wujek,  S.J. 

(a)  Das  Neue  Testament  hat  J.  Wujek  im  Jahre  1593  auf  Grund  der 
Vulgata  übersetzt  und  herausgegeben.  Er  konnte  sich  freilich  auf  die  ihm 
vorliegenden,  schon  vorhandenen  polnischen  Bibelübersetzungen  stützen 
und  zog  auch  gelegentlich  den  griechischen  Urtext  heran.  Die  Ausgabe 
von  1593  ist  betitelt:  ‘Nowy  Testament  Päna  näszego  Jezusa  Christusa 
Znowu  z  Lacinskiego  y  z  Greckiego  na  Polskie  wiemie  a  szczyrze  przelozony 
Przez  D.  Jakuba  Wuyka,  Teologa  Societatis  Jesu.’ 

{b)  Im  Jahre  1594  kam  die  zweite,  auf  Grund  der  Vulgata  Clementina 
verbesserte  Auflage  des  Neuen  Testaments  heraus.  Die  Übersetzung  des 
Alten  Testaments  erschien  posthum  im  Jahre  1599,  allerdings  in  einer 
Überarbeitung,  der  die  Gelehrten  der  Gesellschafl  Jesu  das  nachgelassene 
Manuskript  mitsamt  der  schon  erschienenen  Übersetzung  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  auf  Grund  der  zweiten  Auflage  der  Vulgata  Clementina  (1593) 
unterzogen.  Es  läßt  sich  nicht  leugnen,  daß  die  ursprüngliche  Fassung  dem 
korrigierten  Text  an  sprachlicher  Kraft  bei  weitem  überlegen  ist. 
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Die  Übersetzungen  Wujeks  wurden  in  den  folgenden  Jahrhunderten 
vielfach  verbessert  und  neu  ediert.  Bis  zum  heutigen  Tage  sind  sie  im 
Gebrauch.  Zu  den  wichtigsten  dieser  verbesserten  Neuauflagen  gehören  die 
folgenden  : 

(f)  Das  ‘Neue  Testament’:  Nowy  Testament  Jezusa  Chrystusa,  wydanie 
zaopatrzone  w  aprobatç  J.  E.  ksiçdza  Popiela,  areybiskupa,  metropolity 
Warszawskiego  (Warszawa,  1900).  Der  Bearbeiter  war  Antoni  Szlagowski. 

(</)  Wujeks  Übersetzung  der  ganzen  Bibel  (mit  Ausnahme  der  apostolischen 
Briefe  und  der  Offenbarung  des  hl.  Johannes,  die  inzwischen  Professor 
W.  Prokulski  für  den  Druck  vorbereitet  hat)  wurde  von  einer  Kommission 
polnischer  BibelwissenschafUer  verbessert  und  in  den  Jahren  1926-32  in 
Poznan  (Posen)  herausgegeben.  Sie  trägt  in  dieser  Form  den  offiziellen 
Namen  ‘Posener  Bibel’. 

{e)  1935  erschien  in  einem  Bande  eine  Ausgabe  der  Übersetzung  Wujeks 
in  neuer  Bearbeitung  durch  die  Jesuiten  St.  StyS  (Altes  Testament)  und 
J.  Rostworowski  (Neues  Testament).  Allerdings  hatten  die  Rezensenten  zu 
bemängeln,  daß  Professor  Rostworowski  durch  Heranziehung  des  griechi¬ 
schen  Urtextes  zu  stark  in  die  ursprüngliche  Fassung  eingegriffen  hatte.  So 
wurde  Professor  L.  Semkowski  mit  der  Aufgabe  betraut,  eine  abermalige, 
sich  enger  an  die  Vorlage  haltende  Neuausgabe  zu  veranstalten. 

(/)  Diese  zunächst  für  endgültig  gehaltene  Verbesserung  der  Ausgabe  von 

1935  durch  P.  L.  Semkowski,  S.J.,  erschien  im  Jahre  1938. 

(g)  1951  wurde  das  Neue  Testament  in  der  Bearbeitung  von  Wl.  Lohn, 
S.J.,  wieder  herausgegeben.  1956  erschien  eine  von  Professor  St.  Styà  besorgte 
Ncuausgabc  des  Alten  Testaments. 

Außer  den  Übersetzungen  von  Wujek  erschienen  in  Polen  noch  folgende 
Bibelübersetzungen  : 

I.  Im  Jahre  1913  veröffentlichte  Erzbischof  F.  A.  Symon  eine  Über¬ 
setzung  der  paulinischen  Briefe  nach  dem  Urtext. 

2  Im  Jahre  1917  veröffentlichte  der  Professor  des  Päpstlichen  Bibel¬ 
instituts  Dr  Wl.  Szczepanski  eine  Übersetzung  der  Evangelien:  Czttiy 
Ewangelie  (Kraköw,  1917).  Als  Grundlagen  seiner  Übersetzung  dienten 
ihm  die  Vulgata  Clementina,  herausgegeben  von  A.  Grammatica,  das 
Novum  Testamentum  latine  von  J.  Wordsworth  und  H.  J.  White  und  der 
griechische  Text  H.  von  Sodens  (Göttingen,  1913,  Bd.  n,  editio  maior  und 
minor). 

3.  J.  Kruszyiiski  übersetzte  einige  alttestamentliche  Bücher  aus  dem 
Urtext  (den  Pentateuch,  die  Bücher  der  Könige,  Hiob,  die  Bücher  der 
Chronik,  Jeremias  und  die  Psalmen)  in  vier  Bänden  (Lublin,  1935-9)* 

4.  E.  Grzymala  übersetzte  auf  Grund  der  Vulgata  die  vier  Evangelien: 
Ewangelia  hvi^ta  Pana  naszego  Jezusa  Chrystusa  (Czçstochowa,  1936). 

5.  F.  Gryglewicz,  Ewangelie  i  Dzieje  Apostolskie  (Katowice,  1947)»  die 
Evangelien  und  die  Apostelgeschichte  nach  dem  Urtext  übersetzt. 
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6.  Im  Jahre  1947  erschien  eine  neue  Übersetzung  des  Neuen  Testaments, 
auf  Grund  des  Vulgatatextes  vortrefflich  besorgt  von  dem  bekannten 
Bibelwissenschaftler  Prof.  Dr  E.  D^browski.  Bis  heute  sind  schon  neun 
Auflagen  dieser  Übersetzung  erschienen. 

7.  Im  Jahre  1957  übersetzte  Professor  S.  Kowalski  das  ganze  Neue 
Testament  nach  dem  Urtext. 

II.  NICHTKATHOLISCHE  ÜBERSETZUNGEN 

1.  J.  Seklucjan-St.  Murzynowski,  Evangelia  svvieta  Pana  Jesvnsa  Christvsa 
Vedle  Matthaeusza  Svietego  [Das  Matthäusevangelium]  (Krölewiec,  1551). 

2.  J.  Seklucjan-St.  Murzynowski,  Testamentu  novvego  czesc  Piervvsza 
Czterzjci  Evangelistowie  Swieci,  Mattheusz,  Marek,  Lvkasz  i  Jan  [Des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  erster  Teil  :  Die  vier  Evangelien  nach  Matthäus,  Markus,  Lukas  und 
Johannes]  (Krölewiec,  1551). 

3.  J.  Seklucjan-St.  Murzynowski,  Testamentu  novvego  czesc  vvtora  a  ostdteczna 
Dzùie  i  pisma  aposztolskie,  z  Greckiego  iezyka  na  Polski  przelozone  [Des  Neuen 
Testaments  zweiter  Teil:  Die  Apostelgeschichte  und  die  Apostelschriften 
auf  Grund  des  Urtextes  ins  Polnische  übersetzt]  (Krölewiec,  1552). 

4.  J.  Seklucjan-St.  Murzynowski,  Testament  Novvy,  i^vpelny  [Das  Neue 

Testament]  (Krölewiec,  1553). 

Bei  den  vorstehend  unter  den  Ziffern  1-4  genannten  Übersetzungen 
fungierte  J.  Seklucjan  als  Herausgeber,  während  St.  Murzynowski  der 
eigentliche  Übersetzer  war.  Gegen  das  Selbstzeugnis  dieser  vier  Veröffent¬ 
lichungen  muß  entschieden  bezweifelt  werden,  daß  sie  auf  dem  Urtext 
nicht  basieren. 

5.  Biblia  Brzeska  vel  Radziwillowska  vel  Pinczowska'  Biblia  Swiçta,  tho  iest 
Ksiçgi  Starego  y  Nowego  Zakonu  (Brze^c  Litewski,  1563).  Es  handelt  sich 
um  ein  Sammelwerk,  das  während  eines  Zeitraumes  von  sechs  Jahren  durch 
sechszehn  Fachleute  in  Piriczöw  vorbereitet  wurde.  Als  Mitarbeiter  nennt 
man  unter  anderen  :  G.  Orszacki,  P.  Statoriusz,  J.  Thenaudus,  J.  Lubelczyk, 
Sz.  Zaciusz,  J.  Trzecieski,  M.  Krowicki,  Grzegorz  Pawel.  Diese  Übersetzung 
ist  ein  Werk  der  Sozinianer  und  Kalvinisten. 

6.  Biblia  Nieiwieska,  übersetzt  von  Szymon  Budny. 

(a)  ‘Ksiçgi,  ktöre  po  Grecku  zowa  Apokryfa,  to  iest  kryiome  ksiçgi.  Nowy 
Testament  z  Greckiego  na  polski  içzyk  s  pilnoSci^  przelozony’  [Eine  Über¬ 
setzung  des  N.T.  auf  Grund  des  Urtextes  vollbracht]  (Nieswiez,  1570). 

{b)  ‘Biblia,  to  jest,  ksiçgi  starego  y  nowego  przymierza’  [Eine  Über¬ 
setzung  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments]  (Nieswiez,  1572). 

(c)  ‘Nowy  Testament  znowu  przelozony’  (Losk,  1574).  Es  handelt  sich 
um  die  zweite  Auflage  des  Neuen  Testaments. 

(</)  ‘Nowy  Testament’  [Das  Neue  Testament]  (Brzeéc  Litewski,  1589). 

7.  M.  Czechowic,  Nowy  Testament.  To  iest  wszystkie  pisma  nowego  przymierza 
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(Raköw,  1 577) .  Es  handelt  sich  um  eine  sozinianische  Übersetzung  des  Neuen 
Testaments.  Die  zweite  Auflage  erschien  1594.  Valentinus  Smalcius  hat  die 
Übersetzung  von  M.  Czechowic  verbessert  und  im  Jahre  1606  in  Raköw 
herausgegeben. 

8.  Nowy  Testament  Gdanski,  1606  (  =  Danziger  Neues  Testament).  Über¬ 
setzer  und  Herausgeber  sind  unbekannt  :  freilich  bleibt  es  überhaupt  ungewiß 
ob  wir  es  hier  mit  einer  selbständigen  oder  nicht  vielmehr  mit  der  überar¬ 
beiteten  Neuauflage  einer  schon  vorliegenden  Übersetzung  zu  tun  haben. 
Nur  soviel  steht  fest,  daß  die  Ausgabe  in  ihrer  jetzigen  Form  von  einem 
Kalvinisten  gemacht  ist. 

9.  D.  Mikolajewski-J.  Tumowski,  Biblia  swieta  to  iest  Ksiçgi  Starego  y 
Nowego  Przymierza  (Gklarisk  [Danzig],  1632).  Es  handelt  sich  hier  um  eine 
Überarbeitung  der  Biblia  Brzeska. 

Von  allen  genannten  nichtkatholischen  Bibelübersetzungen  basieren  nur 
die  von  Szymon  Budny  auf  dem  Urtext. 


III.  JÜDISCHE  ÜBERSETZUNGEN 

1.  ‘Pismo  éwiçte  wszystko  Starego  Przymierza  zydowskie  i  polskie’ 
(hebräisch  und  polnisch  durch  den  A.  Reichard  und  Co.  Verlag  im  Jahre 
1871  in  Wien  herausgegeben). 

2.  1883  veranstaltete  der  Warschauer  Jude  Dr  J.  Cylkow  in  Krakow  eine 
Ausgabe  der  hebräischen  Psalmen  mit  polnischer  Übersetzung.  1895  gab 
er  den  Pentateuch  heraus  (nach  der  Masora  übersetzt),  1896  erschien  seine 
Übersetzung  des  Buches  Josua,  1901  die  des  Propheten  Hesekiel.  Drei  Jahre 
später  erschien  Ksi^gi  Piçciu  Megilot,  tlomaczyl  i  podlug  najlepszych  zrödel  objdnil 
Dr.  J.  Cylkow  (Krakow,  1904),  enthaltend  die  Sprüche  Salomonis,  das  Buch 
Ruth,  die  Klagelieder  des  Jeremias,  den  Prediger  Salomo  und  das  Buch 
Esther.  Im  selben  Jahre  kam  Dr  Cylkows  Übersetzung  des  Buches  Hiob 
heraus,  endlich  1913  die  Bücher  Samuelis  und  das  Richterbuch. 

3.  Eine  Übersetzung  des  Psalters  von  Fr  T.  Aszkenazy  erschien  in  zwei 
Teilen  in  Lwöw  [Lemberg]  in  den  Jahren  1927-30. 

4.  1931  erschien  der  Pentateuch,  übersetzt  und  erklärt  von  J.  Mieses; 
herausgegeben  bei  Symeh  Freund  in  Przemyfl. 

5.  Im  Jahre  1937  erschien  in  Krakau  wieder  eine  neue  Übersetzung  des 
Pentateuchs  von  Salomon  Spitzer. 
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DIE  ERNEUERUNGSBESTREBUNGEN 
INNERHALB  DER  POLNISCHEN 
BIBELWISSENSCHAFT 

Die  Erneuerungsbestrebungen  innerhalb  der  polnischen  Bibelwissenschaft 
haben  schon  vor  dem  zweiten  Weltkrieg  eindrucksvolle  Ergebnisse  gezeitigt. 
Bereits  im  Jahre  1917  veröffentlichte  der  berühmte  Professor  des  Päpstlichen 
Bibelinstituts  Dr  Wladyslaw  Szczepanski,  S.J.,  eine  polnische  Übersetzung  des 
Neuen  Testaments.  Es  verdient  auch  Beachtung,  daß  seit  dem  Jahre  1920  in 
Poznan  (Posen)  eine  Zeitschrift  erschien,  die  in  Form  kurzer  Monographien 
grundlegende  Artikel  aus  dem  Bereich  der  Bibelwissenschaft  (einschließlich 
ihrer  Grenzgebiete)  veröffentlichte.  Es  seien  hier  nur  die  folgenden  Beiträge 
erwähnt:  Professor  Dr  Aleksy  Klawek,  Noc  Betlejemska,  historia  czy  legenda? 
[Die  Bethlehemsnacht,  eine  Geschichte  oder  Legende?]  (Luk.  ii,  1-20)  (Poznan, 
1921);  Professor  Dr  Piotr  Stach,  Wyp^dzenie przekupniow  ze  iwiqtyni  [Die  Hinaus- 
tieibung  der  Verkäufer  und  Käufer  aus  dem  Tempel]  (Joh.  ii.  13-21), 
(Poznan,  1923);  Professor  J.  Archutowski,  Jezusa  Chrystusa  Kazanie  na  görze 
[Die  Bergpredigt  Jesu]  (Poznan,  1923);  Professor  Dr  W.  Michalski,  Epoka 
podbojöw  asyryjskich  a  prorocy  Arnos,  Ozeasz,  Izajasz  [Die  Epoche  der  assyrischen 
Eroberungen  und  die  Propheten  Arnos,  Hosea,  Jesaja]  (Poznan,  1925); 
Professor  Dr  F.  Roslaniec,  Powstanie  i  historycznoié  ksiqg  Nowego  Testamentu 
[Die  Entstehung  und  die  historischen  Grundlagen  des  Neuen  Testaments] 
(Poznan,  1925). 

Einige  Jahre  später  war  es  Joseph  Archutowski,  Professor  für  Altes  Testa¬ 
ment  an  der  Alma  Mater  Jagiellonica  —  er  stand  in  freundschaftlichen  Bezie¬ 
hungen  zu  M.  F.  Lagrange  — ,  der  die  polnische  Bibelwissenschaft  zu 
weiteren,  bedeutenden  Unternehmungen  anregte.  Er  gründete  1937  in 
Krakow  (Krakau)  unter  dem  Titel  Przeglqd  Biblijny  [Biblisches  Revue]  eine 
Fachzeitschrift,  die  den  entscheidenden  Problemen  der  Bibelwissenschaft 
gewidmet  sein  sollte.  Hier  erschienen  die  Artikel  der  hervorragendsten 
polnischen  Gelehrten  jener  Zeit,  unter  anderen  von  P.  Stach,  E.  D^browski, 
J.  Jelito,  J.  Mazerski,  S.  Kowalski,  J.  Archutowski,  W.  Gronkowski,  A.U. 
Fic,  O.P.,  J.  Kruszyhski,  E.  Glihski,  O.P. 

An  Einzelwerken  —  abgesehen  von  den  Bibelübersetzungen  —  erschienen 
damals  die  folgenden:  J.  Archutowski,  Wst^p  Szczegàlowy  do  ksiqg  Starego 
Testamentu  [Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament]  (Kraköw,  1927)  ;  W.  Michalski, 
StarozytTU  dzieje  biblijne  w  swietle  dokumentöw  najdawniejszych  Wschodu  Z 
uzwzgl(dnieniem  krytyki  literackiej  [Die  alte  biblische  Geschichte  im  Lichte  der 
ältesten  Dokumente  des  Orients  und  der  literarischen  Kritik]  (Kraköw,  1912)  ; 
W.  Gronkowski,  Le  messianisme  d' Ezechiel  (Paris  1930)  ;  J.  Kaczmarczyk,  Evan- 
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gelje,  Studium  ktytyczne  [Die  Evangelien.  Kritisches  Studium]  (Kraköw  1915)  ; 
A.  Lipihski,  Arcfuologia  Biblijna  [Biblische  Archäologie]  (Warszawa,  1911); 
W.  Szczepaiiski,  S.J.,  Synopsis  praelectionum  de  Palestinologia.  Geographia  historica 
Palestinae  antiquae  (Romae,  1912);  J.  Bromski,  Enuma  Elis  cgyli  opoivieié  babi- 
lonska  0  powstaniu  iwiata  [Enuma  Elis  oder  Babylonischer  Schöpfungsbericht] 
(Warszawa,  1925);  M.  Auerbach,  De  vocibus  peregrinis  in  Vetere  et  Novo  Testa- 
mento  graeco  obviis  (Leopoli,  1930);  J.  Stçpieh,  Uzdrowienie  ilepych  w  Jerycho 
[Die  Heilung  der  Blinden  in  Jerycho]  (Warszawa,  1936);  E.  D^browski, 
Przemienienie  Chrystusa  wedlug  Ewangelii  synoptycznych  [Die  Verklärung  Christi 
nach  den  Synoptikern]  (Warszawa,  1931);  E.  D^browski,  Na  szlakach 
dzialalnosci  Chrystusa  w  Palestynie  [Auf  den  Wegen  der  Tätigkeit  Jesu 
Christi  in  Palästina]  (Warszawa  1932);  E.  D^browski,  Chrystianizm  a 
judaizm  [Christentum  und  Judentum]  (Warszawa,  1935)  ;  E.  D^browski, 
Procès  Chrystusa  [Der  Prozeß  Christi]  (Warszawa,  1935);  E.  D^browski, 
Historia  religii  [Die  Religionsgeschichte]  (Warszawa,  1938);  E.  D^browski, 
Ewangelie,  Ich  powstanie  i  rodzaj  literacki  [Die  Evangelien.  Ihre  Entstehung 
und  literarische  Gattung]  (Warszawa,  1938);  E.  D^browski,  La  Trans¬ 
figuration  de  Jésus.  Edition  française  augmentée  (Roma,  1939)  ;  E.  D^browski, 
Chrystus  (Warszawa,  1939). 

Der  zweite  Weltkrieg  fügte  der  theologischen  Wissenschaft  in  Polen  großen 
Schaden  zu,  ja  man  kann  sagen,  daß  in  diesem  Lande  die  Bibelwissenschaft 
unter  allen  wissenschafllichen  Disziplinen  vergleichsweise  die  stärksten 
Verluste  zu  beklagen  hat.  Fast  alle  ihre  namhaften  Vertreter  fielen  dem 
Kriege  zum  Opfer.  Es  seien  hier  nur  genannt  die  Universitätsprofessoren 
J.  Archutowski,  W.  Michalski,  C.M.,  J.  Stawarczyk,  F.  Roslaniec;  die 
Dozenten  F.  Golba,  A.  U.  Fic,  O.P.,  und  so  hervorragende  Seminarprofes¬ 
soren  wie  B.  Pawlowski,  T.  Radkowski,  K.  Smorofiski,  C.SS.R.,  J.  Mazerski, 
Sal.D.B. 

Indessen  zeigte  sich  nach  Kriegsende,  daß  trotz  der  erlittenen  Verluste  die 
Kraft  zur  Erneuerung  innerhalb  der  polnischen  Bibelwissenschaft  (renouveau 
biblique)  nicht  erloschen  war.  Unter  den  erschwerten  Bedingungen,  denen 
alle  wissenschaftliche  Arbeit  unterworfen  war,  veröffentlichte  man  doch 
wieder  neue  Bibelübersetzungen  (E.  Dqbrowski,  F.  Gryglewicz,  S.  Kowalski, 
Wujek-Übersetzungen  in  neuer  Bearbeitung  durch  die  Jesuiten  Wl.  Lohn 
und  St.  Styé).  Es  erschienen  überdies  eine  Anzahl  von  Monographien, 
insbesondere  wieder  von  E.  Dabrowski  die  folgenden  :  (  i  )  Dzieje  Pawla  z  Tarsu 
(Warszawa,  1947)  (die  zweite,  vermehrte  Auflage  dieser  Monographie  über 
die  Tätigkeit  des  Ap)Ostels  Paulus  erschien  1953);  (2)  Prolegomena  do  Nowego 
Testamentu  [Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament]  (Opole,  1949)  (die  zweite 
verbesserte  Auflage  erschien  1952);  (3)  Ewangelie.  Ich  powstanie  i  rodzaj 
literacki  [Die  Evangelien.  Ihre  Entstehung  und  literarische  Gattung]  (Niepo- 
kalanöw,  1949);  (4)  J^ycie  Jezusa  Chrystusa  w  opisie  Ewangelistöw  (Harmonia 
Evangeliorum)  (Poznari,  1951)  (die  vierte,  verbesserte,  durch  einen  von 
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Professor  Dr  J.  Stçpieri  verfaßten  aszetisch-moralischen  Kommentar 
ergäntzte  Auflage  erschien  1957)  ;  (5)  Studia  Biblijne  [Fragen  der  zeitgenös¬ 
sischen  Bibelwissenschaft]  (Warszawa,  1951);  (6)  Glossy  i  odkrycia  biblijne 
[Neue  archäologische  Entdeckungen  und  die  Bibel]  (Warszawa,  1954); 
(7)  Konkordaneja  do  Nowego  Testamentu  [Konkordanz  zum  Neuen  Testament] 
(Poznan,  1955);  (8)  Synopsis  latino-polonica  quattnor  Evangeliorum  cum  prolego- 
menis  (Poznan,  1955). 

1950  erschien  die  vierte  Auflage  des  Werkes  von  W.  Szczepahski,  B6g-~ 
Czlowiek  w  opisie  Ewangelistöw  (Harmonia  Evangeliorum)  (Kraköw,  1950). 

Was  das  Alte  Testament  betrifft,  so  ist  besonders  die  bereitwillige  Aufnahme 
hervorzuheben,  die  das  neue  Psalterium  des  Papstes  Pius  XII.  auch  in  Polen 
gefunden  hat.  Schon  im  Jahre  1947  erschienen  davon  die  folgenden  Über¬ 
setzungen  ins  Polnische:  (i)  St.  Wöjcik,  G.SS.R.,  Ksiçga  Psalmöw  (Wroclaw, 
1947);  (2)  Fr.  Mirek,  Psalterz  rzymski  (Katowice,  1947);  (3)  A.  Tymezak, 
Ksi(ga  Psalmöw  (Michigan,  1 947) .  In  dieser  Zeit  trat  auch  Professor  A.  Klawek 
mit  einer  eigenen,  auf  dem  Urtext  basierenden  Übersetzung  deijenigen 
Psalmen  hervor,  die  im  Officium  Parvum  BMV.  begegnen  (Kraköw,  1947). 

1954  veröffentlichte  Professor  Dr  C.  Jakubiec  seine  Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament,  1955  seine  Introductio  generalis  zur  ganzen  Hl.  Schrift. 

1949  gab  Professor  Dr  J.  Kaczmarczyk  einen  Evangelienkommentar 
heraus:  ^ycie  i  dzialalnoié  Jezusa  Chrystusa  w  iwietle  czterech  Ewangelii. 
Objasnienie  tekstu  (Kraköw,  1949). 

Erwähnenswert  sind  ferner  die  folgenden  Monographien:  (i)  Professor 
Dr  St.  Stys,  S.J.,  Biblijne  stworzenie  öwiata  wobec  nauki  [Der  Schöpfungsbericht 
im  Angesicht  der  Wissenschaft]  (Lublin,  1947  und  1948);  (2)  Professor 
Dr  St.  Styé,  S.J.,  Egzegetyczne  podstawy  tlumaczenia  matyjnego  Rodz,  Hi,  15  [Die 
exegetischen  Grundlagen  der  mariologischen  Interpretation  des  Prote- 
vangeliums,  Gen.  iii,  15)  (Lublin,  1949);  (3)  Professor  Dr  Gz.  Jakubiec, 
Z  problematyki  ksi(gi  Genesis-Poczqtki  Israela,  Gen.  12-35  [üie  Anfänge  der 
Geschichte  Israels]  (Warszawa,  1947);  (4)  A.  U.  Fic,  O.P.,  Jezus  Chrystus 
i-ii  (Poznan,  i95i-2);(5)  L.  Stefaniak,  G.M.,  ‘De  Novo  Testamente  ut 
Ghristianismi  basi  historica’,  in  Divus  Thomas,  (1958),  113-30. 

Außerdem  wurden  folgende  Werke  ins  Polnische  übersetzt:  (i)  Die 
EnzykUka  des  Papstes  Pius  XI 1.  ‘Di vino  afflante  spiritu’,  von  Professor 
Dr  E.  D^browski  (Warszawa,  1946)  ;  (2)  Die  Homilien  des  Johannes  Ghryso- 
stomus  zu  den  Pastoralbriefen  und  zu  Philemon,  von  Professor  Dr  T.  Sinko 
(Kraköw),  1947);  (3)  D.  Rops,  Jésus  en  son  temps,  von  S.  Starowieyska- 
Morstinowa  unter  dem  Titel  ‘Dzieje  Ghrystusa’,  i-ii  (Warszawa,  1950); 
(4)  D.  Rops,  Le  peuple  de  la  Bible,  von  S.  Starowieyska-Morstinowa  unter  dem 
Titel  ‘Od  Abrahama  do  Ghrystusa’  (Warszawa,  1952);  (5)  G.  Ricciotti, 
Vita  di  Gesù  Cristo,  con  introduzione  critica  e  illustrazioni  (Milano-Roma, 
1941),  von  J.  Skowroiiski  unter  dem  Titel  ‘2ycie  Jezusa  Ghrystusa 
(Warszawa,  1954). 
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BIBLISCHE  ZEITSCHRIFTEN 

Seit  dem  Jahre  1948  wird  in  Krakau  unter  dem  Titel  Ruch  Biblijny  i  Litur- 
giczny  eine  Fachzeitschrift  für  Bibel  Wissenschaft  und  Liturgie  herausgegeben. 
Ihr  Begründer  ist  Dr  Aleksy  Klawek,  Professor  für  Altes  Testament  an  der 
Alma  Mater  Jagiellonica.  Die  Redaktion  lag  anfangs  in  Händen  von 
Dr  Aleksy  Klawek  und  Dr  Wladyslaw  Smereka  (Bibelwissenschaft)  sowie 
der  Benediktiner  des  Tyniec-Klosters  (Liturgie).  Herausgeber  ist  die 
Biblisch-Liturgische  Sektion  des  Polnischen  Theologischen  Gelehrten¬ 
verbandes  in  Kraköw  (Polskie  Towarzystwo  Teologiczne).  Seit  1955 
zeichnen  für  die  Schriftleitung  verantwortlich  die  Professoren  Dr  Stanislaw 
Grzybek  (Altes  Testament)  und  Dr  Ludwik  Stefaniak,  C.M.  (Neues  Testa¬ 
ment).  Die  Liturgie  ist  —  wenn  man  von  einer  Unterbrechung  in  den 
Jahren  1951-6  absieht  —  nach  wie  vor  der  Obhut  der  Benediktiner  anver¬ 
traut.  Übrigens  hat  die  Zeitschrift  in  ihrem  bibelwissenschaftlichen  Teil 
große  Ähnlichkeit  mit  Verbum  Domini.  Sie  erscheint  alle  zwei  Monate  und 
läßt  neben  den  einheimischen  auch  ausländische  Gelehrte  zu  Worte  kommen. 

Eine  Reihe  nennenswerter  Artikel  erschienen  ferner  in  der  Zeitschrift 
Collectanea  Tkeologica,  so  zum  Beispei  S.  Kowalski,  ‘Le  problème  de  la 
descente  du  Christ  en  enfers  dans  la  première  Ep.  de  S.  Pierre’  ;  S.  Kowalski, 
‘Petra  au  tern  erat  Christus  (I  Cor.  x.  4)’;  B.  Jankowski,  ‘Schola  Historiae 
Formarum  quid  de  resuscitationibus  evangelicis  sentiat  exponitur  atque 
examinatur’;  C.  Jakubiec,  ‘Prehistoria  biblijna’. 

BIBELKONGRESSE 

Vom.  21.  bis  23.  August  1956  wurden  unter  dem  Vorsitz  des  polnischen 
Episkopats  an  der  Katholischen  Universität  Lublin  öffentliche  Vorträge 
über  das  Thema  ‘  Bibel  und  moderne  Seelsorge  ’  gehalten  (Sacra  Scriptura  et 
pastoralis  moderna),  und  zwar  im  einzelnen:  (i)  Professor  Dr  J.  Iwanicki 
(Rektor  der  Katholischen  Universität),  ‘  S.  Scriptura  in  scholis’  ;  (2)  Professor 
Dr  E.  D^browski,  ‘Actio  —  movimento  —  biblica  mundialis’;  (3)  J.  Za- 
wieyski,  ‘S.  Scriptura  tamquam  fons  inspirationis  scriptoris  catholici’;  (4) 
Professor  Dr  J.  Wierusz-Kowalski,  ‘Biblia  et  liturgia’;  (5)  Professor  Dr  St. 
Lach,  ‘  Valores  religiosi  et  morales  V.T.  ’  ;  (6)  Professor  Dr  Ludwik  Stefaniak, 
C.M.,  ‘Novum  Testamentum  et  fundamenta  historica  christianismi ’ ;  (7) 
Professor  Dr  E.  D^browski,  ‘  Exegesis  catholica  et  manuscripta  Maris  Mortui  ’  ; 
(8)  Professor  Dr  K.  Görski,  ‘Anniversarium  quater  centenarium  Novi  Testa- 
menti  polonici  editi  a.  1556’;  (9)  Professor  Dr  F.  Kloniecki,  ‘Pericopae 
biblicae  illustratae  documentis  ecclesiasticis’;  (10)  Professor  Dr  M.  Rze- 
szewski,  ‘Themata  biblica  in  praedicatione  pastorali’;  (ii)  Professor  Dr  F. 
Gryglewicz  :  ‘  Media  practica  propagandi  cognitionem  verbi  Dei  in  paroecia  ’. 

Dr  Romuald  Gustaw,  O.F.M.,  Direktor  der  Universitätsbibliothek 
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veranstaltete  eine  Ausstellung  polnischer  Bibeln  unter  dem  Titel  ‘Historia 
bibliae  polonicae  Im  Anschluß  an  den  Kongreß  fanden  in  der  Universitäts¬ 
bibliothek  unter  Leitung  von  Professor  Dr  E.  D^browski  wissenschaftliche 
Beratungen  statt. 

Abschließend  seien  noch  einige  Werke  verzeichnet,  die  soeben  erschienen 
beziehungsweise  im  Erscheinen  begriffen  sind  : 

1.  Katholisches  Bibel-Lexikon  in  zwei  Bänden.  Es  handelt  sich  um  ein 
Sanunelwerk  der  Professoren  E.  D^browski,  St.  Sty§,  S.J.,  L.  Stefaniak,  C.M., 
St.  Lach,  L.  Piotrowicz,  J.  Stçpieh,  A.  Jankowski,  OSB.,  H.  Str^kowski, 
J.  Wolski,  F.  Kloniecki  u.a. 

2.  Professor  Dr  Ludwik  Stefaniak,  C.M.,  Die  Interpretation  des  12.  Kapitels 
der  Apokalypse  des  Apostels  Johannes  in  der  Geschichte  der  Exegese  (Poznan,  1957). 

3.  Aus  Anlaß  des  Millenniums  Polens  im  Jahre  1966  ist  ein  wissen¬ 
schaftlicher  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  geplant,  dessen  erste  vier  Bände 
noch  in  diesem  Jahre  erscheinen  sollen.  Das  ganze  Kommentarwerk  ist  auf 
zwölf  Bände  berechnet,  die  bis  1959  vollzählig  vorliegen  sollen. 

(Abgeschlossen  am  28  Juni.  1958) 

LUDWIK  stefaniak 
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